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PREFACE. 


1 juke so bold as to believe that the faculty (or the habit) of 

closely and carefully observing the characters o^men is a rare one. 

• * 

1^ have not oven found, within my experience, that the faculty 
(or the habit) of closely, and carefully obaerving so much as the 
faces of inen, is a general one by any means. The two commonest 
mistakes in judgment t]jat I suppbse to ''arjo'e from the former 
d jfault, are, the confounding of shyness with arrogance, and the 
not understanding that an obstinate nature etefets in a perpetual 
struggle with itsolf. 

Mr. Dombey undergoes no violent ^internal chango, either 
in this book, or iti life. A sense of his injustice i§ within him 
all along. The more he represses it, the more unjust he neces- 
.sarily is. Internal shame and external circumstances may bring 
the contest to the surface in a week, <^r a day ; but it has been a 
coiflest for yeans, and ^ only fought out then, after a long balance 
of victory. 

It is ten y v, ,ars sin*e I dismissed ^Ir. Dombey. I have not 
bean impatient, to offer this critical remark upon him, and I otlyr* 
it ■with sipe confidgncai 

I*T)oganHhis fiook by the lake ^f Geneva, and went >>n w.Hli it 
fetr some month/ijj France. The association betweon.tho writing 
and the place of writing is, so curiously strong in myftiind, that at 
this day,-although I know every stair in the little midshipman’s 
Jiosise, and could swesi? to every pew in*the church in which 



.F lorence was married, pr to every young fcentleman’f bedstead in 
Doctor Blitiber’s establishment, I yet confusedly imagine Captain 
Cuttle as secluding himMf from Mrs. MacStinger among the moun¬ 
tains of Switzerland Similarly, when I am reminded by any chance' 
of what it was that tie wayes wore always saying, I _ wander in my 
fancy for a whole .winteif night about the streets of Paris—as I 
really did, with, a .heavy heart, on the night when my little 
friend and I partod company for ever. 

London, Aprit^Kji 58. 



DOMBEY AND S.ON 


CHAPTER .1. 


DOMBBT AND SOS. 


TkOMBEY sat in the corner of the 
■* ' darkened, room in. the great arm- 
chair by the bedside, and Son lay 
tucked np warm in a little basket 
bedstead, carefully disposed «n a low 
settee immediately in front of tlie fire 
andadose to it, as if his constitution 
were analogies to that of a muffin, 
*ul it waa essential to toast him 1 
brown while tie was very now. 

Dombey was about eight-and-forty 
years of age. Son about eight-and- 
foriy minutes. Dombey was rather 
bald, rather red, and though a hand¬ 
some well-made man, too stem and 
pompous .in appearance, to be prepos¬ 
sessing. Son was very bald, and 
very, red, and though (of course) an 
undeniably fine infant, somewhat 
crushed and spotty in his general 
effect, as yet. On the brow of Dom¬ 
bey, Time and,Ms brother Care had 
set*some marks, as on a‘ tree that 
was to come down in goe'd # irne—re¬ 
morseless twins they bre for ,'({riding 
through their hflmniv forests, nc' bhing 
as thej go—while the cbunteiianceuM' 
Soft was c rossed aigl recrosse8 with \ 
tligusaScp, little^. crcfidt-B, which the 
same deceitful, TiraeNwould take de¬ 
light in smo thing rat sand wearing 
away with *'^e flat part if jjis scythe, 
as a prjy^ration of tfi.e surface foa his 
deeper operations. » 

Dombey, ' exulting in tho long- 
looked,-jfcr event, jingled and,jingledj 


the heavy gold watch-chain that de¬ 
pended from below his trim blue coat, 
whereof the buttons sparkled pkos- 
ph<u-escent!y_ in the feeblg ntys of the 
distant fire.' .Son, with his little fis^ 
curl'd up and clenched, s&jghrt.' ill 
his Veehk way, to Bg squaring'fet ex-‘ 
istence forJiaving • come upon mJSvso 
unexpectedly, • • *" 

• “Thefhouse will.oncc again, Mrs. 
Dombey,. said Mr. Dombey, “be 
not only in uamc but in fact Dombey 
and Son ; Dom-bey and Srjj!” 

The words had such a’>- softening 
influence, that he appended a term 
of endearment to Mrs. Dombey’s 
name (though not without some he¬ 
sitation, as being a man but little 
used %> that form of address) : and 
said, “Mrs. Dombey, my—my dear.” 

A .traiWnt flush of faint surprise 
overspread^fee sick lady's face as she 
raised her eyeV towards him. 

‘’He jyill l\ christened Paul, mj/ 
—Mrs. ijiombeyV-of course.” t 
She *Aly eelwed, “Of course/ 7 j 
or ratlnfo'’'i';,|:esseuSit > by the motion^, 
of her lips, ana closed h&eoves again. * 
“ His* father’s name, MSs, Dofii- 
bey, ais,d his grandfather’s! * I wish 
his grauQ.ltlier ware aUve this day!” 
And again .he said “ llpm-ljj'y and 
Son,” in exactly the sanii-S*.**,-,as 
before. 

Those three words conveyed the 
one^dea of Mr. -Dombey’s life. The 
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earth was made for Dombcfr and Son 1 
to trade in, Sind the sun land mocfH 
were made to gira them ligFt. Kivers 
and seas wertv/forced to float their 
ships ; rainbows. gaS ?. them- promise 
of fair weather ;* winul, Mew for or 
against their enterprises star^ and 
planets circled in thdU’ orbits, to pre¬ 
serve inviolate a system of which 
they were the centre. Common ab¬ 
breviations took neft meanings in his 
eyes, and had sole reference to them. 
A. D. had no* concern with anno 
Domini, b^t*bU/?d for anno Dombci 
—and Son. \ 

He had risen, as ?iis father had be¬ 
fore him, in the course of life and 
death, from Son to DoTnbey, and for 
nearly twenty years had been the 
sole representative of the fyun, Of 
those years he had bees, nfarried, ten 
—married, as some said,* to a lady 
with no hez&JLo give him ; whose 
Jh^ppmeBS* was in the •pjuflt* and $ho 
to bind her br often 
Spirit -the dutiful and msekjfeu- 
durtftice of the present. Ipuck idle 
talk whs little likely ty \each the 
ears of Mr. Dombey, whom Vt nearly 
concerned; and probably no one in 
the world would have* received it 
with such ^ter incredulity as he, if 
it had reached him. Dombey and 
Son had often dealt in hides, bat 
never in hearts. They left that 
fancy ware to boys and girls, and 
boarding-schools and "books. Mr. 
Dombey would have reasoned# That 
a matrimonial alliance with /limself 
must , in the nature of things, be 
gratifying and honourable to any 
woman of common sens';. That, the 
fcope of giving birth to, a noy partner 
such a house, cAld noy /.fail to 
,wvakep a glorious^S-nd sti' Hag am¬ 
bition in the bgtSt of^.'lc«least am¬ 
bitious of V- feex. That Mrs. Dom¬ 
bey had Entered on that socialVontract 
of matrimony : almost necessarily part 
of a genteel anti wealthy «Aiaaon, even 
without^ reference to the perpetuation 
of Urms : with her eyes fully 

open to these advantages. That Mrs. 
Dombey bad had • daily practical 
knowledge of his position in society. 


Jtlmt Mrs. iDombey had always sat a\ 
the head 01 his table, ; nd done tluf 
honours of his house in a remarkably 
lady-like and becoming manner, ".‘hat 
Mrs.* Dombey must have been happy. 
That, she couldn’t he?p it. 0 • 

Or, at all events, with one draw¬ 
back. Yes. “That he would have 
allowed. With -only one; but that 
one certainly involving * ntuch. They 
had been married* 3 ’ten years, and until 
this present day on which Mr. Dom¬ 
bey sat jingling and jingling his heavy 
gold watcli-cliain in the great arm¬ 
chair by the side of the bed, had had 
no issue. 

—To speak of; none worth! men¬ 
tioning. There had been a girl some 
six year* before, and the child, who 
had stolen into the chamber unob¬ 
served, *vas now crouching timidly, 
in a corner whence she could see her 
mother’s face. But what was a girl 
to Dombp? and Son! In the capital 
'of the House’s name and dignity, 
such a child was merely a piec^ of 
base coin that couldn’t invested, 
—a bad Boy—nothing more.. 

Mr. Domhey’s cup of* satisfaction 
was so full at this moment, however, 
that he felt he could afford a drop or 
two of its contents, even to sprinkle 
on the dust in the by-path of fiis 
little daughter. 

So he said, “Florence, yoij may go 
and look at your pretty brother, if 
you like, I dare say. Don't touch 
him ! ” 

Thc^-duld glanced keenly the 
blue coat and stiff white cravat, which, 
with a pair o& creakipg boots and a 
very loiyl* ticking watch, embodied 
her idea of-*a father; but her eyes 
returned tc; her" mother’s face imme¬ 
diately, and she, neither' moy^l nor 

answered. ' 

l \Next ihoment, the lady had %f^r»ed 
her eyes and seiche,.chi Id f and the 
child had run towards her ; and, 
standing on fiptwe, the V etter to hide 
her face in ’*er- embrace*, had citing 
about her witir'u desperate- affectiou 
verjfcmuch at variance with lmr years. 

“Oh .Lord bless, me! u said Mr. 
J)ombcy^ rising testily. “A flgry i.-l- 
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is a valuable eon- 


advised and feverish prcfte xUng this, wort], but 3this 
X am sure. Il had better ask Doctor' nexiou.” J 

Mr. Donjbey was quite discomfited 


Peps if he’ll have the goodness to 
step ^|p stairs again perhapS. I’ll go 
‘down. I’ll co down. I needn’t*beg 
you,” he aimed, pausing for a moment 
at the settep before the fire, “to take 
particular care of this’young gentle¬ 
man, Mrs. - T ” * 

“ Bloekitt? Sirl’j suggested the 
nurse, a simpering piece of faded gen¬ 
tility, who did not presume to state 
her name as a fact, but merely offered 
it as a mild suggestion. 

“ Of this young gentleman, Mrs. 
Blockitt.” 

“No* Sir, indeed. I remember 
when Miss Florence was bom-—” 

“Ay, ay, ay,” said Mr. ©ombey, 
bending over the basket bedstead, and 
slightly bending his brows at Jlhe same 
time. ‘ ‘ Miss l f !oreuco was' all very 
well, but this is another master. This 
young gentleman lias to- accomplish a 
destiny. A destiny, little fellow ! ” 
As lie thus apostrophised the infant 
ho raised one* of his hands to his lips, 
;«d kissed > i£ ; then, seeming to fear 
that the action involved some com¬ 
promise of his dignity, went, awk¬ 
wardly enough, away. 

lector Barker Peps, one of the 
,<lourt Physicians, and a man of im¬ 
mense reputation for assisting at the 
increase i*f great families, was walk¬ 
ing up and down the drawing-room 
with his hands behind him, to the 
’unspeakable admiration of the family 
,Surgecn, who had regularly puffed the 
case for the last six weeks, among all 
his patients, friends, •and, acquaint¬ 
ances, as one to which he was in hourly 
expectation day and night »of being 
summoned, in conjunction wtiUi'hoctor 
Parke? Peps. * • 

“WgH Sir,” said Doctoi^ Parker 
Peps’jgjL round, deep, soilorous voipc, 
nrtiffled jftr thi? oc&ffiion, like the 
knocker ; . “ do you ^find tlint your 
deaj lady is at all routed by your 
visit!” . ’ r « 

“ Stiyiu&ted as if were!” said the 
family pra\iticmcr faintly : bowing at 


by the question. Ife had thought so 
little of the pat : uit, that he was not 
in, a condition Jo answer it. He said 
that it woujd be a satisfaction to him, 
if Doctor Parker Peps would walk up 
stairs again. ; 

‘ ‘ Shod ! We must not disguise from 
you, Sir,” safH Doctor Parker Peps, 

‘ ‘ that there is a want of power in 
Her Grace the Duchess—I heg your 
pardon; I coflfound namSs ; I should 
say, in your amiable«iady. That there 
is a certain degree of languor,, and a 
general absence of elasticity, which we 
would rathSr—not—” 

“See,” interposed the family prac¬ 
titioner' jvijh another inclination of 
the head. 

•“Quite do,” said Doctor Parker 
Pepa “'whijh we would ranker not 
see. fit woukLappear that tl^e system 
of (,ady Cankaby — excuse ■ tee : I 
should say of Mrs. Dombey: Jb,jon-' 
fuse the na'yies of raises—” 

“So very, numerous,” murmured 
th» fa/miy practitioner—“can’t bo 
expected ‘l’m sure—quite wonderful 
if otherwise—Doctor Parker Peps’s 
West End practice—” » 

“Thank you,” said the Doctor, 
“quite so. It would appear, I was 
observing, tbaft^'Au? system of our 
patient has sustained a shock, from 
which it can only hope to rally by a 
great afid strong—” 

“ AnX vigorous,” murmured the 
family pr*.titioner. 

“Quite seC assented the Doctor— 
“ajjfl vigcroA effort. Mr. Pilkins 
here, who fromihis position of modi, 
cal advjjtu- in 'j]iia family—no .ss<j 
better qnufied tiN^Jl that position, I 
am sure.’S '-y ,3V 

“ Oh Vi murmured thaPlcmpily prj,> 
titioner.* “‘Praise from Sir. Hubert 
Stanley!’” .. , . 

“You aie-goocT enough,” returned 
Doftor Parker Peps, “toesn.yss Mr. 
Pilkins who, from his position, nfTwt 
acquainted with the patient’s consti- 


the same time to the Doctor, hs much tution in its normal state (an acquaint- 
, aa\tj> &y “Excuse my putting in ajanciyvery valuable to us in forming 
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our opinions on these occasions), is of 
opinion, witK me, that Nature must 
he called upon to malce|a vigorous 
effort in this, instance ; and that if 
our interesting'friend the Qountess of 
Dombey—I beg youiNpardon ; Mrs. 
Dombey—should not be—”, 

“Able,” s$id the family practi¬ 
tioner. 

1 ‘ To mate that effort successfully, ” 
said Doctor Park* Pbps, “then a 
crisis might arise, which we should 
both sincerely deplore.” 

With thaVthey stood for a few 
seconds looting Uh the ground. Then, 
on the motion—mVle in (jemb show 
—of Doctor Parker" Peps, they went 
up stairs; the family practitioner 
opening the room door for that dis¬ 
tinguished professional, and .following 
him out, with most oh' -quious polite¬ 
ness. 

To record of Mr. Dombey 'that he 
wa? not in hid way affected by-jlns 
intellig^-.fe, would be to do bin? an' 
injustV e. . He was not m mat of 
whc .,1 it eould properiy hif said that 
he was’ever startled or shirked; but 1 
he certainly had a sense within hira, 
thqt if his wife should sicken aud 
decay, he would be very sorry, and 
that he woijld find a something gone 
from amorijg his plate and furniture, 
and other household possessions, which 
was well worth the having, and conld 
not he lost without sincere regret. 
Though it would be a cool, business¬ 
like, gentlemanly, self-possessbd re¬ 
gret, no doubt. J 

His meditations on the select .were 
soon interrupted, first by^Jie rustling 
of garments on the staircase, and ^hen 
Jry the sudden whiskiij'f into the room 
?*, a lady rather past' the middle age 
than otherwise, but,, Jressed^iA a very 
juvenfle manner ’ partijsliapy as to 
t^e tightney ‘of her boddgiei who, 
raViing, tip to him with a "kind of 
screw in* her face amj carriage, ex¬ 
pressive of" supp®<||ift<remotion, flung ' 
her arm|i roiim- his neck, and said'dn 
a dittkuigVoicejc 

“My dear Paul ! He’s quite a 
Dombey! ” ' » 

“Well, well!” returned her Fro- 


ther—for Mf. Dombey was her brother 
—“I think he is like the family. 
Don’t agitate yourself, Louisa.” 

“It’s tyery foolish of me,”,' 1 said 
L'oulsa, sitting down, and taking out 
her. pocket-handkerchief, “hut he’s 
—he’s such a perfect Dombey ! / 

never saw' aifythiug like it in my 
life! ” " 

“But wliat % this slbout Fanny, 
herself?” said Mr. Dombey. “How 
is Fanny ?” 

“My dear Paul,” returned Louisa, 
“jt’s nothing whatever. Take m.v 
word, it’s nothing whatever. There 
is exhaustion, certainly, hut nothing 
like what I underwent myself? either 
with George or Frederick. An effort 
is neceiftary. That’s all. If dear 
Fanny were a Dombey!—But I dale 
say she'll make it; I have no doubt 
she’ll make it. Knowing it to be 
required of, her, as a duty, of course 
she’ll make it. My dear Paul, it’s 
very weak arnd silly of me, I know, to 
he so trembly and sliakey from head 
to foot; hut I am so vc.y queer that 
•I must ask you for a glas^ of wine and 
a morsel of that cake. I thought I 
should have fallen out of the staircase 
window as I came down from seeing 
dear Fanny, aud that tiddy iekle 
sing.” These last words originated 
in a sudden vivid reminiscence of the 
baby. 

They were succeeded by a gentle 
tap at the door. 

“Mrs. Chick,” said a very bland 
female voice outside, “ how- ‘ are you - 
now, my dear friend ?” 

“My dear Paul,” said Louisa in a 
low vbice, as she rose from her s'eat, 
“it’s Mips fFox. The kindest crea¬ 
ture ! 'I diver' could haye got here 
witljj-ft her ! Miss Tbx, my Bl-other 
Mr. Dombey.'- Paul my dew, my 
vlry pariicular friend Miss Tw 

The lady thflsl spatially p^sentt .l, 
was a long lean |gure, wearing such a 
faded air th^, she seemed hot to lipvo 
been madeoin wliat linen#drapers call 
“fast colours” originally, aiy’.'?'' have, 
by Httle and little, washed^ out. But 
for this she migpt have been described 
t as the'Vfry pink of general prop\ti».tpin 
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and politeness. ■ From a long habit of 
listening ndmf-ably to everything that 
was said in her presence, and looking 
at th* speakers as if she wcif mentally 
engaged in taking off impression* of 
their images’upon»her soul, never to 
part with the same but with life, her 
head had quite settled* on one side. 
Jler hands had contracted a spasmodic 
habit of raiding themselves of their 
own accord as in involuntary admira¬ 
tion. Her eyes were liable to a simi¬ 
lar affection. She had the softest 
voice that ever was heard; and her 
nose, stupendously aquiline, had a 
little knob in tbe very centre or key¬ 
stone of tbe bridge, whence it tended 
downwards towards her face, as in an 
invincible determination never to turn 
up at anything. 

Miss Tox’s dress, though .perfectly 
genteel and good, had a cans.in cha¬ 
racter of angularity and f scantiness. 
She was accustomed to wear odd 
weedy little flowers in Jicr bonnets 
aud.eaps. Strange grasses were some¬ 
times perceb-ed in her hair; and it 
jyas observed by the curious, of all 
her collars, frills, tuckers, wristbands, 
and other gossamer articles—indeed 
of everything she wore which had two 
ends to it intended to unite—that the 
tw# ends were never on good terms, 
and wouldn’t quite meet without a 
struggle. She had furry articles for 
.winter wear, as tippets, boas, and 
muffs, which stood up on end in a 
rampant manner, and were not at all 
sleeky She was much given tyj the 
carrying about of small bags with 
snaps to them, that w^nt off like little 
pistols when they were shot up; and 
when full-dressed, she wore round her 
neck the barrenest of l4jctts, repre¬ 
senting a fishsp old eyey with no ap¬ 
proach to speculation fin it. These 
and, Jther appearances .of «a similar 
jj^tufl^iad sm-ve’d: *o propagate* the 
opinion* that Miss Tox was a lady of 
what is called a limited independence, 
wllich she turned tq the best account. 
Possibly Jref minciag gait* encouraged 
the IffcliV and suggested tha^ her 
clipping sS step .of ordinary compass 
i%to two or three, originated % in her 
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habit of making the most of every¬ 
thing- " 1 

“I am fire,” said Miss Tox, with 
a prodigioms curtsey, “that to have 
the honour of being presented to Mr. 
Dombey is 1 a distinction which I have 
long sought, but very little expected 
at tbe ppesent moment. My dear 
Mrs. Chick—may I say Louisa !” 

Mrs. Chick took Miss Tox’s hand 
in hers, restejJ the foot of her wine¬ 
glass upon it, repressed a tear, and 
said in a low voice “Bless you !” 

“My dear .Louisa then,” said Miss 
Tox, ‘ 1 my sweet friend, how are you 
now?” *■ 

“Better;” Mrs. Chick returned. 
“Take sojne wine. You have been 
almost as anxious as X have been, a#d 
must want it, I am sure.” 

Mr. Dti mhev o f course officiated. 

. “Miss 5fox, 1 ~ Paul,” pursued Mrs. 
Chick, gMU retaining her hand, “know- 
ing'jvow much ,1 have. been ' interested 
in fie anticipation of the event of to¬ 
day* hips been working at a ff> tie gift 
for Fanny,, which I -promised K.pre¬ 
sent. It is only a pincushion for the 
toilette tabid, Paul, bul*I do say, and 
vfrll say, and must say, that Miss 
Tox has vqyy prettily adapted "the 
sentiment to tbe occasion. I call ‘'Wel¬ 
come little Dombey’ Poetry, myself! ” 

“Is that the device?” inquired her 
brother. 

“That is the device,” returifcd 
Louisa. 

“But do me the justice to remem¬ 
ber, my dear Louisa," said Miss Tox 
in a td!>q of low and earnest entreaty, 
“tlfat nb.fcing but the—I have some 
difficulty lie, expressing myself—the 
dubiousness if the result would have 
induced’ mo toHake so great a liberty': 
* Welcoihe, Ma.'ter Dombey,’ wonil 
have Ijfsu much'>;more congenial to 
my feeii*s, *5s I am" |ure you knoy. 
But tliemneertainty attendant on .an¬ 
gelic strangers, will, I hop# excuse 
what must othtredse, appear an un¬ 
warrantable" familiarity.” Miss Tox 
made a graceful bend * she gpoke, iit 
favour of Mr. Dombey, which *bat 
gentleman graciously acknowledged. 
Eyen the sort 5f recognition of Dom- 
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bey and Son, conveyed • in the fore¬ 
going conversation, was fco palatable 
to him, that his sister, Jjfcrs. Chick— 
though he affected to coiisider her a 
weak good-natured person—had per¬ 
haps more influence overturn than 
anybody else. 

“Well!” said Mrs. Chick, with a 
sweet smile, « ‘ ‘ after tliisj I forgive 
Fanny everything!” *. 

It was a declaration^in a Christian ! 
spirit, and Mrs. Chick felt that it did 
her good. Not that she had any¬ 
thing particular to forgive in her 
sister-in-law, nor indeed anything at 
all, except her shaving married her 
brother—in itself a species .of audacity 
—and her having, in, the course of 
events, given birth to a girl instead of 
a boy : which, as Mrs. Chick had 
frequently observed, was, not quite 
what she had expectcCoi 1 ^;er, and was 
not a pleasant return for ak\ the at¬ 
tention and distinction she had/jnet 
with. ' • v 

Mr. /^ombey ,being hastily sum- 
bioned® out of the room a,t this mo- 
mem./ the two ladiesf* were left alone 
together* Mlsk Tox immediately be¬ 
came spasmodic. " ' * 

“ I knew you would admire my 
brother. I told you so beforehand, 
my dear,” s?\id Louisa. 

Miss Tox’s hands and eyes ex¬ 
pressed how much. 

•“And as to his property, my 
dear ! ” 

“All!” said Miss Tox, with deep 
feeling. 

“Im—mense!” / 

“But his deportment, *my dear 
Louisa!” said Miss Tox.His pre¬ 
sence ! His dignijty ! Nor portrait that 
lybave ever seen of any jne has been half 
st yeplete with those qualiti^p/:. Some¬ 
thing^) stately, yq^now;®' uncom¬ 
promising : so yery wid£'^MS osb the 
erfest: so upright! ArWifmwqy Duke 
of xork^ my love, an^rorthing short 
of it!” said v Miss (s ^RgBsi “That’s 
what / should designate hifti.” 

* “Whv, my«dear Paul !”* exclaimed 
his«. sister, as he returned, “you look 
Unite pale! There’s nothing the mat¬ 
ter?” 


“I am sorry to say, Louisa, that 
they tell me that Fanny*—” 

“Now, my dear Paul,” returned 
his siste^ rising, “don’t beliore it. 
If ^ou have any reliance on mj expo-, * 
rienoe, Paul, you? may-' 1 rest assured 
that there is nothing wanting but an 
effort on Fanny’s part. 1 And that 
effort,” she continued, taking off hey 
bonnet, and adjusting Jier cap and 
gloves, in a business - like manner, 
“she must be encouraged, and really, 
if necessary, urged to make. Now, 
my dear Paul, come up stairs with 
me.” 

Mr. Dombey, who, besides being 
generally influenced by his sister for 
the reason already mentioned, had 
really faith in her as an experienced 
and bustling matron, acquiesced : and 
followed her, at once, to the sick 
chamber^ 

The lad^ lay upon hor bed as he 
had left her, clasping her little daugh¬ 
ter to her breast. The child clung 
close about °lier, with the same inten¬ 
sity as before, and never raised* her 
head, or moved her soft cheek from 
’her mother’s face, or looked on those 
who stood around, or spoke, or moved, 
or shed a tear. 

“Restless without the little girl,” 
the Doctor whispered Mr. Dombey. 
“We found it best to have her in 
again.” 

There was such a solemn stillness 
round the bed ; and the two medical 
attendants seemed to look on the im¬ 
passive form with so much compassion 
and so little hope, that Mrs. Chick s 
was for the moment diverted from her 
purpose. -But' 1 presently summonjmg 
courage, and what she called presence 
of mind, aWsat down by the bedside, 
and said in The low praise- tone gf one 
who endeavours t<$ awaken a sleeper: 

Fanny ! Vhtmy * ” » 

There was no t apfind in air* but 
the loud ticking of* Mr. Dbmbe.vH 
watch and Doctor Parker Peps’s 
watch, which segmed in the silence 
to be runniflg a raqe. • 

“Fanny, my dear,” f .id ' Mrs. 
Chick, with assumed lightoaeii, * here’s 
Mr. Dombey come to see you. Won^b 
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yon Bpeak to him ? They want to lay 
your little b^y—the baby, Fanny, yon 
know; yon have hardly seen him 
yet, I think—in bed; butjthey can’t 
till rouse yourself a little, Don’t 
you think it *s tim* you roused yourself 
'a little ? Eh ? ” 

Shu bent her ear to, the bed, and 
listened: at the san»e time looking 
round at t^g bystanders, and holding 
up Let- finger. • 

“Eh!” she repeated, “what was 
it you said, Fanny? I didn't hear 
you.” 

No word or sound in answer. 
Mr. Dombey’s watch and Dr. Parker 
l’eps's* watch seemed to be racing 
faster. 

“Now, really Fanny dear,” 
said the sister-iji-law, altering her 
position, and speaking less confidently, 
and more earnestly, in spito'of herself, 
“1 shall have to be quitjb cros*s with 
you, if you don’t rouse yourself. It’s 
necessary for you to m^ke au effort,, 
aiijj perhaps a very great and painful 
effort which you are not disposed to 
,make; but this is a world of effort 
you know, bunny, and we must never 
yield, when so much depends upon us. 
Come ! Try! I must really scold you 
if you don’t ! ” 

•The nice in the ensuing pause was 
fierce and furious. The watches 
seemed to jostle, and to trip each 
other up. 


“Fanny!” said Louisa, glancing 
roundj'with a gathering alarm. ‘‘Only 
look at me. Only open your eyes to 
show me that you hear and under¬ 
stand} me ; will yoh i Good Heaven, 
gentlemen; what is to be done ! ” 

• The two medical attendants ex¬ 
changed a look across the bed; and 
the Physician, stooping down, whis¬ 
pered in the child’s ear. Not having 
understood the purport of his whisper, 
the little creature turned her perfectly 
oolourless face, ami deep dark eyes 
towards him; but without loosening 
her hold in the least. 

The whisper was repeated. 

“Mama!” said the child. . 

The little voice, familiar and dearly 
loved, awakened some show of con¬ 
sciousness, even at that obb. For a 
moment; Jjieclosed eye-lids trembled, 
pud the np^ffiFljuivered, and the faint¬ 
est. shadow of a smile was seen. 

Mama".! cried the child sobbing 
alrfid. “Oh’dear Mama! oh dear 
Mama! ” . » ( 

The" D.octor gently btusLbr} tfie 

scattered ringltts of the child; hsidel 
from the face and moiftB of life mother. 
Mas how calm'tBby lay there ; how 
little breath there was to stir them ! 

Thus, clinging fast to that slight 
spar within her arms,- the mother 
drifted ont upon the dark and un¬ 
known sea that rolls round all the 

world. 


CHAPTER II. 


IK WHICH TIMELY PROVISION IS MADS FOR AN EMBBOKNOY THAT Will 
SOMKTIMEsitftSK IN THE BEST RtOCLATIO FAMILIES. 

JL 


shall nevef Cjgfio to congratu- 
jatoamyself,” said Mts. £hick, “ on 
said, when # I 'little ti^ght 
'whatVas ill‘store for us,—really as 
if I was inspired by something,—that 
l forgave poor dear FaSmy everything. 
Wliatevbr*happens! thnWmust always 
be a cd|nfi)rt to me ! ” 

Mi's. \lhick made this impressive 
observation in the drawing'-room, after 


having descended thither from the in- 
spectiMii o£»the‘Mantua-MaBers up¬ 
stairs, ^who were busy on the fa.uiiy 
mourning. She delivered jt f<‘? tlw 
behoof of Mr. Chick, who &as a stout 
bald gentlemaif, with a very : large 
tface, and his hands continually in his 
pockets, and who had a tendency in 
his nature to whistle and hum tunes, 
which, sensible of the indecorum of 
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such sounds in a house of grief, he 
was at some pains to repress at 
present. 

“Don’t you over-exeii yourself, 
Loo,” said Mr. Clfiek, “or you’ll be 
laid up with spasms, I sfe. Eight 
tol loor rul! Bless my soul, I forgot! 
We ’re here one day and gone the 
next! ” 

Mrs. Chick contented herself with 
a glance of reproof, and then pro¬ 
ceeded with the <hrea& of her dis¬ 
course. 

“I am sure,” she said, “I hope 
this 'heart-rending oceufrence will be 
a ’ warning to all, of us, to accustom 
ourselves to rouse ourselges and to 
make efforts in time,where they’re 
required of us. There's a moral in 
everything, if we would only avail 
ourselves of it. It will ^".our own 
faults if we lose sight one.” 

Mr. Chick invaded the gra’to silence 
which ensued on this rpmarK vvdth 
the singularly inappropriate air of\ 1 A 
cobbler „tliere was; ’ and checking 
himsejf, in- some .confusion^ observed, 
thatv" -it was undoubtedly ' our own 
faults K we -didn’t improve such 
melancholy occasions as the present. * 

‘.‘Which might be bettor improved, 

I should think, Mr. C.,” retorted Ids 
helpmate, after a short pause, “than 
by the introduction, either of the col- 
lego hornpipe, or the equally unmean¬ 
ing and unfeeling remark of rump-te- 
idditv, bow-wow-wow! ”—which Mr. 
Chick had indeed indulged in, under 
his breath, and which Mrs. Chick 
repeated in a tone of withering scorn. 

“Merely habit, my dear,” pleaded 
Mr. Chick. 

“Nonsense! Habit!” retarned bis 
wife. ' ‘ If you ’re a rational- being, 
•don’t make such ridiculous excuses. 
Habit! If I was hj get a .jjfjffit' (a® 
you call it) of walking on tfwHbCUng, 
like the flies, I should hestf-wStlgh of 
•it, r-dara say.” W-m 

It appehred sp prohabH-Htat B u c h 
a habit might be atten(ns*with some 
degree of notoriety, tMt Mr. Chic? 
didift venture to dispute the position. 

“How’s the Baby, Loo '! ” asked 
Mr. Chick : to channe the subiect. 


■ ■ “What Baby do you moan r an¬ 
swered Mrs. Cluck. “1 am sure the 
morning I have had, with that dining* 
■ room down stairs one mass of babies, 
no me in their senses would believe. ” 

“One mass of<- babies !■" repeated 
Mr/ Chick, staring with an alarmed 
expression about him. 

“It would have occurred to most 
men,” said Mrs. Chick,.,“that poor 
dear Fanny being* no more, it becomes 
necessary to provide a Nurse.” 

“Oh! Ah!” said Mr. Chick. 

“ Toor-rul—such is life, I mean. I 
hope you are suited, my dear.” 

“Indeed I am not,” said Mrs. 
Chick; “nor likely to be, so &r as I 
can see. Meanwhile, of course, the 
child is—” 

“Going to the very Deuce,” said 
Mr. dyck, thoughtfully, “to be 
sure. ” 

Admonished, however, that he had 
committed himself, by the indigna¬ 
tion expressed in Mrs. Chick’s coun¬ 
tenance at tfie idea of a Dorn bey going 
there; and thinking to atone for his 
misconduct by a bright suggestion, 
he added: 

“Couldn’t something temporary be 
done with a teapot ? ” 

If he had meant to bring the sub¬ 
ject prematurely to a close, lie could 
not have done it more effectually. 
After looking at him for some mo¬ 
ments in silent resignation, Mis. 
Chick walked majestically to the 
window and peeped through the 
blind, attracted by the sound of 
wheels. Mr. Chick, finding that’’ his 
destiny was, for the time, against 
him, ^aid no more, and walked off. 
But it was not always thus with Mr. 
Chick. He Atas . often in the ascend¬ 
ant himselfjV and at a those J jrnes 
punished LouiiX roundly. In ilieir 
matrimonial bickerings they Wqres 
upon, the whol%- ‘a , well-nsstekedy 
fairly-balanced, gitfe-and-take ' Couple. 
It would have, been, generally speak¬ 
ing, very difficult Jo have betted on 
the winner. • Often- when Mr, Chick 
seemed beaten, he would /ittduenly 
make k start, turn the tstbl*, clatter 
them abouf the ears of Mrs. Chick.* 
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'and carry all before him. Being 
liable himself 'to similar unlooked-for 
checks from Mra. Chick, their little 
contests usually possessed^ a cha¬ 
racter *of uncertainty that was \;ery I 
animating. . 

Miss Tox had arrived on the whhels 
just now alluded to, aisl came ran¬ 
ging into the room in a breathless 
condition. . * 

“My dear Louisa,* said Miss Tox, 
“is the vacancy still unsupplied ?” 

“You good soul, yes,” said Mrs. 
Chick. 

“Then, my dear Louisa,” returned 
Miss Tox, “ X hope and believe—but 
iu one auoment, my dear, I 'll intro¬ 
duce the party.” 

Running down stairs again as fast 
as she had run up, Miss Tox got 
the party out of the hackney-coach, 
and soon returned With .,it under 
convoy. ,• 

It then appeared that she had used 
the word, not iu its legal or business 
acceptation, when it- merely expresses 
an individual. hut as a noun of mul¬ 
titude, or signifying many: for Miss 
Tox cscorteif a plump rosy-cheeked' 
wholesome apple-faced young woman, 
with an infant in bor arms; a younger 
woman not so plump, but apple-faced 
alsif, who led a plump and apple- 
faced child in each hand; another 
plump and also apple-faced boy who 
walked ty himself; and finally, a 
plump and apple-faeed man, who 
carried in his arms another plump 
and jpplo-faced boy, whom he .stood 
down on the floor, and admonished, 
in a husky whisper, to “kitch hold 
of his brother Johnny.” 

“My dear Louisa,” said Miss Tox, 
“knowing your great Apjflety, and 
wishing to relieve itj I riRted oft' my¬ 
self t* tHe Queen Charlotte's Koval 
Merjiftl Females, ’which yoi» had foj- 
irpt, Wfiajjpuk the efueation, Was there 
anybodytfifre thit they thought 
would suit.* No, thoy sgid there was 
not. When they gave me that an¬ 
swer, I ^o* assure, you, thy dear, I 
was cfimUtt driven to despair on your 
account. But it.dul so hupjaen,* that 
c|e of the Koyal Married Fgmales, 


\ hearing the inquiry, reminded the 
matron of another who had gone to 
her own home, and who, she sail 
would in all likelihood be most Bath 
factory. The momfnt I heard this 
and had i£*eorroborated by the matro; 
—excellent references and unimpeach 
able character—I-got the address, ui; 
dear, and posted oft' again.” 

“Lijco the dear good Tox, yoi 
are ! ” said Lmysa. . 

“Not at all,” returned Miss Tox 
‘ ‘ Don’t say so. Arriving at tin 
house (the cleauest place, my dear 
You might eat your dinner off'th; 
floor), I found the whole family sit 
ting at table; and feeling that m 
account of. them could he half si 
comfortable to you and Mr. Dombqj 
as the sight of them all together, J 
broughf^ttAem all away. “Thil 
gqntlemany^®} Miss Tox, pointing 
out th&rfljpple-faced man, ; “is tin 
fattejp^ WiU you have the goodness 
to c<*ne a little forward, Sir ?” 

The apple-faced man having, sheep 
ishly complied with this" l'twuest, 
stood chuckling’and grinning 'in* a 
front vow. 

•“This is his wtftf^of course,” said 
Miss Tox, jingling out the young 
woman with the baby. “How do 
you do, Polly ? ” 

“I’m pretty well, I thank you, 
Ma’am,” said Polly.. 

By way of bringing her out dexter¬ 
ously, Miss Tox had made the inquiry 
as in condescension to an old acquaint¬ 
ance whom she hadn’t seen for a fort¬ 
night or so. 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Miss 
Tox. “The other young woman is 
her.unmarried sister, who lives with 
them, and would take care of her 
children. Her name’s Jemima. How 
do you Jemima ? ” , 

“I’m ■ pretty well, I thank you, 
Ma’am,'”*fetnrned Jemima. m 

“I’m very glad indeed .to Hear 
it,” said Miss Tojc. “I hope you’ll 
k^ep so. ‘Five children. ’ Youngest 
six weeks.’ The fine little boy with 
the blister on his nose is the cldust. 
The blister, I believe,” said Miss 
T^r, looking rohnd upon the family, 
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“is not constitutional, but ucci-J heavier than its ordinary load : bu£ 
dental ? ” I it was more a sense of *the child’s lo.'s 


The apple-faced man was under¬ 
stood to growl, “Flat iron.” 

“I beg your* pardon, Sir,” said 
Miss Tux, “did you?—” " 

“ Flat iron,” lie repeated. 

“Oh yes,” said Miss Tox. “Yes! 
quite true. - I forgot. ' The little 
creature, in his mother’s absence, 
smelt a warm flat ^ron. tou ’re 
quite right, Sir. ‘You were going toi 
have the goodness to inform me, when 
we artived at the door, that you were 
by "trade, a—” * I 

“Stoker,” said the man. j 

“A choker!” said Miss Tox, quit® 
aghast. , I 

“Stoker.” said the man. “Steam, 
mgiue.” p 

“Oh-h! Yes!” Miss! 

Tox, looking thoughat him, apd\ 
seeming still to have but livery im-i 
perfect understanding of bis meaning. ( 
“And bow do you like it, Sir V’ 
“W^.ich, Mum ? ” said the man. f 
“That,” replied Miss Tox.* “Your 
fcrftde.” * ° 

“Oil! Pretty well, * Mum. The' 
ashes sometime^ ■"'‘gets in here‘s” 
touching his chest; “and makes a 
man speak gruff, as at the present 
time. Put it is ashes, Mum, not 
crustiness.” 

Miss Tox seemed to be so little en¬ 
lightened by this reply, as to find a 
difficulty in pursuing the subject. 
But Mrs. Chick relieved her, by 
entering into a close private examina¬ 
tion of Polly, her children, her mar¬ 
riage certificate, testimonials, add so 
forth. Polly coming out unscathed 
from this ordeal, Mrs. Chick with¬ 
drew with her report to her‘brother’s 
room, and as an emphatic comment 
on it, { .and corroboration of it, carried 
the two rosiest little Toodleffwith her, 
Tqpdle being the family nato£* of the 
apjVle-ffcced family. 

Mr. Dombey. had, remaituad' ^ 'his 
own apartment since his 

•wife, absorbed in visions 
education, and destinatiq|jjHjBp his 
baby son. Something lay^inHile bot¬ 
tom of his cool hfeart, celcler and 


than his own, awakening within him 
an almost angry sorrow. That the 
lifp and progress on which ffe buil* / 
such hopes, should be c endangered in 
thfe outset by so mean a want; that 
Dombey aiuLSon should' be tottering 
for a nurse, was a sore humiliation 
And yet in his pride *aipl jealousy, he 
viewed with s<V much bitterness the 
thought of being dependent for the ‘ 
very first step towards the accom¬ 
plishment of Ills soul’s desire, on a 
hired serving-woman who would be 
to the child, for the time, all that 
even his alliance could have tu&do his 
own wife, that in every now rejection 
of a candidate lie felt a secret pleasure. 
The time had now conic, however, 
when he could no longer be divided 
between\these two sets of feelings. 
The less do, as there seemed to be no 
flaw in the title of Polly Toodle after 
his sister l^ad set it forth, with many 
commendations on the indefatigable 
friendship of Miss Tox. 

“These children look healthy,” 
said Mr. Domliey. “But to think 
of their some day claiming a sort of 
relationship to Paul! Take them 
away, Louisa! Let me see this woman 
and her husband.” u 

Mrs. Chick bore oft" the tender pair 
of Toodles, and presently returned 
with that tougher couple whose pre¬ 
sence her brother had commanded. 

“My good woman,” said Mr. 
Dombey turning round in his easy 
chair, as one piece, and not as a* man * 
with limbs anjl joints, “I understand 
you are poor, and wish to earn money 
by nursing the little boy, my son, 
who has ogAi so prematurely deprived 
of what cAj never be replaced. I 
have no objection to your"* adding to 
tjie. comfortp of ySur family fey, that 
means. So far as 1 cp.u .toll se^m 
to be a deserving object?*' Put I must 
impose one pr two conditions on you, 
before you enter my house in that 
capacity. "While you are *tiep, I must 
stipulate that you are nlwflfys "known 
as—say # as Richards—afn ordinary 
name,- and convenient. Have \ m 
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any objection fk) be known as Richards?" and let her have it when and how she 
You had better consult your bus- pleases. Mr. what’s-your name, a 
band.” word with you, if you please!” 

As the husband did nothing but Thus arrested ou the threshold as 
chuckle and grin, and continually be was flowing his wife out of the 
draw his riglft hand across his mouth, room, Tuodle returned and confronted 
moistening the palm, Mrs. Toodle, Mr. Dombey alone. He was a strong, 
after nudging him twic* or tlirice in loose, round - shouldered, shuffling, 
# r ain, dropped a curtsey and replied Bhaggy fellow, on whom his clothes 
* 1 that perhaps if she was to be called I sat negligently :• with a good deal of 
out of her name, if would be con- hair and. wh^ker* deepened in its 
sidered in tiie wages.” natural tint, perhaps by smoke and 

“Oh, of course,” said Mi*. Dombey. coal-dust: hard knotty hands: and a 
“I desire to make it a question of square forehead, as coarse in grain as 
wages, altogether. Now, Richards, the bark of an oak. A {borough" cop - 
if you nurse my bereaved child, I trast in all respects to Mr. Dombey, 
wish vdh to remember this always. I who was one of those elose-shaved 
You will receive a liberal stipend in close-cut iponicd gentlemen who are 


return for the discharge o£ certain ' 
duties, in the performance of which, ! 
I wish you to see as little .of your 
family as possible. ' Wh<?n those 
duties cease to be required and ren¬ 
dered, and the stipend ceases to be 
paid, there is an end of«all relations 
between us. Do you understand 
me ? ” # 

• Mrs. Toodle seemed doubtful about 
it; and as fo Toodle himself, he had’ 
evidently no doubt whatever, that he 
was all abroad. 

“You have children of your own,” 
sail! Mr. Dombey. “It is not at all 
in this bargain that you need become 
attached t to my child, or that my 
child need become attached to'you. 

I don’t expect or desire anything of 
the kind. Quite the reverse. When 
you £o away from here, yon wilj have 
concluded what is a mere matter of 
bargain and sale, hiring and letting: 
and will stay away. Tim child will 
cease to remember you; and you will 
cease, if you please, to Wlcmber the 
Child.” • . / 

Mi*. Toodle, with da little more 
efllor^tn her cheeks than, sht had. fyid 
« she * 4ioped she knew 
herplao^’*' * 

“I hope you dtty Richards,” said 
Ml*. Dombey. “ I have no doubt you 
know i^j. very weU. Indeed it is so 
plain* ane^obvious that it could hardly 
be otherwise, ^ouisa, my. dear, ar- 
|^nge with Richards about % money, 


glossy and crisp like new bank not^s, 
and who seem to be artificially braced 
and ti&^jfted as by the stimulating 
action shower-baths. 

V Yav^Tiave a son, I believe ? ” said 
Mr. Jfmnbey. . 

• ‘^Four on 'em, Sir. Four hirns and 
a her. § All alive ! ”• 

“Why, .it’s as much as yv«u can 

afford to keep them !” said Mr. ‘Dbin- 

■» , • • «• 

bey. 

*“ I couldn’t hiffttiy afford hut one 
thing in the .world less, Sir.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ To lose ’em, Sir.” 

“Can you read?” asked Mr. Dom-. 
bey. 

“Why, not partiekTer, Sir.” 
“Write?” 

“With chalk, Sir.” 

‘ ‘ With anything ? ” 

‘ ‘ I could make shift to chalk a 
little bit, I think, if I was'put to it,” 
said Toodle after some reflection. 

*And yet,” said Mr. Dombey, 
“you ake two or three and thirty, X 
suppose ? ” 

“Thereabouts, X suppose,. Sir,” 
answered Toddle, after more reflec¬ 
tion. , • 9 

“Then why don’t you,4earft ?”' 
asked Mr. Domliey. 

. “So I’fa a going to, Sir. One of 
my little "boys is a goi?>g to learn ir.^ 
when he’s old enough, and beoi* to 
school himself.” 

“Weill” sSid Mr. Douihey, after 
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looking at him attentively, and with 
no great favour, as he stood gazing 
round the room (principally round the 
ceiling) and still drawing his hand 
across and across his moatj] “ You 
heard what I said to your wife just 
now ? ” 

“Polly heerd it,” sajd Toodle, 
jerking his bat over his shoulder in 
the direction of the door, with .an air 
of perfect confidence iu f his better half. 
“It’s all right.” 

“ As you appear to leave everything 
to her,” said Mr. Doinpey, frustrated 
in* his intention of impressing his 
views still more distinctly on the hus¬ 
band, .as the stronger character, “I 
suppose it is of no use my paying any¬ 
thing to you.” 

“Not' a bit,” said Toodle. “ Polly 
heerd it. She's awake, 

“I won't detain fSuNpnyhlonger 
then,” returned Mr. disap¬ 

pointed. “Where have»you 'forked 
all your life ? ” • *• 

“Mostly underground, Sir, ’till I 
got Married. I- come to. tfie level 
thdh.‘ I’m a going'on one of these 
here railroads* when they comes into 
full play.” 

As the last straw breaks the laden 
camel’s back, this piece of under¬ 
ground information crushed the sink¬ 
ing spirits of Mr. Dombey. He mo¬ 
tioned his child’s foster-father to the 
door, who departed by no means un¬ 
willingly : and then turning the key, 
paced up and down the room in 
solitary wretchedness. For all his 
starched, impenetrable dignity and 
composure, he wiped blinding tears 
from his eyes as he did so ; and often 
said, with an emotion of which* lie 
would not, for the world, have had a 
witness, “Poor little fellow !” 

It may have been characteristic of 
Mr. Dombcy’s prid%? that he pitied 
himself through tb« -child. Npt poor 
me.’ Ntyt poor widower, confiding by 
constraint in of an ignorant 

Rmd who working ‘mostly 

Underground VjlHr ms life, frnd yet at 
whose door BjtypflK has never knocked, 
and at whosj^poor table four sons 
daily sit—but* poor little fellow ! 


Those words being pn his lips, it 
occurred to him—-and it is an instance 
of the strong attraction with which his 
hopes airl fears and all his thoughts 
/were tending to one centre—‘that n> 
I great temptation was bding placed in 
this woman s way. Her infant was a 
boy too. Now, would it bo possible 
for her to change them ? 

Though lie was soon** satisfied that 
he had dismissed the idea as romantic 
and unlikely—though possible, there 
was no denying—he could not help 
pursuing it so far as to entertain 
within himself a picture of what his 
condition would be, if he should dis¬ 
cover such an imposture wherT he was 
grown old. Whether a man so situ¬ 
ated, wpuld be able to pluck away 
the result of so many years of usage, 
confidence, and liclief, from the im¬ 
postor, and endow a stranger with 
it? - 

As his unusual emotion subsided, 
these misgivings gradually melted 
away, though so much of their,sha¬ 
dow remained behind, that lie was 
constant in his resolution to look 
'closely after Richards himself, with¬ 
out appearing to do so. Beiug now in 
an easier frame of mind, he regarded 
the woman’s station as rather an ad¬ 
vantageous circumstance than other¬ 
wise, by placing, in itself, a broad 
distance between her and the child, 
and rendering their separation easy 
and natural. 

Meanwhile terms were ratified and 
agreed upon between Mrs. Chick .and 
Richards, with the assistance of Miss 
Tox; and Richards being with much 
ceremony invested with the Dombey 
baby, as if it were an Order, resigned 
her own, wttfi many tears and kisses, 
to Jemima. \ Glasses oof wine were 
then producecfj'tito sustain the drooping 
spirits of otlie, family. 1 * M • • 

‘fc'You ’ll take«a ^la-p yornffCW,' Sir. 
won’t you?” said Miss as Toodle 
appeared. 9 •* * * 

“ Thankee, Mum,” said. Toodle, 
“since you “arc suppressing ” 

“ And you ’re very glad/yto ’leave 
your 4 dear good wife in suoli a com¬ 
fortably home, ain’t you, Sir?” saiil 
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Miss Tox, nodding and winking at f sure, Louisa, yon don't blame her for 
him stealthily. | being fond of it '! ” 

“No, Mum,” said Toodlc. “Here’s “Oh no!,” cried Mrs. Chick, be- 
wisliing of her back agin. ” t I nignantly. 

Polly ci od more than ever at this. “Still,presumed’Miss Tox, “she 
So Mrs. Chick* who»had her matroply naturally must be interested in her 
apprehensions that this indulgence in young charge, and must consider it a 
grief might he prejudicial to the little privilege to. see a little cherub closely 
4>omhcy (“acid^ indeed,” she whis- connected with the superior classes, 
pered Miss ffox), hastened to the graduajly unfolding itself front' day to 
rescue. * day at one cogimo# fountain. Is it 

“Your little, child will thrive not so, Louisa?” 
charmingly with your sister Jemima, “Most undoubtedly!” said Mrs. 
Richards,” said Mrs. Chick; “and Chick. “You see, my,love, she’s 
you have only to make an effort—this already quite contented and cemfort- 
is a world of effort, you know, Rich- able, and means to 'say good-bye to 
ards—tif be very happy indeed. You her sister Jemima and her little pets, 
have lieen already measured for your and her gopd honest husband, with a 
mourning, haven’t you, Richards ? ” light heart and a smile ; don’t sh^ 
“ Yc—es. Ma’am,” sobbed Polly. my dear!” 

“ And it’ll lit beautifully, I know,” “ Ohtl •..•>! ’’ cried Miss Tox. “To 
said Mrs. Chick, “for the same young ba sure'Sh^oes’! ” 
person has made me many dresses. J%>t\v>Mfsta>iding which, .however, 
The very best materials, too ! ” poor #Clly embraced tjiem all round 

“Lor, you’ll be so smart,” said in great distress, and finally ran away 
MismTox, “that your husband won't to avoid any more .particular leave-, 
kit w you ; w*U you, Sir ? ” ’ taking between herself and" the chil- 

• “I should know her,” said Toodlc, dren. But the str’atagein hardly Fftie- 
grnffly, “anyhowsand anywheres.” ceeded as well as it,deserved ’ for the 
Toodle was evidently not to be smallest boy buf’ ohe divining her 
bought over. intent, immediately began swarming 

“As to living, Richards, you know,” up stairs after her—if that word of 
pursued Mrs. Chick, “why the very doubtful etymology be admissible— 
best of everything will be at your dis- on his arms and legs; while the eldest 
posal. You will order your little din- (known in the family by the name of 
ner every day; and anything you take Biler, in remembrance of the steam 
a fancy to, I ’in sure will be as readily engine) beat a demoniacal tattoo with 
provided as if you were a Lady. ” his boots, expressive of grief; in 

“Yes, to he sure!” said, Miss which he was joined by the rest of 
Tox, keeping up the ball with great the family. 

sympathy. “And ay to porter!— A "quantity of oranges and halfpence, 

quite unlimited, will it not,'Louisa?” thrust indiscriminately on each youug 
“Oh, certainly!” returned Mrs. ’foodie, checked the .first violence of 
Chick in the same tone.I*‘“With a their regret, and the family wire 
little mbstmjnce, yop kii^w, my dear, speedily transported to their -own 
in poilt o7"vegetables.’^ home, ljy means of the baekueyeoach 

* ‘‘(fnd pickles, ^perhaps,” •suggested kept in waiting for that purpose. The 
jlf iss'Vcg^. - ; jj» 1 * * children,* under the guardianship* of 

“With ’such exceptions,” said Jemima, blocked up the wiiyjbw, 'and 
Louisa, ‘‘she’ll eRnsuit her choice dropped out oranges .-and halfpence 
entirely, ai^l be under no restraint at a(j the waj along. Mr. Toodle inm¬ 
all, my tyve.” * self preferred to ride “behind among 

“ And\hen, of course, you kpow,” the spikes, as being the mode of can- 
said Miss'fox, V however fond she is veyance to which he was best accus- 
A her own dear little child—and I’m fe^ned. 
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CHAPTER III. i 

IN WHICH MR. DOMBEY, Aff A MAN AND A FATHER, IS «EEN &T- THE HEAD 
OF THE HOME-DEPARTMENT. 


The funeral of the deceased lady 
having been performed ” to the en¬ 
tire satisfaction of tiie undertaker, as 
well as of the neighbourhood at large, 
which is generally disposed to be cap¬ 
tious on such a point, and is prone to 
take offence at any omissions or short¬ 
comings in the ceremonies, the various 
members of Mr. Dombey’s household 
subsided into their several places in 
the domestic system' That small 
world, like the great one out of doors, 
had the capacity of easily getting 
iisyjdead; and when thfrALsoic’ v^d said 
she* Was a quiet-tempereeP^dy, a&l 
the house-keeper had said it\as c the 
common lot, aud the by tier had saidj 
who'd have thought it, and the house¬ 
maid had ,said shb couldn’t hardly be¬ 
lieve it, and the footman had said it 
seemed exactly .like a dream, they had 
quite worn the sukWit out, and begf-n 
to think their mourning was wearing 
rusty too. 

On Itichards, who was established 
up-stairs in a state of honourable 
captivity, the dawn of her new life 
seemed to break cold and grey. Mr. 
Dombey’s house was a large one, ou 
the shady side of a tall, dark, dread¬ 
fully ^genteel street in the region be¬ 
tween Portland-place and Bryanstone- 
square. It was a corner house, with 
great wide areas containing cellars 
frowned upon by barred windows, §nd 
leered at by crooked-eyed doors lead¬ 
ing to dustbins. It was a house of 
dismal state, with a circular back to 
it, containing a whole suite of draw¬ 
ing-rooms looking upon a gravelled 
yarC, where two gau^t ;;$re$s,* with 
blackened' trunks and branches, rat¬ 
tled father than rus*|&|, their leaves 
were so srook^-dri*^' The summer- 
sun was never opgJPe street, but in 
the^ 13 morning abriMp breakfast-time, 
when it came yrim the water-carts 
.and the old clothes-men, and the pe/ - 1 


pie with geraniums, and the urabrella- 
mender, and tfie man wjio trilled the 
little bell of the Dutch clock as he 
went along. It was soon gone again 
to return no more that day ; and the 
bands of music and the straggling 
Punch’s shows going after it, left it a 
prey to the most dismal of organs, 
and white mice ; with now ;:md then 
a porcupine, to vary the entertain¬ 
ments ; until the butlers whose fami¬ 
lies wer$ dining out, began to stand at 
the house doors in the twilight, and 
the lamp-lighter made his nightly 
failure in attempting to brighten up 
the street with gas. 

It was as blank a house inside as 
outside. When the funeral was pyer, 
Mr. Dombey ordered the furniture to 
be covered up — perhaps to preserve 
*it for the son with whom his plans 
were all associated—and the rooms to 
be ungarnished, saving such as he re¬ 
tained for himself on the ground door. 
Accordingly, mysterious shapes were 
made of tables aud chairs, heaped to¬ 
gether in the middle of rooms, and 
covered over with great winding- 
sheets. Bell-handles, window-blinds, 
and looking-glasses, being papered up 
in journals, daily and weekly, ob¬ 
truded fragmentary accounts of deaths 
and dreadful murders. Every chan¬ 
delier or lustre, muffled in hollaed, 
looked like a monstrous tear depend¬ 
ing from vthe ceiling’s eye. Odours, 
as from vault; and damp places, came 
out of the (moneys. *Pn£‘ dea$ and 
buried Jacjy was awful in a phi^re- 
frump of ghastly* bandages.ery 
gust of wind that ^lut eddy-*' 

ing round the corjwr from the neigh¬ 
bouring mews, some fragments of the 
straw that lmd been^ strewn 4 before the 
house when she was ill, mil/^wed re¬ 
mains *of which were still cleaving to 
the neighbourhood; and these, being 
always drawn by some invisible 
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attraction to thd threshold of the | 
dirty house to let immediately oppo¬ 
site, addressed a dismal eloquence to 
tjjjr. Dora bey’s windows. « 

T*The ajfirtments which Mr. Dom- # 
bey reserved ior* his *wq inhabiting, 
were attainable from the hall, an<f 
consisted of a fitting-rooma library, 
wh^ih was in fact a dressing-room, 
so that the ijgn&l of hot-pressed 
paper, vellum, morocco,* and Russia 
lelither, contended in it with the 
smell of divers pairs of boots; and a 
kind of conservatory or little glass 
breakfast - room beyond, commanding 
a prospect of the trees before men¬ 
tioned, and, generally speaking, of a 
lew prowling cats. These three 
rooms opened upon one another^ In 
the morning, when Mr. Dombey was 
at his breakfast in one or other of 
the two first mentioned of them, as 
well as in the afternoon when he 
came home to dinner, a bell was 
rung for Richards to repaijj to this 
glass yjiamber, and there walk to and 
fro with her young charge. From 
th<4 glimpses she caught of Mr. Bom- 
bey at these tidies, sitting in the dark 
distance, looking out towards the in¬ 
fant from among the dark heavy fur¬ 
niture— the house had been inhabited 
for years by his father, and in many 
of its appointments was old-fashioned 
and grim — she began to entertain 
ideas of him in his solitary state, as 
if lie were a lone prisoner in a cel\, 
<f a strange apparition that was not 


to be accosted or understood. 

* Little Paul Dombey’a foster-mother 
had led this life herself, and had 
carried little Paul through it* for some 
weeks; and had returned up stairs 
one day'•from a melancholy • saunter 
through thedjgiipy rooms cl state (she 
never vwtnt^out withoirj^frs. Chicle, 
who fWfled on fine •mornings, •usually 
accomvftjfi-J. by JVjisff Tax, to take h«r' 
and Baby huF-si$t airftg —or in other 
words, to march thenf .grayely up and 
down the pavement; .like a walking 
funeral); ^vl&n, as^he wts sitting 
in her Own*oorn, the door was slowly 
and quietly Opened. and a dark-dyed 
iitlfo girl looked in. 


•“It’s Miss Florence come home 
from her aunt’s, no doubt,” thought 
Richards, who had never seen the 
child before. iK Hope I see you well, 
Miss.” 

“Is that \hy brother?” asked the 
child,*pointing to the Baby. 

“Yes, my pretty,” answered Rich¬ 
ards. “Comd and kiss him.” 

But the child., instead of advancing, 
looked her earnestly in the face, and 
said : 

“What have vou clone with my 
Mama?” 

“Lord bless the little "erector 
cried Richards, “what a sad ques¬ 
tion! I done?. Nothing, Miss.” 

“What have they clone with my 
Mama?” inquired the child. 

“I never saw such a melting thing 
in all mf’.jljfe!” said Richards, who 
naturally J^ubKituted for this child 
one o£ her a wn, inquiring for herself 
in -like ^'cu instances. “Comd nearer 
here, my dear Miss ! Don’t be afraid 
of me. ” 

“I am dot afraid of you,” said the 
child, drawing neai%r! ‘ * But I want 
t& know what* they haw tlonfc with 
my Mama.” - 

“My darling,” said Richards, “you 
wear that pretty black frock in re¬ 
membrance of your Mama. ” 

“I can remember my Mama,” re¬ 
turned the child, with tears springing 
to her eyes, “in any frock.” 

“But people put on black, to re¬ 
member people when they’re gone.” 

“ Where gone?” asked the child. 

“Come and sit down by me,” said 
Richards, “ and I'll tell you a story.” 

With a quick perception that it 
was intended to relate to what she 
had asked*, little Florence laid aside 
the bonnet she had held in her hapd 
until now^ and sat down on a stool 
at the Nurse’s *feet, looking up into 
her face. % • 

“ Once upon a time,” said •Rich¬ 
ards, “there was a lady—& very 
good lady, dnd her lit'tle ’daughter 
dearly loved‘her. ” • 

“A very good lady and her little 
daughter dearly loved her,” repeated 
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“Who, when God thought it right ping tears upon the.fi. “There, pool 
that it should be so, was taken ill dear ! ” 

and died.” “Oh well, Miss Floy! And won’t 

The child shuddered.' your Pa be angry neither! ” cried j 

“Died, never to he seen again by quick voice at the door, proceedi.g 
any one on earth, and'was buried from a short,,, brown,. womanly girl 
in the ground whepe the . trees of fourteen, with a little snub nose, 
grow.” ’ and black pyes like jet’beads. “When 

“The cold ground,” Said the child it was ’tickerlerly given out that ( vou 
shuddering again. , wasn’t to go and r worrit the wet 

“No! The warm ground,” re- nurse.” * 
turned Polly, Seiziiffr her advantage, “She don’t worry me,” was the 
“where the ugly little seeds turn surprised rejoinder of Polly. “I am 
into beautiful flowers, and into grass, very fond of children.” 
aud com," and I don’t know what all “Oh! but begging your pardon, 
besides. Where good people turn Mrs. Richards, that don’t matter 
into bright angels, and fly away to you know,” returned ibeablack-eyed 
JieaVen!” girl, who was so desperately sharp 

The child, who "had" drooped her and biting that she seemed to make 
head, raised it again, and sat looking one’s “eyes water. “I may be very 
at her intently. fond ^of penny winkles, Mrs. Richards, 

“So; let me see,” ramtjPoIly, not but it don’t follow that I’m to have 
a little flurried Letweetfhfhis earnest ’em for tea.” 

scrutiny, her desire to cbi^foVt the “Well, it don’t matter," said 

child, her sudden’success, and her Polly. 

very slight confidence in her own “Oh, thank’e Mrs. Richards, don’t 

powers.. “So,’ when this lady died, it!” returned the sharp girl. “Re- 
wherever they’ took, her, * or wherever meiubering, however,’if you’ll be so 
they put her, she went to God ! anil good, that Miss Floy’s under my 
she prayed to.Him, this lady did,” charge, and Master Paul ’s under 
said Polly, affecting herself beyond your’n.” 

measure; being heartily in earnest, “Bat still we needn’t quarrel,” 

“ to teach her little daughter to be said Polly. a 

sure of that in her heart: and to “Oh no, Mrs. Richards,” rejoined 
know that she was happy there and Spitfire.. “Not at all, I don’t wish 
loved her still: and to hope and try it, we needn’t stand upon that foot- 
— Oh all her life—to meet her there ing, Miss Floy being a permanency, 
one day, nevor, never, never to part Master Paul a temporary.” Spitfire 
any more.” made use of none but comma pauses ; 

“It was ray Mama!” exclaimed shotting out whatever she had to say' 

the child, springing up, and clasping in one sentence, aud in one breath, 
her round the neck. • if possible. 

“Aud the child’s heart,” said “Miss Florence has just come 

Polly, drawing her to her breast: home, he^n’t sjbe 1” staked Polly. 

“the little (laughter’s 1 heart was so “Yes, Mrs. Richp^ls, just come 

full of the truth of. this, that even home, and^frere, Missf*’iT-ioybefore 
when she heard It from ‘a strange you’ve jteeu in the.house a quicker of 
nurse that couUa'fi 'tell it .right, but nq hour, you go a smearing yvur wet 
t«s f poor mother herself and that face against thu cxflSnSrtf?' mourmfig' 
was alij she ImmI a comfort in it— that Sirs. Richards is a .wearing for 
didn’t feel jjjh Iftneiy^sobbed and your Ma! ” With this remonstrance, 
cried upon Mjr bosom—took kindly young Spitfire, whose md gmme was 
to the baby Ipng in her lap—and— Susan Nipper, ’detached srthe child 
there, thsrtb' there!” Said Polly, from her new friend by aewrencii—as 
smoothing Ipe child’-? curls and drop- if she w’ere a tooth. But she seemed 
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fo do it, more Jj thd excessively sharp 
exercise of her official functions, than 
with any deliberate unkindness. 

“She’ll be quite happy, *urw shc^ 
‘■lias coAe home again,” said Polly, 
nodding to her withj a^L encouraging 
smile upon her wliolesomcHhce, “and 
will be so pleased to upo her dear 
I^iyia to-night.” , 

“Lork, IVl^-s.* Richards !” cried 
Miss Nipper, taking* up her words 
■with a jerk. “Don’t. See her dear 
Papa indeed! I should like to see 
her do it! ” 

“Won’t she then?” asked Polly. 

“Lork, Mrs. Richards, no, her 
Pa’s a dial too wrapped up in some¬ 
body else, and before there was a 
somebody else to be wrapped up in 
she never was a favourite, girls are 
thrown away in this house,. Mrs. 
Richards, / assure you.” 

The child looked quickly from one 
nurse to the other, as if. she under¬ 
stood and felt what was sai^. 

“Jfou surprise me!” cried Polly. 
“ Hasn’t Mr. Dorn bey seen her 
si^ieo—” 

“No,” interrupted Susan Nipper., 
“Not once since, and lie hadn’t 
hardly set his eyes upon her before 
tbat ^or months and months, and I 
don’i think he’d have known her for 
$iis own child if he had met her in 
the streets, or would know her for 
his own child if lie was to meet her 
in the streets to-morrow, Mrs. Rich¬ 
ards, as to ?nc,” said Spitfire, with 
a, giggle, “ I doubt if *s aweer of 
'my existence.” , -V • '.$■ 

“Pretty dear!” s^id Richards; 
meaning, not Miss Nipper, but the 
little Florence. 

“Oh! there’s a Tartar, «wi thin a 
hundred mile.jyfrf where we’re now in 
qpnverq§*itttf ll! 1 can* you, Mrs. 
RioI^mIs, present* company# always 
excepted 4oo,” • Attain Nipper 1 

"•wish yofi 11 ^.,.;d inoAiing, Mrs. Rich¬ 
ards, now * Miss Flojf.yoij come along 
with me,-and don’t go hanging back 
like a naughty wjgked Child that 
judgments is no example to, don’t.” 

In spite of being thus adjured, *and 
iu#spite also of some* hauling the 


part of Susan Nipper, tending towards 
the dislocation of her right shoulder, 
little Florence broke away, and kissed 
her new frieiul, affectionately. 

“ Good ,^>ye!” said the child. 
“God bless you! I shall come to 
see You again*, soon, and you’ll come 
to see me ? Susan will let us. Won’t 
you, Susan ?* 

Spitfire seemed .to be in tlie‘main a 
good-natured lijtle Jx>dy,. although a 
disciple of that school of trainers of 
the young idea which holds that 
childhood, like money, must be 
shaken and rattled and jostled about 
a good deal to keep it bright. For, 
being thus appealed to with some en¬ 
dearing gestures, and caresses, she 
folded her small arms and shook heg 
head, and conveyed a relenting ex¬ 
pression* 1 in to her very-vide - open 
blfy;k ey ^s. T . 

“Jt aint* right of you t ; o ask it, 
Miss J^Toy, f<5r you know I can’t re¬ 
fuse you. but Mrs. Richards and me 
will see what can tyj done, if Mrs. 
Richards* lilacs, I may. wish, * you see, 
to take a voyag*e * to Chaney, Mfs. 
'Richards, but* I mayn’t* know how to 
lea*e the London Docks.” 

Richards assented to the proposi¬ 
tion. 

“This house ain’t so exactly ring-" 
ing with merry-making,” said Miss 
Nipper, “that one need be lonelier 
thau one must be. Your Toxes and. 
your Chick>-es may draw out my two 
front double teeth, Mrs. Richards, 
but that’s no reason why I need 
offer ’em the whole set.” 

This proposition was also assented 
to by Richards, as an obvious one. 

“So I’m agreeable, I’m sure,” 
said Susan Nipper, “to live friendly, 
Mrs. Richards, while Master Raul 
continues a permanency, if the ipeans 
can be planntM out without going 
openly ^gainst orders, but goodness 
gracious me, Miss Floy, you % Haven’t 
got your things olf yet,, you naughty 
child, you hflven’t, come along !'* 

With these words, Susan Nipper, 
in a transport, .of coercion, made 
charge at her young ward, and swept 
hereout of the roolh. 
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is Masiilr P/uJ, Kichai 
thriving. Sir, and w 


urds? ’ 


The child, in her grief and neglect/ 
was so gentle, so quiet, and uncom 
plaining; was possessed of so mui ‘ 
affection that no one seemed to ca: 
to have, and so much ^rowful ii . 

telligcnoe that no one seemed to mindF] ration, and jgolaffcetfrig to he ha! 


“Ilow is ] 

“Quito thri- 
“lie looks so” said Mr. Dorn 
glancing with great interest at 
face she ui^overed for hfc 


tin 


or think about the wounding ‘of 
that Polly’s heart was sore when she 
was left alone again. In the simple 
passage that had taken place between 
herself and the jnothnless little girl, 
her own motherly heart lmd l>een 
touched no less than the child’s; and 
she felt, as the child # did, that there 
jww something of confidence and in¬ 
terest between them from that mo¬ 
ment. . 

Notwithstanding Mr. Tgodle’s great 
reliance on Polly, she was perhaps in 
point of artificial accomplishments 
very little his superior. Buf’.she was 
a good plain sample of a.nalare that 
is ever, in the mass, Letter, truer, 
higher, nobler, quicker .’to l3tj, and 
much more constant • to retain, all 
tenderness and .pity, self-denial and 
devotion,' than, the nature*of men. 
And; perhaps, unlearned as she was, 
she could nave brought a dawning 
knowledge home to Mr. Dombey*' at 
that early day, which would not then 
have struck him in the end like light¬ 
ning. 

But this is from the purpose. 
Polly only thought, at that time, of 
improving on her successful propiti¬ 
ation of Miss Nipper, and devising 
some means of having little Florence 
beside her, lawfully, and without 
rebellion. An opening happened to 
present itself that very night. 

She had been rung down into the 
glass room as usual, and had walked 
about and about it a long time, with 
the baby in her arms, when, to her 
great, surprise and dismay,,,.Mr. Dom¬ 
bey came out, suddenly, stopped 
before her. <i 

‘ Ghpd evening, Rich|M$$Pr' 

J-ust the same apstOTgMiff gentle¬ 
man, as he had appoftfia' to her on 
that first day. Socljjra hard-looking 
gentleman, that Joe involuntarily 
dropped her eyesjpihd her curtsey at 
the same time. 


careless oWu. “ They giro you every¬ 
thing you want, I hope?*’ 

“Oh yes, thank you, Sir.” 

She suddenly appended such an 
obvious hesitation !•> this reply, how¬ 
ever, that Mr. Dombey, who had* 
turned away, stopped, and turned 
round again, inquiringly. 

“I believe nothing is so good for 
making children lively and cheerful 
Sir, as seeing other children playing 
about ’em,” observed Polly, taking 
couragg. 

“ I think I mentioned to you, 
Richards, when you came here,” said 
Mr. Dombey, with a frown, “that 1. 
wished you to see as little of your 
family as possible. You can continue 
your walk jf you please.” 

With that, he disappeared into hi.; 
inner room ; and Polly.had the satis¬ 
faction of feeling that he had tho¬ 
roughly misunderstood'her object and. 
that she had fallen into disgrace with¬ 
out the least advancement of her 
purpose. 

Next night, she found him w a'.king 
about the conservatory when she cunA 
down. As she stopped at the door, 
checked by this unusual sight-, and 
uncertain whether to advance or re¬ 
treat, he called her in. 

“Jf you really think that sort of 
society is good for the child,” ho said.' 
sharply, as ijf there had been no in¬ 
terval since she proposed it, “whore’s 
Miss Florence? ” 

“Nothing could be better than Miss 
Florence Sir,” s/iidi^Polly fagerly, 
“but I understood frolt?''W* little 
maid tin t iJjeyVnte not to—” «*>e . 
v (Mr. Dombey - thy .bcft, and 
walked till it wal anmWfeSfT 

“Tell them/'always to* let Miss 
Florence he with • Richards when•sho 
chooses, aftd go jout with ty>r, and so 
forth. Tell them to let the children 
be together, when Richards wishe it.” 

The iron was mow hot, and llichiferds 
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striking on it floldll— it was a good 
cause and she was t»>!d in it, though 
instinctively afraid ol Mr. Dombov— 
..request^ th ,1 Miss More nee ifiight l ie 
sent down then andlthere, to make 
friends with her JittleTffHh,er. • 

She feigned, to be dandling the child 
as the servant retired on*this errand, 
hit she thought sjie saw that Mr. Dorn- 
h( y*s colour changed 4 that the ex¬ 
pression of his face quite altered; that 
he turned, hurriedly, as if to gainsay 
what lie had said, or she had said, or 
both, and was only deterred by very 
shame. 

Ami slg) was right. The last time 
lie had seen his slighted child, there 
had been that in the sad embrace be¬ 
tween her and her dying mother, 
which was at once a. revelation and a 
reproach to him. Let him be nbkorlied 
as he would in the Son on whom he 
built such high hopes, he could not 
forget, that closing scene. lie could 
not forgot that he had had *no part in 
it. *Tbat, at the bottom of its clear 
depths of tenderness and truth, lay 
llfoso two figures clasped in each 
other’s arms, while he stood on the 
bank above them, looking down a mere 
spectator- not a sharer with them— 
quil^ shut out. 

* Unable to exclude these things from 
his remembrance, or to keep his mind 
free from such imperfect shapes of 
the meaning with which they were 
Jfmugiit, as were able to make them¬ 
selves visible, to him through the mist 
•of hi?* pride, his previous feelings of 
indifference towards little Florence 
changed into an uneasiilfess of an ex- 
tyaonlinary kind. He almost felt as 
if she watched and distru^cd him. 
As if she hqldAhe clue to # somcthing 
secret fffeast, *>f the nature of 

wld^Jhe was formed him¬ 

self. # As ^ she ySrjin iilnafe know# 
ledge of one jairing and discordant 
string within him, ami her very breath 
could si 1 mid*it. /' * 

His feelingaboutrtfic child had been 
negative mim her birth. He bad never 
conceived an aversion to her; it#had 
n<\|> been worth his while or in his 
humour. She had never beeji It posi-. 


tively disagreeable object to him. But 
now he was ill at ease about her. She 
troubled his .peace. He would have 
preferred to jrafc her idea aside alto¬ 
gether, i f Ire*nad k nown how. Perl 1 aps 
—who shall decide on such mysteries! 
—he was afraid that he might come 
to hate her. * 

When little Florence ‘timidly pre¬ 
sented -herself, Mr. Dombey stopped 
in his pacing up* amUdewn and looked 
towards her. Had he looked with 
greater interest and with a father’s 
eye, he might have read hi her keen 
glance the impulses and fears that 
made her waver ; the passionate desire 
to run clinging to him, crying, as she 
hid her fact* in* his embrace, “Oh 
father, try to lore me!- there’s, no on® 
else!” rfhe dread of a repulse; the 
fear of being t^o bold, and of offending 
hint; the pitiable need in which she 
stood 1 of some assurance and encou¬ 
rage ment: and how her overcharged 
young heart was wandering to find 
some natural resting-place,. ’for its. 
sorrow and frffecticm.. 

• But he saw nothing pf*thie. lie 
saw her pause irresolutely at the door 
ami look towards him; and he saw- 
no more. • 

“Como in,” he said, “come in: 
what is the child afraid of?” 

She came in; and after glancing 
round her for a moment with ail un¬ 
certain air, stood pressing her small 
hands hard together, close within the 
door. 

“Come here, Florence,” said her 
fatheu. coldly. “ Do you know who 
1 am ?” 

“ Yes Papa.” 

“Ilave,you nothing to say tome?” 

The tears that stood in her eyes as 
she raised them quickly to his fflce,, 
were frozen by .the expression it Wore. 
Bhe looked down again, and put out 
her trending hand. 

Mr. Dombey took it loose!* in his 
own, and stood looking down upon 
he* for a moment as i£ he knew as 
little as the child, what to say or do. 

“There! Be a good girl,” ho said} 
patting her on thp head, and regard- 
inc^lier as it were by stealth with a 
c 2 
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disturbed and doubtful look. “Go 
to Richards! Go!” 

Ilia little daughter hesitated for 
another instant as though she would 
have clung about him Vail, or had 
some lingering hope that he might 
raise her in liis arms and kiss Ler. 
She looked up in his face once more, 
lie thought how like her expression 
was then, to what it had been when 
she looked round- at the Doctor—that 
night—ami instinctively dropped her 
hand and turned away. 

It was not difficult to perceive that 
Florence was at a great disadvantage 
in her father’s presence. It was not 
only ’a constraint upon ' the ' child’s 
mind, hut even upon the natural grace 
and freedom of her actions. Still 
Polly persevered with all the better 
heart for seeing this ; and, judging of 
Mr. Dombey by herself, had 'gieat 
confidence in the mute appeal^of £ poor 
little Florence's mourning dress.’ “It’s 
hard indeed,” thought Polly, “if he 
takes only to 'one little motherless 
cljild, when lie ‘ has .another, and that 
a girl, before his eyes.” , 

So, Polly kept her before his eyes, 
as long as she could, and managed so 
well with little Paul, us to make it 
very plain that ho was all the livelier 
for Iris sister’s company. When it was 
time to withdraw up stairs again, she 
would have sent Florence into the 
inner room to say good-night to her 
father, hut the child was timid and 
drew back ; and when she urged her 
again, said, spreading her hands 
before her eyes, as if to shut out her 
own unworthiness, “Oh no no ! • lie 
don’t want me. He don’t want me! ” 

The little altercation between them j 


had attracted tbfF notife of Mr. Dora- 
bey, who inquired from the table 
where he was "sitting at his wine, 
what till matter Fvas. 

. “ Miss Florepe was afraifl of in¬ 
terrupting, fiS-yl. 1 she came in to say 
good-night,' said Richards. 

“It doesn’t matter,”'returned Mr. 
Dombey. “You can let her coire 
and go without regarding me.” 

The child shrunk as she listened— 
and was gone, before her humble 
friend looked round again. 

However, Polly triumphed not a 
little in the success of her well-inten¬ 
tioned scheme, and in the address 
with which she had brought it to 
bear: whereof she made a full dis¬ 
closure. to Spitfire when she was once 
more safely intrenched up stairs. Miss 
Nipjier received that proof of her con¬ 
fidence, as well as the prospect of 
their free associatiou for the future, 
rather coldly, and was anything hut 
enthusiastic in her demonstrations of 

joy- 

“ I thought you weald have been 
pleased,” said Polly. 

“Oh yes Mrs. Richards, I’m very 
well pleased, thank you,” returned 
Susan, who had suddenly become so 
very upright that she seemed to have 
put an additional bone in her stays. 

“ You don’t show it,” said Polly. 

“Oh ! Being only a permanency 
I couldn’t be expected to show it 
like a temporary,” said Susan Nipper. 

‘ ‘ Temporaries carries it all before 
’em‘here, I find, but though there’s 
a excellent party-wall between this 
house and the next, I mayn’t exactly 
like to go’ to it, Mrs, Richards, not¬ 
withstanding ! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHICH SOMSJPM FIRST APPEARANCES ARE HA 1)^, ON THE STAGE. 
• OF THESE ADVENTURESS 


Thouhh the offices of Dombey and 
Son were within the liberties of the 
city of London, and within hea ing 


of .Bow Bells, when their clashing 
voices were not dvojned by the uproar 
in the streets, yet were there hints of 
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adventurous ai/l r<tmantic story to 
l>e observed in BomA of the adjacent 
objects, (to g and Jl'agog held their ; 
state with in ten minutes' walk ; the 
Royal Excl uage wasl close at hand ; 
>he Bank of - Englan<r%H-\, its vaults 
of gold and silver ‘‘down iShong the 
dead men” underground,* was their 
lUttgiiificent neighbour. • Just round 
the corner sto&d the f ich East India 
.House, teeming with suggestions of 
precious stuffs and stones, tigers, ele- > 
phants, liowdahs, hookahs, umbrel-, 
las, palm trees, palanquins, and gor- 1 
geous princes of a brown complexion 
sitting on carpets witli their slippers 
very much turned up at the toes. 
Anywhere in the immediate vicinity 
.there might be seen pictures of ships 
speeding away full sail to all parts 
of the worldoutfitting warehouses 
ready to pack off anybody anywhere, 
fully equipped in half an hour; and 
little timber midshipmen in obsolete 
naval uniforms, eternally* employed 
outs We the sliopdoors of nautical in¬ 
strument-makers in taking observa¬ 
tions of the liaakney coaches. 

Sole master and proprietor of one 
of these effigies—of that which might 
be called, familiarly, the woodenest— 
of that which thrust itself out above 
^ho ffeivement, right leg foremost, with 
a sifcivity the least endurable, and had 
the shoe buckles and flapped waist¬ 
coat the least reconeileable to human 
Reason, and bore at its right eye the 
most offensively disproportionate piece 
of machinery—sole master and'pro¬ 
prietor of that midshipman, and proud 
of him too, an elderly gentleman in a 
Welkh wig had paid house-rent, taxes, 
and dues, for more years tljpn many 
a full-grown, midshipman of flesh and 
l J l° od .lft» t ~nftroeredjin his life; and 
mftfjgomon who # k)rffe attained a 
pretfj gr<jpn oldhave not beep 
wanting in the English*navy. 

The stock in tradl of this old gen¬ 
tleman comprised dfrbnoftieter.s, baro¬ 
meters, telescopes,febmpas^s, charts, 
maps, sextants, qufdrants, and speci¬ 
mens ^ of every kind of instrument 
u^d in the working of a ship*s course, . 
or the keeping of a 'ship’s reckoning, # I 


or the prosecuting of a ship's dis¬ 
coveries. Objects in brass and glass 
were in his drawers and on his shelves, 
which none put the initiated could 
have found £ne top of, or guessed the 
use .of, or having once examined, could 
have ever got back again into their 
mahogany nests without assistance. 
Everything was jammeti into the 
tightest cases, fitted into the narrow¬ 
est corners, fenced up behind the most 
impertinent cushions, and screwed 
into the acutest angles, to prevent its 
philosophical composure from being 
disturbed by the rolling of the se&; 
Such extraordinary precautions were 
taken fti eveVy instance to sa^e Toom, 
and keep the thing compact; and so 
much practical navigation was fitted^ 
and cushioned, and screwed into every 
box ^whether the box was a mere 
slafl/as some were, or something be- 
tweeh a cocked bat and a star-fish, as 
others were, * and those quite mild 
and modest boxes as compared with 
others) ;• that the shop itself, par¬ 
taking of tire general ihfection, seemed 
.almost to become a snpgj sea-going, 
ship-shape concern, wanting only good 
sea-room, in the event of an unex¬ 
pected launch; to work its way se¬ 
curely to any desert island in the 
world. 

Many minor incidents in the house¬ 
hold life of the Ships’ Instrument- 
maker who was proud of his little 
midshipman, assisted and bore out 
this fancy. His acquaintance lying 
chiefly among ship-chandlers and so 
forth, he had always plenty of the 
veritable ships’ biscuit on his table. 
It was familiar with dried meats and 
tongues, .possessing an extraordinary 
flavour of rope yarn. Pickles were 
produced upon it, in great whol&ale 
jars, with “dealer in all kiiftls of 
Ships’ Provisions” on the label; 
spirits tfere set forth in case -bottles 
with no throats. Old prints «ot ships 
with alphabetical* references to their 
various mysteries, hung hi frames upon^ 
the walls ; the Tartar Frigate under 
weigh, was on the plates ; outlandish 
shells, seaweeds,, and mosses, deco¬ 
rate! the chimney-piece; the little 
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wainscolted back parlour was lighted ance. has been nJ : tkin| in the nty for 
by a skylight, like a cabin. : an hour or nipre ; and the human 

Here he lived too, iy skipper - like , tide is still rolrng westward. ‘The 
state, all alone with hit nephew Wal- streets 1 have tlrnned,’ a’S hfr. Gills 
ter: a boy of iburteeiVv, who looked ■ says, ‘very mjPch.' It threatens to 
quite enough like a midshipman, to \ be wet toAll 'the weathej ■ 
carry out the prevailing idea. But! glasses m the shop are .in low spirits, 
there it ended, for Solomon Gills him- and the raih already shines upon tho 
self (more generally called old Sol) cocked hat of the wooden midshfp- 
was fid* from having a maritime ap- man. , c 

pea ranee. To say .Moth ng of lii.s “Where’s Walter, I wonder!” said 
Welsh wig, which was as plain and Solomon Gills, after ho had carefully 
stubborn a Welsh wig as ever was put up the chronometer again. <l Here's 
worn, and ;n which die looked like dinner been ready, half an hour, and 
anything but. a Rover, he was a slow, no Walter!” 

quiet-spoken, thoughtful old fellow, Turning round upon his tl stool be- 
with eyes as red as if they had been hind the counter, Mr. Gills looked 
small suns looking at you through a out among the instruments in 1 lie 
fog; and a newly-awakened maimer, window, to see if his nephew might 
such as he might have acquired hy be crossing the road. No. lie was 
having stared for three or fur.?: days not among the bobbing umbrellas, 
successively, through every optical and ho certainly was not the news- 
instrument in his shop, and suddenly paper boy in the oilskin cap who was 
came back to the wqrld ‘again, to lind slowly working bis way along the 
it given. The only change ever known piece of brass outside, writing his 
in his outward Kirin, was from a com- name over Mr. Gill’s name with his 
]>1 etc suit of coffe# - color cut very forefinger. u 

square, ;tn<l ornamented with glaring, “If 1 didn’t know I* ? was too foinl 
buttons, to the same suit of coffee- of me 1.o make a run of it, and go and 
color minus the inexpressibles, winch enter himself aboard ship against my 
were then of a pale nankeen. He wishes, 1 should begin to be fidgetty,” 

wore a very precise shirt-frill, and said Mr. Gills, tapping two or three 

carried a pair of first-rate spectacles weather glasses with his knutklcs* 
on his forehead, and a tremendous “I really should. All in the Downs, 
chronometer in his fob, rather than eh! Lots of moisture! Well ! it's 
doubt which precious possession, he wanted.” 

would have believed in a conspiracy “ I believe,” said Mr. Gills, blow-, 
against it on the part of all the clocks ing the dust off the glass top of a 
and watches in the city, and even of coin]mss ease, “that you don’t-*point 
the very Sun itself. Huch as he. was, more direct and due to the back pur- 

such he had been in the shop And j lor than the* boy’s inclination does 


parlor behind the little midshipman, after 'all. 1 And the parlor entil'd n't 
for years upon years; going, rcgdlarly bear straighten either. Due north, 
aloft to bed every night in a howling Not the twentieth part, of a point 
garret remote from the lodgers, where, either way.” 
when gentlemen of England who lived “ Halloa tTliV^e Sol!” 
below at case bad little or no idea of . “ Ilallba • my - ! ” .crieyr (he 

tig state of the weather, v dt often In sVu m e n t * makej*, Turning briskly 
blew great guns. round. “ What i you are .here, are 

It is half-past five o’clock, and an you!” *\ 

autumn afternoon, when the reader A cheepful M dug, merry boy, 
and Solomon Gills become acquainted, fresh with running home in the rain ; 
Solomon Gills is in the act of seeing fair-faced, bright-eyed, and curly- 
■what time it is by the unimpeachable haired. • , 

chronometer. The usual daily clttir- “Well Uncle, *how have you got on 
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without me all ftay !i Is dinner ready? | 
I’m so hungry.” I I 

“ \- !'■ Mting oi,” said Solomon 
•• ...| i-'nirodK, “itlwould 1*? odd if 
J eouhm’t at on without a yoiyig 
dog like you- a great* va-ql hotter than 
with you. As to dinner rkfng ready, 
it’s hecn ready this half hour and 
waiting for you. # As to •being hungry, 

J a m!” • 9 

‘‘Come along then, Uncle!” cried 
’the boy. “ Hurrah for the admiral!” 

“ Confound the admiral!” returned 
iSohwnm Gills. “You mean the Lord 
Mayor.” 

“No I don’t!” cried the boy. 
“ Hurrah"*for the admiral. Hurrah 
for the admiral! For—ward ! ” 

At this word of command, th*; Welsh 
wig and its wearer were borne with¬ 
out resistance. into the back -parlor, 
as at the head of a boarding party of 
five hundred men ; and uncle Sol and 
his n< phew were speedily engaged on 
a fried stile with a prospett of steak 
to f<«llow. 

“The Lord Mayor, Wally,” said 
Sblotnon, “fog ever! No more ad¬ 
mirals. The Lord Mayor As your 
admiral.” 

“ Oh, is he though !” said the %oy, 
shaking his head. “Why, the Sword 
.Boa|p-’s better thau him. lie draws 
itU •iw<»rd sometimes.’’ 

“And a pretty figure lie cuts with 
it for liis pains,” returned the Unde. 
“ listen to me Wally, listen to me. 
Look on the mantel-shelf.” 

“ |Vhy who has cocked my .silver 
mug up there, on a nail !” exclaimed 
the boy.. . 

V 1 have,” said his Uncle. “No 
more mugs now. We must begin to 
drink out of glasses te-dJit, Walter. 
We airmen' business. We belong 

Wc stested in life this 
m.#ffiig.” fir*' , • 

“ Well •Uncle/ s-Mt the boy, “*I *11 
drink out of anytMug you like, so 
lmig_ >rrT (win drinwto Here’s 

To you, Undo and Hurrah for 

the--” 

“Lord Mayor,” interrupted the old 
man. # • 

For the Lord •Mayor, Sheriffs, 


(Common Council, and Livery,” said 
the boy. “ Long life to ’em !” 

The Uncle nodded his head with 
great satisfaction. “And now,” he 
said, “let’.S' hear something about 
the Firm.” 

Cl Oh ! there’s not much to be told 
about the Firm, Uncle,” said the boy, 
plying his knife and fork. “ It’s a 
precious dark set *of offices, and in the 
room where I rit, there’s a high fen¬ 
der, and an iron safe, arid some cards 
about ships that are going to sail, 
and an almanack, and .some desks 
and stools, and an inkbottle, and some 
books, and some boxes, and a lot of 
cobwebs, and in one of ’em, jugt over 
my head, a shrivelled-up blue bottle 
that looks as if it had hung there ev<jr 
so long ’’ 

“ Nothing dTSR?” said the Uncle. 

#*No, nothing else, except an old 
bird-cage \I wonder how that ever 
came there !) -and a coal-scuttle.” 

• “No bankers’ books, or cheque 
books, pr bills, or. such tokens of, 
wealth rolling ii^ from day to day ?” 
said old Sol, looking wi^tfujl.y at Tiis 
nephew out *of the fog that always 
se&ned to hang abofit him, and lay¬ 
ing an unctuous emphasis upon the 
words. 

“Oh yes, plenty of that I sup¬ 
pose,” returned his nephew carelessly ; 
“but all that sort of thing’s in Mr. 
Carter's room, or Mr. Morfin’s, or 
Mr. Dombey’s.” 

“Has Mr. Dora bey been there to¬ 
day?” inquired the Uncle. 

“ Oh yes ! In and out all day.” 

“lie didn’t lake any notice of you, 
1 suppose?” 

“•Yes he did. He walked up to 
my seat, —I wish lie wasn’t so solemn 
and stiff. Uncle—and said ‘ Oh !» you 
are the, son of Mr. Gills the , Ships’ 
Instrument-maker.’ ‘Nephew, Sir,’ 
I said.** ‘I said nephew, boy,’ said 
he. But I could take my oaf^"be said 
Son, Uncle.” 

You’re* mistaken I dare say. It’s 
no matter/’ * • 

“No, it’s no matter, but ho needn't 
have been so sharp, I thought. There 
wjs no harm in*it though he did say 
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Son. Then he told me that you had' 
spoken to him about me, and that he 
had found me employment in the 
House accordingly, and! that J was 
expected to he attentive a.*\cl punctual, 
and then he went away. I thought 
he didn’t seem to like me much.” 

“ You mean, I suppose ” observed 
the Instrument-maker, “that you 
didu’t seem to like hkn much.” . 

“Well, Uncle,”, returned the boy, 
laughing. “Perhaps so; I never 
thought of that.” 

Solomon looked a little graver as he 
finished his dinner, and glanced from 
time to time at the boy's bright face. 
When .dinner was done, and the cloth 
was cleared away (the entertainment 
fyad been brought from a neighbouring 
eating-house), he lighted a candle, and 
went down below into littleF^ellar, 
while his nephew, standing oir'vhe 
mouldy staircase, dutifully held* the 
light. After a moment’s-groping here 
and there, ho presently’returned with 
,a very ancient-looking bottle,, covered 
with dust and dirt. 

‘Why, Uncle Sol!” said the boy, 
‘what are you about! that’s the 
wonderful Madeira!—there’s only One ; 
more bottle!” 

Uncle Sol nodded his head, imply¬ 
ing that he knew very well what he 
was about; and having drawn the 
cork in solemn silence, filled two 
glasses and set the bottle and a third 
clean glass on the table. 

“You shall drink tlie other bottle, 
Wally,” be said, “when you come to 
good fortune; when you are a thriving, 
respected, happy man ; when the start 
in life you have made to-day shall 
have brought you, as I pray Hefaven 
it may!—to a smooth part of the 
course you have to run, my child. 
My love to you !” , 

Some of the fog that hung about 
old* 4 Sol seemed to have got -into his 
1 throat * f for he spoke huskily. His 
hand shook, top, as. he clinked his 
glass against his nephew’s. Bpt 
having once gdfcMhe wine to his lips, 
ha tossed it off like a man, and smacked 
them afterwards. 

“Dear Uncle,” said the boy, affect¬ 


ing to make liglitjwf ity while the tears 
stood in his ey^, “for the honour 
you have done m^ et cetera, et cetera. 
I shall Aow beg jio propose M^r. Solo- 
mop Hills with feuree times three and 
one cheer muylf Hurrah-!’and you’ll 
return tblfnks, Uncle, when we drink 
the last bottle together; won’t you ?” 

They clinked their glasses again., 
and Walter, who was hoarding his 
wine, took a sip of it, and held the 
glass up to his eye with as critical an 
air as he could possibly assume. 

His Uncle sat looking at hint for 
some time in silence. When their 
eyes at last luet, he began at once to 
pursue the theme that had occupied 
his thoughts, aloud, as if he had been 
speaking all the while. 

“You see, Walter,” he said, “in 
truth this business is merely a habit 
with me. I am so accustomed to the 
habit that I could hardly live if I re¬ 
linquished it : but there’s nothing 
doing, nothing (tying. When that 
uniform was worn,” pointing out to¬ 
wards the little midshipman, “then 
indeed, fortunes were to,, be made, and 
were made. But competition, compe¬ 
tition—new invention, new invention 
—alteration, alteration—the world’s 
gone past me. I hardly know where 
1 am myself; much less wlierejjmy 
customers are.” 

“ Never mind ’em Uncle !” 

“Since you came home from weekly 
boarding-school at Beckham, for in¬ 
stance—and that’s ten days,” said 
Solomon, “I don’t remember jnore 
than one person that has come into 
the shop.” 

“Two Uncle, don’t you recollect? 
There was the man who came to ask 
for change* for a soverekn—” 

“ That’s the oiy3,” swi Sotymc.n. 

“Why UneUJ^ don’t you cifiB 
woman anybody, came to aS£*the 
way to Mi 1 e-End - Tu rh pike ?” '' 

“Oh! it’s trie,” said Solomon, 
“Iforgot her. Tyo persons ?’’ 

“To be sure, tn^y didn’t buy any¬ 
thing,” cried the b.y. •• 

“No. They didn't buy anything,” 
said £o1oitiou, quietly. 

“Nop want anything,” cried the hoy. 
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“No. If tlity lull, they’d gone to 
another shop,” said*Solomon, iu the 
same tone. } 

“But*there were tfro of ’enf Uncle,” 
nied the tyy as if ijfiat were a gaeat 
triumph. “'You sjudwfily one.” 

“Well, Wally,” resumed* the old 
Man, after a short pause :* “not being 
mu: the Savages.-who erfme on Robin¬ 
son Crusoe’s Itland, v»e can’t live oil 
,a man who asks for change for a sove¬ 
reign, and a woman who inquires the 
way to Mile-End Turnpike. As I said 
just Vow, the world has gone past me. 
I don’t blame it; hut I no longer 
understand it. Tradesmen are not 
the same as they used to be, appren¬ 
tices are not the same, business is not 
the same, business commodities are 
not the same. Seven-eighths of my 
stock is old-fashioned. I am An old- 
fashioned man in an old-fashioned 
shop, in a street that is not the same 
as I remember it. I have fallen be¬ 
hind the time, and am too old to catch 
it af£tin. Even the noise it makes a 
long way ahead*, confuses me.” 

•Walter was going to speak, but his 
Uncle held up his hand. 

“Therefore Wally — therefore it is 
that I am anxious you should be early 
in the busy world, and on the world’s , 
h'aelfc I am only the ghost of this 
business—its substance vanished long 
ago ; and when I die, its ghost will 
be laid. As it is clearly no inherit¬ 
ance for you then, I have thought it 
host to use for your advantage, almost 
the oi*ly fragment of the old connexion 
that stands by me, through long habit. 
Some people suppose mefto be wealthy. 

I wfsh for your sake, they were right. 
But whatever I leave behinjj me, or 
whatever I can jfive you, you in such 
ijhou^Jj^ Doifibey’s\are in the road 
<*o"5Swell and jpaka .‘the most of. 
Be djigci^t, try \f'Tike *it *my dea* 
noy, work for a steely independence, 
and beh^ppy ! ** I 
-■ * 4 do* everyt,l#i£ I* can, Uncle, 
to deserve jour action. # Indeed I 
vriH,** said the boy, Earnestly. 

“I know it,” said Solomon. , “I 
MM*sure of it,” awd he applied him- 
?elf to a second glass* of the oft Ma¬ 


deira, with increased relish. “As 
to the Sea,” he pursued, “that’s 
well enough in fiction, Wally, but it 
won’t do in filet : it won’t do at all. 
It’s natural enough that you should 
thiqk about it, associating it with all 
these familiar things; but it won’t 
do, it won’t <lo.” 

Solomon Gills rubbed bis bands 
with an air of sfealthy enjoyment, as 
he talked of the sou, though ; and 
looked on the seafaring objects about 
him with inexpressible complacency. 

“Think of this wine foe instance,” 
said old Sol, “which has been to the 
East Indies and back, I’m not abh 
to say how 6ften, and has been ono( 
round the world. • Think of the pitch- 
dark nights, the roaring winds, and 
rolling tens 

•a* thunder! lightning, rain, hail, 
sto/m of all kinds,” said the boy. 

“*To be .sure,” said Solomon,— 
“that tins wine.has passed through, 
think what a straining and creaking 
of timbers and masts’: what* a whist¬ 
ling and howling «o£ the gale through 
.ropes and rigging : ”** ^ • - 

‘ ‘ What a clambering aloft of men, 
vyftig with each other who shall lie 
! out first upon the yards to furl the 
icy sails, while the ship rolls and 
pitches, like mad !” cried his ne¬ 
phew. 

“ Exactly so,” said Solomon : “has 
gone on, over the old cask that held 
this wine. Why, when the Charming 
Sally went down in the—•” 

“In the Baltic Sea, in the dead of 
nightg five-and-twenty minutes past 
twelve when the captain’s watch 
stopped in his pocket; he lying dead 
against the main-mast—on the four¬ 
teenth of February, seventeen forty- 
nine !” cried Walter, with ereat Ani¬ 
mation. « 

“Ay, to be sure !” cried old Sol, 
“quite fight ! Then, there woje fife 
hundred casks of such wine aboard; 
and all hands (exfcept the first mate, 
iirfft lieutenant, two seamen, and a 
lady, in a leaky boat), going to work 
to stave the casks, got drunk and 
died drunk, singing ‘Rule Britannia,’ 
wh?n she settled and went down, 
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and ending witli one awful scream iu 
chorus.” 

“But when the George the Second 
drove .ashore, Uncle, out the coast of 
Cornwall, in a dismal gam, 1 two hours 
before daybreak, on the fourth, of 
March, ’seventy-one, she had near 
two hundred,horses aboard; and the 
horses breaking loose down below, 
early in the gale, and tearing *to and 
fro, and trampling each other to death, 
made such noises, and set up such 
human cries, that the crew believing 
the ship to* be full of* devils, some of 
the best men, losing heart and head, 
went overboard in despair, and only 
two Were left alive, at last, 'to tell 
the tale.” " • 

* “And when,” said old Sol, “when 
the Polyphemus—” ^ ^ 

“Private West India TradcC:^,bur¬ 
den three hundred and fifty tftus, 
Captain, John Brown of Deptford. 
Owners, Wiggs and Co.,” cried 
Walter. 

“The. same, n said Sol y “when 
she .took fire, four ..days’ -sail with a 
fair wind cut, of'Jamaica Harbour, iu, 
the night—” 

“There were two brothers * on 
board,” interposed his nephew, speak¬ 
ing very fast and loud, “and there 
not being room for both of them in 
the only boat that wasn’t swamped, 
neither of them would consent to go, 
until the elder took the younger by 
the waist, and Hung him iu. And 
then the younger, rising in the boat, 
cried out, * Dear Edward, think of 
your promised wife at home. . I’m 
only a boy. No one waits at home 
for me. Leap down into my place ! ’ 
and flung himself in the sea [” 4 ‘ 

The kindling eye and heightened 
colftur of the boy, who had risen from 
hi* ifcat in the earnestness o£ what he 
said and felt, seemed to remind old 
Sol of something he had forgotten, or 
that hk. encircling mist had hitherto 
shut out. • Instead‘Of proceeding with 
any more anecdotes, as bo had evi¬ 
dently intended but a moment before, 
he gave a short dry cough, and said, , 
“Well ! suppose we change the sub-1 
ject.” * | 


The truth waJ, that the simple- 
minded uncle in phis secret attraction 
towards the marvellous and adven¬ 
turous—of whict be wan, , : n some 
sort, a distant relation, by, his trade— 
ha l greatly elfGouragcd the same at¬ 
traction the nephew ; and that 
everything 'that had ever been put 
before the buy to deter him from -a 
life of adventure, had ‘had the usual 
unaccountable effect of sharpening his 
taste for it. This is invariable. It 
would seem as if there never was a 
book written, or a story told,* ex¬ 
pressly with the object of keeping 
boys on shore, which did nqt Jure and 
charm them to the ocean, as a matter 
of course. . 

But *an addition to the little party 
now made its appearance, in the shape 
of a gentleman in a wide suit of blue, 
with a hook instead of a hand attached 
to Lis right wrist ; very bushy black 
eyebrows ; and a thick stick in his 
left hand,'covered all over (like his 
nose) will) knobs. |Ie wore a'loose 
black silk handkerchief round his 
neck, and such a very large cozulc 
shirt collar, that it looked like a small 
sail. He was evidently the person 
for whom the spare wine-glass was 
intended, and evidently knew it; for 
having taken off his rough outertfcout* 
and hung up, on a particular peg 
behind the door, such a hard glazed 
hat as a sympathetic person’s head 
might ache at the sight of, and which 
left a red rim round his own forehead 
as if lie had been wearing n* tight 
basin, he brought a chair to where the 
clean glass w,\s, and sat himself down 
behind it.' He was usually addressed 
as Captain, this visitor ; and had been 
a pilot, oV a skipper, or a privateers¬ 
man, or all three perhaps - siad was 
a very salt-looking man indeear' H t - n -* 

4 His fftce* reimfeable for a*ftft)wn 
sotidity, brighte'&d as he snook' hands 
with uncle and* nephew but he 
seemed to We of v* laconic dnJpb^tipn, 
and merely said :f 

“ How goes 

‘‘All well,” said Mr. Gills, push¬ 
ing the bottle towards him. 

He' took it up, and having surveyed 
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and smelt it, sAid with extraordinary 
expression : 1 

“ The!" 

“The 9 " Returned the insflrument- 
maker. ♦ 

Upon that he whisUcd as he filled 
Ills glass, and seemed to tffink they 
were making holiday indeed. 

* “ Wa’i’r ! ” hi; said, Arranging his 
liair (which wfis thin)# with his hook, 
.and then pointing it at the Instru¬ 
ment-maker, “Look at him ! Love ! 
Honour ! And Obey ! Overhaul your 
catechism till you iiud that passage, 
and when found turn the lea(|down.. 
Success, i^y boy !” 

He was so perfectly satisfied both ; 
with his quotation and his reference 
• to it., that he could uot help repeating 
the words again in a low voice, and 
saying he had forgotten ’em* these 
forty year. 

“But I never wanted two or three 
words in my life that I didn’t know 
where to lay my hand *upon ’em, 
Gillf,” lie observed. “It comes of 
not wasting language as some do.” 

• Tlie reflection perhaps reminded 
him that he had better, like young 
Norval’s father, “increase his store.” 
At any rate he became silent, aud 
remained so, until old Sol went out 

# into*the shop to light it up, when he 
turiTed to Walter, and said, without 
any introductory remark : 

“I suppose he could make a clock 
# if he tried ?” 

“ I shouldn't wonder, Captain 
Cuttl#,” returned the boy. • 

“ And it would go !” said Captain 
Cuttle, making a specie* of serpent in 
the*air with his hook. “'Lord, how 
that clock would go ! ” 

For a moment or 'two lie seemed 
nuitaW- in £onten$)lating the pace 
ideal timepiece,’and sat look¬ 
ing aF the boy as ii'h is face* were - the 
dial. # * - ' * 

“But Jie’s chocffull of science,” 
n ^- l ^^rve(F, waving his ftiook towards 
the stock-in-trade.0'“ Loo]^’ye here! 
Here’s df colleetioif*of ’em. Earth, 
air, or water. It’s all one. .Only 
where you ’ll • have it. *lTp in a 
, hallo on ? There you are. I&wn in 


a bell ? There you are. D’ye want 
to put the North Star in a pair of 
scales aud wejgli it? He’ll do it for 
you.” * 

It may *be gathered from these re¬ 
marks that Captain Cuttle’s reverence 
for the stock of instruments was pro¬ 
found, and that his philosophy knew 
little or no distinction between trading 
in it and inventing it. 

“ Ah ! ” he* said*, with a sigh, 
“it’s a fine thing to understand ’em. 
And yet it’s a fine thing not to un¬ 
derstand ’em. • I hardly know which 
is best. It’s so comfortable to sit 
here and feel that you might be 
weighed, measured, magnified,* elec¬ 
trified, polarized 1 , played the very 
devil with : and never know how.” • 

Nothing shoH of the wonderful 
Made^At, coraTnned with the occasion 
(w’aich rendered it desirable to im¬ 
prove and .expand Walter’s, mind), 
could have ever, loosened his tongue 
to the extent ‘of giving utterance to 
this prodigious oration. Ho seemed* 
quite amassed hiwisdFf at the manner 
, in which it .openttrviry to -view the 
sources of the taoitnrji delight he had 
haft in eating Sunday dinners iu that 
parlor for ten years. Becoming a 
sadder and a wiser man, he mused 
and held his peace. 

“Come !” cried the subject of his 
admiration, returning. “Before you 
have your glass of grog, Ned, we must 
finish the bottle.” 

“Stand by!” said’ Ned, filling 
his glass. “ Give the boy some 
more,” 

‘•‘Nomore, thank’e, Uncle!” 

“Yes, yes,” said Sol, “a little 
more. We’ll finish the bottle, to the 
House, Ned—Walter’s house. Why 
it may be his house one of these (fays, 
in part. • Wh <3 knows ? Sir Rtchard 
Whittington married his master's 
daught^*. ” 

“ ‘Turn again Whittington, Lord 
Mayor of I-ondon; and* when you are 
old you wijl never depart from it,’” 
interposed the Captain. ‘ ‘ Wal’r ! 

Overhaul the book, my lad.” * 

“And although Mr. Doiubcy hasn’t 
a daughter, ” Sol began. 
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“ Yes, yea, he lias, 1 Uncle,’ 5 said 
the boy, reddening and laughing. 

‘‘Has he?” cried |he old man. 
“Indeed I think he hasU-oo.” 

“Oh ! I know he has, v said the 
boy. “Some of ’em were talking 
about it in the office to-day. And 
they do say, Unele and Captain 
Cuttle,” lowering his voice, “that 
he’s taken a dislik'c to her, and that 
she’s left, unnoticed, uraong the serv¬ 
ants, ami that his mind’s so set all 
the while upon having his son in the 
House, that*although lie’s only a baby 
now, he is going to have balances 
struck oftener than formerly, and the 
books'kept closer than they tised to 
be, and has even been seen (when he 
thought he wasn’t) walking in the 
Docks, looking at his ships and pro¬ 
perty and all that, as" if* he ex¬ 
ulting like, over what • he ano^his 
son will possess together. Tfiat \s 


what they say. Of course I don’t 
know.” J 

“lie knows all about her already, 
you see*” said the lustrumtnt^naker. 

Nonsense, Uncle,” crrnl the boy, 
still reddening Und laughing, boy-like. 
“How c&n I help hearing what they 
tell me ? ” " 

“The Son's a little in our way ih 
present, 1 ’in afraid, Ned,” said the 
old man, humouring the joke. 

“Very much,” said the Captain. 

“Nevertheless, we’ll drink him,” 
pursued Sol. “So, here’s to Dombey 
and 

“Oh, very well, Uncle,” said the 
boy, merrily. “Since you have in¬ 
troduced the mention of her, and have 
connected me with her, and have said 
that I know all about her, I shall 
make bold to. amend the toast. So 
here ’s to Dombey—and Son—and 
Daughter ! ” 


CHAPTER V. 

I’Ari.’s 1’IvO GUESS Ani> christening. 


Little Paul, suffering no contami¬ 
nation from the blood of the Toodles 
grew stouter and stronger every day. 
Every day, too, he was more and 
more ardently cherished by Miss Tox, 
whose devotion was so far appreciated 
by Mr. Dombey that he began to re¬ 
gard her as a woman of great natural 
good sense, whose feelings did her 
credit and deserved encouragement. 
He was so lavish of this condescen¬ 
sion, that he not only bowed to* her, 
in a particular manner, oh several 
occasions, but even entrusted such 
stately recognitions of her to sister 
as “pray tell your friend 1 , Louisa, 
that she is very good,” or • < 4 1 mention 
to Mtsg Tox, Louisa, that I am 
obliged to. hey; ” .specialities which 
made a deep impression'on the lqdy 
thus distinguished. < 
lr ,^Miss Tox was olton in the habit of 
assuring Mrs. Chick, that “nothing 
could exceed her interest ju all con¬ 


nected with the development of that 
sweet child;” and an observe* of 
Miss Tox’s proceedings might have 
inferred so much without declaratory 
confirmation. She would preside over 
the innocent repasts of the young 
heir, with ineffable satisfaction, al-’ 
most with an air of joint proprietor¬ 
ship with Richards in the entertain¬ 
ment. At tiie little ceremonies of 
the bath and toilette, she assisted with 
enthusiasm. The administration of 
infantine “doses / of physic awakened 
all the active s>mpawy of hew cha¬ 
racter ; and -being on one 
secreted in .a cif^oard (whithd^She 
Ifad fled in modt’^ty), when 'Mr. "Dom- 
bey was introdui .d into the nursery 
by his sisteK, toVbehold ii i 

the course of preparation for becT,“" 
taking a short wak uphill dver Rich¬ 
ards’s gown, in a short and airy linen 
jacke't, Miss Tox w$s so transported 
beyond*- the iguortmt present as to be 
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unable to refrain from crying out, 
“Is he not beautiful, Mr. Dombey! 
Is he not a Cupid, sir! ” aud then 
almost tanking behind tlie cloSet door 
with coufusm' and blushes. # 

“Louisa, * said Mr. Dombey, one 
day, to his sister, “I really think I 
juust present your friend* with some 
ft.,tie token, on tjie occasion of Paul’s 
christening, #he has # exerted herself 
^so warmly in the child’s behalf from 
the first, and seems to understand 
her position so thoroughly (a very 
rare merit in this world, I am sorry 
to say), that it would really he agree¬ 
able to me to notice her.” 

Let it oc no detraction from the 
merits of Miss Tox, to hint that in 
•Mr. Domhey’s eyes, as in some, others 
that occasionally see the light, they 
only achieved . that mighty prece of 
knowledge, the understanding of their 
own position, who showed a fitting 
reverence for his. It was not so 
much their merit that they knew 
thenffcelvcs, as that they knew him, 
and bowed low-before him. 

•“My dear#Paul,” returned his 
sister, “you do Miss Tox but justice, 
as a man of your penetration was 
sure, I knew, to do f believe if there 
are, three words in the English lan- 
gguagfc for wliich she has a respect 
amounting almost to veneration, those 
words are, Doiubey ami Son.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Dombey, “I 
^believe it. It (loos Miss Tox credit.” 

“And as to anything in the shape 
of a token, my dear Paul,” pursued 
his sister, “all I can say is that any¬ 
thing you give Miss • Tox will be 
hoafded and prized, I am*sure, like 
a relic. But there a way, my dear 
Paul, of showing yoA senSe of Miss 
Tox’sft'kndlmess in y. still more flat-- 
t(!frjjj1j"and acceptable njanner. if vou 
should be go inclined.” 

“flow is that •?” asked Mr! 

Dombey.^. 

“ ^ocifathers, of continued 

Mrs. Chick,.“ are /iftportant in point 
of connexion and iiraaence. 

“I don’t know why they should 
be* to my son,”# said Mr. - Dombey 
coldly. 


“Very true, my dear Paul,” re¬ 
torted Mrs. Chick, with au extraor¬ 
dinary show of animation, to cover 
the suddenness of her conversion; 
“and spoken like yourself. I might 
have expected nothing elso from you. 
I might have known that such would 
have been ypur opinion. Perhaps ; ” 
here Mrs. Chick flattered again, as 
not qjiite comfortably feeling her 
way; “perhapsthat; i$ a reason why 
you might have the less objection to 
allowing Miss Tox to be godmother 
to the dear thing, if it mjpre only as 
deputy and proxy for some one else.. 
That it would bo received as a great 
honour- and 'distinction, Paul, I need 
not say. 1 ’ • . • 

“Louisa,” said Mr. Dombey, aftc^ 
a short pause, “it is not to be sup¬ 
posed—^’ 

‘Certainly.not,” cried Mrs. Cluck, 
liast&iing to anticipate a refusal, “I 
never thought it. was.” 

' Mr. Dombey looked at her impa¬ 
tiently. , 

“ Don’t flurry ljie, „.kiy dear Paul,” 
said his sister; tliftt^destroys 

me. I am far from ‘ stl’ong. I have 
not^been quite myself,* .since poor dear 
Fanny departed.” 

Mr. Dombey glanced at the pocket- 
handkerchief which his sister applied 
to her eyes, and resumed : 

“ It is not to be supposed, I 
say—” 

“And I say,” murmured Mrs. 
Chick, “that I never thought it 
was.” 

‘ ‘ Good Heaveu, Louisa ! ” said Mr. 
Dombey. 

“No, my dear Paul,” sbe remon¬ 
strated with tearful dignity, “I must 
really be allowed to speak. I am 
uot so clever, or so reasoning, on so 
eloquent,, or so # anything, as you, are. 

I know that very well. So much the 
worse f(# me. But if they were the 
last words I had to utter—^ kI last 
words should be .very .solemn to you 
and me, Paul, after poor dear Fanny 
—I should* still say I never thought^ 
it was. And what is more,” added*. 
Mrs. Chick with increased dignity, 
as*if she had withheld her crashing 
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argument until now, “ I never did these were, at that time, the master 
think it was.” | keys of liis soul. In all his life, 

Mr. Dombey walked to the window j he had never made a friend. IIis 

and hack again. 1 cold ami distant nature iliatj. neither 

“It is not to be supposed, Louisa,” sought one, nor found one. And now 


he said (Mrs. Chick had nailed her 
colours to the mast, and repeated “I 
know it isn’t,” but ho tqok no notice 
of it), “btft that there are many 
persons who, supposing that J, recog¬ 
nized any claim at all in such a case, 
have a claim upon me superior to 
Miss Tox’s. But I do not. I recog¬ 
nize no sucji thing. Paul and myself 
.will he able, when the time comes, to 
hold our own—the house, in other 
words, will be able to hold its own, 
and maintain its own, and hand down 
,its own of itself, and without any 
such common-place aids. The kind 
of foreign help udiu^' people^usually 
seek for their children, I can afiftki to 
despise; being above it, I hope.' So 
that Paul’s infancy and childhood 
pass away well, and I see him becom¬ 
ing qualified without waste of time 
for the career oc.\ which lie is destined 
to entey .1 am^Matisfied. He will 
make what pdVverful friends he pleases 
in after-life, when he is actively 
maintaining—and extending, if that 
is possible—the dignity and credit of 
the Firm. Until then, I am enough 
for him, perhaps, and all in all. I 
have, no wish that people should step 
in between us. 1 would much rather 
show my sense of the obliging con¬ 
duct of a deserving person like your 
friend. Therefore let it be so ; and 
your husband and myself will do well 
enough for the other sponsors, 1 dare 
say.” 

In the course of these remarks, 
delivered with great majesty and 
grandeur, Mr. Dombey had truly re¬ 
vealed the secret feelings of ly.s breast. 
Au indescribable distrust of anybody 
stepping in between himsejfvand his 
son ; haughty dread of having any 
rival or patter in,the boy’s respect 
and deference; a sharf? misgiving, 
^recently acquired, that he was not 
infallible in bis power of bending 
and binding human wiBs ; as sharp a 
jealousy of any second $heck or crtfcs ; 


! wjien that nature concentrated its 
whole force so strongly on a partial 
scheme of parental interest and am¬ 
bition, it seemed as if its icy eunei*o, 
instead of beij'g released by this in¬ 
fluence, and running clear and free, 
had thawed for but an instant to ad¬ 
mit its burden, and then frozen with 
it into one unyielding block. 

Elevated thus to the god mothership 
of little Paul, in virtue of her insig¬ 
nificance, Miss Tox was Vroin that, 
hour chosen and appointed to office; 
and TV^r. Dombey further signified his 
pleasure that the ceremony, already 
long delayed, should take place with¬ 
out further postponement. IIis sister, 
who had been far from anticipating 
so signal a success, withdrew as soon 
as she could, to communicate it to 
her best, of friends; and Mr. Dombey 
was left alone in his library. 

There was anything pout solitude m 
the nursery ; for there, Mrs. (’hick 
and Miss Tox wore enjoying a social 
evening, so jnwh to the disgust of 
Miss Susan Nipper that that young 
lady embraced every opportunity of 
making wry faces behind the ^mu- 
Her feelings were so much excited on 
the occasion, that slid found it indis¬ 
pensable to afford them this relief, 
even without having the comfort - f 
any .audience or sympathy whatever. 
As the knight-mants of old relieved 
their minds J»y carving their mis¬ 
tress’s names in .lose**- and wilder¬ 
nesses, and othef savage places win fie 
there wa$'*no pir.inability of there over 
being anybody W read them, ««> did 
Miss Susan Nipper curl her • 

into drawers and whrdrol>es, put"rftvay 
wihks of dispari&riuent in ^upbfiard.s, 
shed derisive squints into stone j»it,- 
chers, and Amtr&ict and‘•call sumes 
out in the imssage. j 

The two interiors, however, bliss¬ 
fully unconscious of the young lady’s 
sentiments, saw little Paul safe 
through all the ‘Stages of undressing, 
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airy exercise, supper and bed; and 
then sat down to tea before the fire. 
The two children now lay, through 
the good es of Polly, in 011*1 room; 
and it vfas not until the ladies were 
established Iqi their tea-table that 
happening to look towards ^lie little 
beds, they thought of Florence. 
\“IIow sound she sleeps!” said 
Miss Tox. ‘ ^ 

“Why, you know, my dear, she 
takes a great deal of exercise in the 
course of the day/' returned Mrs. 
Chick, “playing about little Paul so 
much/’ 

“She is a curious child,” said Miss 
Tox. 

“ My dear,” retorted Mrs. Chick, 
in a low voice: “Her mama, all 
’over! ” 8 

“In-deed!” said Miss Tox. “Ah 
dear me!” 

A tone of most extraordinary com¬ 
passion Miss Tox said it in, though 
she had no distinct idea why, except 
that 4 ! was expected of her. 

“Florence will never, never, never, 
1>£ a Dombey^’ said Mrs. Chick, 
“not if she lives to be a thousand 
years old.” 

Miss Tox elevated her eyebrows, 
and was again full of commiseration. 

“ R quite fret and worry myself I 
^Iboui her,” said Mrs. Chick, with j 
a sigh of modest merit. “I really 1 
don’t sec what is to become of her 
when she grows older, or what posi¬ 
tion she is to take. She don’t, gain 
"U her papa in the least. How can 
one expect site should, when she is so 
very unlike a Dombey '! ” 

Mjss Tox looked as if she saw no 
way out of such a fogent argument 
as that, at all. 

“Ami the child, 4 you see,” said 
in deep Confidence, “has 
po(t> fanny’s nature. ‘She ill never 
make^an effort in dftar-life, I ’ll vim* 
ture to say. Nevciw She’ll never 
wind an<f .twine Mipclt about her 
papa's heart like—’i • 

“ Like* tlTe ivy % suggested Miss 
Tox. 

“Like the ivy.” Mrs. Chick* as- 
fieifted. “Never! She’ll neve# glide 


and nestle into the bosom of he; 
papa’s affections like—the—” 

“Startled fawn?” suggested Miss 
Tox. 

“ Like the startled fawn,” said 
Mrs. Chicle. “Never! Poor Fanny ! 
Yet*, how I loved her ! ” 

“You must not distress yourself, 
my dear,” said Miss Tox> in a sooth¬ 
ing voice. “ Now* really! You have 
too mifcli feeling.” # 

“We have all our faults,” said 
Mrs. Chick, weeping and shaking her 
head. “I dare say we have. I 
never was blind to hers.* I never 
said I was. Far from it. Yet how 
1 loved .her! J* 

What a satisfaction it was to Mrs. 
Chick—a common-place piece of folly 
enough, compared with whom hei* 
sister-in-law hjr 1 ubeen a very angel of 
womani'y intelligence and gentleness 
—to •patronise and ho tender to the 
memory of that lady: in exact pur¬ 
suance of her eohduct to her in her 
life-time: and to thoroughly believe 
herself, ahd take hersejf in, and make 
herself uncommofll^i comfortable’ on 
the strength rtf her to! .nation 1 What 
a , ipighty pleasant virtu*; toleration 
shpuld be whep wo are right, to bo so 
very, pleasant, when we arc wrong, 
and>;#uite unable to demonstrate how 
we coni#'to be invested with the pri¬ 
vilege of exercising it! 

Mrs. Chick was yet drying her eyes 
and shaking her head, when Richards 
1 made bold to caution her that Miss 
j Florence was awake and sitting in 
her bed. She had risen, as the 
nurse* said, and the lashes of her 
eyes' were wet with tears. But no 
one saw them glistening save Polly. 
No one else leant over her, aud whis¬ 
pered soothing words to her, or was 
near enough to hear the flutter of her 
beating heart. • 

“ Oh ^deur nurse !” said the chihj, 
looking earnestly up in her * face, 
“ let me lie by my brother !” 

“Why, my pet ?*’ said Richards. 

Oh ! I’think he lotcs me,” cried 
the child wildly. “Let me lie byj 
him. Pray do ! ” 

Mrs. Chick interposed with soum 
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motherly words about going to sleep that he will not on any account hav( 
like a dear, but Florence repeated her more than the shilling.” 
supplication, with a frightened look, “No, Miss,” said Towlinson. 
and in a voice broken by sobs and “Aigl—I’m sorry to give you si 

tear?. # much trouble, Towlinson,’—laid Mis.- 

“I’ll not wake him,”* she said, 'S9x, looking at him pensjCely. 
covering her face and hanging down ‘“Not„ at all, Miss,” said Tow- 
her head. “ I ’ll only; touch him linson. , 

with my hand, and go to sleep. Oh, “Mention ( to the man, then, if-yq-. 
pray, pray, let me die by my brother please, Towlinson,” '.said Miss Tox, 
to-night, for I believe he’s fond of “that the lady’s uncle is a lnagis- 
me! ” ’ trate, and that if he gives her any ol 

lticliards took her without a word, his impertinence lie will he punished 
and carrying her to the little bed in terribly. You can pretend to say 
which the infant was sleeping, laid that, if you please, Towlinson, in n 
her down by his side. She crept as friendly way, and because you know 
near Aim as she could .without dis- it was done to another '-.nan, who 
turbing his rest; qpd stretching out died.” 

,une arm so that it timidly embraced “Certainly, Miss,” said Tcwlin- 

his neck, and hiding her face on the son. 

other, over which btsawkimp and scat- “And now good night to my 

tered hair fell loose, lay motionless. sweet, sweet, sweet, godson, ” said 
“Poor little thing,’' said - Miss Miss Tox, with a soft shower of 
Tox; “she has been ’ dreaming, I kisses at each repetition of the ad- 
dare say.” ‘ • ' jective; „“aml Louisa, my dear 

This trivial incident had so inter- friend, promise me to take a,,little 
rupted the euiuent of conversation, something warm before you go to 
that it^was difjtciilt of resumption; bed, and not to distress yourself!” ,, 
and Mrs. Clltck moreover had heeif It was witli extreme difficulty that 
’ so affected by‘ the contemplation of Nipper, the black-eyed, who looked on 
her own tolerant nature, that she steadfastly, contained herself at this 

was not in spirits. The two friends crisis, and, until the subsequent de- 

accordingly soon made an end of their pasture of Mrs. Chick. But the, nur- 
tca, and a servant was despatched to sery being a^Jcngth free of visitors, 
fetch a hackney cabriolet for Miss she made hcwW s me recompense for 
Tox. Miss Tox had great experience her late restraint, 
in hackney cabs, and her starting in “You might keep me in a strait- 
one was generally a Work of time, as waistcoat for six weeks,” said Nipper,- 

she was systematic in the preparatory “and when I got it off I’d only he 

arrangements. more aggravated, jrho ever heard the 

“Have the goodness, if you please, like of thciji two Griffins, Mrs. 
Towlinson,” said Miss Tox, “first lticliards?” „ 

of all, to carry out a pen and ink and “ Aud then to talk of having been 
take his number legibly.” ' dreaming;.poor^ear!” said Polly. 

i‘ Yes, Miss, ” sajd Towlinson. “Oh you liev-ities crici Susan 

“.Then, if you iplease, Towlinson,” Nipper, affecting to salute'•tfifcd#’*' 
said Miss Tox, jgjATfe the' goodness by which J-hfe ladies Jiad depak.ed. 
*». turn the Cudjih. 'Whi^Ji,” said *‘tleter be a fijpibey wonit she, it’s 
Miss’ljpx apart to Mrs. Chick, “is to be hoped she won’t, wc don’t want 
generally (jampj’-’rny.dcar.” any more su«h, phew enough; 1 ’ 

“ Yes, Miss,” said ToWlinshn. “Don’t wuketVhe children, Susan 

“I’ll troSl-lc you alto, ft, you dear,” said Polly, J. ’ e 

please,” spud Miss Tox, “witli this “I’m very much beholden to you, 
card amMthis shilling. He’s to drive Mrs! Richards,” said Susan, who was 
to the card, and *is to understand not If any moans’ discriminating in 
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her wrath, “and really feel it as a 
honour to roceive your commands, 
Tieing a black slave and a mulotter. 
Mrs. Richajds, if there’s aify other 
orders you ga- give'me, pray mention 
’em.” 

“Nonsense ; orders,” said Solly. 

“Oh ! bless your' heart, Mrs. 
^Keliards,” cried. Susan? “tempora¬ 
ries always orders permanencies here, 
didn’t you know that, why wherever 
was you born, Mrs. Richards ? But 
wherever you was born, Mrs. Rich¬ 
ards,” pursued Spitfire, shaking her 
head resolutely, “aDd whenever, and 
however (which is best known to 
yourself),- ^ou may bear in mind, 
please, that it’s one thing to give 
orders, and quite another thyig to 
take ’em. A person may tell a per¬ 
son to dive off a bridge head foremost 
into five-and-forty feet of water, Mrs. 
Richards, but a person may be very 
far from diving.” 

“There now,” said Polly,* “you’re 
angry* because you ’re a good little 
tiling, and fond of Miss Florence; 
ami yet you tuin round on me, be¬ 
cause there’s nobody else.” 

“It’s very easy for some to keep 
their tempers, and be soft-spoken, 
Mrs. Richards,” returned Susan, 
slightly mollified, “ when their child’s 
made «as much of as a prince, ami is 
petted and patted till it wishes its 
friends further, but when a sweet 
young pretty iunocent, that never 
oflgbt to have a cross word spoken to 
or of i^ is run down, the case, is 
very different indeed. My goodness 
gracious me, Miss Floy, you naughty, 
sinful •child, if you don’t shut your 
eyes this minute, I ’ll call in them 
hobgoblins that lives ifctbe Vock-loft 
to come arid eat you ujralive!” 

Hero^Riss Nipper made a horrible 
lowing, ‘supposed to )(psue frenffa con- 
scientioflb goblin- of th? bull species* 
impatient to discharge the severe duty 
of his position. Having- fifrther com¬ 
posed ‘ her young charge by covering 
her head wfth the 4ed-clotl?es, and 
making three or four angry dabs ft 
the jjjllow, she fol(l*d her arms, and 
screwed up her month, ‘and sat Pok¬ 


ing at the fire for the rest of the 
evening. 

Though little Paul was said, in 
nursery phrase, “to take a deal of 
notice for his age,” he took as little 
notice of all this as of the prepara¬ 
tion’s for his christening on the next 
day but one ; which . nevertheless 
went on about him, as to his personal 
apparel, and that’ of his sister and 
the two nurses,* witw great activity. 
Neither did he, on the arrival of the 
appointed morning, show any sense oi 
its importance y being, on the con¬ 
trary, unusually inclined to sleep, and 
unusually inclined to take it ill in his 
attendants that they dressed him to 
go out. 

It happened to be an iron-grey 
autumnal day, with a shrewd east 
wind blajving—a aay in keeping with 
the proceedings. Mr. Dombey re¬ 
presented in .himself the wind, the 
shade, and the autumn of the chris¬ 
tening. He stood in his library to 
receive tliu company, as hard and cold 
as the weather ; aad, -t hen he looked 
opt through the gla&j joonrr-at the 
trees in the little gardgn, their brown 
and Jellow leaves came fluttering down, 
as if be blighted’them. 

Ugh ! They were black, cold rooms ; 
and seemed to be in mourning, like 
the inmates of the house. The books 
precisely matched as to size, and 
drawn up in line, like soldiers, 
looked in their cold, hard, slippery 
uniforms, as if they had bat one idea 
among them, and that was a freezer. 
The bqpkease, glazed and locked, re¬ 
pudiated all familiarities. Mr. Pitt, 
in bronze on the top, with no trace 
of his’ celestial origin* about him, 
guarded the unattainable treasure 
like an enchanted Moor. A dosfy 
urn at each high corner, dug up fftni 
an ancient tomb, preached desolation 
and decayf os from two pulpits ; and 
the chimney-glass, reflecting * Mr. 
Dombey and lyjs portrait at one blow, 
seemed fraught with melancholy me¬ 
ditations. 

The stiff and stark fire-irons ap¬ 
peared to claim a nearer relationship 
than anything else there to Mr. Dom- 
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bey, with his buttoned coat, his 
white cravat, his heavy gold watch- 
chain, and his creaking boots. But 
this was before the arrival of Mr. 
and Mi's. Chick, his lawful relatives, 
who soon presented themselves. 

“My dear Paul,” Mrs. Chick mur¬ 
mured, as $ho embraced him, “the 
beginning, I hope, of many joyful 
days'!’’ , ‘ 

“Thank you, 1 Louisa,” said Mr. 
Dombey, grimly. “How do you do, 
Mr. John?” 

“How *do you %lo, Sir,” said 
XJhiok. 

He gave Mr. Dombey his hand, as 
if lie" feared it might electrify him. 
Mr. Dombey took r it asf if it were 
•a fish,, or seaweed, or some such 
clammy substance,^and immediately 
returned it to him with®, exalted 
politeness. 

“ Perhaps, Louisa,” said Mr. Dom¬ 
bey, slightly turning his head in his 
cravat, as if it were a socket, ‘‘you 
Would have preferred a fire ?” 

D Oh, my v dga* Paul, no,” said 
Mrs. Chick, # who had much ado fo 
keep her teeth,from chattering ; “not 
for me.” * 

“Mr. John,” said r Mr. Dombey, 
“ you are not sensible of any chill ?” 

Mr. John, who had already got 
both his hands in his pockets over the 
wrisd-i, and was on the very threshold 
of that same canine chorus which had 
given Mrs. Chick so much ohence on 
a former occasion, protested that lie 
was perfectly comfortable. 

He added in a low voice, .“With 
my tiddle tol toor rul”—-when he was 
providentially stopped by Towlinson, 
who announced : 

“ Miss Tox!” 

* Aud enter that lair enslaver, with 
a I5lne nose and indescribably frosty 
'face, referable to her being very 
fchifcly clad in a maze o^ fluttering* 
odds •'and ends, to do honor to the 
ceremony. • * ^ 

“ How do you doi Mips Tox,”* said 
Mr. Dombey. 

Miss, Tox in the midst of her spread¬ 
ing gauzes, went down altogether like 
an opera-glaSE shutting-up: she Curt¬ 


seyed so low, in acknowledgment of 
Mr. Dorn bey’s advancing a step or 
two to meet her.” 

“I <ftn never forget this occasion, 
Si$,” said Miss Tox. softly. “’Tiff 
impossible. My dear Lcraisa, I can 
hardly Relieve the evidence of my 
senses.” 

If Miss Tox could believe the cv> 
dence of ono a? her senses, it was a 
very cold day. That was quite clear. 
She took an early opportunity of pro¬ 
moting the circulation in the tip of 
her nose by secretly chafing it with 
her pocket handkerchief, lest, by its 
very low temperature, it should dis¬ 
agreeably astonish the bal$' when she 
came to kiss it. 

The Iwiby soon appeared, carried in 
great glory by Richards; while Flo¬ 
rence, in custody of that active young 
constable, Susan Nipper, brought up 
the rear. Though the whole nur¬ 
sery party were dressed by this time 
in lighter mourning than at first, 
there waff enough in the appro: ranee 
of the bereaved children to make the 
day no brighter. T*he baby too-*-it 
might have been Miss Tox’s nose— 
began to cry. Thereby, as it hap¬ 
pened, preventing Mr. Chick from 
the awkward fulfilment of a very 
honest purpose he had ; which was, 
to make much of Florence. For this 
gentleman, insensible to the superior 
claims of a perfect Dombey (perhaps 
ou account of having the honour to be 
united to a Dombey himself, anil 
being familiar with excellence^ really 
liked her, aud showed that ho liked 
her, ami wat about to show it iu his 
own 'Way* now, when Paul cried, aud 
his helpmate stopped him short. 

“NoV Flounce child!” said her 
aunt, briskly, ** what are voii doing, 
love ? Show yourself to hilffc En¬ 
gage lift attention* ray dear!” * L * 

The atmosfirere becaife o f“ might 
have become colder and colder, when 
Mr. Dom&y -stood frigidly watching 
his little daughter, who, clapping her 
hands, and standing on tip-toe before 
the throne of his son and heir, lured 
him to bend d^wn from his high 
estate, and look at her. Sfjxie ho- 
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nest- act of Richards’ may have aided in the colours of the carriage and 
the effect, hut he did look down, and horses. 

held his ucaoe. As his dtster hid Arrived at the church steps, they 
behind* hm* nurse, he followed # her were received by a portentous beadle, 
with his ; and when she peaped Mr. Dombey dismounting first to help 
out, with a merry cry to* him, lie the ladies out, and standing near him 
sprang up arid crowed hastily—laugh- at the church door, looked like an- 
^u£ outright when sh# ran in upon other beadle. A beadle less gorgeous 
him ; and seining fondle her curls but rgore dreadftfl; the beadle of pri- 
with his tiny hands, while she vate life ; the•beadle of our business 
smothered him with kisses. and our bosoms. 

Was Mr. Dombey pleased to see Miss Tox’s hand trembled as she 

this ? He testified no pleasure by the slipped it through Mr. Dwnbey’s arm, 
relaxation of a nerve; but outward and felt herself escorted up the steps, 
tokens of any kind of feeling were preceded by a cocked hat and a Baby- 
unusual With him. If any sunbeam Ionian •collaf. It seemed for a moment, 
stole into the room to light the like that •other* solemn institution, 
children at their play, it^ never “Wilt thou have have this man, Ld*- 
reached his face. He looked on so cretia?” “ Yes^I will.” 
fixedly and coldly, that the warm “ Pl^su tef bring the child in quick 

light vanished even from the laughing out of the air there,” whispered the 
eyes of little Florence, when, at last, beadle, holding open the inner'door of 
they happened t-o meet his. the church. 

It was a dull, grey, autumn day Little Paul blight have asked with 
judged, and in a minute’s pause and Hamlet .“into my grave?”, so chill* 
silence that took place, the leaves fell and earthy, was ilie place. The. tall 
.^irrowfully. # shrouded pulpit and reading desk ; 

“Mr. John,” said Mr. Dombey, the dreary perspective, of empty pews 
referring to his watch, and assuming stretching away under the galleries, 
his hat and gloves. “Take ray arid empty benches mounting to the 
sister, if you please : my arm to-day roof and lost in the shadow of the 
is ivyss Tox’s. You had better go great grim organ ; the dusty matting 
*irst # with Master Paul, Richards, and cold stone slabs ; the grisly free 
Be very careful.” seats in the aisles; and the damp cor- 

In Mr. Doiubcy’s carriage, Dora- ncr by the bell-rope, where the black 
bey and Son, Miss Tox, Mrs. Chick, tressels used for funerals were stowed 

Richards, and Florence. In a little away, along with some shovels and 

carriage following it, Susan Nipper baskets, and a coil or two of deadly- 

and the owner Mr. Chick. Susan looking rope ; the strange, unusual, 

looking out of window, ^vithout inter- uncomfortable smell, and the eadave- 
mission, as a relief from the era bar- rous light; were all in unison. It 
rassment of confronting the large was a cold .and dismal scene, 
face of that gentleman. anc> •thinking “There’s a wedding just on, Sir,” 

whenever anything •vattled that he said the beadle,* “but it’ll be over 
was putting up in fapor an appro- directly, i/ you 111 walk into the Ves- 
prijfte pecuniary cofnplinicijt «for her- try here.” 

self. , w • Before«lie turned again to lead* the 

Once upon the road to church, Mr. way, he gave Mr. Dombey a b«V and 
Dombey clapped his .haltds for the a half smile of recognition, importing 
amusement of bis son. At which in- that# he (th$ ^eadle) remembered to 
stance of •pa’rental^pptlmsiftsm Miss have had the pleasure of attending on 1 
Tox was enchanted. But exclusive him when ho buried and ^ 

of this incident, tj^e chief dijferdhce hoped he had enjoyed himself since, 
betvfben the christening party ind a T3e very wedding looked dismal as 
party in a mourning- coach, consisted they passed in Itont of the altar, 
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The bride was too old and the bride¬ 
groom too young, and a superannuated 
beau with one eye and an eye-glass 
stuck in its blank companion, was 
giving away the lady, while the 
friends were shivering. In the vestry 
the fire was smoking; and an oyer- 
aged and over-worked and under-paid 
attorney’s clerk, “making a search,” 
was running his forefinger down the 
parchment pages of an immense regis¬ 
ter (one of a long series of similar 
volumes) gorged with ljurials. Over 
the'fireplace was a ground-plan of the 
vaults underneath the church; and 
Mr. Chick, skimming the literary 
portion of it aloud, by way „of enliven¬ 
ing the company, read the reference 
to Mrs. Dom bey’s tomb in full, before 
he could stop himself. ^ # 

After another cold interval, a wheezy 
little pew-opener afflicted with 1 an 
asthma, appropriate .to (lie church¬ 
yard, if not to the church, summoned 
them to tlje font. Here they waited 
some, little time while the marriage 
party enrolled themselves; and mean¬ 
while the whe'ezy little pew-opener— 
partly in consequence of her infirmly, 
and partly that the marriage party 
might not forget her—went about the 
building coughing like a grampus. 

Presently the clerk (the only cheer¬ 
ful-looking object there, and he was 
an undertaker) came up with a jug of 
warm water, and said something, as 
he poured it into the font, about 
taking the chill off; which millions of 
gallons boiling hot could not have done 
for the occasion. Then the clergyman, 
an amiable and mild-looking young 
curate, but obviously afraid of the 
baby, appeared like the ‘ principal 
character in a ghost-story, “a tall 
figure* all in white;” at sight of whom 
Paul reut the air with* and 

nfcver left off again till hrfpriaken 
out bTatk in the face. JBEt? 

Even when that eventSHpSfepcned, 
to the great relief O^flEPocly, € he 
twas heal’d under during 

Xihe refit 'of the cerojj|§2E$puow fainter, 
now louder, now hushed, now bursting 
forth again witftj» :i li?»presHibIe s«nse 
*f his wrongs. TOS-jjio distracted the 


attention of the two ladies, that Mrs. 
Chick was constantly deploying intc 
the centre- aisle, to send out message.' 
by the pew-opener, while Min Toj 
keptf her Prayer-book opeft at the 
(xunpowde^ Plot, and occasionally reac 
responses irom that service. 

During the whole of those proceed¬ 
ings, Mr. Dom bey remained as impas¬ 
sive and gentlemanly as ever, and 
perhaps assisted in making it so cold, 
that the young curate smoked at the 
mouth as he read. The only time 
that lie unbent his visage in the least, 
was when the clergyman, in deliverin'] 
(very unaffectedly and simply) the 
closing exhortation, relative to the 
futures examination of the child by the 
sponsors, happened to rest his eye on 
Mr. Chick; and then Mr. Donibey 
miglit have been seen to express by n 
majestic look, that he would like to 
catch him at it. 

It might, have been well for Mr. 
Dombey, if he had thought of his own 
dignity a little less ; and had thought 
of the great origin and purpose of the 
ceremony in which he tfook so formal 
and so stiff a part, a little more. His 
arrogance contrasted strangely with 
its history. 

"When ityvas all over, lie again gave 
his arm to Miss Tox, and conducted 
her to the vestry, where he informed 
the clergyman how much pleasure it 
! would have given him to have solicited 
the honour of his company at dinner, 
hut for the unfortunate state of his 
household affairs. The register Signed, 
and the fees paid, and the pew-opener 
(whose cough was very bad again) re¬ 
membered, and the beadle gratified, 
and the aexton (who was accidentally 
on the door-steps* looking with great 
interest at thq weather) not fo^otten, 
they got t into -the carriage again, 4 ml 
drove home‘in £he?same bleak fellow¬ 
ship. 0 

There they found Mr. Pitt turning 
up his nose at\a cold collation,, set 
forth in a cold poj'j) of glags and sil¬ 
ver, and looking more like a dead 
dinner lying in state than a social 
refreshment. Qn ^heir arrival, Miss 
Tox produced a mug for her godson. 
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and Mr. Chick a knife and fork and 
spoon in a case. Mr. Dombey also 
produced a bracelet for Miss Tox ; 
and, cgi fche receipt of th?s token, 
Miss Tox jra tenderly affected. 

“Mr. John,” said Mr. Dombey, 
“ will you take the bottom of the 
table, if you* please. Wiiat \ave you 
H got there, Mr. J,phn ? ” • * 

“I have got a <fc)ld fillet of veal 
here, Sir,” replied Mr. Chick, ruhbiug 
his numbed hands hard together. 
“ What have-you got there, Sir V 
“This,” returned Mr. Dombey, “is 
some cold preparation of calf’s head, 

I think. I see cold fowls—ham— 
patties—Silad—-lobster. Miss Tox will 
do me the honour of taking some wine ? 
Champagne to Miss Tox.” • 

There was a toothache in everything. 
The wine was so bitter cold that it 
forced a little scream from Miss Tox, 
which she had great difficulty in 
turning into a “Hein!” The veal 
had come from such an fflry pantry, 
that the first taste of it had struck a 
sensation as of cold lead to Mr. Chick’s 
Extremities. •Mr. Dombey alone re-, 
inained unmoved. He might have 
been hung up fur sale at a Russian 
fair as a specimen of a frozen gentle¬ 
man. 

Tfie prevailing influence was too 
much even for ids sister. She made 
no effort at flattery or small-talk, and 
directed all her efforts to looking as 
warm as she could. 

“Well, Sir,” said Mr. Chick, ma¬ 
king «, desperate plunge, after » long 
silence, and filling a glass of sherry ; 
“I shall drink this, tf you’ll allow 
me,'•Sir, to little Faul.” 

“ Bless him ! ” murmurejl Miss Tox, 
taking a sip of wine. 

*D%ar little Dombey!” murmured 
Mp. Chick. 

. ‘VMr. John,” etgj. Mr.* Dombey, 
wito severe gravity,* “my son would 
feel and express himself obliged to 
you, I liavfi no doubt; if he could ap¬ 
preciate Jhe favour* you # have done 
him. He will prove; in time to come, 

I trust, equal to any responsibility 
that'the obliging disposition # of his 
relations and friends, in private, or 
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the onerous nature of our position, in 
public, may impose upon him.” 

The tone in which this was said 
admitting of nothing more, Mr. Chick 
relapsed -into low spirits and silence. 
Not so Miss Tox, who, having lis¬ 
tened to Mr. Dombey with even a 
move emphatic attention than usual, 
and with a more expressive tendency 
of lyjr head to* one side, now leant 
across the tabk, anch’sakl to Mrs. Chick 
softly: 

“Louisa!” 

“My dear,” said Mrs.*Chick. 

* “Onerous nature of our position'in 
public may—I have forgotten the exact 
term.” 

“ Expo&j him*to,” said Mrs. Chick. 

“Pardon me, my dear,’. returned 
Miss Tox, “I tfyjnk not. It was more 
rounded** Hfl flowing. Obliging dis¬ 
position of • relations and friends ii£ 
private, or .onerous nature of position 
in public—may—-impose upon him ?” 

“Impose upon him, to he sure,” 
said Mrs, Chick. . * 

Miss Tox struck her delicate .bauds 
together lightly, • in # triuir>ph ; and 
added, casting up her. eyes, “eloquence 
indeed J” 

Mr. DombSy, in the meanwhile, had 
issued orders for the attendance of 
Richards, who now entered curtsey¬ 
ing, but without the baby; Paul being 
asleep after the fatigues of the morn¬ 
ing. Mr. Dombey, having delivered 
a glass of wine to^this vassal, addressed 
her in the following words : Miss Tox 
previously settling her head ou one 
side,, and making other little arrange¬ 
ments for engraving them on her 
heart. 

“During the six: months or so, 
Richards, which have seen you an in¬ 
mate of this house, you have 'done 
your duty. Desiring to connect some 
little service to you with this occasion, 

I considered how I could besW effect• 
that object, and I also advited with 
my sister Mrs. — 

•“Chick,” interposed the gentleman 
of that name. j 

“Oh, hush if you please!” saiii* 
M^ss Tox. • 

“I w r as about to say to you, 
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Richards,” resumed Mr. Dombey, 
with an appalling glance at Mr. John, 
“that I was further assisted in my 
decision, by the recollection of a con¬ 
versation I held with your husband in 
this room, on the occasion of your 
being hired, when he disclosed to bio 
the melancholy fact that your family, 
himself at the- head, were sunk and 
steeped in ignorance.’’ 

Richards qunE?(l under the magni¬ 
ficence of the reproof. 

“I am far from being friendly,” 
pursued Mr, Dmubey,. “to what is 
caHed by persons of levelling senti¬ 
ments, general education. But it is 
necessary that the inferior classes 
should continue to be taught to know 
t^ieir position, and to conduct them¬ 
selves proper^. So far I approve of 
schools. Having tb£ pc*':^-^f nomi¬ 
nating a child od the foundation of an 
- ancient establishment, called (fnbu a 
worshipful company). the Charitable 
Grinders; where not only is a whole¬ 
some education bestowed upon the 
scholars,, hut where p dress and badge 
is likcwis^provideQ for them; I have 
(first communicating, through Mrs.' 
Chick, with yodr family) nominated 
your eldest son to an existing vacancy; 
and he has this day, I am informed, 
assumed the habit. The number of 
her son, I believe,” said Mr. Dombey, 
turning to his sister and speaking of 
the child as if lie were a hackney- 
coach, “is one hundred and forty- 
seven. Louisa, you can tell her.” 

“One hundred and forty-seven,” 
said Mrs. Chick. “ The dress, 
Richards, is a nice, warm, blue baize 
tailed coat and cap, turned up with 
orange-coloured binding; red worsted 
stockings ; and very strong leather 
small-clothes. One might wear the 
articles oneVself,” said Mr$. Chick* 
with enthusiasm, “and'be grateful.’* 

«• ‘ ‘ There, Richards ! ” saidlfcss Tax. 

“ Now,^ indeed, you ma 0 be proud. 
The Charitable- Grinders#’ 

“I am sure I a4|$<*ry m^ch 
obliged, Sjr,* return^* Richards 
Jointly, ‘‘and take it very kind that 
you should remember my little ones.” 
At the same time a vision of Bilei^as 


a Charitable Grinder, with his very 
small legs encased ip the serviceable 
clothing described by Mrs. Chick, 
swam before Richards’ eycs lv and made 
them water. 

( ! l am very glad to se£ you have 
so much/eeling, Richards,” said Miss 
Tox. 

‘It£ makes. one almost hope, it 
really does,” qaid Mix- Chick, who 
prided herself on taking trustful views 
of human nature, “that there may 
yet be some faint spark of gratitude 
and right feeling in the world.” 

Richards deferred to these compli¬ 
ments by curtseying and murmuring 
her thanks ; but finding itf-’tjnitc im¬ 
possible to recover her spirits from 
the disorder into which they had been 
thrown by the image of her son in his 
precocious nether garments, she gra¬ 
dually approached the door and was 
heartily relieved to escape by it. 

Such temporary indications of a 
partial thaw that had appeared with 
licr, vanished with her; and the,<rost 
set in again, as cold and hard as ever. 
Mr. Chick was twice lyiard to hum.a 
tune at the bottom of the table, but 
on both occasions it was a fragment ol 
the Bead March in Saul. The party 
seemed to get colder and colder, and 
to be gradually resolving itself into a 
congealed and solid state, like. the 
collation round which it was as-sem- 
blcd. At length Mrs. Chick looked 
at Miss Tox, and Miss Tox returned 
the look, and they both rose and said' 
it wop really time to go. Mr. Dombey 
receiving this announcement with per¬ 
fect equanimity, they took leave of 
that gentleman, and presently departed 
t$»der the protection of Mr. Chick ; 
who, Tvlifcft they had turned their 
backs upon the -house and its 
master in his-ustfal solitary state, put 
his.handt in his packets, threw hfm- 
jJfclf back in the^arriage, affll whittled 
“With a lioy ho chevy 1” all through ; 
conveying inti) his face as*he did so, 
an expression of such gloomy and 
terrible defiance, &liat Mrs. Chick 
dared not protest, or in any way mo¬ 
lest Him.. ^ 

RicWtrds, though she had little Paul 
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on her lap, could not forget tier own 
first-born. She felt it was ungrate¬ 
ful ; hut tho influence of the day foil 
cven^oiijthc Charitable Gr&itlers, and 
who cou^J rirdly help regarding his 
pewter Badge, number one h mid red 
and furty-M'ven, as, some taw, a part 
of its fwnuili.'y and elcrnnss. She 
spoke, too, \n the ^mrserf, of his 
“blessed le^,” andtwas again troubled 
by bis spectre in uniform. 

“I dont know what I wouldn’t 
give,” said Polly, “to see the poor 
little dear before he gets used to 
’em.” 

“Why, then, I tell you what, Mrs. 
Richard!^’ retorted Nipper, who had 
been admitted to hei\confidence, “see 
him and make your mind easy. 5 ’ 

“Mr. Domliey wouldn’t likq it,” 
said Polly. 

“Oh wouldn’t Lc*, Mrs. Richards !” 
retorted Nipper, ! “ he’d like it very 
much, I think, when he was asked.” 

, “ You wouldn’t ask him, X sup¬ 
pose, at all?” said Polly. 

“No, Mrs. Richards, fjuite con- 
trairy,” returned Susan, “and them 
two inspectors Tox and Chick, not in¬ 
tending to be on duty to-morrow, as 
I heard ’em say, me and Miss Floy 


will go along with you to morrow 
morning, and welcome, Mrs. Rich¬ 
ards, if you like, tor we may as well 
walk there as up and down a street, 
and better too.” 

Polly rejected the idea pretty 
stoutly at first; but by little and 
little she'began to entertain it, as she 
entertained more and* more distinctly 
the,forbidden pictures of liei* ehiidmi, 
and her owir home* At length, ar¬ 
guing that there could be no great 
harm in calling for a moment at Uu 
door, she yielded to the Nipper pro¬ 
position. 

The matter being settled thus, little 
Paul bega'n to cry most piteously, as 
if he had a foreboding that no good 
would come of it. _ 

“What’s rnSter with the 

child od ’rfu san. 

“He’s .cold, I think,” said Tollv, 
walking with him to and 'fro, and 
hushing him. . 

It was a 'bleak Autumnal afternoon 
indeed.; and as she wjalked, and 
hushed, .and, glajfeing through the 
dreary windows,.’pressed th,e little fel¬ 
low closer to her breast, the withered 
leaves came showering down. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Paul’s second deprivation. 


• • 

Polly was beset by so many mis¬ 
givings in the mornii^, that but for 
tin# incessan t promptings her black - 
• eyed companion, sh& would have aban¬ 
doned all thoughts of thi*expedition, 
and ^formally petitioned for leave to 
see number one hundred and forty- 
;#ven, under tMte aw’fid •shado.w of 
Ma*DonAey’s roof«* But Susan *wtoo 
was personally disposed in favour of 
the excursion, and. who (like Tony 
Lttinpkiu), if she c*uld bear the dis- 
a-ppointiifents of % other people with 
tolerable fortitude, could not abide to 
^j^PPtdnt hersej^ threw so, rnahy in¬ 
genious doubts in "the way *of this 


second thought, and stimulated the 
original intention with so many in¬ 
genious arguments, that almost as 
soon as. Mr. Dombey’s stately back 
was turned, and that gentleman was 
pursuing his daily road towards the 
city, h^s unconscious son was »on his 
way to Staggs s Gardens. 

Thi% euphonious locality was sifu|-, 
ted in a suburb, known by ^.he inha¬ 
bitants of Staggs <3 Gardens by the name 
o£ Camberling Town • a designatton 
which the Strangers’ Map of London, 
as printed (with a view to pleasant 
and commodious^ reference) on pockot- 
hlnd erchiefs, condenses with some 
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show of reason, into Camden Town. 
Hither the two nurses bent their 
steps, accompanied by their charges; 
Richards carrying Paul, of course, 
and Susan leading little Florence by 
the hand, and giving her such jerks 
and pokes from time t<> time, as sfie 
considered it wholesome * to admi¬ 
nister. 

The iltst shock of’ a great earth¬ 
quake had, just V that period, rent 
the whole neighbourhood to its centre. 
Traces of its course were visible on 
every side. * Houses were knocked 
dow h ; streets broken through and 
stopped ; deep pits and trenches dug 
in the ’ground ; enormous' heaps of 
earth and # day thrown up ;«• buildings 
tin t, were’Undermined and shaking, 
propped by gkeat brains of wood. 
Here, a chaos of carts, • .wWbrown 
and jumbled together, lay .topsy-turvy 
at the bottom of a steep unnatural 
hill ; there, confused treasures of iron 
soaked and rusted in something that 
laid accidentally become a. pond. 
Everywhere were bridges .that led 
nowhere ; thoroughfares that were 
wholly impassable ; Babel towers of 
chimneys, wanting half their heigh' 1 .; 
temporary wooden houses and enclo¬ 
sures, in the most unlikely situations; 
carcases of ragged tenements, and 
fragments of unfinished walls and 
arches, and piles of scaffolding, and 
wilderiioxBcs of bricks, and giant 
forms of cranes, and tripods straddling 
above nothing. There were a hundred 
thousand shapes and substances of 
incompleteness, wildly mingled ou,t of 
their places, upside down, burrowing 
in the earth, aspiring in the air, 
mouldering in the water, and unintel¬ 
ligible as any dream. Hot springs 
and fiery eruptions, the usual attend¬ 
ants upon earthquakes, l,ent their con¬ 
tributions of confusion to the scene. 

water biased and he.aved*withm 
dilapidate d wa® whence, also, the 
glare and roar <31 flames came issuing 
forth ; and mounds of asli^s blocked 
u(f rights of way, and wholly changed 
the law and custom of the neighbour- 
bowl. 

In short, the yet unfinished and ufi- 


opened Railroad. was in progress; 
from the very core of all this dire dis¬ 
order, ti-ailed smoothly away, upon 
its might} course of civilisation and 
improvement. j; 

UiA us yet, the neighbourhood was 
shy to <nvn the Railroad. One or 
two holy speculators had projected 
streets and cine had built a little, 
but had stopped framong »tlie mud and 
ashes to consider further of it. A 
bran-new Tavern, redolent of fresh 
mortar and size, and fronting nothing 
at all, had taken for its sign The 
Railway Arms; but that might he rash 
enterprise — and then it hoped to sell 
drink to the workmen. So, ‘ftie Exca¬ 
vators’ House of Call had sprung up 
from a Jieer shop ; and the old-esta¬ 
blished Ham and Beef Shop had 
, become the Railway Eating House, 

I with a roast leg of pork daily, through 
j interested motives of a similar iin- 
; mediate and popular description, 
j Lodging-hoifte keepers were favour- 
! able in like manner; and .for the hke 
i reasons were not to be trusted. The 
j general belief was veryrsluw. Tliero 
i were frowzy fields, and cowhouses, 
i and dunghills, and dustheaps, and 
I ditches, and gardens, and summer- 
i houses, and carpet-beating grounds, at 
I the very door of the Railway. Little 
! tumuli of oyster shells in the oyrter 
I season, and of lobster shells in the 
j lobster season, and of broken crock- 
I ery and faded cabbage loaves in all 
seasons, encroached upon its high 
! places. l’osts, and rails, and old 
| cautions to trespassers, and backs of 
mean houses, ard patches of wretched 
vegetation, stared it of counte¬ 
nance. Nothing v?as the better for it, 
or thought*bf being so. If the mise¬ 
rable waste ground lying ne-a.r it 
could have l&ugbhd, it would have 
laughed it to scorn, ‘like many of tfre 
mfsdrablc neighbor’s. *' **• 

Staggs’s Hardens was uncommonly 
incredulous. r *it - was a little row of 
| houses, with little squalid patches 'of 
I ground befdre thairff fenced \dF with, 
old doors, barrel staves, scraps of tar- 
I paul'ni, and (hod bashes; with bot¬ 
tomless I'm kettletf and exhausted iron 
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fenders, thrust into the gaps. Here, 
the Staggs’s Gardeners trained scarlet 
beaus, kept fowls and rabbits^ erected 
rotten summer houses (one was an 
/.Id boat), lined clothes, and smoked 
pipes. Sonfe were of opinion wiai 
Stagg’s Gardens derived name j 

from a deceased capitalist, o%e Mr. 
Staggs, who had, bnilt ft, for nis de¬ 
lectation. Others, will had a natural 
taste for the country, hold that it 
"dated from those rural times when 
the antlered herd, under the familiar 
denomination of .Staggses, had resorted 
to its shady precincts. Be this as it 
may, Staggses Gardens was regarded 
by its population as a sacred grove not 
to bo withered by railroads ; and so 
^confident were they generally* of its 
long outliving any such ridiculous 
inventions, that the master chimney¬ 
sweeper at the corner, who was under¬ 
stood to take the lead in the local 
politics of the Gardens, had publicly 
declared that on the occasion of the 
Kailvaad opening, if ever it did open, 
two of his boys should ascend the 
tlwes of his dwelling, with instruc¬ 
tions to hail the failure with derisive 
jeers from the chimney pots. 

To this unhallowed spot, the very 
name of which had hitherto hoen care¬ 
fully concealed from Mr. Dombey by 
Tiis sifter, was little Paul now borue 
by Kite and Richards. 

‘‘That’s my house, Susan,” said 
Polly, pointing it out. 

* “ Is it, indeed, Mrs. ^Richards,” 
said Su^an, condescendingly. 

“ Aud there’s my sister Jemima 
at the door, I do decfhre; ” cried 
Polly,* “ with my own sweet? precious 
bal>v in her arms ! ” # 

The sight added such an extensive 
pair of •wings to Polly’s impatience, 
that she set off down the Gardens at 
4 i^n, and bounetpg^ on* Jemimft, 
“hangdfr babths with lj%r in a twink- 
‘hig ; to the utter astonishment of 
bat young damsel, on whom the heir 
*f the Dombeys seemed* to have fallen 
roni the clotfds. " 8 

t ** Why, Polly ! ” cried Jerninyi. 
Mo^i what a tun# you have • jyven 
10 • "’ho’d have thought it! come 


along in Polly ! How wa ll you do 
look to be sure ! The children w ill go 
half wild to see you Polly, that they 
will.” 

That tlley did, if one might judge 
from the noise they made, and the 
way in which they dashed at- Polly 
and dragged* her to a low chair in tin- 
chimney corner, w;licrt* her own. honest 
apple • face became immediately tlie 
centre of a bunch ot smaller pippins, 
all laying their rosy cheeks close to 
it, and all evidently the growth of 
the same tree. * As to Polly, she was 
full as noisy and vehement as the 
children ; apd it was not until she 
was quite out of J>reath, and her hair 
was hanging all about \\sf flushed 
face, and her new du»*4pmng attire 
was very mu^-h c^sheveiled, that any 
pause, tor®*' place in the confusion. 
Even, then, the smallest Toodle but 
one remained in her lap, holding on 
tight with both Arms round her nock ; 
while the smallest Toodle but two 
mounted *on the back y[ the chair, 
and made ‘dosjterato4^j'ortx, with one 
leg in the air; to k’iss her roliiul the 
corner. 

‘•Look! theye’s a pretty little lady 
come to see you,” said Polly; “and 
see how quiet she is ! what a beau¬ 
tiful little lady, ain’t she'!'” 

I This reference to Florence, who had 
i been standing by the door not un- 
j observant of what passed, directed 
j the attention of the younger branches 
! towards her; and had likewise the 
j happy effect of leading to the formal 
i recognition of Miss Nipper, who w as 
j not quite free from a misgiving that 
i she had been already slighted. 

| “Oh do* come in and sit down a 
j minute, Susan, please,’’ said Polly! 
j “This is my sister Jemima, this, is. 

; Jemima, T* don’t* know what I should 
! # ever do with myself, if it wasn’t lb** 
! Susan Nipper; I shouldn’t be^’iTerc 
now but for her.” 

“Oh do sit- down Miss Nipper, ii^ 
you jflease,” quoth JernimA 

Susan took the extreme corner of a 
chair, with a stately and ceremonious 
aspeei. • 

“I never was so triad to see any- 
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body in all my life : now really I never 
whs, Miss Nipper,” said Jemima. 

Susan relaxing, took a little more 
of the cliair, aiul smiled graciously. 

“ Do untie your bonnet-strings and 
make yourself at home, Miss Nipper, 
please,” entreated Jemima. “I am 
afraid it’s a .poorer place* than you’re 
used ty; but you’ll make allowances, 
1 ’in sure.” 

The black-eyoH was* so softened by 
this deferential behaviour, that she 
caught up little Miss Toodle who was 
running pakt, ami took her to Dan¬ 
bury Cross immediately. 

“But where’s my pretty boy?” 
said Dolly. “My poor fellbw? 1 

came aUk this way*to sot? him in his 
# new cdotla]**^ 

“Ah what a cried Jemima. 

“He’ll break his h^tlMf^wvlion ho. 
hears his mother has been here. # He’s 
at Hohool, roily.” , 

“ Gone already ! ”• 

, “Yes. lie wont for the* first time 
yesterday, Ipr fear he should lose 
any learning.* )But it’s half-holiday, 
Polly: ‘if you coifld only stop ’till 4e 
comes homo -~>y<»u and Miss Nipper, 
leastways,” said Jemima, mindftl in 
good time of the dignity of the black- 
eyed. 

“And how does he look, Jemima, 
bless him ! ” faltered Polly. 

“Well, really he don’t look so 
had ns you *d suppose,” returned 
Jemima. 

“Ah!” said Tolly, with emotion, 

11 1 knew his legs must be too short.” 

“His legs is short,” returned 
Jemima; “especially behind;* but 
they 'll got longer, Polly, every day.” 

It was a sTovv, prospective kind of 
consolation ; but the cheerfulness and 
got^l nature with which it was ad¬ 
ministered, gave it* a vidue it did 
•pot intrinsically possess. After a 
radfciont’K silence, Polly asked, in a* 
inowfsprightjy manner : 

“And’ Where "a Flutter, Jemima j 
*doar?” — for by that |Mj|ti&rchal ap¬ 
pellation, Mr. Toodle IWW generally 
known in the family. 

“There again* 1 .” said Jemima. 

What a pity! Father took his din- 


• 

ner with him this morning, and isn’t 
coming home till night. But lie’s al¬ 
ways talking of you, Polly, and telJin 
the children about you ; and is th 
poaceablest, pat ion test, Jbeil tern 
pcfcdest soul in the word,.as be ulvvay 
was an<Lwill be!” 

“TJnukee, Jemima,’” cried th 
simpl# Polly p delighted by tlie speech 
and disappointcul by tb% absence. 

“Oh you needn’t thank me, Polly,’ 
said her sister, giving her a soum 
kiss upon the cheek, and then dancin' 
little Paul cheerfully. “J .say tin 
same of you sometimes, and think i 
too.” 

Iu spite of the doublypdisappoiut 
merit, it was impossible Co regard ii 
the light of a failure a visit whirl 
was greeted with such a reception 
so the sisters talked hopefully aboul 
family matters, aud about Biler, and 
about all his brothers and sisters: 
while the black-eyed, having per¬ 
formed several journeys to Banbury 
Cross ami back, took sharp note#f the 
furniture, the Dutch clock, the cup¬ 
board, the castle on £hc mantel-pigee 
with red and green windows iu it, 
susceptible of illumination by a candle- 
end within; and tho pair of small 
black velvet kittens, each witjh a 
lady's reticule in its mouth; rqftardcd 
by the Staggs’s Gardeners as .prodi¬ 
gies of imitative art. The conversa¬ 
tion soon becoming general lest the 
black-eyed should go off at score and 
turn sarcastic, that young lady rt- 
lated to Jemima a summary of every¬ 
thing she knew concerning Mr. from bey, 
his prospects, family, pursuits, and 
character Also an exact inventory 
of her nersondl ' wardrobe, and some 
account 9 of her principal relations and 
friends. Having relieved h^r mind 
of these disclosures, she partook of 
shrimps and’ portfcr, and evinced fr dis¬ 
position to sw5hr’eternal friendship. 

Little Florence herself was not be¬ 
hind-hand ^n .improving.the occasion ; 
for, being conducted forth by the 
young Oodles.inspect* some toad¬ 
stools and other curiosities of the 
Girdeps, she enbyed with them, heart 
and*soul, on the formation of jf tem- 
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porary breakwater across a small green 
pool that had collected in a cornel*. 
She was still busily engaged in that 
labour, # whcn sought and f<?und by 
Susan; v/hl, such was her sense of 
duty, even •Under the ImmauizingJin- 
iluence of shrimps, delivered^, moral 
address to lior (puuetfiateo\ with 
fiiumps) on her. degenerate j'tature, 
while washing* her faAe and hands; 
and predicted that she would bring 
the grey hairs of her family in general, 
with sorrow to the grave. After some 
delay, occasioned hy a pretty long 
confidential interview above stairs on 
pecuniary subjects, between Polly and 
Jemima. :uiWuter'hango of babies was 
again eliech 1 - f -r Polly had all this 
J/inio retained her own child) and 
Jemima little Paul—and the visitors 
took Ioavc. 

But first the young Toodlcs, victims 
of a pious fraud, were deluded into 
repairing in a body to a chandler’s 
shop in the neighbourhood* for the 
ostenaible purpose of spending a penny; 
and when the coast was quite clear, 
Polly fled : Jemima calling after her 
that if they could only go round to¬ 
wards the City Road on their way back, 
they would be sure to meet little Biier 
coining from school. 

“Di you think that we might make 
time to go a little round in that direc¬ 
tion, Susan ?’’ inquired Polly, wlien 
they halted to take breath. 

“ Why not, Mrs. Richards ?’* re¬ 
turned Susan. 

“ It' ^ getting on towards our dinner 
time you know,” said Polly. 

Rut lunch had rendered her com¬ 
panion? more than indifferent to this 
grave consideration, so she allowed no 
weight to it, and they resolved to go 
“a littluiround 

Now, it happened that ."poor Riler’s 
life had been, since, ye^terda^ morn¬ 
ing, r#!ideretf weary bf the costume 
of the Charitable Grinders. The youth 
of the streets could not endure it. No 
young vagabond could lie brought to 
bear its conlemplatiflh ■for a moment, 
without throwing himself uy>on t}ie 
unoffending wearer, Ami doing him a 
mischief. His social existence had been 


more like that of jut early Christian, 
than an innocent child of tim nine 
t». entli century, lie had been stoned 
in the streets, lie had been over¬ 
thrown into gutters ; bespattered with 
mud; videnily flattened again.si posts. 
Entire strangers to his person had 
lifted his yellow cap off,his head, an i 
cast it to the winds, ni.s legs had nut 
only undergone verbal criticisms and 
reviliugs, but had bbeu handled and 
pinched. That very morning, he had 
received a ixufectly unsolicited black, 
eye on his wayto the Gritiders' estab¬ 
lishment, and had been punished for 
it by the master : a superannuated old 
Grinder of savage disposition, who had 
been appointed schoolmaster* became 
he didn’t know anytlq^^irfml wasn't 
lit for anything, ifhd for whoso nuc! 
cane all -A&?A>by little boys had a- 
perfect fascination. 

Thus it fpll out that Rilcr, o 
his way home, sought unfrequentc 
paths; and slunk along by name 
passages -and back streets, «tn avoi 
his tormentors. Rgjp"f / ;om polled t 
qjrnerge into the main ratyi, his ill foi 
tune brought him at, last where 
smalt party of boys, headed by a fere 
clous young butcher, were lying ii 
wait lor any means of pleasurabt 
excitement that might happen. These 
finding a Oharitable Grinder in lb 
midst of them—unaccountably de¬ 
livered over, as it were, into thei 
hands — set up a general yell ant 
rushed upon him. 

Rut it so fell out likewise, that, a 
the same time, Polly, looking hope 
lessly along the road before her, afte 
a good hour’s walk, had said it wa: 
no use going any further, when sud 
denly she saw this sight. 8be ic 
sooner saw it than, uttering a hast 
exclamation, ami ’giving Master Dorn 
hey to the black-eyed, she start'-<1 t< 
the reacue*of her unhappy little 
Surprises, like misfortunes, ftrel.i 
come alone. ..The ‘aatoirishdd Sufutu 
Nipper and her two yixmg eh argot 
were rescued by the bystanders from 
under the very wheels of a passing 
earri^e before they kuew what bad 
happened; and at that moment (it 
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was market day) a thundering alarm 
of “Mad Bull!” was raised. 

With a wild confusion before her, 
of people running up and down, and 
shouting, and wheels running over 
them, and boys fighting, and pad 
bulls coming up, and the nurse in the 
midst of all, these dangefs being torn 
to pieces, Florence screamed and ran. 
She ran till she was exhausted, urg¬ 
ing Rusan to do *the sfune ; and then, 
stopping and wringing her hands as 
she remembered they had left the 
other nurco/behind, found, with a sen¬ 
sation of terror not to be described, 
that she was quite alone. 

‘‘Susan! Susan!” cried Florence, 
clapping [ler hands *in the* very ecstasy 
bf her al8*^ - ‘ ‘ Oh, where are they ! 
where are they !” V 

“Where are they an old 

an oman,- coming hobbling acrqss as 
fast as she could from, the opposite 
side of the way. “\Vhy did you run 
away from ’em ?” 

“ 1 was lightened,” answered Flo¬ 
rence. “I VichCt know*what I did. 

I thought th<jy*wele with me. Where 
are they ?” 

The old woman took her by the 
wrist, and said, “I II show you.” 

She was a very ugly old woman, 
with red rims round her eyes, and a 
mouth that mumbled and chattered of 
itself when she was not speaking. 
She was miserably dressed, and car¬ 
ried some skins over her arm. She 
seemed to have followed Florence 
some little way at all events, for she 
had lost her breath j and this made 
her uglier still, as she stood trying 
to regain it: working her shrivelled 
yellow face and throat into all sorts 
of contortions. 

Florence was afraid of her, and 
looked, hesitating, up the* street, of 
i,which she had almost reached the 
tcMom. It was a solita^ place—* 
mor<#a back, road than a street—and 
there warf no* one ih it Uit herself and 
'the old woman. 

“You needn't be frightened now,” 
said the old woman, still holding 
her tight. “ Come along e with 
me.” 


“I—I don’t know you. What’s 
your name ?” asked Florence. 

“Mi|. Brown,” said the old woman. 
“ Good Mrs. Brown.” ( 

Are they near here ?’*& asked Flo¬ 
rence, beginning to be led®away. 

“Supan ati’t far off,” said Good 
Mrs. Brown ; ‘ ‘ and the others are 

close'Co her. n 

“Is anybod 1 / hurtcried Flo¬ 
rence. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Good Mrs. 
Brown. 

The child shed tears of delight on 
bearing this, and accompanied the old 
woman willingly; though she could 
not help glancing at lie^face as they 
went along—particularly 4, at that in¬ 
dustrious mouth — and wondering 
whether Bad Mrs. Brown, if there 
were such a jKjrsou, .was at all like 
her. 

They had not gone far, but had 
gone by some very uncomfortable 
places, stieh as brick-fields and tile- 
yards, when the old woman burned 
down a dirty laue, where the mud lay 
in deep black ruts in ulie middle of -the 
road. She stopped before a shabby 
little house, as closely shut up as a 
house that was full of cracks aud 
crevices could be. Opening the door 
with a key she took out of her bonnet, 
she pushed the child before her -into a 
back room, where there was a great 
heap of rags of different colours lying 
on the floor; a heap of bones, and a 
heap of #* d , dust or cinders; but 
there was no furniture at alJ, t aud the 
walls and ceiling were quite black. 

The child** became so terrified that 
she was stricken speechless^ and 
looked though About to swoon. 

“Now don’t be a young mule,” 
said Good Jflrs. Brown, reviving her 
with a shake-" “I’m not a going to 
hurt yo\i, • Sit upon the rags.” * 

Florence obeyed her, holdingher 
folded hands, in mute supplication. 

“I’m iot* a going *o keep yon, 
even, above an hour,” said' Mrs. 
Brown. v “D’ya* understand what I 
say f” 

The. child answered with .great 
difficulty, “ Y4s.” 
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“Then,” said Good Mrs. Brown, 
taking her own seat on the bones, 
“don’t vex me. If you don't^ I toll 
you I won’t hurt you. But if you do. 
I’ll kill you* I could have you killed 
at any time-^e'vcn if you was in ymir 
own lied at home. Now let’s know 
who you are, and what you are, and 
all about it.” » ^ • 

The old worfian’s threats and pro¬ 
mises ; the dread of giving her offence ; 
and the habit, unusual to a child, but 
almost natural to Florence now, of 
being quiet, and repressing wlmt she 
felt, and feared, and hoped ; enabled 
her to do this bidding, and to tell her 
little history* or what she knew of it. 
Mrs. Brown listened attentively, until 
■sihe bad finished. • 

“So your name's Domboy, eh?” 
said Mrs. Brown. 

“Yes, Ma’am.” 

“I want that pretty frock, Miss 
Dora bey.” said Good Mrs. Brown, 
“and that little bonnet, and* a petti¬ 
coat tir two, and anything else you 
can spare. Come! Take ’em off.” 

"Florence obeyed, as fast as her 
trembling hands would allow’; keep¬ 
ing. all the while, a frightened eye 
on Mrs. Brown. When she had di¬ 
vested herself of all the articles of ap¬ 
parel "mentioned by that lady, Mrs. 
Ik rfcamined them at leisure, and 
seemed tolerably well satisfied with 
their quality and value. 

# “ Humph 1” she said, running hei 
eyes over the child’s slight figure, 
“I don't see anything else—except 
the shoes. I must have the shoes, 
Miss Dorn bey.” * 

Podl* little Florence, took ‘them off 
with equal alacrity, only to<fc # glad to 
have any more means of conciliation 
about hfr. The old wpman then pro- 
due^ some wretche$ substitutes from 
the bottom of the heap-of rkgs, wbitty 
she tfflPned up for that‘“purpose ; toge¬ 
ther with a girl’s cloak, ^uite worn 
out %nd very old; and the crushed 
remains of a bonnet that had^probably 
been picked up from ‘some ditch or 
dunghill. In this dainty raimept, 
she instructed Flordhce to dress, her¬ 
self; and as such preparation seemed 


a prelude to her release, the child com¬ 
plied with increased readiness, if 
possible. 

In hurriedly putting on the Unmet, 
if that may be called a bonnet which 
was juore like a pad to carry loads on, 
she caught it iu her hair which grew 
luxuriantly, 'and could , not imme¬ 
diately disentangle it. Good Mrs. 
Brown .whipped out a large pair of 
scissors, and fell "into an unaccountable 
state of excitement. 

“Why couldn’t you lot. me be,” 
said Mrs. Brown, “when 1 was cog 
tented. You littlo fool!” 

“ I beg your pardon. I don't know 
what I *havo done,” panted Florence. 
“ I couldn’t fielp it.'” 

“Couldn’t help itV^ yfiod- Mrs. 1 
Brow’ll, “llow d 1 / you expect 1 can 
help it? 'Wily, Lora!” said the old 
womav, ruffling her curls with a 
furious pleasure, “anybody but me 
would have had ’em off first of all.” 

Florence was so relieved to find 
that it was* only her hair and* not her 
head which ‘Mrs. Biwnfcovoted, that 
she offered no* resistance, or entreaty, 
and merely raised her. mild eyes to-, 
warcfc the face of that good soul. 

“if I hadn't*once had a gal of my 
own — beyond seas now’—that was 
proud of her hair,” said Mrs. Brown, 
“I’d have had every lock of it. She’s 
far away, she’s far away ! Oho J 
Olio!” 

Mrs. Brown’s was not a melodious 
cry, but, accompanied with a wild 
tossing up of her lean arms, it was 
full of. passionate grief, and thrilled 
to the heart of Florence, whom it 
frightened more than ever. It had 
its part, perhaps, in saving her curls; 
for Mrs. Browm, after hovering about 
her with the scissors for some mo¬ 
ments, liki5»a new kind of butterfly, 
# bade her hide them under the bonnet.< 
and let rto trace of them escape 
tempt her. Having .aceomp Ashed 
this victory oyer herself, • MAs. Brown 
resulted her* seat on the bones, and' 
smoked a very short black pipe, mow ¬ 
ing and mumbling all the time, as if 
sh£ were eating the item. 

When the pipe was smoked out, 
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she gavo the child a rabbi t-fikin to 
cany, that she might appear the 
more like her ordinary companion, 
and told her thus *bo was now going 
to lead her to a public street whence 
she could inquire her way to. her 
Friends. But she cautioned her, with 
threats of nummary and* deadly ven¬ 
geance, in case of disobedience, not to 
talk to strangers, nor to repair* to her 
own home (which maj have been too 
near for ’Mrs. Brown’s convenience), 
but to her father's office in the city ; 
also to wait at tUft street corner 
whore bhe would be left, until the 
clock struck three. These directions 
Mrs. Brown enforced with assurances 
that Mi*., a would be potent eyes and 
ears hr un* p,;.plovnient cognizant of 
all she did; an<f* these directions 
Florence promised laftffthiJly and 
earnestly to observe. 

At length, Mrs. Brown, issuing 
forth, conducted her. changed and 
, ragged little friend through a laby¬ 
rinth of ‘narrow streets and lanes and 
alleys, whichlejv.orged, after a long 
time, Upon .v stable yard, with a 
gateway at the- end, whence the- roar 
of a great thoroughfare made ft.seIf 
audible. Pointing out this gateway, 
and informing Florence that when 
the clocks struck three she was to go 
to the left, Mrs. Brown, after making 
a parting grasp at her lmlr which 
seemed involuntary and quite beyond 
her own control, told her she knew 
what to do, and bade her go and 
do it: remembering that she was 
watched. 

With a lighter heart, lmt still*sore 
afraid, Florence felt herself released, 
and tripped off’to the corner. When 
sbo reached it, she looked back and 
saw, the head of Good Brown 

peeping out of the ldw wGfeiteii pas- 
.Hge, where she had part- 

irt^nj unctions; likewise.'JpH' fist of 
Good 'Min. Brown v shakirtg towards 
her. Bu£ though «he**oftcu looked 
ffack afterwards—every • minute, at 
least, in her nerttaui feed lection of 
the aid womaj| 1 -*-she could not see 
her again. Jr 

FWrence rdfeaiued there, looking at 


! the hustle in the street, and more 
'and more bewildered by it; and in 
the meanwhile the clocks appeared to 
have made up their minds never to 
strike three any more. *At last the 
steeples rang out three o’clock ; there 
was ond close by, so she couldn’t be 
mistaken ; and—after often looking 
over 'her shoulder, and often going a 
little way, and as often coming back 
again, lest the all-powerful spies of 
Mrs. Brown should take offence—she 
hurried off, as fast as she could in her 
slipshod shoes, holding the rabbit 
skin tight in her hand. 

All she knew of her father’s offices 
was that they belonged f to Doinbey 
and Son, and that that was a great 
power "belonging to the city. So she- 
could only ask the way to Domboy 
and Son’s in the city ; and ns she 
generally made inquiry of children — 
being afraid to ask grown people— 
she got very little satisfaction indeed. 
But by dint of asking her way to the 
city after a while, and dropping the 
rest of her inquiry fur the present, 
she really did advance, by slow de¬ 
grees, towards the heart of that great 
region which is governed by the ter¬ 
rible Lord Mayor. 

Tired of walking, repulsed and 
pushed about, stunned by the # noise 
and confusion, anxious for her brother 
and the nurses, terrified by what she 
had undergone, and the prospect of 
encountering her angry father in such 
an altered state: perplexed and fright¬ 
ened alike by what had passed, and 
what was passing, and what was yet 
before her; Florence went upon her 
weary way with, tearful eyes, and'once 
or twice , ^.ouId not help stopping to 
ease her bursting heart by crying 
bitterly. But fpw people notified her 
at those times, in the garb she wr-e: 
,oft" if they 'did , } believed that she was 
tutored to excite compassion, and 
passed on. . Florence, ton, called to 
her aid all the firmness and self-reli¬ 
ance of a, character that fyer sad ex¬ 
perience had prematurely formed and 
tried ; and keeping the end she had 
in steadily Before her, steadily 

pursued it. 
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It was full two hours later in the 
afternoon than when she had started 
on this strange adventure, when, 
escaping from the clash and clangor 
of a narrow • street full of carts and 
waggons, she^*peeped into a kind «of 
wharf or landing-place upon the river 
f ide, where there were a great many 
packages, casks, .and bcftces, strewn 
about; a large tpair of Vooden scales; 
and a little wooden house on wheels, 
outside of which, looking at the 
neighbouring masts and boats, a stout 
man stood whistling, with his pen 
behind his ear, and his hands in his 
pockets, as if his day’s work were 
nearly dono.l 

“Now then!” said this man, hap¬ 
pening to turn round. “We haven't 
got anything for you, little girl. Bo 
•liV f 

4 ‘ If you please, is this the city ? ” 
asked tJie trembling daughter of tlie 
l tomboys. 

“Ah! It’s the city. Yrfii know 
tl’-a-w •veil enough, I dare say. Be 
<»1I! We haven’t got anything for 

* 

“I don’t want anything, thank 
you,” was the timid answer. “Ex¬ 
cept I" know tho way to Dombey and 
Son's.’’ 

The* man who had been strolling 
eup li'isly towards her, seemed sur¬ 
prised by this reply, and looking 
attentively in her faco, rejoined: 

“Why, what can yov, want with 
I A) in bey and Son’s.” 

‘‘ To .know the way there, if you 
please.” 

The man looked at hj*r yet more 
euriou»ly, and rubbed the back of his 
head so hard in his wonderment that 
he knocked his own hat off. * 

“Joe!® he called to another man 
-—a labourer—as ho picked it up and 
on again. „ • * 

“ J 0 f it is i*’ said Jodf * 

“Where’s that youngspork of 
Dombey’s who’s been -waiclimg the 
shipment of them goods 1” 

“Just gohe, by tho»t’oth& gate,” 
said Joe. 

“ (jpll him back a tainutc.” - 

Joe ran up an archwAy, bawling as 


ho went, and very soon returned with 
a blithe-looking boy. 

“ You ’re Dombey’s jockey, an’t 
you ? ” said tho first man. 

“I’m in Dombey's House, Mr. 
Clark,” returned the boy. 

“ Look’ve here, then,” said Mr. 
Clark. 

Obedient to the indication of Mi-. 
Clark’s. hand, the l>oy approached 
towards Florence^ wondering, :is well 
he might, what he had to*do with 
her. But she, who had heard what 
passed, and who,* besides tiro relief of 
so suddenly considering herself safe 
and at her journey's end, felt re¬ 
assured 'heyodd all measure by his 
lively youthfitl face’aucl manner, ran 
eagerly up to him, nf the' 

slipshod shoes upnrthe ground and 
caught his baud in both of hers. 

“I lost} if you please!.” said 
Florence. 

“ Lost! ” cried the hoy. 

“ Yes, I was 'lost this morning, a 
long way from here—and I have had 
my clothes taken away, ,pnce—-and I 
aqi not dressed* in my o #vn now—and 
my name is Florence. Dombey, my 
little •brother’s only sister-- and, oh 
deal-, dear, lakd care of me, if you 
please!” sobbed Florence, giving full 
vent to the childish feelings she had 
so long suppressed, and bursting into 
tears. At the same time her miser¬ 
able bonnet falling off, her hair caiue 
tumbling down about her face: 
moving to speechless admiration and 
commiseration, young Walter, nephew 
of Solomon Gills, Ships’ Instrument- 
maken in general. 

Mr. Clark stood rapt in amaze¬ 
ment : observing under , bin breath, 

7 never saw such a start on thin 
wharf before. Walter picked up 
the shoe, a&4 put* ‘f on the little foot 
ns the Prince in the story might have 
fitted Cinderella’a slipper on. ‘Z-.- 
hung the rabbit-skin over his •left 
ann; gave tfoo right to Florence; 
and 4felt, not to say l:4e liichard 1 
Whittington — that ic a tame com¬ 
parison— but like Saint George of 
Eng^pd, witli the dragon lying dead 
before him. 
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“Don’t, cry, Miss Dombey,” said 
Walter, in a transport of enthusiasm. 
“What a wonderful thing for me 
that I am here. You are as safe 
now as if you were guarded by a 
whole boat’s crew of picked men 
from a man-of-war. Oh don’t cry. ’ 

“ I won’t cry any •more,” said 
Florence. “I am only crying for 
joy.” 

“Crying for joy ! ” ' thought Walter, 
“and I’m the cause of it: Come 
along, Miss Dombey. There ’» the 
other shoe off now ! Take mine, Miss 
Dorn l»ey. ” 

“ No, no, no,” said Florence, 
checking Kirn in the :i6t of-impetu¬ 
ously filling off his otfn. ‘‘These 
'Jo hotter. very well.” 

“Why, to be cire,” said Walter, 
glancing at her foot, “ mine are a 
mile too large. What am I thinking 
about ! You never could walk in 
mine / Como along, Miss Dombey. 
Lot me see the villain who will dare 
molest you now.” 

So Walter, looking * immensely 
fierce, .led olii Florence, looking very 
happy ; and’ they went arm in arm 
along the streets, perfectly indi fib rent 
to any astonishment that their ap¬ 
pearance might or did excite by the 
way. 

It was growing dark and foggy, 
and beginning to rain too; but 
they cared nothing for this: being 
both wholly absorbed in the late ad¬ 
ventures of Florence, which she re¬ 
lated with the innocent good faith 
and confidence of her years, while 
Walter listened a.s if, far from the 
mud and grease of Tharnes-street., 
they were rambling alone, among the 
broad leaves aud Util trees of some 
desert island in the tropics—as he 
verj likely fancied, fur th$*time, they 
k were. 

Have we far to go?” asked Flo- 4 
renflilM Inst., liflSng her eyes to her 
compsipm's face. ‘ 

* Ah ! By., the bye,”'.said Walter, 
stopping, “1«| roe see ; where are 
we ? Oli! I kjl-nw. But the offices are 
shut up nov* Miss Dombey. Thera’s 
nobody ther*. Mr. Dombey has gone 


home long ago. I suppose we musl 
go home too? or, stay. Suppose 1 
take you to my ancle’s, where I livt 
—it’s # very near here—and go tc 
your house in a coach t> tell them 
you are safe, and bring you bach 
some clothes. Won’t that be best?’ 

“I think so,” answered Florence. 
“Don’t you*? What do you think?’ 

As they sttfbd deliberating in the 
street, a man passed them, win 
glanced quickly at Walter as he went 
by, as if he recognized him ; bul 
seeming to correct that first impres¬ 
sion, lie passed on without stopping. 

“Why, I thiuk it’s Mr. Carker,” 
said Walter. “Carker our House. 
Not Carker onr managei. Miss Dom¬ 
bey—f.hc other Carker; the junior 
—Halloa! Mr. Carker!” 

“1^ that Walter Gray?” said the 
oilier, stopping and returning. “ X 
couldn’t believe it, with such a strange 
companion.” 

As he‘stood uear n lamp, listening 
with surprise to Walter’s liurri d ex¬ 
planation, he presented a remarkable 
contrast to the two youthful figures 
arm-in-arm before him. He was not 
old, but his hair was white ; his body 
was bent, or bowed as if by the 
weight of some great trouble ; and 
there wore deep lines in his worn and 
melancholy face. The tire of his 
eyes, the expression of his features, 

I the very voice in which he spoke, 

| were all subdued and quenched, as if 
the spirit within him lay in ashes. 
He. was respectably, though very 
I plainly dressed, in black ; but his 
clothes, moulded to the general cha¬ 
racter of 1 his figure, seemed to shrink 
and abase themselves upon him, ami 
to join ‘ m the sorrowful solicitation 
which the whole man from,,,head to 
foot expressed/ to be left unnoticed, 
and alone in his Ipnnility. 

’ 9 And yet his interest m you'.h and 
hopefulness was not extinguished with 
the other* embers of liia soul, for 
he watched the boy’s earnest "coun¬ 
tenance Sas he. Spoke with unusual 
sympathy, though with an inexpli¬ 
cable show of trouble and compassion, 
which escaped* into his looks, how- 
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ever hard he strove to hold it pri- sliipraan, and as Waller went on to 
soner. When Walter, in conclusion, cite various precedents, from ship- 
put to him t' • question he Ijad put wrecks and other moving accidents, 
to Florence, Ik still stood glancing at; where younger hoys than he had 
him with tf»e same expression, as if triumphantly rescued and carried oft* 
he read sodte fate upon his face, j older girls than Florence, they were 
mournfully at variance with its pro- j still in full conversation about it. when 
sent brightness. • j they arrived* at the instrument ma- 

“ What do yoji advi^b, Mr. • Car- ker’s door, 
ker?” said Wftltcr, siSiling. “You “IloJloa, uncle Sol!” cried Walter, 
always give me good advice, you know, bursting into thb shop, and speaking 
when you do speak to me. That’s incoherently and out of breath, from 
not often, though.” that time forth, for the rest of the 

“i think y our own idea is the .evening. “Here's a wonderful ad- 
best,” lie answered : looking from venture ! Here’s Mr. Dombey’s dangh- 
Florence to Walter, find back again. ter lost in the streets, and robbed 

“Mr. Carkpr,” said Walter, bright- of her clothes by an old 'feitch of a 
ening with * a generous thought, woman—fouu*d by me—brouglC’ifTime 
“ Come! Here's a chance for* you. to our parlor to rest-JI^ hare !■’* 

(lo you to Mr. Dombey’s, and be the “Good Heaven r said uncle Sol, 
messenger of good news. It may d<> starting back against his favourite 
you some good, Sir. I'll remain at compass-case. * “ It can't be!* Well, 
home. You shall go.” I--” . 

“I !” returned the other. “No, nor anybody else,” said Wal- 

“ Yes. Why not, Mr. Cfarker?” ter, anticipating the rest. “ Nobody 

said thn hoy. would, nobody could, you* know. 

He merely shook him by the hand Here ! just * help mg lift the little 
in «unswer; he horned in a manner sofa near the Are, wfll you, uncle Sol 
ashamed and afraid even to do that ; —take care of the plates—cut some 
and bidding him good night, and diunef for her, will you uncle—throw 
advising him to make haste, turned those shoes under the grate, Miss 
away. Florence—put your feet on the fender 

“(dome, Miss Dombcy,” said Wnl- to dry—how damp they are here’s 
ter, locking after him as they turned an adventure, uncle, eh l —God bless 
away also, “ we’ll go to my uncle’s j my soul, how hot l am !” 
as quick as we can. Did you ever j Solomon Gills was quite as hot, by 
hear Mr. Dombcy speak of Mr. j sympathy, and in excessive bewilder- 
Calker the junior, Miss Florence ' " inent. He patted Florence’s head, 
“No,'i returned the child, mildly, pressed her to eat, pressed her to 
“ l don’t often hear papa speak.” drink, rubbed the soles of her foot 

“ Ah ! true ! more •shame for with his pocket handkerchief heated 
him,” thought Walter. # Afteh a mi- at the fire, followed his locomotive 
note's pause, during which ,he had nephew with* his eyes, and cars, and 
been looking down upon the gentle had no clear perception of anything 
patieut little face moving on at his except that he was being constantly 
side, he bestirred himself with his knocked agAinst stud tumbled over by 
as^ffifomed boyish Vnumatiorf and, 
l'estlc-sfllbsfl change ’'the subject; 
and one of the unfortunate fjjboes com¬ 
ing off again • opportunely, proposed 
to carry Florence to hi8 ‘uncle’s in his 
arms. Flordhce, thdhgh verj tired, 
laughingly declined the proposal, lest 
be shqpld let her fall ; ^ and as* ^iey 
were already near the ‘wooden rnid- 

E 


' T.mit excited young gentleman, as nc, 
i.farted abobt the room attempting "to 
accomplish twenty things at once, iujd 
doing nothing at-all. 

“ Ffcre, wait a minute,'' uncle,” he 
continued, catching up a candle, “Gil 
I run up stairs, and get another jacket 
on, 4ml then I ’ll be nlf. I say, uncle, 
isn’t this an adventure ? ” 
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“My dear boy,” said Solomon, “I say, uncle Sol," cried Walter, 
vho, with his spectacles on His fore- reappearing :tt the door, 
mad and tbo great chronometer in his “Here he is again 1” said Solo- 
whet, was incessantly oscillating bo- mou. 

ween Florence on the sofa and bis “'We met Mr. Carte, the junior 
icphew in all parts of the parlour, j in the street, queerer than ever. lie 
‘ it ’« the most extraordinary—■” hade me good l.ye, but came behind 

“No, buf do, uncle,’ please—do, us here—there's an odd thing !--for 
tliHH Florence — dinner, you know, when we readied the shop door, I 
mole.” looked round, and raw him going 

“ Yes, yes, yes,"- cried Solon.on, quietly away, like a servant who lind 
tutting instantly into a leg of mut- seen me home, or a faithful dog. How 
gin, as if lie were catering for a giant, does she look now, unde?” 

“I’ll take'care of her, Wally ! I un- “Pretty much the same as before, 
ierstnnd. Pretty dear ! Famished, Wally,” replied uncle Sol. 

>f course. You go and get ready. “ That’s right. Now I am off! ” 

Lord blestf met Sir Richard Whit- And this time he real’y was: and 

ting.ju),thrice Lot'd Mayor of Lon- Solomon Sills, with no appetite for 
Ion 1”. , dinner, sat ou the opposite side of the 

Walter wan not-uery long in mount- tire, watching Florence in her slum- 
ing to hie lofty garret, and descending her, building a great many airy cos- 1 
from it, but in the mean time Flo- ties of the most fantastic architecture; 
rencc, overcome by faliguo, lm.1 sunk and looking, in the dim shade, and iu 
into a dozo before the tire. The short the close vicinity of all the instrn- 
interval of quiet, though only a few incuts, like n magician disguised in a 
minutes, iu duration, enabled rhilomon ’Welch wig and a suit, of coffee <|..hmr. 
(Jills so far to collect his wits as to who held the child iu an enchanted 
make • some Jittle arvangetnents for sleep. - <- 

her comliirt, upd to darken the room, In the meantime, Walter procecd-il 
mid to ncreen her from the Maze, towards Mr. Doinbey’s house at a pace 
Tlius, when the boj- returned, sl,e seldom achieved by a hack iiorse froin 
was sleeping peacefully. the stand ; and vet with his head out 

“That’s capital!” ho whispered, of window every two or three minutes, 
giving Solomon such a hug that it in impatient remonstrance with the 
squeezed :. new expression into his driver. Arriving at his journey's end, 
thee. “Now I’m off. I’ll just take lie leaped out, and breathlessly un¬ 
it crust of broad with me, for I'm liouncing bis errand to the servant, 
very hungry— and— don’t wake her, followed him straight, into the library, 
uncle Sol.” where there was a great collusion of 

“No, no,” said Solomon. “Pretty tongues, and where Mr. Dombey, his 
child. ” ■ sister, auduMiss Tox, Richard.-, and 

“Pretty, indeed cried Walter. Nipper,' were all congregated to- 
“ I never sac such a faoe, uncle Sol. getlicr. ■ 

Now-1’m off.” “Off! I beg your pardon, Sir,” 

“That’s right, said Solomon, said Walter, rushing up to him, “but 
greatly relieved. « I’m happy to say it’s nil right, Sir. 

“I ray, unde Sol,” cried Walter, Miss Ifoinbey’s found !” 

^ratting hia face in at the door. * ° The boy with his open (b e, and 

♦Here hoe ia again,” said Solo- flowing hair, and sparkling eyes, pant- 
m°n. ‘ b' ing with pleasure and excitement, was 

“ Hontjfces the Took now !” .1 wonderfully opposed to Mr. Dombey, 

“(Mit happy,” said Solomon. as he «kt confronting liinfin his library 

“That’s fatuous ! now I’m off.” chair. 

“I hope you are,” said Solqmuu to * “1 told you, Louisa, that she would 
him self. certainly be fbund,” said Mr. Dombey, 
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hiking slightly over his shoulder at and greatly improved the acquaintance 
tjat lady,'who wept in company with of Solomon GUIs, with whom she was 
Miss Tox. “Let the servants know on terms of perfect confidence and ease*, 
that nut further steps are necessary. The black-eyed (who had cried so 

This boy who brings the information, much thdt she might now lie called 

is young (?ay, from the office. How the red-eyed, and who was very silent 
was my daughter found, JSir? I know and depressed) caught her in her arms 
how she was lost.” Here he looked without a woi-d of contradiction or re- 
majedically at Kichafls. “ Biffc how proaeh, and made a very liysterical 
was she founds who found her ? ” meeting of it. Then converting the 

. “ Why, I believe I found Mias parlour, for the nonce, into a private 

Dombey, Sir,” said Walter modestly; tyring room, she dressed her, with 
“at least I don’t know that I can great care, in proper clothes; and 

claim the merit of having exactly presently led * her forth, as like .a 
found her, Sir, but I was the fortu- Dtmabey as her natural disqualifica- 
uafcc instrument of—” ffeMMfclmitfod of her being made. 

“What you mean, Sir,” infer-' tfj Hl ft gight!’dj^aid Florencc^run- 
rupted Mr. Dombey, regarding the to Solomon. “ VoTfith^e 

boy’s evident pride and pleasure in be^n-very good to * 
his share of the transaction with an Old Sol was quite delighted, and 
instinctive dislike, “by not having kiSsed her like her grandfather, 
exactly found my daughter, and by “Good night, Walter! Good bye!” 
being a fortunate instrument ? Be said Florence. , 

plain and coherent, if you please.” “Good bye J 1 ” said Walter, giving 

It was quite out of Walter’s power both his hands. * 

to It; coherent; but ho rendered him- “I’ll*never forget you, 1 * pursued 
self as explanatory as he could, in his Florence. *“No! indeed 1 never will, 
ffrcatlilesa stale, and stated why he Good bye, Whiter !’* 
had come alone. In thb innocence -of her grateful 

“You hear this, girl?” said Mr. he:JH, the ch^d lifted up her fare t<» 
.Dombey sternly t.o the black-eyed. his. Walter, bending down his own, 
“Take wluvt is necessary, and return raised it again, all red and burning; 
immediately with this young man to and looked at uncle Sol, quite sheep- 
fold! Miss Florence home. Gay, you ishlv. 


will be rewarded to morrow.” “ Where’s Walter?” “Good night, 

“Oh! thank you, Sir,” said Wal- Waiter!” “Good bye, Walter!” 
jCT. You are very kind. I’m sure “Shake hands, once more, Walter!” 
1 was not thinking of any reward, This was still Florence’s cry, after she 
•Sir.” • , . was shut up with her little maid, in 

“You are a boy,” said Mr. Dora- the coach. And when the coach at 
bey, suddenly and almost fiercely ; length moved off, Walter on the docr- 
“anft what you think of, or affect to step gaily returned tl^o waving of Iter 
iliink of, is of little consequwjce. Y’ou haudkerchief, while the wooden mid- 
have done well, Sir. Don’t undo it. shipman behind him seemed, like 
Louisa, 0 please to give the lad some himself, intent upon that coach alone, 
vyae.” , v excluding Ul thb oilier passing coach 

Mr^ Donkey’s glance followed Wsd-J from his^observation. 
ter tray with sharp disfavour, as he j In good time Mr. Domhoy's nyinsiMi 
left the room under the, pilotage of I was gained again, pud agaiq there was 
Mrs. Chick; and it ipay be that his i a noise of tongues in the library, 
mind’s eye followed him with no greater Again, too, the coach was ordered to 
relish, as lie rode back to liis uncle’s wait—“for Mrs. Richard V* one of 
with Miss Susan Nipper. , Susan’s fellow' - servants ominously 

There they found that Florence, wlii&percd, as she passed with Flo- 
much refreshed by sleep, had dined, 1 react*. 

E 2 
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The entrance of the lost child made 
a alight sensation, but not much. Mr. 
Dornlny, who had never found her, 
kissed her once upon the forehead, and 
cautioned her not to run a{vay again, 
or wander anywhere with treacherous 
attendants. Mi’s. Chick ( stopped in 
her lamentations on the corruption of ; 
human nature, even when beckoned to i 
the paths of virtue by a Charitable i 
Grinder; arid received her with a 
weieoino something short of the re¬ 
ception due to none but perfect Dom- 
beys. Miss Tox regulated her feelings 
by the models before her. Richards, 
tho culprit Richards, alono poured 
out her Heart in ( broken words of 
vreJC^.s*** and bowed hersolf over the 
lHtle wanderin£*t»^ad as if she really 
loved it. 

“Ah Richards!” said Mrs. Chick, 
with a sigh. “It wouM have i been 
much more satisfactory to those who 
wish to think well • of their fellow 
creatures, and much more becoming 
in you, if* you had shown soiAe proper 
feeliug, in time, for the ’little child 
that is now going to be' prematurely 
deprived of its natural nourishment.” 

“(hit off,” said Miss Tox, ifl a 
plaintive whisper, “from one common 
fountain) ” 

“ T f it was my ungrateful case,” 
wiid Mrs. Chick, solemnly, “and 1 
had your reflections, Richards, J 
should feel as if the Charitable 
Grinders’ dress would blight my 
child, and the education choke him.” 

For the matter of thalr-but Mrs. 
Chick didn’t know it—he had been 
pretty well blighted by the dress 
already ; and as to the education, 
even its retributive effect 'might In' 
produced in time, for it was a storm 
of sobs ami blows. 

“ fcouisa! ” said Mr/ Dombey. “It 

not necessary *to prolong these ob- 
tfWfctionfc. The woman is diSfrhjnwd 


j and paid. You , leave thin house, 
Richards, for taking iny son—my 
son,” s*id Mr. Dombey, emphatically 
! repeating those two words* “into 
haunts and into society which are not 
to be thought of without a shudder. 
As to the ^accident which befel Miss 
Florence this^morning, 1 regard that, 
as, in' one greaf. sense, n happy and 
fortunate circumstance; inasmuch as, 
but for that occurrence, I never could 
have known— and from your own lips 
too—of what you. had been guilty. I 
think, Louisa, the other nurse, the 
young person,” here Miss Nipper 
i sobbed aloud, “ being so much 
younger, and necessarily influenced 
by Paul’s nurse, may remain. Have 
the gobdness to direct that this wo¬ 
man’s coach is paid to—” Mr. Dom¬ 
bey stopped and winced —“to Staggs’s 
Gardens. ” 

Polly moved towards the door, w'ith 
Florence folding to her dress, and 
crying to her in the most pathetic 
manuer not to go away. It wJ’us a 
dagger in the. haughty father's heart, 
au arrow in his brain, to see how the 
flesh and blood he could not disown 
dung to this obscure stranger, and bo 
sitting by. Not that he cared to 
whom his daughter turned, or from 
whom turned away. The swift sharp 
agony struck through him, ad* he 
thought of what his son might do. 

Ilis son cried lustily that night, at 
all events. South to say, poor Fault 
had better reason for bis tears than 
sops “of that age often have, for he 
had lost his second mother—his first., 
so far as he* knew—by a stroke as 
sudden as that ipatural affliction \fhich 
had darkened the beginning of his^ife. 
At the same blow, his sister too, who 
cried herself to,sleep so moufhfully, 
had lost ^as good find true a frieg* 1 
put that lsdjuiU^ beside tty? question. 
L«t ns w'astp no words about, it. ” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A BIRD* BYE GLIMFSK OK MISS TOX’S DWELLING-PLACE ; ALSO OF TOE 
STATE OF MISS TOX’S* AFFECTIONS. 


Miss Tox inhabited a "dark little 
bouse that had • beern "squeezed, at 
some remote period of English History, 
into a fashionable neighbourhood at 
the west end of the town, where it 
stood in the shade like a poor relation 
of the great street round the corner, 
coldly looked down upon hy mighty 
mansions. It was not exactly in a 
court, and Jt was not exactly in a 
yard ; but it was in the dullest of | 
No-Thoroughfares, rendered anxious j 
and haggard l>y distant double knocks. 
The name of this retirement, where 
grass grew between the chinks in the 
stone pavement, was Princess’s Place ; 
and in Princess’s Place was Prin¬ 
cess’s Chapel, with a tinkling bell, 
wlicrT sometimes as many as five- 
ami-twenty jKxjple attended sendee 
on a Sunday. The Princess’s Arms 
was also there, and much resorted to 
by splendid footmen. A sedan chair 
was kept inside the railing before the 
Princess's Arms, but it had never 
came"out within the memory of man ; 
and* on line mornings, the top of 
every rail (there were eight-arid-forty, 
as .Miss Tox had often counted) was 
*leo rated with a pewter-pot. 

There was another private house 
beside* Miss Tox’s in Princess’s 
Place : not to mention an immense 
pair of gates, with an immense pair 
t*f Ifon-headed knockers on them, 
which were never opened by any 
chance, ami were supposed to con¬ 
stituted disused entrance to some- 
July’s stables. ^nJeed, there was 
a smack stabling in • tfie air.of 
Pri dtxra’s Place; and Miss Tox’if 
bedroom (which was the back) 
commanded *a vista of Mews, where 
hostlers, ^ whatever "sort of work en¬ 
gaged, were continually accompanying 
themselves with effervescent noises; 
and* where the Aost demestjp *and 
confidential garments of coachmen 


and their wives and families, us nail) 
hung, like Macbeth’s banners, on th« 
outward walls. 

At this other private house ir 
Princess’s Place,, tenanted hy a re 
tired butler who had married i 
housekeeper, apartments • were lei 
Furnished, to a single gentlemair 
to wit a wooden-featured, blue-faced, 
Major,* with* his eyes starting 'out ol 
his head, iti whom Miss To.r\;d*wg- 
wised, as she ber^lf expressed 
“something so trtfty military;” and 
between Whojn. and herself, an occa¬ 
sions] mterciauge of newspapers and 
pamphlets, pnd such Platonic dal¬ 
liance, was effected through , the me¬ 
dium of a dark'servant of the Major’s, 
whom Miss Tox was quite content to 
classify as -a “native,” without con¬ 
necting him . with • any geographical 
idea whatever. 

Her haps there never was a smaller 
entry and staircase, than the entry 
and staircase of Miss Tox's house. 
Perhaps, taken altogether, from top 
to bottom, it was the most incon¬ 
venient little house in England, and 
the crookedest; but then, Miss Tox 
said, what a situation! There was 
very little daylight to be got there in 
the winter ■ no sun at the best of 
times.: aii^pwas out of the question, 
and* traffic was walled out. Still 
Miss Tox said, think of the situation! 
So said the blue-faced Major, whose 
eyes were starting out of his head : 
who gloried in Princess’s Place : and 
who delighted *to turn the conversA 
tion at his club, whenever he couhf < 
to something connected with soir^i 
the great people in the great.wstreet 
round the earner, * that he Inight lmvr 
the* satisfaction of saying they .ware 
bis neighbours. 

The dingy tenement inliabited hy 
Mits Tox was her own ; having been 
devised and bequeathed to her by the 
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deceased owner of the fishy eye in the 
locket, of whom a miniature portrait, 
With a powdered head and a pigtail, 
balanced the kettle-holder on oppo- 
.site sides of the parlor fire-place. The 
greater part of the furniture was of 
the powdered-head and < pig tail pe¬ 
riod : comprising a plato-v armor, 
always languishing and sprawling its 
four attenuated bow legs in* some¬ 
body's way; and an* obsolete harpsi¬ 
chord, illuminated round the maker’s 
name with a painted garland of sweet 
j>eas. 

Although Major Bags took had ar¬ 
rived at what is called in. polite litera¬ 
ture, the grand meridian of life, and 
w«fc?“Y.«uceeding on his journey down- 
jnill with harjWji any throat, and a 
very rigid pair of jaw-bones, and 
Jong-flapped elephantine^ears, and his 
-eye 1 -’ and complexion id the skate of 
artificial excitement already men¬ 
tioned, he was mightily proud of 
, awakening an interest in Miss Tox, 
and tickled his vanity with the fiction 
that she was a splendid Woman who 
had her eye on him. ‘This he had 
several times hinted at the*club: in 
connection with little jocularities’, of* 
winch old Joe Bagstock, old Joey 
Bagstock, old J. Bagstock, old Josh 
Bagstock, or so forth, was the per¬ 
petual theme : it being, as it were, the 
Major’s stronghold and donjon-keep 
of light humour, to lie on the most 
familiar terms with his own name. 

“Joey lb, Sir,” the Major would 
say, with a flourish of his walking- 
stick, “ is worth a dowdBbf you. If 
you had a few more of the BagStock 
breed among you, »Sir, you’d be none 
t he worse for ’ it. Old * Joe, Sir, \ 
needn’t look far lor a wife even now, 
if he was on the look-out; but he’s 
fard-hearted, Sir, is Joe—he's tough, 
Hidr, tough, and de vilish sly!” After 
a declaration wheezing sounds 
would be heard; _ and the Majors 
blue would deepen 'into purple, while 
his eyes strained and started convul¬ 
sively. 

Notwithstanding his very liberal 
laudation of Inins*. If, however, *4he 
wafl^selfish. It may be doubted 


whether there ever was a more en¬ 
tirely selfish person at heart; or at 
stomach is perhaps a better expres¬ 
sion, seeing that he was mort'decidedly 
endowed with that latter organ than 
with the former. He had no idea of 
being overlpoked or slighted by any¬ 
body ; least of all, bad he the re¬ 
motest comprehension of being over¬ 
looked and slighted by Miss Tox. 

And yet, Miss Tox, as it appeared, 
forgot him—gradually forgot him. 
She began to forget him soon after 
her discovery of the Toedle family. 
•She coutiued to forget him tip to the 
time of the christening. Sho went 
on forgetting him with compound in¬ 
terest after that. Something or some¬ 
body bad superseded him as a source 
of interest. 

“Good morning, Ma’am,” said the 
i Major, meeting Miss Tox in Prin- 
| cess's Place, some weeks after the 
j changes chronicled in the last chapter. 

| “Good morning. Sir,” said Miss 
I Tox ; very coldly. 

J “Joe Bagstock, Ma’am,” observed 
the'Major, with his usual gallantry, 

| “lias not had the happiness of bow¬ 
ing to you at your window, for a con¬ 
siderable j»eriod. Joe lias been hardly 
used, Ma’am. Ills sun has been be¬ 
hind a cloud.” 

Miss Tox inclined her head ^ but 
I very coldly indeed. 

“Joe's luminary has been out of 
| town Ma’am, perhaps” enquired Ur- 
Major. 

| ,“*1? out of town ? oh no, i have 

; not been out of town,” said Miss Tox. 
“I have boeh much engaged lately. My 
time is nearly all devoted to some 
very inti irate friends. I am afraid I 
have none to spare, even now. G<-od 
morning, Sir ! ” , 

As Miss Tox, Math her most fa^y- 
# nnfing step* ani carriage, ^disappeared 
from Princess's Place, the Major stood 
looking after her with a bluer face 
than ever: muttering and growling 
some not at all complimentary re¬ 
marks. * 

“Why, damme*. Sir,” said the 
Major, rolling l\is ‘lobster ey-s rcund 
and round Princess’s Pkve. and npos- 
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trophizing its fragrant air, 4 * six months 
ago, the woman loved the ground Josh. 
Bagstock walked on. What’s the glean¬ 
ing of it?”* 

The Major /ecided, after some Con¬ 
sideration, that it meant man-traps; 
t hat it meant plotting and* snaring ; 
that Miss Tox was digging pitfalls. 
“But you won’4 c&tch floe, Mu’ate," 
said the Major. “ He’s tough, Ma’am, 
fcotigh, is J. i*. Tough, and de*vilish j 
sly!” over which reflection he chuckled j 
for the rest of the day. | 

But still, when that day and many j 
other days were gone and past, it 
seemed that Miss Tox took lift heed 
whatever of Vm Major, and thought 
nothing at all about him. She had 
been wont, once upon a time, tft look 
out at one of her little dark windows 
by accident, and'bluahingly return the 
Major’s greeting; but now, she never 
gave the Major a chance, and cared 
nothing at all whether he looked over 
i lie A^iy or not. Other changes had 
come to pass too. The Major, stand- 
j)«£ in the shad# of his own apart¬ 
ment, could make out that an air of 
greater smartness had recently come 
over Miss 'fox’s house ; that a now 
• ■age with gilded wires had been pro¬ 
vided* for the anehnt little canary 
Mrd * that divers ornaments, cut out 
of coloured card-hoards and paper, 
.-eemed to decorate the chimney-piece 
;md tables ; that a plant or two had 
Suddenly sprung up in the windows; 
that Miss Tox occasionally practised 
on the harpsichord, whose garland 
of sweet peas was always displayed 
ostentatiously, crowned wilji the Co¬ 
penhagen aud Bird Wultzes in a Music 
Book of Miss Tox’m own cop^jpg. 

Ove^and above all this, Miss Tox 
had long been dressed* with uncommon 
•" JTe aud elegance in slight yionrnihg. 
But*this helped the ,Major out of 
difficulty; .and he determined within 
himself tluyt she lia<] tome into a 
snutil legacy, and grown proud. 

ft was «>n the tery next day after 
he had eased his mind by arriving at 
this decision, that* the Major, sitting 
at Sis breakfast, saw. an apparition so 
tremendous and wonderful in Mis?* 
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Tox'h little drawing-room, tliat he 
remained for some time rooted to bis 
chair; then, rushing into the next 
room, returned with a double-bar¬ 
relled opciH - glass, through which 
he surveyed it intently for some 
minutes. 

/‘It’s a Baby, Sir,” said the Major, 
shutting up the glass again, “for 
fifty thousand pounds! ” 

The Major coftldn’t forget it. He 
could do uothiug but whistle, and 
stare to that extent, that his eyes 
compared with what they new became, 
had been in former times quite cavern- • 
ous and sunken. Day after day, two, 
three, four tunes a week, "this ‘Baby 
reappeared. ‘The Major contin^'W) 
stare and whistle. To all . othflk 
intents and purposed* he was alone in 
Princess’s Plae-b Miss Tox had ceased 
to mind what he did. Lie mig ht, ha ve 
been black, tv* well as blue, *amT it 
would lave,, been • of no consequence 
to her. 

The perseverance with which she 
walked out vf Princess’s I’lace to fetch 
this baby and its nurse, and. walked 
back with them, and walked home 
witlp them again, and continually 
mounted guard over them; and the 
perseverance with which she nursed 
it herself, and fed it, and played with 
it, and froze its young blood with airs 
upon the harpsichord ? was extraon- 
diuary. At about this same period 
too, she was seized with a passion for 
looking no a certain bracelet; also 
with a passion for looking at the 
moon,* of \#ich she would take long 
observations from her chamber win¬ 
dow. But whatever she looked at; sun, 
moon, staAs, or bracelets; she looked 
no more at the Major. And the 
Major whistled, and stared, and won¬ 
dered, and dodged about bis* ?ooi\ 
and could make nothing of it. 

“Yofl’ll quite win my brdtyijr 
Paul’s heart, and that’s the trrth, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Chick, -one*day. 

Miss Tox-turned pale? v 

“He grows more like Paul every 
day,” said Mrs. Chick. 

* Miss Tox returned no oilier o ply 
tb*5i by takimr the little Paul in her 
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arms, and making hjs cockade per¬ 
fectly flat and limp with her caresses. 

“Ilia mother, my dear,” said Miss 
Tox, “whose acquaintance. I was to 
have made through you, .does lie at 
all resemble her ? ” 

“ Not at all,” returned Louisa. ’ 

“She was—she was “pretty, I be-1 
lieve ? ” faltered Miss Tox. ' | 

“ Why, ]>oor dear Fanny was in- ! 
teres ting,” said Mr-. Chick, after i 
some judicial consideration. “Cer¬ 
tainly interesting. She had not that 
air of commanding superiority which 
jone would somehow expect, almost as 
a matter of course, to find in my 
brother’s wife; nor had she that 
s tren gth and vig\jUiL of mind which 
^•^cTi aT'nan requires.” 

Miss Tox heaved a deep sigh. 

“But she was pleasirg :” said Mrs. 
Chick : “ extremely s >. Aiuj she 

meutfiT—oh, dear, how well poor 
Fanny meant! ” 

“You Angel!” cried Miss Tox tv)' 
little Paul. “You Picture of your 
own Papa ! ” 

If the Maj'-r could ha \0 known how 
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j many hojios and ventures, what a 
multitude of plans and' speculations, 
rested on that baby head; and could 
have Seen them hovering, m all their 
heterogeneous confusion and disorder, 
round the puckered cap 4 of the uncon¬ 
scious little Paul ; he might have 
stared indeed. Then would lie have 
recognised, ' n^mng. the crowd, some 
few ambitious motes 'and beams be¬ 
longing to Miss Tox ; then would he 
perhaps have understood the nature 
of that lady’s faltering investment in 
the Doinl>ey Firm. 

If the child himself could have 
awakened in the night, and seen, 
gathered about his cradle-curtains, 
faiut reflections of the dreams that 
other .people had of him, they might 
have scared him, with good reason. 
But he slumbered on, alike uncon¬ 
scious of the kind intentions of Miss 
Tox, the wonder of the Major, the 
early sorrows of his sister, and the 
sterner visions of his father; and in¬ 
nocent that any spot of earth con¬ 
tained a D<»mboy or f v Son. 


CHAPTER VIM. 


Paul’s pukthhr pkourkss, 

Bkxkatu the watching aud atten¬ 
tive eyes of Time- so far another 
M a j or - - Paul’s y 1 u 1 n be rs gra d nail y 
changed. More and mor<^, light broke 
in upon them ; dis tinnier and , dis- 
tincter dreams disturbed them; an 
accumulating crowd of objects and 
impression!? swarmed about his rest; 
and so he jmssed from babyhood to ■ 
c’ sldhood, and becaipe a talking, | 
talking, wondering Douibcy. 
vOii the downfall and banishment oft 
Krtfiiards, the nursery may be said to | 
have been put -into commission ; as a i 
Public Department is '* sometimes, | 
when no individual Atlas can be ' 
found to support it. The Commis- \ 
sinners were, of course, Mrs, ChjcV. 
and Mi*s Tox : who devoted tliem- 
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selves to their duties with such asto¬ 
nishing ardor that Major Bagstoek 
had .every day some new reminder of 
his being forsaken, while Mr. Chick, 
bereft of dc .nestle supervision, cast 
himself upon the gay world, dined at 
clubs and j^offee-houses, smelt of smoke 
on three 1 distinct occasions, went to 
the play by himself, and in short, 
loosened (as ; Mrs. Cluck once told 
him! eveiy social » lxmd, aud moral 
obligation. 

Yet, in spite of his early promise, 
all this vigilance and cure could ,not 
make little Paul a thriving boy. 
Naturally delicate, perhaps, he pined 
and wasted after the dismissal of his 
nmsfc, jOnd, for a dong time, seemed 
but to wait his bpportunity of gliding 
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through theifl hands, and seeking his markable, indeed, if any had ; when 
lost mother. • This dangerous ground no one in the house--not. even Mrs. 

in his steeple-chase towards manhood Chick or Miss Tox.dared ever whis- 

passed, he# still found it very “rough per to him that there had, on any 
riding, and was grievously beset by one occasion, been the least reason for 
all the obstaer.s in his course. Every uneasiness in reference to little Tun!, 
tooth was a break-neck fence, and every He bad settled, within himself, that the 
pimple in the measles a stofh* wall to I child must necessarily pass through a 
him. He was dawn ui tjvery fty of | certain routine of minor nhdndies, and 
the. hooping-coilbh, and rolled upon | that the sooner he did bo the better, 
and crushed by a whole field of small j If he could hav# bought him off, or 
diseases, that came trooping on each ■ provided a substitute, as in the ease 
other’s heels to prevent his getting j of an unlucky drawing for the militia, 
up again. .Sumo bird of prey got into | lie would have been glad U) do so on 
his throat instead of the thrush ; and i liberal terms, but as this was not 
the very chickens turning ferocious— i feasible, he merely wondered, in his 
if they have anything to do with that j haughty-manner, now and then,*what 
infant inaladt to which they lend j Nature meant by it*; and eonifor*od 
their name—worried him like Jdger- ; himself with the reflection that theK 
oats. was another milestone passed upon 

The chill of Paul's christening had the road, and that the great end of 
struck home, perhaps to some sunsi- the joprney lt-y so much the nearer, 
tive part of liis nature, which could For the feeling uppermost in his miffd, 
not recover itself in the cold shade of now and constantly intensifying, and 
his father; hut he was an "unfortu- increasing in it* as Paul grew older, 
mate “child from that day. Mrs. was impatience. Impatience for the 
AViekam often sajfl she never see a time to come, when his visions of 
dear so put upon. their united epnsoqu/mce and grandeur 

Mrs. Wiekam was a waiter's wife would be triumphantly realized. 

— which would soon) equivalent to Sojue philosophers toll us that sol- 
being any other man’s widow- whose fishness is at lift root of our best loves 
application for an engagement in Mr. «' l °d affections. Mr. Dorn bey’s young 
pombey’s service had been favourably child was, from the beginning, ho dis- 
oonsi<ftr<d, on account* of her appa- tiuctly important to liim as a part of 
rent impossibility of her having any llifi owr ‘, greatness, or (which is the 
followers, or any one to follow; and j' 'same thing) of the greatness of Dorn- 
who, from within a day or two of j bey and .Son, that there is no doubt 
Paul’s sharp weaning, had boon en- j his parental affection might have boon 
gaged %s his nurse. Mrs. Wiekam > easily traced, like many a goodly 
was a meek woman, of a fair corn- j superstructure of fair fame, to a very 
plexion, with her eye Wows always j low foundation. But he loved hi* son 
elevated, and her head always droop- j with all the love he had. If there were 
ing: who was always readtf to pity : a warm place in^hia frosty heart, his 
herself, or to be pitied, or to pity [ *>n occupied it; if its very hard aur- 
anyhod^ else ; and ■who had a but* I could receive the impression of 
^■iing natural gift of • viewing all any image, the *iraago of that sotf w3h 
subjects in # an utterly forlorn tryd - there; though not so much as an inf 
pitiable light, and bringing dreadful*! fant, ores a boy, hut as a grown 
precedents to be.nr upon, them, and —the “Son” of the Firm, Uh**re- 
deriving the*greatest consolation from fore he was Jgnpatient to advance into 
the oxercis^of that falexit. the •future, .and to hurry over t>.e 

It is hardly necessary to observe, intervening passages of his history, 
that no touch of this quality ever Therefore ho had little or no anxiety 
reached the magnificent knowledge of fthqjlt them, inspire of his love . foci■ 
Mr. Borabev. it would have been rc- * n » aa if the boy had a charmed hie, 
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and must become the man with, whom 1 
he held such constant communication 
in his thoughts, and for whom ho 
plumed and projected, as for an exist- 
ijig reality, every day. 

Thus Paul grew to he nearly five 
years old. Ho was a pretty little 
lellow; though there was Homething 
wan and wistful in his small face, 
that gave occasion to many significant 
shakes of Airs. Wiakam’s head, and 
inauy long-drawn inspirations of Airs. , 
AYiekam’s breath. His tcmjKjr gave 
abundant promise of, being imperious 
•iti after-life ; ami he had as hopeful 
an apprehension of his own import¬ 
ance, and.tlie rightful Subservience of 
ftU*Ajthe r things and persons to it, as 
Jfcirt could desire. He was childish 
ami sportive enough at times, and not 
ot a sullen disposition ; but he had 
a strange, old-fashioned, thoughtful 
wiry,""fit other times, of sitting brood¬ 
ing in Urn miniature arm-chair, when 
he looked (and talked) like one of 
those terrible little llcings in the Fairy 
tale*, who, at a hundred .and fifty or 
two hundred years of age, fan to,.si,i-! 
‘“illy represent the children for whom 
they have been'substituted. He would 
frequently be stricken with this pre¬ 
cocious mood upstairs in the nursery; 
and would sometimes lapse into it 
suddenly, exclaiming that he was 
tired : even while playing with Fio- 
rence, nr driving Miss Tox in single 
harness. Hut. at no time did he fall 
into it so surely, as when, his little 
chair being curried down into bis 
father’s room, he sat there with him 
alter dinner, by the lire. They were 
the strangest pair at. such a t ime that 
over firelight slrono^pun. • Air. Dum¬ 
ber so erect and solemn, gating at 1 
the blaze ; his little image, with nn I 
/Vl, old, face, peering into the red 
fterspective with the fixed and rapt. 
Mention ot a sage. Mr. Dosnbey cu-1 
tcrtai'diig complicated worldly schemes I 
;.nd plain-. .the fttthj % imago enter- ‘ 
la- .in: H*.av:ri knows . what wild; 
fancies, halt-io’ iMsi thoughts, and i 
wandering BjKJoiijiitians. Mr. Dom- 
bey r.titf with stiUHjh and arrogapet ; 
tie little image' by inheritance, and \ 


in unconscious imitation, e The two g6 
very much alike, and <yct so mon¬ 
strously contrasted. 

On * one of these occasions, when 
they had both been perfectly quiet for 
a long time, and Ah. ‘-Dombey only 
knew that the child was awake by 
occasionally glancing at his eye, where 
the ^bright dir/! was sparkling like a 
jewel, little Paul brokt! silence thus : 

“Papa! what’s money?” 

The abrupt question had such im¬ 
mediate reference to the subject of 
Mr. Dombey’* thoughts, that Air. 
Dombey was quite disconcerted. 

“What is money, Paul?” he an¬ 
swered. “Money?” 

“ Yes, ” wiid the child, laying his 
1 1 and % upon the elbows of his little 
chair, and turning the <<hl face up 
towards Air. Domlxiy’s; “what is 
money ?” 

Air. Dombey »was in a difficulty, 
lie would have liked to give him some 
explanation iutolving the terms cir¬ 
culating nuidimn, currency, 'depre¬ 
ciation of currency paper, bullion, 
rates of ex.-hangc, value of precious 
metals in the market, and so forth ; 
but looking down at the little chair, 
and i^eing what a long way down 
it was, he answered: “Gold, and 
silver, and copper. Guineas, sh'dlings, 

! half-pouco. You know whab they 

| are ?” 

“ Gh yes, I kno w what they are," 
said Paul. “1 don’t mean thaf, 
Papa. I, mean what’s money after 
all.” 

Heaven and Forth, hew old his face 
was as he turned it up again towards 
i his fatin') \s! , » 

“ Vv ha( is money after all!” said 
Air. Doiftbcy, backing his chair a 

little, that ho might the. betj-er gaze 
iu sheer nnXnxcmcut at the presump¬ 
tuous attmi that 'propounded such ah 
1 inquiry. * * 

“1 mean, Papa, what can it do?” 
returned Paul,* folding lirs arms (they 
were hardly long enough to fold), and 
looking atf tho lire, and up at him, 
and at the fire, tuid up at him again. 

Air, Dombey di*ew his chair «back 
tv. its former place, aud patted him 
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the head.! ‘* You’ll fciow tetter 
b.e-and-bye,* my man,” he said. 
‘•Money, Paul, can do anything.” 
He took hcJkl of the little hand, and 
test it e.uftly against one of his own, 

:■*h he ; aid so. * 

But Paul got.his hand free as soon 

he eon Id ; arid rubbing it - gently to 
md fro on the elbvw of» his chair# as 
if his wit were, in, the palru, and he 
iwm sharpening it—and looking at 
t he are again, as though the fire had j 
teen his adviser and prompter-—re- * 
prated, after u short pause : j 

‘‘Anything, Papa?” 

“Yes. Anything-—almost,” said; 
Mr. Domhey. 

“ Any thing Queans everything, don’t, 
it, Papa !” asked his son : not ob¬ 
serving, or jKissibly not understand¬ 
ing, the qualification. 

“it includes it: yes,” said Mr. 
Dombey. 

“ Why didn’t money save # mc my 
mama V returned the child. “It 
isn’t is H 

“Cruel!” said^ur. Dombey, set- 
tfnnr his neckcloth, aud seeming to 
Jescnt t he Idea. “ No. A good thing 
tau t, be cruel.” 

“If it's a good thing, and can do 
anything,” said the little fellow, 
thoughtfully, us he looked hack at 
I lie fftv, “ I wonder why it didn’t 
save. me my mama.” 

He didn't, ask tho questiun of his 
father this time. Perhaps he had 
seen, with a child’s quickness, that it 
had already made hi.s father uncom¬ 
fortable. But he repeated the thought 
aloud, as* if it wore <$uit£ an old one 
t * hifti, and hac^M^lcd him very 
lunch; and sat with { $Kjj$*ctvn renting 
on his hand, still cogitating and look¬ 
ing for flu explanation in the fire. • 
rB . 'Mr. Dombey liavyig recovered from 
iiis surprise, # not to«ay liisr aWni ftyr 
it w.Ts the very first occasion on which 
the child had ever broached the sub¬ 
ject/>f his iftother to Him, though he 
bad had l^im sitting * by his side, in 
this same manner, evening After even¬ 
ting), expounded to him how tliat 
money, though a very potent spirit, 
never to be disparaged on any account 


whatever, could not keep people alive 
whose time was ootue to die; and 
how that we must all die, unfortu¬ 
nately, even in the city, though we 
were never «o rich. But how that 
money caused uh ‘ to Ini honored, 
feared, respected, courted, ami ad¬ 
mired, and inade us powerful and 
glorious in the eyes of all men ; and 
how that it could, very often,* even 
keep off death, An* a long time toge¬ 
ther. How, for example, it had 
secured to his mama the services of 
Mr. Pilkins, by .which he, 'Paul, had 
often profited himself; likewise of the 
gnat Doctor Parker Peps, whom he 
had nevbr known. And how it could 
do all, that* could he done. T’-vt. 
with more to tin; same purpose, Air!* 
Dombey instilled into the mind of his 
son, who listened attentively, and 
seemed to understand the greater p art 
of what was said to him. 

“It can’t make me strong and 
quite well, either, Papa ; can it ?” 
asked Paul, after a short .silence ; 
rubbing his tiny hands. 

.“Why, you arc strong and quite 
well,’’ returned Mr. Donfbey. “Arc 
you *ot V ’ 

Oh ! the age* of the face that was 
turned up again, with an expression, 
half of melancholy, half of slyness, 
ou it! 

“ You are as strong aud well as 
such little people usually an ? Eh ?” 
said Mr. Dombey. 

“Florence is older than 1 am, but 
I’m not. as strong and well as Flo¬ 
rence, . 1 know,” returned the child; 
“but 1 believe that when Florence 
was as little as rue, she could play a 
great deal'longer at li time without 
tiring herself. I am so tired some¬ 
times,” said little Paul, warming his 
hands, and locking in between thl 
Pars of the grate, as if some ghostly 
puppet-show were performing tle*r.> % 
“and my bones ache so (Widen % says 
it’s my boosts), that -I don't know 
what to do.”. * 

“Aye! But tliat’s at night,” said 
Mr. Dombey, drawing hi.s own chair 
cRwr to his son's, and laying his 
hand gently on his back ; “little 
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people should be tired at night, for) head was lying on her [shoulder, one 
then they sleep well.” of his arms thrown negligently round 

“Oh, it’s not at night. Papa,” re- her neck. So they went, toiling up; 
turned the child, “it’s in the day ; she singing all way, and'Paul some- 


and 1 lie down in Florence’s lap, and 
she sings to me. At night 1 dream 
about sueh cu-ri-oua things !” 

And he went on, ' warming his 
hands again, and thinking about 
them; like an old man or ,a young 
goblin. * 

Mr. Dombey was so astonished, and 
so uncomfortable, and so perfectly at 
a loss how to pursue .the conversation, 

• that be could only sit looking at liis 
son by the light of the fire, with his 
hand* resting on his back, 'as if it 
wire detained there by some mag¬ 
netic attraction. Once he advanced 
his other hand, and turned the con¬ 
templative face towards bis own for a 
moment. But it sought the fire again 
ns soon as he released it; and re¬ 
mained, addressed towards the dicker¬ 
ing blaze, until the “nurse appeared, 
to summon him to bed. 

“I want Florence to come for me,” 
aaid Paul. 

“Won’t you come with • your poor 
Nurse Wiekain, Master Paul ? 1! in¬ 
quired that attendant, with great 
put In is. 

“N<\ I won’t,” replied Paul, com¬ 
posing himself in liis arm-chair again, 
like the master of the house. 

invoking a blessing upon his in¬ 
nocence, Mrs. Wiekain withdrew, ruid 
presently Florence appeared in her 
stead. The child immediately started 
up with sudden readiness and anima¬ 
tion, and raised towards his father 
in bidding him good night, a coun¬ 
tenance so much brighter,* so much 
younger, and so much more chihl-like 
altogether, that Mr. Dombey, while 
e lelt greatly re-assured by the 
|mnge, was quite amazed afc'it. 

—After they had left\the room to¬ 
gether he thought lie heard a soft 
voice singihg ; and' remembering that 
Paul had said* his sister sung to him, 
he had the curiosity to open the dem¬ 
and listen, and look after them. She 
was toiling up the great, wide, vaiaht 
staircase, with him in her a-ms ; his 


times crooning out a feeble accom¬ 
paniment. Mr. Dombey looked after 
them until they reached the top of 
the staircase—not without halting to 
rest by the r/ay—*-an^l passed out of 
his sight; and then he still stood 
gazing upwards, until the dull frays 
of the moon, glimmering in a me¬ 
lancholy manner through the dim 
skylight, sent him back to his own 
room. 

Mrs. Chick and Miss Tox were 
convoked in council at dinner next 
day; and when the cloth was re¬ 
moved, Mr. Dombey opened the pro¬ 
ceedings by requiring to be informed, 
without any gloss • or reservation, 
whether there was anything the mat¬ 
ter with Paul, and what Mr. Pilkins 
said ahopt him. 

“For the child is hardly,” said 
Mr. Dombey, ;<s stout as 1 could 
wish.” " . 

“ With your usual happy discrimi¬ 
nation, my dear Paul,” returned Mrs. 
Chick, “you have hit the point at 
once. Our darling is not altogether 
as stout as we could wish. The fact 
is, that his mind is too much for him.. 
His soul is a great deal too lafge for 
his frame. I am sure the way in 
which that dear child talks ' ” said 
Mrs. Chick, shaking her head; “ r. > 
one would believe. His expressions, 
Lperetia.only yesterday upon the sub¬ 
ject of Funerals !.” 

“I am afraid,” said Mr. Dombey, 
interrupting hen testily, “that some 
of those ^erSons upstairs suggest im¬ 
proper subjects to the child. He was 
speaking to my, last night about hia 
—about his -Bones,” said Mr. Duiv- 
b^t, laying an f irritated . stress upon 
the word. “What on earth has any¬ 
body to do with the—with the— 
Bones of my soy '( He is not a living 
skeleton, I suppose^’ *, 

“Very "far from it,” said Mrs. 
Chi^k, with unspeakable expression. 

“Iwiope so,” .returned her brother. 
“Funerals again! who talks to the 
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Icliild of funeimls? We are not under* 
linker*, or imfUs, or grave-diggers, 1 
loelieve.” 

\ “Very for from it,” interposed 
Mrs. Chick, with the same profound 
expression as bt.ore. 

“Then who puts such things into his 
head?” said Mr. Dombey. ‘“Really 
I was quite dismayed jxnti shocked 
last night. W#o puts such things 
into jiis head, Louisa ? ” 

“My dear Paul," said Mrs. Chick, 
after a moment’s silence, “ it is of no 
use inquiring. I do not think, 1 will 
tell you candidly, that Wiekani is a 
person of very cheerful, spirit, or what 
one would call a 

“A da ught A of Mouius,” Miss Tox 
softly suggested. • 

“Exactly so,” said Mrs. Chick; 
“ but she is exceedingly attentive 
and useful, and not at all presump¬ 
tuous ; indeed I never saw a more 
biddable woman. If the dear # child,” 
pursued Mrs. Chick, in the tone of 
one wfio was sutmumg^up what had 
be^ri previously <^nte agreed upon, 
instead of saying it all for the first 
time, “is a little weakened by that 
last attack, and is not in quite such 
vigorous health as we could wish ; 
and if he has some temporary weakness 
ip his‘system, and docs occasionally 
srcm Shout to lose, for the moment, 
the use of his—” 

Mrs. Chick was afraid to say 
liyibs, after Mr. Dornliey’a recent ob¬ 
jection to bones, and therefore waited 
for a suggestion from Miss Tox, who, 
true to her office, hazarded “mem* 
hors. ” 

“Members!” repeated Mr. Dom- 

},<, y* • 

“ I think the medical gentleman 
mcntiomfl legs this morning, my dear 
Louisa, did he not,” said Miss Tox. 

“Why, of # couree ie^flid,*nfy l^ve,” 
retorted Mrs. Chick, mildly reproach¬ 
ful. “How can you ask t me ? You 
heard, him. * I say, if Our dear Paul 
should lose^ for the moment, the use 
of his legs, these are ^casualties com¬ 
mon to many children at his time of 
life, »ul not to be preveiFed—Vig any 
care or caution. The sooner you un¬ 


derstand that, Paul, and admit that, 
the better.” 

“Surely you must know, Louisa,” 
observed Mr. Dombey, “that 1 don’t 
question your natural devotion to, 
and natural regard for, the future 
head of my house. Mr. Pilkiim saw 
Paul this morning, I believe?” said 
Mr. Dombey. 

“Yes, he did,” returned his sister. 
“Miss Tox and myself were present. 
Miss Tox and myself are always pre¬ 
sent. We make a point of it. Mr. 
Pilkins lias seen Jiim for some days 
past, and a very clever man J believe 
him to he. lie says it is nothing to 
speak of*; which 1 tain confirm, if 
that is any •onsolatitfn ; but lie re¬ 
commended, to-day, sea-air. Very" 
wisely, Paul, I feel convinced.” 

“Sea-air,” repeated Mr. Dombey, 
lonking 0 ut his sister. 

“There is nothing to be ‘ maud’ 
uneasy by, in that,” said Mrs. 'Chick. 
“My George and Frederick were both 
ordered seiuair, when they were about 
his age; and I have been ordered it 
myself a great many times, I quite 
agree with, you, Paul, that perhaps 
topics, may he incautiously mentioned 
upstairs before him, which it would 
be as well for his little mind not to 
expatiate upon ; but 1 really don’t 
see how that is to be helped in the 
case of a child of his quickness. If 
he were a common child, there would 
he nothing in it. I must say I think, 
with Miss Tox, that a short absence 
from this house, the air of Brighton, 
and thp bodily and mental training 
of so .judicious a person as Mrs. Pip- 
chin for instance—” 

“Who if* Mrs. Pipehin, Louisa?” 
asked Mr. Dombey ; aghast at this 
familiar introduction of a name he 
had never heard before. * ^ 

“ Mrs. Pipchin, my dear Paul,” 
Returned .his sister, “ ia an elderly 
lady- Miss Tox knows her wliolejiis- 
tory—who has . for some'.time devoted 
all the energies of her, mind, with 
the greatest success, to the study and 
treatment of infancy, and who has 
been, extremely wed connected. Her 
husband broke his heart in—how did 



you ray her husband broke his heart, 
my dear?” I forgot the precise cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“In pumping water out of the 
Peruvian Mines,” replied Miss Tox. 

“Not being a Pumper himself, of 
course,” said Mrs. Chick, glancing at 
her brother ; and it really did seem 
necessary to offer the explanation, for 
Min*Tox had spoken of him as if ho 
had died at the handle; “but having 
invented money in the speculation, 
which failed. I believe that Mrs. 
Pipchin'a * management of children is 
• quite astonishing. I have, beard it 
commended in private circles ever 
since I was—dear me—hove high I” 
AJrs. Chick’s eye wandered about the 
♦'oookcase near the bust of Mr. Pitt, 
which was about ten feet from the 
ground. 

“Perhaps I should say of Airs, 
ripehin, my dear Sir,” observed Miss 
Tox, with an ingcn.nous'blush, “having 
been ho pointedly referred to, that the 
Qucomiu/n which has been passed upon 
her by your sweet sister, is well me¬ 
rited. , Many ladies and gentlemen, 
now gvown jp to bo interesting mem¬ 
bers of society, have Iteen indebted, to 
her care. The humble individual 
w ho addresses you was once under her 
charge. I believe juvenile nobility 
itself is do stranger to her establish¬ 
ment.” 

“ Do I understand that this respect* 
able matron keeps an establishment, 
Miss Tox ? ’’ inquired Mr. Dombey, 
condescendingly. 

“ Why, I really don’t know,” re¬ 
joined that lady, “ whether I am 
justified in calling it «o. It is not a 
Preparatory School by any means. 
Should I express my meaning,” said 
l^iss Tox, with peculiar sweetness, 

il I designated It an infantine 
□hoarding-House of a very select de¬ 
scription ?” » 

‘M)n an exceedingly' limited and 
particular .wale,” suggested Mw, Chick, 
with a glance sit her brotljfflr. . 

“Oh! Exclusion itself1” mid Miss 
Tox. 

There was something in this. JSts. 
PipCbin’s husband hawing broken his 


heart of the Peruvian njjnus waa gtxi 
It had a rich sound. ^ Besides, hj 
Dombey was in a state almost amouii 
ing to consternation at O tho idea •. 
Paul remaining where he was on-* 
hour after his removal 1 had been re¬ 
commended by the medical practi¬ 
tioner. It was a stoppage and delay 
upfln the rbarj the .child must traverse, 
slowly at the best, before the goal was 
reached. Their recommendation of 
Mrs. Pipchin had great weight with 
him; for he knew that they were 
jealous of any interference with their 
charge, and he never for a moment 
took it into account that they might 
be solicitous to divide a responsibility, 
of which he had, as shown just now. 
Ids own established views. Broke his 
heart of the Peruvian mines, rnused 
Mr. Dombey. Well, a very respect¬ 
able way of doing it. 

“Supposing we should decide, on to¬ 
morrow’s inquiries, to send Paul down 
to Brighton to this lady, who would 
go with him '("■ enquired Mr. Dombey, 
after some redeem 

“I don’t think you could send Toe 
child anywhere at present, without 
Florence, my dear Paul,” returned his 
sister, hesitating. “It’s quite an 
infatuation with him. lie’s ..very 
young, you know, and has Lis fan¬ 
cies.” * 

Mr. Dombey turned his head away, 
and going slowly to the bookcase, and 
unlocking it, brought back a book to 
read. 

“Anybody else, Louisa?” he said, 
without looking up, and turning over 
the leaves. - 

“ Wickaru, of course. Wickaru 
would be "quite sufficient, I should 
say,” returned his sister. “ Paul 
being iu such hands as Mrs. L'pchin’s, 
you could haruly send anybody who 
would be a further check upon lief. 
You* would go down Jourself once 
a-week at least, of course.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Dombey; 
and sat looking at one page for an 
hour afterwards^ Without reading one 
word. 

Thjs .celebrated 'Mrs. Pipcbin ivas a 
marvellous ill-fdvourcd, ill conditioned 
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old b*4?y, of a stopping figure, with 
a mottled pee, like bad marble, a 
hook nose, and a hard grey eye, that 
looked as if it might have becif hara- 
?iu;rod at on tin anvil without sustain¬ 
ing any inj. '.y. Forty years at least 
had elapsed since the Peruvian mines 
had l*een the death of Mr! Pipchin; 
hut his relict still, worg black bomba- 
zeen, of such % lustreless, deep, (Toad, 
sombre shade, that gas itself couldn’t 
light her tip after dark, and her pres¬ 
ence was a quencher to any number of 
caudles. She was generally spoken of 
as “a great, manager” of children; 
and the secret of her management 
was, to give them everything that they 
didn't like, And nothing that they did 
—which was found to sweeten their 
dispositions very much. She was such 
a bitter <>!d lady, that one was tempted 
to believe there had been some mistake 
in the application of the Peruvian ma¬ 
chinery, and that all her waters of 
gladness and milk of human kind¬ 
ness liad been pimiyjjf’out dry, instead 
»‘f the mines. Jr 

* The (Jostle of tin’s ogress ami child- 
•juellur \ as in a steep bye-street at 
Brighton; where the soil was more 
than usually chalky, tliutv, and ste¬ 
rile, and the houses were mere than 
usually brittle and thin ; where the 
Kinatt front-gardens had the unac¬ 
countable property of producing no¬ 
thing hut marigolds, whatever was 
# sown in them; and where anvils were 
constantly discovered hoIdiiAfem to 
tlie street doors, and rthffVgmblic 
places they were not expected •% : ,©rtm- 
rnent, with the tenacity of flapping- 
glasses. In the winter time the air 
couldn't bo got out of the JJasIrle, and 
in the summer time it couldn’t be got, 
iu. ®h ere was such a continual re¬ 
verberation of wind! ijj it, that it 
sounded like a grd^t^lielsNvliidi - the 
inhabitants* were obliged to hwd* ta 
their ears night and day,^ whether they 
liked it or no. It was not, naturally, 

‘V tresh-smelling hoilse; and iu the 
window d? the ffoni parlour, which 
was never opened.' Mrs. Pipchin kepi 
a asllection of pfairts in pots % tfhich 
parted an earthv* flavour of their 


own to the establishment. However 
choice examples of their kind, too, 
these plants were of a kind peculiarly 
adapted to the eiubowermeut of Mrs. 
Pipchin. There were half-a-dozen spe¬ 
cimens of the cactus, writhing round 
bits of lath, like hairy serpents; an¬ 
other specimen shooting out broad 
claws, like a green lobfttor; several 
creeping vegetables, possessed of.sticky 
and adhesive leaves; and one uncom¬ 
fortable flower-pot hanging to the 
ceiling, which appeared to have boiled 
over, aud tickling j*eopie,underneath 
with its long green ends, reminded 
them of spiders—in which Mrs. Pip- 
j chin’s dwelling was uncommonly pro¬ 
lific, though perhaps it challenged 
competition still more proudly, in t.V 
season, in point of earwigs. 

Mrs. Pipchin’s scale of charges 
being high, however, to all who could 
afford to pay, nnd Mrs. Pipchin Very sel¬ 
dom sweetening the equable acidity of 
her nature in favour of anybody, she 
was held.to be an old lady of remark¬ 
able firmness, who was quite scientific 
in her knowledge of the childish cha- 
l’aote.r. .On this reputation, * and on 
ihe broken heart of Mr. Pipchin, she 
had contrived,* taking one year with 
janothir, to eke out a tolerably suffi¬ 
cient living since her husband's de¬ 
mise. Within three days after Mrs. 
Chick’s first alluKicn to her, this ex¬ 
cellent old lady had the satis faction of 
anticipating a handsome addition to 
her current receipts, from the pocket 
of Mr. Dorn hey ; and of receiving 
Florence and her little brother Paul, 
as inmates of the Castle 
| Mrs. Chick and Miss Tox, who had. 
brought them down.on the previous 
night (which they all passed at an 
Hotel), had just driven away fjgpn; 
the door, on, thoir journey *h<i.V- 
again; and Mrs. Pipchin, with hi 
back the fire, stood, reviewing $)<• 
new-comers, like an old q^Jdie?. ‘ 
Mrs. Pipchin]* inkhllc-'agcti niece, hei 
gix^l-nnturefl and devoted slave, bui 
possessing a gaunt and iron-bound 
aspect, and much afflicted with boil.t 
«l_ her nose, was divesting Mastei 
Bilkers tone of the clean cdlar lie had 
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worn on parade. Miss Pankey, the 1 
only other little boarder at present, 1 
had that moment been walked off to 
the Castle Dungeon (an empty apart¬ 
ment at the hack, devoted to correc¬ 
tional purposes), for having sniffed 
thrice, in the presence of visitors. 

“Well, Sir,” said Mrs. Pipchin t<» 
Paul, “how ‘do you think you shall 
like me ? ” 

“I don’t think I shall like you at 
all,” replied Paul. “1 want to go 
away. This isn’t my house.” 

“No. It’s mine,*’ retorted Mrs. 
Pipchin. 

“ It's a very nasty one,” said Paul. 

“There’*? a worse place in it than 
this? though,” said Mw. Pipchin, 

where we shut up our bad hoys.” 

“ Has hr ever been in it?” asked 
Paul : pointing out Master Bither- 

* stone. 

‘"'Mrs. 'Pipchin nodded assent ; and 
Paul had enough to do, for the rest 
of that day, in Purveying Master 

* Bithcrstoue from head to foot, and 
watching all the workings <*f his 
countenance, with the interest attach¬ 
ing to a hoy of mysterious and terrible 
experiences. 

At one o’clock there'was a dinner, 
chiefly of the farinaceous and vege¬ 
table kind, when Miss Pankey (a 
mild little blue-eyed morsel of a 
child, who was shampoo’d every 
morning, ami seepied in danger of 
being rubbed away, altogether) was 
led in from captivity by the ogress 
herself, and instructed that nobody 
who sniffed before visitors ever, went 
to II cavern" When this great truth 
had beeii thoroughly impressed upon 
her, she was regaled with -rice; and 
subsequently repeated,. tjie form of 
grace established in 'the' Castle, in 
v4*iich there was a special clause* 
thinking Mrs. Pipchin for a good 
pinner. Mrs. Pipchin’s nieoe, Be- 
rmthi;;, took cold pork. Mrs. Pip¬ 
chin, whoso constitution required 
wann nourish went, made a special 
repast of mutton-chops, which were 
brought in hot and hot, between two 
plates, and smelt very nice. l 

As it rained alter dinner, end they 


! couldn’t go out walking .cMi the beach, 

! and Mrs. Pipchin’s constitution re¬ 
quired rest after chops, they went 
away Svith Berry (otherwise Berin- 
tliia) to the Dungeon; an empty room 
looking out upon a chalk' wall and a 
water-butt, and made ghastly bv a 
ragged fireplace without any stove in 
< it. Jilnlivendd by company, however, 
this was the best plactT after all; for 
Berry played with them there, and 
seemed to enjoy a game at rumps arf 
much as they did ; until Mrs. Pip- 
chin knocking angrily at the wall, 
like the Cock Lane Ghost revived, 
they loft off, and Berry told them 
stories in a whisper until twilight. 

For tea there was pltnty of milk 
and water, and bread and butter, 
with a little black tea-pot for Mrs. 
Pipchin and Berry, . and buttered 
toast unlimited for Mrs. Pipchin, 
which was brought in, hot and hot, 
like the chops. Though Mrs. Pip¬ 
chin got very greasy, outside, over 
this dish, it dilVi’t, seem to lubricate 
her, internally, at all; for she was 
as fierce as ever, and the hard grey 
eye knew no softening. 

After tea, Berry brought out a 
little work-box,. with the lioyal Pa¬ 
vilion on the lid, and fell to working 
busily ; while Mrs. Pipchin, having 
put on her spectacles and opci -d a 
great volume bound in green baize, 
began to nod. And whenever Mrs. 
Pipchin caught herself falling forward 
into the fire, and woke up, she filliped 
Master Bitherstone on the nose for 
nofid ing too. 

At hist it was the children’s bed¬ 
time, and after prayers they went to 
I bed. As little Alias Pankey \yas 
afraid of.'.sleeping alone in the dark,. 
Mrs. Pipchin always made a t&iut «>t 
driving her. "p stairs herself, like a 
shyqu aria «it wag cheerful to hear 
MPs*Pankey moaning long after¬ 
wards, in tly least eligible chamber, 
and Mrs. Pipchin now and then going 
in to shake her.* At about half-past 
nine o’clock the* odour of^ a warm 
sweet-bread (Mrs. fipchiu’s constitu¬ 
tion" wouldn’t go ‘to sleep without 
sweet-bread) diversified the prevailing 
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fragrance ol the house, which Mrs. j sition with his head against tlje parlor 
Wickaui sail was “a smell of build- wall neither moving hand nctf foot, 
ing ;” and slumber fell up^n the suffered so acutely in his young spirits 
Castle shortly after. j that he once asked Florence, on a 

The breakfast next morning was like j Sunday night, if she could give him 
the tea ovu*night, except that Mrs. j any idea of the way back to Bengal, 
ripehiu took .her roll ^instead ofj But it was generally said that 

toast, and seemed a littlj "more irate j Mrs. ripehiu was a woman of system 
when it was ^jver. Master Biiher- j with children ; and no doubt she was. 
st-me read aloud to the rest a pedi- Certainly the wild ones went' homo 
gree from Genesis (judiciously selected . tame enough, iffler sojourning for a 
by Mrs. Pipchin), getting over the ■ few months beneath her hospitable 
names with the ease and clearness of | roof. It was generally said, too, that 
a person tumbling up the treadmill, j it was highly (^editable off Mrs. Pip- 
TJiat done, Miss Pankey was borne! chin to have devoted herself to this 
away to he shampoo’d ; and Master j way of life, and to have made such a 
Biiherstone to have something else! sacrifice of her feelings, and such a 
done to hinf with salt water, from} resolute staiid against her troubles, 
which he always returned very blue j when Mr. Pipchin broke his Wart in 
and dejected. Paul and Florence j the Peruvian mines, 
went out in the meantime on the I At this exemplary old lady, Paul 

beach with Wickarn—who was con-1 would* sit staring in liis little ar»u* 

stantly in tears—and at alx>ut noon ! chair by the. fire, for any ( length of 
Mrs. Pipchin presided ovgr some j time. He never seemed to know 

Early Headings. It b^jng a part of, what weariness was, when he was , 
Mrs. *Pij)chin’s systj0h not to eneou- j looking fixedly at Mrs. Pipchin. He 
rage a child’s mmu to develop and was not fond of her; he was not 
expand itself like a young flower, but' afraid of her; but* in those'old old 
to open it by force like an oyster, the j moods of* his, she seeded to have a 
moral of these lessons was usually of < grotesque attraction for him. There 
a violent and stunning character: the ( he would sit, looking at her, and 
her---a naughty boy—seldom, in the Warming his bauds, and looking at 
mildest catastrophe, being finished her, until be sometimes quite con- 
ojf Ivf- anything less than a lion, or a founded Mrs. Pipchin, Ogress as she 
bear. j was. Once she asked him, when 

Such was life at Mrs. Pipchin’s. ; they were alone, what he was thinking 
Qn Saturday Mr. Dombey came ! about. 

down; and Florence and Paul would' “You,” said Paul, without the 
go to Ms Hotel, and have tea. Thqy least reserve, 

passed the whole of Sunday with him, “And what are you thinking about 
and generally rode out before dinner; ; me?” asked Mrs. Pipchin. 
and oh these occasions Mr. Dombey! “I’m thinking how old you must 
seemed to grow, like FalstaS’s assail- 1 be,” said Paul. 

ants, and instead of being ono man 1 “You mustn’t say such things Vs 

in buelfl'am, to became a dozen. I that, young gentleman,” returned*^ 
Sunday evening wa^the.iBwrt inclan- di^ne. “That'll never do.” 
eboly evening in thtf fU;ek ; for MY*, j “ Why not ?” asked Paul. 

Pipchin always made a point of being * “ Becaftge it’s not polite,” said Mrs.-, 

particularly • cross on Sui&ay nights. I Pipchin, snappishly^ -> 

Miss .Pankey* was generally brought j 44 Not polity ” said Paul.’ 
back from g.n aunt^ at Rottingdean, j “No.” 1 

in deep distress; and ^Master Bitber- j “It’s not polite,” raid Paul, inno- 
stone, whose relatives were all .in j centJy, “to eat all the mutton-chops 
Indw^and who was required' tr sit, j anti Coast, Wickarn says.” 

Between the services, in an erect po* I “ WickAm,” retorted Mrs. Pipclun, 
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colonfcyfc “is a wicked, impudent, 
bold-faced hussy,” 

“Wlfot’s that ?” inquired Paul. 

“Never you mind, Sir,” retorted 
Mrs, Pipehin. “ Remember the story 
of 4 the little boy that wan gored to 
death by a mad bull for. asking ques¬ 
tions.” 

“If.the bull was mad,” said Paul, 
“how did he know that the boy had 
asked questions ? Nobody can go and 
whisper secrets to a mad bull. I 
don't beliovp that story.” 

. “Yon don’t believe it, Sir?” re- ! 
pen,ted Mrs. Pipehin, amazed. 

“ No,” gaid Pan!. _ j 

“Not if it should happen to have 
been a tame bull, you little Infidel?” 
sai 1 Mrs. Pipehin. 

As Paul, had not considered the sub- j 
ject in that light, and had founded ; 
Jiis conclusions on the alleged 'lunacy j 
of the hull, he allowed himself to be 
put down for tho present. But he ‘ 
sat. turning it over in his mind, with 
such an obvious intention * of fixing 
Airs. Piivhin presently, th&t oven that 
hardy old lady deemed "it prudent to 
retreat until he should havfc forgotten 
the subject. 

From that time, Mrs. Pipehin ap¬ 
peared to have something of the same 
odd kind of attraction towards Paul, 
as Paul had towards her. »Sho would 
mal e him move his chair to her side, 
of the lire, instead of sitting opposite ; 
and there he would remain in a nook 
between Air;. Pipehin and the fender, 
with all the light- of his little face 
absorbed into the Mack boitibaacen 
drapery, studying every line and' wrin¬ 
kle of her countenance,. ami peer¬ 
ing i'l the hard grey eye, until Airs. 
JLpchiu was sometime* fain to shut 
ft, mu pretence of dozing. Mrs. Pip- 
chin had an old black cat, who gene¬ 
rally lay coiled upon tl$e centre foo^ 
^>f ^the fender, puffiM egotistically, 
nno winking at until the 

contracted 1 ‘p eyes were 1 

like two notes qj admiration. The 
good old lady might have been—not 
to record- it disrespectfully—a witch, 
ami Paul and tb6 cat her two ‘fami 
liars, as they all qut by th£ fire togc- 


I tier. It would have bfcen quite in 
! keeping with the appeamnoe of tine 
i party jf they had all sprung up the 
| chimney in a high wind une night, 
l aud never been heard of any more. 

| This, however, never daine to pass, 
j The cat, and Paul, and Mrs. Pip- 
; chin, were constantly to bo found, in 
their usual places after jlark ; aud Paul, 
eschewing the companionship of Mas¬ 
ter Bitherstone, went on studying 
Mrs. Pipehin, and the cat, and the 
fire, night after night, as if they 
were a book of necromancy, in three 
volumes. 

Airs. Wickam put her own con¬ 
struction on Paul's eccentricities; rnd 
Ming confirmed in her W spirits by 
a perplexed view of chimneys from 
the room where she was accustomed 
to sit, and by the noise of tin; wind, 
and by the general dulncss (gasiili- 
ness was Airs. Wickam’s strong ex¬ 
pression) of her present life, deduced 
the most di.-pal reflections from tho 
foregoing pmni&tf It was a fart of 
Mrs. Pipchin’s ponfey to prevent her 
own “young hussy”—that was.Air's. 
Pipchin’s generic name tor female 
servant- — from comm n n looting w i ill 
Mrs. Wickam : to which end she 
j devoted much of her time to conceal- 
; ing herself behind doors, and Vpring- 
, ing out on that devoted maiden/wh. n- 
evor she made an approach towards 
Mrs. Wickmu'fct apartment. But Ben y 
■ was free to hold what converse she 
! could in that quarter consistently with 
. the discharge of the multifarious duties 
J at which she toiled incessantly from 
I morning to-night; and to Berry Mr,-. 

! Wickam unburdened her mind. 11 
] “What a pretty fellow he is when 
! he’s asleep!” said Berry, stopping 
| to look at P#ul in bed, night 
| when ^**-*'took, up Airs. Wickam’s 
supper. ft * 

“ Ah!” sighed Mrs. Wickam. 4 “ He 
need be.” / 

“Why, he's not ugly when he’s 
awake,” observed,Berry. 

“No, Ma'am. Oh, no. No more 
was my uncle's ^Betsey Jane,” said 

Mrs.*- 1 Wickam. 

Berry looked as if she would IB,. 
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to trace tb| connection of ideas be¬ 
tween 1’aujl Dombey and Mrs. Wick- 
ain's uncle’* Betsey Jane. • 

“My Uhcl’s wife,” Mrs. Wick,am 
went on to s-y, “ dial just like bin 
mania. My uncle’s child took on juat 
as Master. Paul do. My wide's child 
made people’s blood run# cold, some¬ 
times, she did i’ 

‘ 1 IIow ? ” asked Berry. 

. “1 wouldn’t have sat up all night 
alone with Betsey Jane ! ” said Airs. 
Wickum, “not if you’d have put, 
Wickam into business next morning 
lor himself. I couldn't Lave done it, 
Miss Berry.” 

4tiss Berry naturally asked why 
not ? But ilrs. Wickam, agreeably 
to tiie usage of some ladies ih her 
condition, pursued her own branch of 
tlie subject without any compunction. 

“Betsey Jane,” said Airs. Wickam, 
“ was as sweet a child as I could 
wish to see. I couldn’t wisli*to see a 
sweeter. Everythinga child 
could have in the wav of illnesses, 
Betsey Jane had come through. The j 
< ramps was as common to her,” said 
Mrs. WicKarn, “ay biles is to your¬ 
self, Alii-s Berry.” Miss Berry invo¬ 
luntarily wrinkled her nose. * 

“ But Betsey Jane,” said Mrs. 
Wickam, lowering her voice, and 
looking round the wa, and towards 
Paul in bed, “liad L->m minded, in 
her cradle, bv her departed mother. : 
l #ouldn’t nay how, nor I couldn't say 
when, nor I couldn't sav whether the 
dear cWid knew it or not, but Betsey 
Jane bad been watched by^jer mother, 
Alifc.s Berry ! You may say nonsense !! 
I an'fc* offended, Miss* I hope you 

may bo able to think in four own, 
conscience that it id nousun.se; you'll : 
find y*»mP spirits all tlu^better for it 
In this—you’ll excuse myy'^ing. so 
free —^in thi% bury fn'f'g round of 6. 
place; which is wearing oL rue down. 
Alas ter Paul \s # a little rgafiees in his 
sleep. • Pat his back, if you please.” 

“Of courts you tlainlj,” said Berry, : 
gently doing what she was asked, j 
“that he has been nursed by Ins 
mo^h^rtoo ? ” . * • 

Betsey Jane,” returned Mrs. 


Wickam in her most solemn tones, 
“ was put upon as that child has been 
put upon, and changed as that child 
has changed. I have seen her sit, 
often and often, think, think, think¬ 
ing,* like him. I have seen her look, 
often and often, old, old, old, like 
him. X have heard her, many a 
time, talk just like him. I consider 
that child and# Betsey Jane on the 
same footing entirely, Miss Berry.” 

| “ Xs your uncle’s child alive ?” 

asked Berry. • 

“ Yes, Miss, she is alive,” returned 
Mrs. Wickam with an air of triumph, 
for it was evident Aliss Berry expected 
the reverse; i‘and is iharried to a silver- 
chaser. Oh yes, Miss, She is.alive,'’ 
said Airs. Wickham, laying strong 
stress on her nominative case. 

it l>eiiig clear that somebody was 
dead, Airs. Fipcliiii’s niece Inquired 
who it was., . < 

“I wouldn't 'wish to make you un¬ 
easy,” returned Airs. Wickam, pur¬ 
suing her supper. “ Don’t ask me.” 

This was \ha surest way of being 
asked agqin. Miss Betry repeated 
her question, therefore ; and after 
some resistance,* and reluctance, Airs. 
Wickam laid down her knife, and 
again glancing round the room and at 
Paul iu bed, replied : 

“She took fancies to people; whim¬ 
sical fancies, smut; # of them ; others, 
affections that one might expect, to 
see — only stronger than common. 
They all tiled.” 

This was so very unexpected and 
awful # lo Mrs. Pipchin’a niece, that 
she sat upright on the hard edge of 
the bedstead, breathing short, and 
surveying her informant with look«\f 
undisguised alarm. 

Mrs. Wickam •shook her left fore¬ 
finger stealthily towards the b«l* 
yhero Florence lay ; then turned it 
upside down, and made several •nv 
phatic points at tin:; floor ; immedi¬ 
ately Jbelow wjich was the parlor in 
which Mrs. Pipchin habitually con* 
same*! the toast. 

*• Remember my, words, Aliss 
' Berry,” said Mrs. Wickam, “arid be 
I thankful that Master Paul is not too 
F 2 
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fond of you. I am, that ho’s not too at the expiration of that §me than he 
fond of mo, I assure you; though had been on his first arsval, though 
then 1 isn’t much'to live for—you’ll he looked much healthier tu the face, 
excuse my being so free—fin this jail a little carriage was got l9r him, in 
of a house ! ” which he could lie at hjp case, with 

Miss Berry’s emotion might have an alphabet and other elementary 
led to her patting Paul’too hard on j works of •reference, and be wheeled 
the back, or might have produced a ] down to the jea-side. Consistent in 
cessation of that soothing monotony, / h is odd tastes, the child set aside a 
but he turned in hit bed just now, j ruddy-faced lad who was proposed as 
and, presently awaking, sat up in it | the drawer of this carriage, and se- 
with his hair hot and wet from the; looted, instead, his grandfather—a 
effects of some childish dream, and j weazen, old, crab-faced man, in a suit 
Usked for Florence. ’ of battered oilskin, who .had got tough 

She was out of her own lied at the ! and stringy from long pickling in salt 
first sonud of his voice ! and• bonding i water, and who smelt like a weedy 
over his pillow immediately, sang him i sea-beach when the tido is out. 
to sleep again. Mrs. Wickam shaking j With this notable attendant to pull 
her head, and letting fall several him along, and Florence always walk- 
teal's, pointed out the little group to ing by his side, and the despondent 
Berry, and turned her eyes up,to the Wickam bringing up the rear, he 
ceiling. went down to the margin of the ocean 

“Good night, Miss!" said Wickam, every day; and there he would ait or 
softly. “Uood night! Your aunt is : lie in Ids carriage fur hours together i 
mi old indy, Mibs Berry,, and it’s; never so distU*<cd as by the company 
what you must have .looked for, I of children—Flu,nice alone excepted, 
often.”. • . (always. 

This coilsulatory farewell, Mis. j “Go away, if you please,” lie 

Wickam accompanied with a hyk of (would say to any child who came to 

heartfelt anguish ; it ml being left bear him company. “ Thank you, 

alone with the two children again, but I don’t want you.” 

.and becoming conscious that the wind Sonic small voice, near ids ear, 
was blowing mournfully, she indulged would ask him how he was, perhaps, 
in melancholy — that cheapest and “I am very well, I thank you,” 
most accessible of luxuries—until She he would answer. “ But you had 
was overpowered by slumber. better go and play, if you please.” 

Although tho niece of Mrs. Pip- Then he would turn his head, and 
chin did not expect to fmd that exem- watch the child away, and say to 
plary dragon prostrate on the .hearth- Florence, “We don’t want any others, 
rue when she went down stairs, she do we ? K : $s me , Floy.” 
was relieved to find her unusually He had evon a dislike, at such 
fractious and severe, and'with every times, tp the'company of Wickam, 
mpsent appearance of intending to and was well pleased when she strolled 
Vo; a long time to ho a comfort to all away, as she generally did. to pick 
who knew her. Nor had she any up shells .,naj acquaintances. His 
symptoms of declining, in the course favuuritt*(ipot .was quite a lonely one, 
„of the ensuing week, when the consfci* far away frota raosf loungers.; and 
tufonal viands still continued to dis- with Florence sitting by his side at 
appear i» regular suoceqsion, notwith- work, or reading to him, or talking 
standing that Paul studied Her as to him, and the wind blowing On his 
attentively as over, and occupied his face, and the water comirg np among 
usual seat between the black skirts the wheels of his bed, he wanted 
and the fender, with unwavering, oon- ndthjpg more. 

stancy. . “Floy,” he said one day, “wu.w’i 

But ns Paul himself was no stronger India, where that boy’s friends live?” 
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“Oh, it 1 ’* a long, long distance 
off,” said JTorence, raising her eyes 
from her vmrk. 

* * Week#off ? M asked Pau 1. 

“Yes, der. Many weeks’ journey, “I want to know what i* says,” 
night, and dify.” he answered, Hooking steadily in her 

“If you were in India, Floy,” said face! “The sea, Floy, what is it 
Paul, after being silent fo!* a minute, that it keeps*on saying?” 

“I should—wjmt.is tkat* Manm.did ? I She told him that'it* was only the 
I forgetI noise qf the roiling waves. 

“ Loved me!” answered Florence. j “ Yes, yes,** he said. “But I 
“No, no. Don’t I love you bow, know that they a re always saying 
Floy ? What is it ?— Dial. If you something. Always the same tiling, 

were in India, I should die, Floy.” j What place is over there i ” lie rose 
She hurriedly put her work aside, f up, looking eagerly at the horizon, 
and laid her head down on his pillow, : She told him that there was another 
caressing him. And so would she, ] country opposite, but he srrid he didn't 
she said, if tie were there. He would mean that;* ho meant farther away — 
be better soon. , j farther away! 

“ Oil! I am a great deal better j Very often afterwards, in the midst 
now ! ” he answered. “I don’t mean \ of their talk, he would break off, to 
that. I mean that I should die of try V> understand wliat it was that 
being so sorry and so lonely, Floy ! ” ' the waves were always saying ; and 

Another time, in the sarn^place, he would rise up in .his couch to, look to- 
fell asleep, and sleptf^uietly for a wards that invisible region, far away. 


: long time. Awaking suddenly, he list* 
| ened, started up, aud sat listening. 

| Florence asked him what he thought 
1 he heard. 


CHAPTER -IX. 

IS WHICH THE WOODEN ailDSIIIPMAN GETS INTO TROUBLE. 

Tit at spice of romance and love of! Hardly a Sunday passed, without 
the marvellous, of which there was j mysterious references laiirig made by 
a pretty strong infusion iu the nature j one or other of those worthy chums 
•f young Walter Hay, aud which the j to Riclmrd Whittington ; and the 
guardianship of his uncle, old Solomon ! latter gentleman had even gone ho 
Hills, •had not very much weakened j far as to purchase a ballad of coa¬ 
ly the waters of stern practical ex- | sidemble antiquity, that had long 
perience, was the occasion of his at- j fluttered among many others, chiefly 
tachiftg an uncommon and delightful j expressive of maritime sentiments, on 
interest to the adventure *f Florence j a dead will in the Commercial Road : 
with good Mi*s. Brown. He pampered | which poetical performance set •ttfth 

and clferished it in his memory, i the courtship and nuptials of a ffo- 

csjiecially that part with which j mising young •ooal-whipper with a 

he had beqp assoctatM : until it certain “lovely Peg,” the accom’ 
came the spoiled child of his fancy* plished slaughter of the master and 
aiul took its own way, *nd did what part-owner of a Newcastle collit% In 
it liked with*it. ,* this stirring • legdhd, ‘Captain Cuttle 

The recollection.of those incidents, descried a* profound metaphysical 
and his own share * in them, may bearing on the case of Walter and 

have been made the more captivating, Florence ; and it excited him w much, 

y#9hfpn } by the weekly drearutngs of tRnt on very festive occasion#, as 
< ld Sol and Captain Cuttle on Sundays, birthday* and a few other non-Demi- 
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ideal holidays, he would roar through 
the whole Kong in the little hack 
patlor ; making tin amazing shake 
on the word IV- - c—eg, with which 
every verse concluded, in compliment 
to the heroine of the piece. 

But u frank, free-spirited, open- 
hearted boy, is not much given to 
analyzing the‘nature of law own feel¬ 
ings, however strong their hold upon 
Imu : and Walter wi*aid have found 
it difficult to decide this point. He 1 
had a great affection for the wharf 
whore, he Lad encountered Florence, 
and fur the streets (albeit not enchant¬ 
ing in themselves) by which they had 
come homes The shoes 'that -had so 
often tumbled off by the way, he pre¬ 
served in his own room ; and, sitting 
in the little back parlor of an evening, 
ho had drawn a whole gallery of fancy 
portraits of good Mrs. Brown. It may 
be that ho became a little smarter in 
bin dress after that, memorable occa¬ 
sion ; and he certainly liked, in his 
leisure tipic to walk towards that 
quarter of the town where,Mr. Dom- 
bey’s hoyistj was .situated, on the 
vague chance of passing little.Florence 
in the street. But the sentiment of all 
this was as boyish anil innocent. as 
could be. Florence was very pretty, 
and it is pleasant to admire a pretty 
face. Florence was defenceless and 
weak, and it was a proud thought 
that he had boon able to render hei* 
any protection and assistance. Flo¬ 
rence was the most grateful little 
creature in -the world, and it was 
delightful to ace her bright gratitude 
beaming in l#r face. Florence) .was 
neglected and coldly looked upon, 
and his breast wan full of youthful 
iutfc)|.si for the slighted child in her 
dul) | stately home. 

Thus it came al^ouf. that, perhaps j 
soyie half-a-dozen lime* in the course j 
of the year, Walter* -gulled» off liis t 
hat Florence in the street, and j 
Florence would stop to> shake hands, j 
Mru. Wick am with', a charac- j 

teristie alterathKjpf. his name invari-1 
ably spoke of ‘ Young Graves') , 

was so well uf%d to this, knowing! 
the story of their acquoiutnnee, that 


| she took no heed of it at all. Mins 
; Nipper, on the other hand, rathes 
1 looked out for these occasions : her 
! sensitive young heart bei%g secretly 
propitiated by Walter’s good looks, 

I and inclining to ’the belief that its 
sentiments were responded to. 

In this way, Walter, bo far from 
forgetting or losing* sight, of his ac- 
: quaiutance with Florence, only re¬ 
membered it better and hei tor. As 
to its adventurous begioning, and all 
those little circumstances which gave 
it a distinctive character and relish, 
he took them ihto account, more as a 
pleasant story very agreeable to his 
imagination, and not to be dismiss*" til 
from it, than as a part of any matter 
of fact,, with which he was concerned. 
They set off Florence very much, to 
his fancy; but not himself. Some¬ 
times he thought (and then he walked 
i very fast.) what a grand thing it 
i would hayc been for him to have been 
! going to F.ieatjf^p the day after that 
j first meeting, afld to have gone, ami 
to have done wonders ther<j, and to 
j have stopped away a long time, and 
; to have come back an Admiral of all 
the colours of the dolphin, or at least, 
a Post-Captain with epaulettes of 
insupportable brightness, and have 
| married Florence (then a beautiful 
J young woman) in spite of Mr. !>om- 
r bey’s teeth, cravat, and watch-chain, 

| and borne her away to the blue shores 
i of somewhere or other, triumphantly, 
i But these flights of fancy seldom 
burnished the brass plate of Dun bey 
| and Son’s Offices into a tablet of 
golden hope, or shed a brilliant lustre 
on their ,dirty skylights; and' when 
the C&pta’n and Uncle Sol talked 
about Kiehard Whittington aud mas¬ 
ters’ daughters, Walter felt toat he 
understood position at Dom- 

be^-aad Sbi^e, us»iK*h l>ette£ than they 
4id. 

So it was ptiiat he went on doing 
what he had to tlo from day to day, in 
a cheerful, pains-taking, merry spirit; 
and saw through the sanguine com¬ 
plexion of Uncle £(>1 and Captain 
Outtfeand yet entertained a Uv- 
sand indistinct and visionary fancies 
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oi bit; own, io which theirs were 
work-a-day ^probabilities. Such was 
his eonditiJt at the Pipehin .period, 
when he yoked a little older than of 
yore, Imt not much; and was the 
name light>f<ft id, light-hearted, light* 
headed lad, as when he charged into 
the parlor tit ‘the head of (Jnele Sol 
and the imaginary •boarders, „and 
lighted him to bring np the Madeira. 

“Unde Sol,” said Walter, “I 
don’t think you’re well. Yon haven’t 
eaten any breakfast. 1 sluill bring 
a doctor to you, if you go on like 
this.” 

“He can’t give me what I waut, 
ui£ boy,” said Unde Sol. “At least 
he is in _good practice if he can—and 
then ho wouldn't.” , 


turned Solomon Wills. “They’ll never 
come to this shop again, till i am out. 
of it.” 

“I say, Uncle! You mustn’t really, 
you know!*’ urged Walter. “Don’t!” 

Old Sol endeavoured to assn mo a 
cheery look, and smiled across the 
little table at him as pleasantly as be 

could. 

“There’s nothing more than usual 
,the matter; uf there, Unde V' said 
! Walter, leaning his elbows on the tea 
| tray, and bending over, to speak the 
| more confidentially and kindly. “J><‘ 
I open with me, "Uncle, if there is, and 
tell me nil about it.” 

I “ No 1 , no,‘no,” returned Old Sol. 
i “More thaif usual ¥ * No, no. What 
! should there be the matter inure than 


“ What is it, Uncle? Customers?” , 
“Aye,” returned Solomon, with aj 
sigh. “Customers would do.” 

“ Con found it, Uncle!” said Wal¬ 
ter, putting down his breqJkfast-cnp 
with a clatter, and strijpng his hand 
yu tit? table: “when 1”see the people 
going up and down the street in 
shoal.s all day, and passing and re* 
passing the shop every minute, by 
scores, ] feel half tempted to rush 
out, collar somebody, bring him in, 
and make him buy fifty pounds’ worth 
"f instruments for ready money. What 
are y-n lookiug in at the door for.'—” 
continued Walter, apostrophizing an j 
old gentleman with a powdered head j 
ynaudibly to him of course), who was i 
staring at a ship’s telescope with all ! 
liis mitfht and main. “ That's no use. | 
I could do that. Come in and buy 
it!” • ; 

The old gentleman,, however, having i 
satiated his cariosity, walked calmly ’ 
away. 

“Tlftre he goes!” said Walter. 
“That's the way witn^m alL But 

uncle.I sav, U ndew.Sol v — for •$<? 

old %ian was meditating, and had not* 
responded to his first appeal. “Don’t 
be cast dowrf, Don’t bh out of spirits, 
Uncle. When orders "do come, they’ll 
come in afcch & croviti, you won’t be 
able to execute ’cn^” 

,“•? shall be past executing r cm, | 
whenever they come] my boy/’ re-! 


visual ? ” 

Walter answered with an incredu¬ 
lous tfrimke of his bead. “That’s 
what I want to know,” he said, “and 
you ask mel I'll tell you whi^t, Uncle, 
when 1 see yod like this, I. nm quite 
j sorry that I live witli you. ” . 

Old iSol. opened his eyes involun¬ 
tarily. 

“ \ r CB.. Though nobod/ever was hap¬ 
pier A than 1 am and always have been 
with you, I am quite sottv that I live 
with you, when I sec you with any* 

; thing on your mind.” 

“ I am a little dull at such times, 
I know,” observed Solomon, meekly 
rubbing liia hands. . 

“What I mean, Uncle Sol,” pur¬ 
sued Walter, bending over a little 
more to pat him on the shoulder, “ is, 
that then I feel you ought to have, 
sitting here and pouring out the ten 
instead of me, a nice little dimpling 
of a wife,* you knotf—a comfortable, 
capital, cosey old lady, who was^wsfc 
a match for you, and knew 
manage you, atid keep you in good 
heart. Here ain I, as loving *a 
nephew »a« ever was (I am sure 1 
ought to be!) but I am only a ncjdiew, 
and I can’t,be such a. companion to 
yoi^when you ’re low And out of sorts 
as she would have made lierself, 
years ago, though I’m sure IM give 
n®j» money if I c#uld cheer yon up. 
And so *1 say, when I see you with 
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anything on your mind, tliat I feel 
quite sorry you haven’t got somebody 
hotter about you than a blundering 
young rongh-and-tough boy like me, 
who has got the will to console you, 
Uncle, but hasn’t got the way—hasn’t 
got the way,” repeated Walter, reach¬ 
ing over further yet, to shake his 
uncle by the hand. 

“Wally, my dear boy,” saijl Solo¬ 
mon, “if the cosey li'itle old lady had 
taken her place in this parlor five and 
forty years ago, I never could have 
been fonder«of her than I am of you.” 

• “ / know that, Uncle Sol,” re¬ 
turned Walter. “Lord bless you, 1 
know that. But you wouldn’t have 
liad the whole weight of 5 * any uncom¬ 
fortable secrets if she had been with 
you, because she would have known 
how to relieve you of 'em, and I 
don’t.” 

“ Yesj yes, you do,” returned the 
instrument maker. . 

“Well then, what's the matter, 
Uncle Sol?” said Walter, eoaxiugly. 
“Come ! What’s the matter?” 

Solomon (Jills persisted that there 
was nothing 'the matter ; and m-un¬ 
tamed it so resolutely, that his nephew 
had no resource but to make a very 
indifferent imitation of believing him. 
“All I can say is, Uncle Sol, that 

if there is-” 

“ But there isn’t,” said Solomon. 
“Very well,” said Walter. “ Then 
I’ve no more to say ; and that’s 
lucky, for my time’s up for going to 
business. 1 shall look in bye-and- 
bye when I ’ru out, to see how you 
get on, Uncle. And mind, Uncle! 
I’ll never believe you again, and 
never tell you anything more about 
Mr^Oarker the Junior, if I find out 
thirj you have been deceiving me! ” 
Solomon (Jills laughingly defied him 
find opt anything of the kind; 
juul VYalt«%’4«volvin§ in his "thoughts 
all forts hr impracticable ways of 
making fb^hes find placing the 
Wooden midshipman in a position* of 
iud||ipdence, betook himself to the 
ofilets of Domhey and Son with a 
heavier countenance than he usually 
carried there. 


There lived in those days, round 
the corner — in Bishoptagate Street 
Without—one Brogley, stoorn broker 
and Appraiser, who kegt a shop 
where every description of second¬ 
hand furniture was exhibited in the 
moat uncomfortable aspect, and under 
circumstances and in combinations 
the r most completely ^foreign to its 
purpose. Dozens of chairs hooked 
on to washing-stands, which with 
difficulty poised themselves on the 
shoulders of sideboards, which in 
their turn stood upon the wrong side 
of dining-tables, gymnastic •with their 
legs upward on the tope of other 
dining-tables, were among its most 
reasonable arrangements. • A banquet 
array „of dish-covers, w’ine-glasses, and 
decanters was generally to be seen, 
spread forth upon the bosom of a 
four-post bedstead, for "the entertain¬ 
ment of such genial company as half- 
a-dozen .pokers, and a hall lamp. 
A set of w^jodow curtains with no 
windows lielonging to them, would, 
be seen gracefully draping a barri¬ 
cade of chests of drawers, loaded with 
little jars from chemists’ shops; while 
a homeless hearthrug severed from 
its natural companion the fireside, 
braved the shrewd east wind in its 
adversity, and trembled in ifielan- 
elioly accord with the shrill ••com¬ 
plainings of a cabinet piano, wasting 
away, a string a day, and faintly 
resounding to the noises of the street 
in its jangling and distracted brain. 
Of motionless clocks that never ctirred 
a ‘finger, and seemed as incapable of 
being successfully wound up, as the 
pecuniary affairs.of their former< own¬ 
ers, therm was always great choice 
in Mr. Brogley’s shop; and various 
looking-glasses, accidentally plUcod at 
compound unrest of reflection and 
redaction,' «presi 0 n&d to the eye an 
eternal perspective of bankruptcy and 
ruin. 0 

Mr. Brogley * himself Was a moist¬ 
eyed, pink-complexioned, crisp-haired 
man, of a bulky figure and an easy 
temper—for that class of Cains Marius 
who sits upon the ruins of otheY'p^o- 
ple’s Cartilages, cam keep up his spirits 
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well enough. He had looked in at 
Solomon’s shfp sometimes, to ask a 
question abJufc articles in Solomon’s 
way of bu^ncss; and Walter*knew 
him sufficiently to give him good day 
when they lif in the street, but as 
that was the extent of the brokers 
acquaintance wfth Solomon Trills also, 
Walter was not # a little «u prised wjien 
he cauie back in the course of the fore¬ 
noon, agreeably to his promise, to find 
-Mr. Brogley sitting in the back par¬ 
lour with his hands in his pockets, 
and his hat hanging up behind the 
door. 

“Well, Uncle Sol!” said Walter. 
Tltg» old man was sitting ruefully on 
the opposite •side of the table, with j 
his spectacles over his eyes, for a .won- | 
der, instead of on his forehead. “How 
are you now V” 

Solomon shook his head, and waved 
ime hand towards the broker, as intro¬ 
ducing him. 0 

“Is tliere anything matter ? ’’ 
a#ked*W'alter, with a catching in his 
breath. 

“No, no. There’s nothing the 
matter,” said Mr. Brogley. “ Don’t 
tel it put you out of the way.” 

Walter looked from the broker to 
his uncle in mute amazement. 

“ THe fact is,” said Mr. Brogley, 
“there’s a little payment on a bond 
debt—three hundred and seventy odd, 
over due : and I’m in possession.” 

# “Ju possession !” cried Walter, 
looking round at the shop. 

“AU!” said Mr. Brogley, in con¬ 
fidential assent, and nodding his head 
.is- if he would urge the advisability 
of their all being comfortable together. 
“It’s an execution. That’* wliat it 
is. Don’t let it put you out of the 
way-. I tome myself, because of keep¬ 
ing it quiet and sociubiowi You know 
me. It’s quite privdftsi,” 

“ Uncle Sot! ” falte red W alter. 

“Wally, my boy, ^turned his 
uncle* ^ “ It \ the first time. Such 
a calamity never happened to me be- 
h're. I ’m* an old ftmn to begin.” 
Bushing up his sjjectacles again (Tor 
t'hvy..v^re useless any longer t<* con¬ 
ceal lug emotion), he Covered his face 


I with his hand, and sobbed aloud, and 
his tears fell down upon his coffee- 
coloured waistcoat. 

11 Uncle Sol ! Pray ! oh don’t ! ” 
exclaimed Walter, who really felt a 
thrill of terror in seeing the old man 
weep.’ “For God’s sake don't do 
that* Mr. Brogley, what shall I 
do ? ” 

“/ qhould recommend you looking 
up a friend or s*>, 5 ' said Mr. Brogley, 
“ and talking it over.” 

“ To he sure ! ” cried Walter, 
catching at anything. Certainly ! 
Thankee. Captain Cuttle’s the man,* 
| Uncle. Wait till I run to Captain 
Cuttle. • Keep your eye upon my un¬ 
de, will you,* Mr. Brogley, and make 
liim as comfortalde as you can. while 
I am gone ? Don’t despair, Uncle 
Sol. Try and keep a good Inart, 
there’s* a dear fellow 1” 

Saying this with great fervour, and 
| disregarding the old man’s brpken re¬ 
monstrances, Walter dashed out of 
1 the shop «,gain as ban! as he could 
I go; and, having hurried round to the 
| office to excuse himself on the. plea of 
! his'xunclels sudden illness, -set off, 

I full |peed, for Captain Cuttle’s resi- 
I dence. 

j Every thing seemed altered as he 
i ran along the streets. There was the 
usual entanglement and noise of carts, 
drays, omnibuses, waggons, and foot 
passengers, but the misfortune that 
bad fallen on the wooden midshipman 
made it strange and new. Houses and 
shops were different from what they 
used t*> he, and ljore Mr. Brogley’* 
warrant on their fronts in large cha¬ 
racters. The broker seemed to have 
got hold of the very churches ; for 
their spires rose into the sky witJ^tyi 
unwonted air. Even the sky itself 
was changed, and had an execution in 
it plainly. 

• CaptaaV Cuttle lived on the brink 
of a little canal near the India D<^ks, 
where there -vjas a Swivel bridge which 
opened now and then to*iet some wan¬ 
dering monster of a ship come roamiug 
np the street like a stranded leviathan. 
Thfcgradual change from laud to water, 
on the approach to Captain Cuttle's 
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lodging, was curious. It began with shoulders, and her arms frothy wit 
the erection of flag staffs, as appitrte- soap - Buds _ and smoking witli ho 
nances to public-houses; then came water, replied to the summons wit) 
nlopsellcrs’ shops, with Guernsey shirts, starting rapidity, Befoj*'* she Jooket 
sou’wester hats, and canvass panta- at ‘Walter she looked at. the knocker 
loons, at once the tightest and the and then, measuring him with he. 
loosest of their order, hanging up eyes from head to foot, said she won 
outside. These were * succeeded by dered he had left any of it. 
anchor and ‘chain-cable forges, . where “ Captain ©Guttle ’ft at home, . 
sledge hammers were dinging upon / know,” said Walter, witli a chicilia 
iron nil day thug. ♦Then came rows! tory smile. 

of houses, with lit tb vane - stir- ( “Is he?” replied the widow lady, 
mounted masts uprearing themselves “In-deed ! ” 

from among the scarlet beans. Then, j “ He has just been speaking to 
•ditches. Then, pollard willows. Then, j me,” said Walter, in breathless ex- 
rnore ditches. Then, unaccountable j plana lion. 

patches of dirty water, hardly to'be j “lias he?” replied the widow 
descried, for the ships “that covered j lady. “ Then p’raps y u’ll give him 
t hem., Then, the air was perfumed I Mrs.„ MacStingerls resjiecks and say 
witli chips; and all other trades were j that the next time he lowers himself 
swallowed up in mast, oar, and block j and his lodgings by talking out of 

making, and boat building. Then, j winder she ’ll thank him to come 

the ground grew marshy and unset-! down and open the door too.” Mrs. 
tied. Then, there.was nothing to be | MaeStii|gcr spoke loud, and listened 
m licit but rum and' sugar. Then, j for any observations tliat might be 

Captain .('utile’s lodgings—-at once a I offered from the first floor, 
first floor and a top story, in Brig i “I’ll mention it,” said Walter, 
Place—.were close .before .you. I “if you'll have the goodness to let me 

The Captain was one of .those••Jim- i in, Ma’am.” , 
ber-Jooking men, suits of oak aft well For lie was repelled by a wooden 
as hemts, whom it is almost impossi- fortification extending across the door- 
ble for the liveliest imagination to way, and put there to prevent, the 

separate from any part of their dress, little MaeStingers iu their iwoments 

however insignificant. Accordingly, j of recreation from tumbling down the 
w hen Walter knocked at the dour, and j steps. 

the Captain instantly poked his head | “A boy that can knock my door 
out of one of his little front windows, j down,” said Mrs. MacStingor, c<jn- 
and bailed him, witli the hard glazed j temptuously, “can get over that, I 
bat already on it, and the shirt-collar ( should hope!” But Walter,) taking 
like a sail,' and the wide suit of blue, J this as a permission to enter, and 
all standing as usual, Walter wns as I getting ovfcr it, Mrs. JUaeStinger im- 
fuliv persuaded that he .was always j raediatply demajuled whether an Er.g- 
in that state, as if the Captain had lisb woman’s house was her castle or 
lxf/ri a bird and those had been his j not; and whether she was to be broke 
febthers. 'p..'; ; in upon by ; raff. 9 On these sub- 

“Walr, my lad 1” said Captain j jeetfl her tiiffct for information was 
Cuttle. “Stand by a^xuock again, j s^ill- very -impjwfanate, when Walter. 
Hard ! It\s washinghaving made, his way up the'-little 
falter, in his impatience, gave a staircase through an artificial fog oc- 
prodigious Chump with the kuockcr. j casioued by the washing, which co- 
“Hard it i#r* said Captain Cuttle, j vered the bannisters with a clammy 
and immediately 4rew in his head, as ! perspiration, entered CaptAin Cuttle’s 
if he expected a squall ! room, and found r that gentleman iu 

Nor was he mistaken : for a widow \ ambush behind the door. 
lady, with her sleeves roiled up to her “Never owed her a penny, WaVr,” 
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said Captain Cattle, in a hror voice, 
and with visible marks of trepidation 
on • his conrip>uaftce. “Done ^hei a 
world of gr turns, and the chil¬ 
dren too. Vixen at times, though. 
Whew ! ” • 

“ T should go away, Captain Cuttle/’ 
said Walter. , 

‘ ‘ Doesn't dof it,• Waf r,’* retu'r^l 
the Captain. “She’d find ino out, 
wfyf'revor f went Sit down. How \s 
Gills ? ” • 

The Captain was dining (in his hat) 
olT cold luin of mutton, porter, and 
some smoking hot potatoes, whi-h he 
had cooked liiinself, and took out of a 
iitUtesaucepan before the fire as he 
wanted them.* Ho unscrewed his hook 
at. dinner-time, ami screwed a knife. 
into its wooden socket instead, with , 
winch he had already begun to peel 
one of these potatoes for Walter. His 
rooms were very small, and strongly 
impregnated with tobacco-smoke, hut ( 
snug enough: everything ifeiug stowed ’ 
av*ay,^>s if there were an earthquake 
regularly every half hour. 

“How’s Gills?” inquired the Cap¬ 
tain. 

Walter, who had by this time reco¬ 
vered his breath, and lost his spirits 
—or such temporary spirits as his 
rapid .i(Turney had giveu him—looked ! 
at his Questioner fur a moment, said | 
“ Ob, Captain Cuttle !** and burst into j 
tears. ' j 

Ho words can describe the Captain’s ; 
consternation at this sight. Mrs. Mae- 
Stinger tfrwled into nothing before it* ’ 
He dropped the potato and ^hc fork ~ ! 
and would have dropped the knife too 1 
it lie could—and sat gating at the boy, ; 
as if he expected to hear nexff moment 
that a gulf had opened in the city, 
which hafl swallowed up his old friend* . 
coffee - coloured suit, ^utWhS, chrono* • 
meter, spectacles, ami "all/ * •) 

But^rben Walter tohNfaistt whnt was 
really the matter, Captain (Aittle, after 
n moment’s reflection, started up into 
hdl activity^ He (ynptied out of a 
little tin canister on the top shelf of 
the cupboard, his whole stock of ready 
money (amounting to thirteen pohnds 
and h;df-a-crownK which he trans¬ 


ferred to one of the pockets of his 
square blue coat; further on riche ! 
that repository with the contents of 
his plate chest, consenting of two 
withered afomies of tun-spoons, and 
an absolute pair of kimel knee d 
sugar-tongs ; pulled up his inmuimo 
double-eased silver wfttoh from the 
depths in which it reposed, to unsure 
himself •that that valuable was sound 
and whole; re-attached tho book to 
his right wrist; find seizing the stick 
covered over with nobs, bade Walter 
cofne along. , 

Remembering, however, in tho 
midst of his. virtuous excitement, 
that Mrs. MacStinger. might lx* lying 
in wait below, Captain Cottle hesi¬ 
tated at last, not without glanding at 
the window, as if he had some thought 
of escaping by that unusual means of 
egress, •rather than encounter his ter¬ 
rible enemy. IIo decided, however, 
in favour of Ntratagfem. ' 

“ Wal’r,” siud. the Captain, with a, 
timid wink*, “go afore, my lati. 8ing 
out, ‘good Rye, Captain Cuttle/ when 
you’re in the * passage, uipl sliut the 
door?* Thdkt wait at the. corner of the 
KtrcotdtilJ you fee* 1 iue.'’ 

These directions wore riot issued 
without ft previous knowledge of the 
enemy's tactics, for when Walter got 
down stairs, Mrs. MacStinger glided 
out of the little back kitchen, like an 
avenging spirit. Hut not gliding out 
upon the Cap lain, as she had expected, 
she merely made a further allusion to 
the knocker, and glided in again. 

Some* five Tiliuntes elap.itd before 
Captaift Cuttle could summon courage 
to attempt/his esenpp ; for Walter 
waited so long at the street cwn*p. 
looking back at the house, before the/' 
were any symptoms of the hard gltf/ctl 
but. At length ttie Captain burst out 
of the door with the suddenness of an 
explosion, •and coming towards him at 
a great pace, and never-once lookTLg 
over his shoulder, pretended, as soon 
as they were well out of the .Greet, to 
whistle a tune. 

“ Uncle much hove down, Wabr ?” 
inquired tjie CaptaiiT, as they wore 
w alking along. 
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“I am afraid bo. If you liad seen 
him this morning, you would never 
have forgotten it. ” j 

“ Walk fast, Wal’r, iuy lad,” re- | 
turned the Captain, mending his pace; j 
“and walk the same all the dfiys of j 
your life. Overhaul the catechism for 
that advice, find keep it f” 

The Captain was too busy with his 
own 'thoughts of Solomon Gills, min¬ 
gled perhaps with sdme reflections on 
his late escape from Mrs. MacStinger, j 
to offer any further quotations on the 
way for Walter’s moral improvement. 

1 They interchanged no other word until 
they arrived at old Sol’s door, where 
the unfortunate wooden midshipman, 
■with his instrument at his eye, seemed 
to be surveying the whole horizon in 
search of sonic friend to help him out i 
of his difficulty. 

“GUIs !” said the Captain,* hurry¬ 
ing into the back parlour, and taking 1 
him by the hand quite tenderly. “Lay j 
your head well to the wind, and we’ll I 
light through it. All yoii ’ve got to j 
do,” said the Captain, with the so¬ 
lemnity of a man who*was delivering 
himself'of one of the most pr6ftious 
practical tenets ever discovered by 
human wisdom, “is to lay your head 
well to the wind, and wo ’ll light 
through it ! ” 

Old Sol returned the pressure of his 
hand, and thanked him. 

Captain Cuttle, then, with a gravity 
suitable to the nature of the occasion, 
put down upon the table the two tea¬ 
spoons and the sugar-tongs, the silver 
watch, and the ready money ; and 
asked Mr. Brogley, the broker, what 
t he damage was. •• • 

“Come! What <W y&a make of 
&r said Captain Castle. 

“Why, Lord{Jty$$ you!” returned 
t he broker ; suppose that 

property's do you-?” 

’’Why n«SfiPfWtuired tin Captain/ 
r ‘ ‘ W hy j .Th € amount’s three hun¬ 
dred and seventy, ode*,” replied tlie 
broker. " • * 

“Never mind,” returned the Cap- 
Uiin, though he was evidently dis¬ 
mayed by the - figures : 4 ‘ ail V * fish 
that comes to your net, I suppose ?” 


I 41 Certainly, ” said Mr. Brogley. ‘ ‘ But 

sprats an’t whales, you know.” 

The philosophy of thi‘ observation 
seemed to strike the Oil ptain. He 
ruminated for a minute; eyeing the 
broker, meanwhile, as deep genius ; 
and then called the instrument-maker 
aside. 4 

J 1 Gills,” %aid* Captain Cuttle, 
“what’s the bearings of this busi¬ 
ness ? Who’s the creditor'{” 

“Hush!” returned the old man. 
“Come aw r ay. Don’t speak before 
Wally. It’s a matter of security for 
Wally’s father—an old bond* I’ve 
paid a good deal of it, Ned, but the 
times are so bad with me that Ioe&iY 
do more just now. I’Ve foreseen it, 
but «.I couldn’t help it. ‘ Not a word 
before Wally, for all the world.” 

“You’ve got some money, haven’t 
you ?” whispered the Captain. 

4 ‘ Yes, yes — oh yes—I ’ ve got 
some,” 0 returned old Sol, first putting 
his hands iafco his empty pockets, and 
then squeezing his Welsh wig between 
them, as if he thought he might 
wring some gold out of it; “butl— 
the little I have got, isn’t convertible, 
Ned; it cau’t be got at. I have 
been trying to do something with it 
for Wally, and I ’ra old-fashioned’ 
and behind the time. It’s Here and 
there, and—and, in short, It \s as 
good as nowhore,” said the old man, 
looking in bewilderment about him. 

He had so much the air of a half¬ 
witted person who had been hiding his 
money in a variety of places, and had 
forgotten where, that the Captain 
followed ft is eyes, not without a faint 
hope that he -might remember some 
few hundred pounds concealed up 
the chimney, or down in the cellar. 
But Solomon Gills knew better than 
that. <■ 

“I’m bohiikb the time altogether, * 
my dear N*dp? said g G ] ) j u Signed 
despair, long wTiy. It’s no use 
my lagging cm. so far behind it. The 
stock had better be sold—it’s worth 
more than fhis debt—and I bad 
better go and di«£ somewhere, on the 
balance. I haven’t any energy left. 

I don’t understand things. This had 
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better be the end of it. Let ’em sell 
the stock and take him down,” said 
the old mam pointing feebly tp the 
wooden midaiipman, “ and let us both 
be broken up t/'getlier.” 

“And whaf d’ye mean to do with 
Wal’r?” said the Captain. # * There, 
there! Sit ye down, Gills, sit ye 
down, and let me think* o’ this. T *£J 
wara't a man on a small annuity, 
that was large enough till to-day, 

I hadn’t need to think of it. But 
you only lay your head well to the 
wind,” said the Captain, again ad¬ 
ministering that unanswerable piece 
of consolation, “and you’re all 

Old SoT"thanked him from his 
heart, and went and laid it against 
the hack parlor fire-place instead. 

Captain Cuttle walked up and down 
the shop for some time, cogitating 
profoundly, and bringing his bushy 
black eyebrows to bear so heavily on 
bis nose, like clouds settling on a 
Tifounfain, that Walter was afraid to 
offer any interruption to the current 
i f his reflections. Mr. Broglev, who 
was averse to being any constraint 
upon the party, and who had an in¬ 
genious cast of mind, went, softly 
whistling, amclfg the stock; rattling 
weather glasses, shaking tom passes 
as if* they were physic, catching up 
keys with loadstones, looking through 
telescopes, endeavouring to make him- 
s#lf acquainted with the use of the 
globes, setting parallel rulers astride 
on to his nose, and amusing himself 
with other philosophical transactions. * 

“Wal’r ?” said the Captain at last. 

“ I ’vefgot it.” 

“Have you, Captain Cutth;?” cried 
Waiter, with great animation. 

“Codfe this way, my lad,” said 
the Captain. “Tii^ stock’s one se¬ 
curity. I’i% another?. Yuur g<Tver- 

uur s\he man to advadX^he money.” 1 

“ Mr. Dombey 1 5 ' fnlteral Walter. 

The Captain nodded gravely. “Look 
at him,” l^e said.* “Hook at Gills. 


If they was to sell off these things now, 
he’d die of it. You know lie would. 
We mustn’t leave a stone unturned— 
and there’s a stone for you.” 

“A stonfe!—Mr. Dombey!” fal¬ 
tered .Waiter. 

“You run round to the office, first 
j of all, and see if he’s # there,” said 
Captain Cuttle, clapping him on the 
back. .“Quick!” 

Walter felt h*e must not dispute 
the command—a glance at his uncle 
would have determined him if he had 
felt otherwise—and disappeared to 
execute it. He soon returned, out' 
of breath, to < say that Mr. Dombey 
was not‘there. It w^s Satift-day, and 
lie bad gone tfl Brighton. 

”1 tell you what, Wal’r!” said 
the Captain, who seemed to have pre¬ 
pared himself for this contingency in 
bis absence. “Weil go to Brighton. 
I’ll back you, my boy. 1*11 back 
you, Wal’r. We’ll go to Brighton 
by the afternoon’s coach.” 

If the Application must be* made to 
Mr. Dombey at all, which was awful 
to^think of, Walter felt that be would 
ratttlT prefer it alone an8 unassisted, 
thanjmeked by # the personal influence 
of Captain Cuttle, to which bo hardly 
thought Mr. Dombey would attach 
much weight. But as the Captain 
appeared to he of quite another 
opinion, and was Unit upon it, and 
as his friendship was too zealous and 
serious to l>e trifled with by one so 
much younger than himself, be for¬ 
bore to hint the least objection. 
Cuttle,, therefore, taking a hurried 
leave-of Solomon Gills, aud returning 
the ready ^noney, the teaspoons, the 
sugar-tongs, and the hi Ivor watch, to 
his pocket—with a view, a# Wooer 
thought, with horror, to making* a 

gorgeous impression on Mr. Dombey. 

bore him off to the coach-office, without 
'a minute’# delay, and repeated ly assn red 
him, on the road, that he .would nfciek 
by him to tk$.«lnst.* 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONTAINING THE SEQUEL OP THE MIDSHIPMAN’S DISASTER. 


Majoh Bagstock, after long and 
frequent observation of Paul, across 
Princess’s Place, through his double 
barrelled opera glass; and after re¬ 
ceiving many minute reports, daily, 
weekly, and monthly, on that sub¬ 
ject, from the native who kept him¬ 
self in constant communication with 
‘Miss Tox’s maid for that purpose; 
mine to the conclusion that Dombey, 
Sir, was "a man to bo known, and 
that J. B. was the lK>y to make his 
acquaintance. 

Miss Tox, however, maintaining 
her reserved behaviour, and frigidly 
declining to understand the 1 Major 
whenever he called (which lie often 
did) on any little* fishing excursion 
connected with this project, the. Major, 
in spite'of Ids constitutional tough¬ 
ness and slvncKS, was fan’ll to leave 
the. urrtunpljslmieht of his desire, in 
some measure to chance, '“which,” 
as lie was used to observe* with 
chuckles at his club, “1ms been fifty 
to one in favour of Joey B., Sir, 
••ver since his elder brother died of 
Yellow Jack in the West Indies.” 

H was some time coming to his aid 
in the present instance, but it be¬ 
friended him nt last. When the dark 
servant, with full particulars, re¬ 
ported Miss Tox absent on Brighton 
servioc, the Major was suddenly 
touched with affectionate temini- 
scenecs of his friend Bill \Bitherstonc 
of ^Bengal, who had written to ask 
him, if he ever went that way, to 
liCKt.fi w a call upon his only sor. But 
v whon the same dark servant Reported 
Paul at Mrs. Pipckin’s, : %ttd the 
tMajor, referring to the letjp* favoured' 
by f.laeter Bithentpne on his arrival 
in England—to which he had never 
thad the least idea of paying any at¬ 
tention—saw the opening that pre¬ 
en ted itself, he. was made so rabid 
by the gout, with ’which he happened 
to be then laid up, that he threw a 


• footstool /it the dark servant in re- 
jturn for his intelligence, and swore 
| lift*' would be the death of the rascal 

before he had done with him : which 
the dark sciwant was more than half 
disposed to believe. 

At length the Major being released 
from his fit, went one Saturday growl¬ 
ing down to Brighten, with the native 
behind him: apostrophizing Miss Tox 
all the way, And gloating • ^The 
prospect of carrying by Gloria the dis¬ 
tinguished friend to whom she attached 
so much mystery, and for whom she 
had deserted him. 

“Would you, Ma’am, would you!” 
said the Major, [ training with vindic¬ 
tiveness," and swelling every already 
swollen veil? in his head. “.Would 
you give Joey B. the go-by, Muhin ?'} 
Not yet, Ma’am, not yet ! Damme, 
not yet, Sir. Joe is awake, Ma’am. 
Bagstock is alive. Sir. J. B. knows 
a move, or two, Ma’am. Josh has his 
weather-eye open, Si^ You’ll find 
him tough, Ma’am .* Tough. Sir, 
tough is Joseph. Tough, and de-vil- 
ish sly ! ” 

And very tough indeed Mac,tor 
Bitbcrstone found him, when he took 
that young gentleman out for a walk. 
But the Major, f with his complexion 
lijke a Stilton cheese, and Ills eyes 
like » prawn’s, went roving atemt, 
perfectly indiiVerent to Master Bither- 
stone’s amuseinefit, and dragging Master 
Bitherstofle aloug, 'while he looked 
about him high and low, for Mr. Bom- 
bey and his children. 

jn good time the Major, previously 
I instructed by }Jfrs. Pipcbin, &}>iejl out 

* Paul and ffori'efhce, and bore down 
upon them. there beipg a stately 
gentleman (Mr. Dombey, doubtless) 
in their company. Charging with 
Master Bithentoue into the very 
heart of the litth squadron, v it fell 
out, of course,, that Master Bitber. 

j stoue* spoke to his fellow-sufferer.^ 
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Upon that the Major stopped to notice little friend here, Sir, will certify for 
.'.’.rid admire them ; remembered with Joseph Bagstock that he is a thorough- 
atnazemeot it hat he had Been and going, downright, plain-spoken, old 
spoken to/hem at his ( friend Miss Tramp, Sir, and nothing more. That. 
Tox’a in Princess’s Place;-opined that hoy, Sir,” Wid the Major in a lower 
Paul was a «tl .ilish fine fellow, and tone,, “will live in history. That 
his own little friend; inquired if") boy, Sir, is not a common production, 
he remembered Joey II. # tfie Major; j Take care of him, Mr. Dombey.” 
and finally, v^th *a sfidden recojjt^- Mr. Dombey seemed to intimate that 
tion of tlie conventionalities of hie, he would endeavour to do so. 
tiy-ned and apologized to Mr. Dombey. “Here is a boy here, Sir,” pursued 
“Put my little friend here, Sir,” the Major, confidentially, and giving 
said the Major, “makes a boy of rue him a thrust with his cane. “Son 
again. An old soldier, Sir—Major of Bitherstone Bengal. *Bill Hither- 

liagstock, at your service- —is not stone formerly of oura. That hoy’s 

ashamed to confess it*' 5 Here the father and myself, Sir, were sworn 

his hat. k ‘ Dam me. Sir,” i friends. ’ Wherever you went. Sir, 

<*rii with sudden warmth, j you hoard of "nothing but Bill Hither- 

“1 envy you.” Then he recollected J stone and Joe Bagstock. Am 1 blind 
himself, and adde^ “ Excuse my i to that boy's defects ? By no means, 
i'm-d.im.” | He’s a fool, Sir.” 

Mr. Dombey begged he wouldn’t Mr. •Dombey glanced at the,libelled 
mention it-. | Master Biihcrstoiie of win mi he knew 

“ \n old campaigner, Sir,” yaid the j at least «h ranch* as tin; Major did, 
Major, “a smoke-dried, # sun-burnt, ! and said, in quite a com pin cm it man 
u^sl-if|», invalided old clog of n, Major, ; nor, “tfoatly?” 

Sir, was riot afraid of being condemned [ “That i* what he is, Sir,” said 
for iiis whim by a man like Mr. Dora- J the Major. • “ Hoa. # fool: Joe 

bey. 1 have the honour of addressing Jiagstock never minces ipatters. The 

Mr. Dombey, f believe?” j sou of my old friend Bill BitherKtone 

“ 1 mu tin* present unworthy re- I of Bengal, i/s a horn fool, Sir.” Here 

pres:;:) to live of* that name, Major,” i the Major laughed till he was almost 
returned Mr. Dombey, j black. “My little friend is destined 

“By <i~—, Sir,” said the Major, j for a public school, i presume, Mr. 

“ it ! s a great name. It’s a. name, .Dombey •” said the Major when he 
Si]-,” said tho Major firmly, as if he j had recovered. • 

defied Mr. Dombey to contradict him, ! “lam not quite decided,” returned 
and would feel it his jininful duty tn j Mr. Dombey. “ 1 think not. lie is 
bully him if he did, ** that is known j delicate.” 

and honoured in the British j losses* j “If die ’« delicate, Sir,” Raid tho 
f-ions abroad. It is a name* Sir, that; Major,* “you are light. None but 
a taaiuis proud to recognise. There ! the tough fallows c.iuld live through 
is nothing adulatory in Jostyh Bag- ; it', Sir, at Sandhurst. * We put 
Rtoek, Sir. His Iloyal Highness tin- other to tho torture there, Hlr. We 
Duke* of Cork observed on more than ! roasted the new follows at a slow'fire, 
one occasion, ‘there is pt> adulation and hung ’ora Gift of a three pair of 
'ni Joey. He is a old soldier stairs window, with their heads down- 
Joe. *IIe is tough to%q^ fault is Jo- Wards. Joseph liagstock, Sir, was 

pejih: ’ but it *s a great fuutie, Sir. , held out of tho window .by. the IilWIh 
B y tfio Lord," it’s a gftaat name! ” of his boots, fpr thirteen minutes by 
•M*id the Major, sulenyily. the college clock.” 

“You an? ^food enufogh to rate, it; The Major might have appealed to 
higher than it deserves perhaps, Jdfj- I bis countenance in corroboration of 
jor,” returned Mr. Dombey. - ■ j this*0lory. 9 ' It certainly looked as if 

“No, Sir,” said the ‘Major. “My - he had bang out a little too fong. 
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“But it made us what we were, 
Sir,’’ said the Major, settling bis shirt 
frill. “We were iron, Sir, and it 
forged us. Are you remaining here, 
Mr. Dombey?” * 

“I generally come down qjice a 
week. Major,’* returned that gentle¬ 
man. “I sfcay at the Bedford.” 

“I shall have the honor of calling 
at the Bedford, Sir, if you ’ll permit 
me,” said the Major. “Joey B., 
Sir, is not in general a calling man, 
but Mr. Dombey’s is not a common 
name. I* am much indebted to my 
' little friend, Sir, for the honor of this 
introduction.” 

Mr. jDbrabey, made a very * gracious 
reply ; and Major Bagstock, having 
patted Paul on the head, and said of 
Florence that her eyes would play the 
Devil with the youngsters before long 
—“an,d the oldsters too, Shy if you 
come to that,” added the Major, 
chuckling very much — stirred up 
Master BHhorstone with his walking- 
stick, mid departed with that young 
gentleman, at a kind of half-trot; 
rolling* his head* and ^coughing with 
great dignity, as he staggered away, 
with his legs very wide asunder.,, 

In fulfilment of his promise, the 
Major afterwards called on Mr. Dom- 
bey; and Mr. Dom bey, having re¬ 
ferred to the army list, afterwards 
called on the Major. Then the Major 
called at Mr. Doinbey’s house in town ; 
and came down again, in the same 
coach as Mr. Dombey. In short, 
Mr. Dombey and the Major got on 
uncommonly well together, and un¬ 
commonly fast : and Mr. Dombey 
observed of the Major, his sister, 
tlgit besides being quite a military 
man he was really something more, 
a*,lie had a very admirable idea of 
the importance of things unconnected 
with his own profession. 

At length Mr. Dombey, bringing 
down Tox and Mrs. Chick to see 
the children, and finding the Major 
again at Brighton, invited him to din¬ 
ner at the Bedford, and complimented 
Miss Tox highly, beforehand, on her 
neighbour and acquaintance. Nctvitb- J 
standing the palpitation of the heart 1 
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which these allusions occasioned her, 
they were anything but disagreeable 
to Miss Tox, as they enabled her to 
j be extremely interesting, ynd to raani- 
j fest an occasional incoherence and dis- 
! traction which she was not at all 
! unwilling to display. The Major gave 
j her abun'dpnt opportunities of exhi¬ 
biting this emotion : jiemg profuse in 
fiis complaints, at dinner, of her de¬ 
sertion of him and Princess’s Place : 
and as lie appeared to derive great 
enjoyment from making them, they 
; all got on very well, 
i None the worse on account of the 
(Major taking charge of the whole 
j conversation, and showing 
| au appetite in that resf-t,v *ds in re- 
j gard* of the various dainties on the 
1 table, among which he may be almost 
; said to have wallowed: greatly to the 
' aggravation of his intlammatory ten- 
1 dencics. Mr. Dombey’s habitual 
' silence , and reserve yielding readily 
i to this usurpation, the Major felt that 
! he was coming out and shining: npd 
! in the flow of spirits thus engendered, 
j rang such an infinite number of new 
• changes on his own name that he 
quite astonished himself. In a word, 
they were all very well pleased. The 
Major was considered to possess an 
inexhaustible fund of conversation ; 
and when he took a late fr re well, 
after a long rubber, Mr. Dombey 
ngain complimented the blushing Miss 
Tox on her neighbour and acquaint¬ 
ance. 

But all the way home to h is ojvn hot el, 
the Major incessantly said to himself, 

| and of himself, “Sly, Sir—sly, Sir—de- 
j vil-ish sly I” .And when he gQt there, 
sat dow.i In a chair, and fell into a 
silent fit of laughter, with which he 
was sometimes seized, and ' hieli w’as 
always particularly awful. ft held 
Jiim so leng .ca'this occasion that the- 
dark servn nt.y vko stood’ watching him 
at a distance, but dared not for his 
life approach, twice or thrice gave 
him over for ‘ lost. His whole form, 
but especially fc his falJ’ Snd head, di¬ 
lated beyond all former experience; 
and presented to the dark nufu’s view, 
nothing but a'heaving mass of indigo. 
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At length he burst into a violent par- j is the matter? Who scut you dnwu 
oxvsm of coughing, and when that' hero ? Was there nobody else to 
was a little better Jjurst into such j come ?” 

ejaculations ^ the following: * J ‘‘I beg your pardon, Sir,” re- 

“Would you, Ma’am, would you ?! turned Walter. “I have not been 


Mrs. Dombey* % Ma’am? I think 
not. Ma’am. Not while Jog B. can 
put a spoke in* your wheel,* Ma’am. 
J. B.’s even with you «iow, Ma’am. 
He isn’t altogether bowled out, yet* 
Sir, isn’t Bagstock. She’s deep, Sir, 
deep, but Josh is deeper. Wide 
awake is old Joe—broad awake, and 
staring, Sir!” There was no doubt 
of this last assertion being true, and 
to a very fearful extent; as it eon- 
-iixui^j^to l>e during the greater part 
rih»which the Major chiefly 
passed in similar exclamations, diver¬ 
sified with fits of coughing and choking 
that startled the whole house. 

It was on the day after this occa¬ 
sion (being Sunday) when, as Mr. 
Dombey, Mrs. Chick, and Miss Tox 
were sitting at breakfast, ^stifl eulo- 
g(?^ugJibe Major, Florence came run¬ 
ning in : her face suffused with a 
bright colour, and her eyes sparkling 
joyfully : and cried, 

“1’apa ! Papa! Here’s, Walter! 
and lie won’t, come in.” 

“ Who cried Mr. Duuihcy. “What 
does slit*mean ? What is this ?” 

“ Walter, Papa,” said Florence 
timidly; sensible of having approached 
the presence with too much familiarity. 
“ Who found mo when 1 was lost.” 

Does she mean young Gay, 
Louisa ?” inquired Mr.*Dombey, knit¬ 
ting his brows. “ Iieally, this child’s* 
manners have become very Wisterous. 
She^mriot mean youn^ Gay, I think. 
See what it is, will you.” % 

Mrs. Chick hurried into the pas¬ 
sage, and# returned with the informa¬ 
tion that it was young Gay, accoin- 
• panied by a very etr^ujje-loqjcing per¬ 
son ; #nd tlufb youn^Uay said h£ 
would not take the lilxJWy of coming 
in, hearing Mi* Dombey was at break¬ 
fast, but would wait until Mr. Dom¬ 
bey should {Rat* he might ap¬ 

proach. 

/* Tell* the boy tfc come in now/’ 
said Mr. Dombey. “Nbw, Gay, what 


sent. I have been so lxild as to come 
on ray'own account, which I hope you’ll 
pardon when I •mention the cause.” 

But Mr. Dombey, without attend¬ 
ing to what he said, was looking, im¬ 
patiently on either side of him (as.if 
jie were a pillar in his way) at some 
object behind. 

“ What’s that?” said Mr* Dombey. 
“Who is that?* I think you have 
made some mistake in the door, Sir.” 

“Oh, .I’m very sovry to. intrude 
with any one, Sir,” * cried Walter, 
hastily: “but this is—this is Cap¬ 
tain Cuttle, Sir.” 

“ Wal’r, my lad,” observed the Cap¬ 
tain in q deep voice : “stand by !” 

, At the same time the Captain, 
coming a little farther in, brought 
out his wide suit? of blue, his conspi¬ 
cuous shirt-collar, and his 4 knobby 
nose in full relief, and stood bowing 
to Mr. Dombey, and .waving big hook 
politely to ,tlie ladies, with the hard 
glazed hat in his one hand, and a red 
equatof round Ids head which it had 
newly imprinted there. 

Mr. Dombey regarded this pheno¬ 
menon with amazement and indigna¬ 
tion, and seemed by his Jooks to ap¬ 
peal to Mrs. Chick and Miss Tox. 
against it. Little *Paul, who had 
come in after Florence, backed to¬ 
wards Miss Tox-as the Captain waved 
his hook, and stood on the defensive. 

“ Nqw\ Gay,” said Mr. Dombey. 
“What have you got to say to me ?** 
Again thd Captain observed, as a 
general opening of the conversation 
that could not fail to propitiate all 
parties, “Wal’r, stand by!” * 

“I am afraid, Sir,” began Walter, 
trembling, and looking down at tho 
ground, ‘ *that I take a very great 
liberty in coming—indeed, I am sure 
I do. . I should hardly have had the 
courage to ask to see you, Sir, even 
after coming down, I am afraid, it 
I 1%d not overtaken Miss Dombey, 
and”— 


o 




m!d Mr. Dombey, /of-, a wspeoteUe d« , 

lowing Jurgw m he'glanced at #e| h«Jp tin, out of hk em»>h^4 
ctteutne blomaee, aud frowning ait-1we never could punk you f, 

couseioway as she encoorased him with j it.” • ' \ ° ‘ 

a smile. “ <fc> on, if you please." | Walter's eyes filled with tears as i,, 
Aye, aye, • observed the Captain, j spoke ; aud so did thorn of hbmu-c 
considering if incumbent on him, as Her tether sow them glisieimn, thousk 
a point of good breeding, to support j ho appealed to look at Wo Iter only. 

Mr. Bombcy. “Well said/ 60 on, j “ It is a wAy farge^suw. Sir/’mid 
Wal’v.” , I’Wilier. “More than three hundred 

Captain Cuttle ought to have been pounds. My uncle is quite beaten 
withered by the look which Mr. I down by his mMovtunc, it lies .so 
Doinhvy bestowed upon him in no-j heavy on him; and is quite unable 
knmvledgiuent of his patronage. 


But to do northing for his own relief • He 


•quite innocent of tJiik, he closed ownj 
eye in reply, aud gave Mr. Don they 
to understand, by certain significant 
motions of his book, tliut ’Walter was. 
a little bachful at first, and might he 
expected to come out shortly. 

“It is entirely a private and per¬ 
sonal matter, that has brought mo 
hero, Si-',” continued Walter, falter¬ 
ing, “and Captain J Cut lie- •■.” 

“ Her..’ ! ’ inPerposVd. the Captain, 
as an ;us*iranee that he was at hand, 
and might ho relied upon. ^ 

is a very eld. Mend of my 
poor uftok'X and n most, excel lent 
man, Shy’ 'pui'simd Walter, raising 
his eye; iviiSi a look <»f entreaty in 
tho Capt-ainY behalf, “ way so good 
as to other to come with me, which I 
could hardly refuse.” 

“No, no,. no,” observed the Cap¬ 
tain ( miphaeently. “Of course not. 
No call hr refusing. Go on, Wal’r.” 

“And therefore, Sir,” said Walter, 
venturing to meet Mr. Dorn bey’s eye, 


doesn’t even know yet, that I bare 
come to speak to you. You would 
wish mo to say, Sir,” added A^uit/v 
after a moment's he si tat- #** ** exactly 
wba^ it is I want. 1 really don’t 
know, jSir. There is my uncles Mods, 
ou which 1 believe j may say, confi¬ 
dently, there are no other demands, 
and then.: js Captain Cut Co, v, hr. 
would yvish to be seenriiy (<•■>. I— 1 
hardly liks- 1o menlion,” su’d Wake;-, 
“such earnings a.s mine; fad *ii »it 
•would allow them—aceumnhd. • pay¬ 
ment- advance—uncle — frugal, ho¬ 
nourable, old man.” Walter trailed 
off, through these broken soid.-w ee, 
into .silence; aud stood, with down- 
cast he;id, before his con plov*.r. 

Considering this a bi-voia-aide mo¬ 
ment i'or the display of tin- v;d mbles, 

: Captain Cuttle advanced to the table , 
and clearing a space among the break- 
last-cups at Mr. Domhey’s elbow, pro¬ 
duced the silver watch, the nady 
money, the teaspoons, and the sugar- 


ami proceeding with better courage 1 tongs ; and piling them up into a heap 


the very desperation of the case, 
now that there was no avoiding it, 
“therefore I ‘have come,' with him, 
Sir, to say that my poor old undo is 


that the)'* might, look as precious us 
possible, delivered himself of D'osc 
words / 

“ Half a loaf’s bettor than no 


in very great affliction and distress, bread, and the same remark lmlds 


That, through the gradual loss of his 
business, and able to make 

a payment, thiST, 
h^H weighed i$f' 
mind, month's and 
I know, Sir,* he 
his houM, and is 
he has, tthd h r<g_ 

that if you w^pl, in your kind dess, 
and in your oddIjbbow ledge of him as 



lesion of which 
:ly upon liis 
b, as indeed 
execution in 
of losing all 
iis heart. And 


good with 'crumbs. Theie’s a Jew. 
Annuity of o$e* hundred pound pran- 
hum also road"- to be shade ov-.*r. If 
there is a niau chock full of science 
in the world; it’s old '•Sol Gills. If 
there is a lad' of promise— one dew¬ 
ing,” added the in one of 

his happy quotations, “with milk 
and honey—it’s h\V nevy ! ” ’* 

The Captain' then withdrew to bis 
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('inner place, wnere ho stood arrang- retorted Mr. ivuitj “Well! 
log Ills gcath od looks with the air of! When you me olu t-ui.iigb, vi.u know, 
a man who tad given the finishing j you will share my u.k.a. end we 
touch to n jilucuH perforumiiec. 1 shall use it together.” 

When Walter ceased to upeafe, Mr. . “Domlicy and Bun,” isoelrsii'inl 
Dojuhey's «3%s wer ■ attranted to little I'anl, who hail been tuluied id. in 
Paul, who, seeing his sister hanging ' the j'hrase. 

down her head nod sileptly weeping 5 “ Horn bey and repented Ids 

iu her eomrn ignition Tor the dio^-csC father. “Would you like* t<* begin 
sho bud heard described, word. over to hr Boiubey and How, now, nr.Al lend 
to her, and tried to comfort her : ■ this money to young Ouy’a uncle ?” 
look in;: nt Walter and his fuller, a# I “Oh! if vyu please, Papa 1 ” uuu 
he did ««, with a very expressive face. Paul: “and so would Florence/’ 

After the momentary distraction of’' “Girls,” Paid Mr. Bombey, “iiayt* 
Captain Cuttle's address, which he nothing to do with Bum bey and Won. 

regarded with lofty indifference, Mr. , Would you lii;o it V 

turned his eyes upon | “ Yes, Papa, yes ! ”• 

h. • ■■■■: steadily regarding the [ “Then y<$u shall do it,” returned, 

i [did, fir H'ltuo moments, in silewce. -his IVitlier. “And you see,' Paul,” 
“What was this debt contracted j lie added, dropping his \ nice, “how 
ibr V” ask'd Mr, Duinbey, at length. 1 powerful money is, and how anxious 
“ Who is the creditor [ peoplcf aro to get if. Young (.hr: 

don't know,'* replied the ■'comes all this wsfy to beg for money, 
putting his hand sju Wal- and you, who ;JeV> grand ar/d great, 
u.'der. “i do. fib came of'having got it, are going to let him 
, iuao that \s dead now, and have if, *fts it great favor *and obli¬ 
nd, 7ny iriend Gills tunny nlgaiion.” • 

pound already. More par- • t i'aul tcnultl np liu: \>Jd face for a. 
i private, if agreeable.” ; moment, In which there was a Kinrp 

1 . who have, enough to do to und 04 slanding the referemo con¬ 

i' own way," said Mr. Bom - 1 vcyed iu these words: hut :1 was a 
■ v. unobservant of the 0 ?» plain's , young and childish face imm. di.i 1 .cly 
; 1 *. 1 signs behind Walter, ami afterwards, whin lie slipped th-wn fi-.m 

. 'll h .living afc his son, “had better Ins father’s knee, and ran to t<ji bio- 

ci> 0 ..nit. w’th their own obligations icnee not to cry any more, for he 
.ml dhrirTilfies, aud not increase them 1 was going to let young Gay lave the 
;v engaging for oilier men. It is an money. 


Cap mi 

1 1 *7" H J- 

Him 

bumi:-> 


id i-b 


di...honesty, and presumption 
iriu,” #>aid Mr. Bflinbey, sternly ; 
“great presumption; f r ijfi wcnltfiy 
e-uihl do no more. Paul, conic here !” 

—child obeyedand .Mr. Poin- 
ky took him on his knee. * 

“ If you had money now—” said 
Mr. Bombay. “ Look at me !’’ 

Paul, whose eyes had ‘wandered to 


Mr. Dombey then turned to a side- 
table, and wrote a note and sene d it,. 
During.the interval, Paul and Phuimv 
whispured to Walter, and Cujdn.a 
Cuttle beamed on the three, with such 
aspiring and ineffably presumptuous 
thoughts jls Mr. Bom bey never could 
have believed iu. The note being fimahi d, 
Mr. Dombey turned round to his funner 


his sister, and to Wflitcr, • looked his place, and held it out to Walter. 
frsth« in the^ace. f “Givey that,” he said, “the fust 

“If you had money now,” said thing to-morrow morning,• to Mr flhr- 
Mr. # Bom bey*; “as infcch money as ker. He vriU' immediately take cure 
young Gay about; what. that* one of !ny people releases you* 


would you <}( 


uncle from his present position, by pay- 


Paul. 


Give it to his old uncle,” returned the amount at issue ; and that such 
• * • i arratgeaifrits are zn&dc for its repay- 


‘ Lend it to' his old uncle, eh ? ” meat ax mav be consistent with your 
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uncle's circumstances. You •will con¬ 
sider tliat this is done for you by 
Master Paul.” 

Walter, in the emotion of holding in 
his hand the means of releasing his 
good uncle from his trouble, would have 
endeavoured to express something of his j 
gratitude and, joy. But Mr. Dorn bey 
stopped him short. 

“ Y'ou will consider that it is •done,” 
he repeated, “ by Master Paul. I have 
explained that to him, and he under¬ 
stands it. I wish no more to be 
said.” 

As Be motioned towards the door, 
Walter could only bow his head and 
retire. Miss Tox, seeing that the Cap¬ 
tain appeared about to do the same, 
interposed. 

“My dear Sir,” she said, addressing j 
Mr. Dow bey, at whoso munificence both ' 
she and. Mrs. Chick were shedding ■ 
tears copiously; 1 ‘T think you have: 
overlooked something.} Pardon me, | 
Mr. Doinbey, 1 think, in the nobility I 
of your character, and its exalted scope, | 
you have omitted a matter of detail.” { 

“ Incited, Miss - Tox ! r said Mr. 
Doinbey. * 

“The gentleman with the - r In¬ 

strument,” pursued Miss Tox, glancing 
at Captain Cuttle, “has left upon the 
table, at your elbow—*—” 

“ Wood Heaven !” said Mr. Doinbey, 
sweeping tbe Captain’s projicrty from 
him, as if it wore so much crumb indeed. 

“ Take these things away. 1 am ob¬ 
liged to you, Miss Tox; it is like your 
. usual discretion. Have the goodness to 
take these things away. Sir !” 

Captain Cuttle felt he had no alter¬ 
native 1 but to comply. B.ut he was 
so much struck* by the magnanimity 
of Mr. Doinbey, in refusing treasures 
lying heaped up to his hand, that when 
ho had deposited the} teaspoons and 
sugar-torigs in one pocket, and the ready 
money in another, and fead lowered® 
tlnT great watch dowd ilowly into its 
proper vault, he cou^ refrain from 
seizing that gentleman’s "Tight haiHl in 
his own solitary left, arid w hile he held 
it open with his powerful fingers, bring*; 
ing the hook doyqMbtonn its palm wa 
transport of admijilpDn. At ibis touch i 


of warm feeling and cold iron, Mr. 
Doinbey shivered all over. 

Captain Cuttle then kissed his hook 
to the ladies several timesf; with great 
j elegance and gallantly; and having 
taken a particular leave ‘of Paul and 
Florence, accompanied Walter out of 
the room. Florence was running after 
them in the earnestness pf her heart, to 
send some message to old Sol, when 
Mr. Dombey called her back, and bade 
her stay where she was. 

“ Will you never be a Dombey, my 
dear child !” said Mrs. Chick, with 
pathetic reproach fain ess. 

‘ ‘ Dear Aunt, ” said Florence. ‘ ‘ Don’t 
be angry with me. 1 am so tljnnkfiA 
to Papa !” r 

She would have run and thrown 
her arms about liis neck if she had 
dared ; but as she did not dure, site 
glanced with thankful eyes towards 
him, as lie sat musing; sometimes 
bestowing an uneasy glance on her, but, 
fur the most part, watching Paul, who 
walked about the room with the's.ew.- 
blown dignity of having let young Gay 
have the money. 

I And young Gay—Walter—what of 
; him '! 

He was overjoyed to purge the old 
man’s hearth from bail ill's and brokers, 

| and to hurry back to his uncle with 
j the good tidings. He was ovoijoped to 
have it all arranged and settled next 
day before noon; aud to sit down at 
1 evening in the little back parlour w ith 
old Sol and Captain Cuttle; and to see 
the iustrument-nfaker already reviving, 
and hopeP^l for the future, and feeling 
that the wooden midshipman was his 
own agaiu. But without the leas* im¬ 
peachment of his gratitude to Mr. 
Dombey, it must lie confessed that 
Walter was humbled and caa!> down. 

It is when our. budding hopes are nip¬ 
ped beyond reco^ary by some rough 
wind, that we the most disposed to 
picture to ourselves what flowers they 
might have borne, if they bad flourished ; 
and now, when Wajtey felt himself cut 
off from that gfeat'DdWfoy height, by 
tbe depth of a new and terrible tumble, 
and felt that all Irk- old wild v fancies 
had been scattered to 'the winds in the 
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fall, lid began to snwpect that they might even attempted, in favouring them with 
bare led him on to harroleu vision* of tbe ballad ol’ “ Lovely Peg” for thv 
aspiring to Florence in the remote din- third lime in one evening, to moke an 
tAJice of time. . extoupnraneons substitution uf the 

The Cup tarn viewed the subject in name ‘ ‘ Florence”; bat finding this 
quite n J]'ifefc ,t light. Ho appeared to difficult, />n account of the word Peg 
entertain a belief that the biterview at invariably rhyming to leg (in which 
which lie bsd a sainted was^o very satis* personal ideality the original was Je* 
factory ami i*u*>o raging, as to be only a scribed as having excelled alJ coiujiclj- 
•t*p or two removed from a regular be- tonal, he bit upon the happy thought of 
trothnl of Florence to Walter ; ami that changing it to Fie—«—eg ; which h 
the late transaction had immensely for- accordingly did, with an archuce* a 
warded, if not thoroughly established, most Mipcrculurnl, ami a voice ijuif 
tJte Whittingtonian hopes. Stimulated vociferous, ftotwittotaodiHR that th 
by this conviction, and by the improve* 4iniu was close Ut hand when be mu* 
tuent ttx the spiriti of bis <Jd frivnd, nock the abode of the dreadful Mrs 
Uis own umaeipient gaiety, he MacStinger. 



CHAPTER XL 

TkVh’ ^ !MTiW>I>rCTrON TO A NEW twins; 

Whs, PtrcHiM's constitution vai by Mr*. * I’ipchizTs friends * and :i<l 
imd« of Hindi hard metal, iu spit© of imrerg ; aajl wore made to liannonb- 
its liability to the fleshly weaknesses with, and awry out, that »i«Iundi<t 
of standing in need of leposu after filet of /he ikceat**! Wr.* Ftprhil 
chop*, amJ of requiring to be coaxed liavijg broken w Hs heart in the .Turn 
to sleep by the ai»jTorific agency of vian mi net;, 

awe ■.• threads that it utterly set at For example, there mv* an hones 
nought the prediction b of Mrs, Wickato, grocer and gotu ml dealer iu tin 
and !li"U*r:d no Nyroptoms of decline, retail Hue of hiioim:**, lirtwccit \dmti 
Tet, as Tnul’H rapt intereftt in the old and Mr*, I'ipehiu there wan u so mil 
lady ‘ oiitiimed unakitcd, Mrs. Wickam memorandum book* witli a piua»i 
von hi nut budge an inch fi'om the red cover, peri«ctuttUy in ijuixli'-n, 
jivnitiun she had taken Up. Fortifying and concerning which divers mtiv 
and entrenching herffelf on the strong cououils and conference* were urn* 
-rround of her uncle 1 * Beta^Jiuir, sha tinuul^y tieing held between tin; par 
advised Miss Berry, as a friend, to tics to the register, on the nml in I In 
herself for the wf>r»t ; -tod fwwage, and with dosed dr-or* in tin 
forewarned her that her ann? uiight, at parlour. Nor were there wanting dark 
any time, be expected to go off and- hint* from Master Bithcr.doue t whose 
►k-tity, flk «a powder-mill. temper bad been made revcngcfi^ l-j 

Poor Berry took it all'in good part* the Holor kratB^of India acting f, n hi* 
and drudge^ and**Waved away >i» blood), of balances unsettled, mnl of 
UMil; perfectly cofifilUt'il that Mrs. < ft failure, on one Occasion within hi* 
Bipchin was ones Of the most anirh memory* in the supply of.irjoht 
tansim person* in tbfc world, and «t tea-time .. • This grocer being a 
making innumerable sacri- badfckr anu»not a irfhn who locked 

fitiCs of heTOlFupou the altar of that upon the surface for beauty, JdiJ 
i*oM<* j)\ woman. But all these irn- once made honorable offers for the 
Notation* of Merry were somehow u\*l of ^ Berry, vU'Ij Mrs. I’jpcbiii 
carried to the credit of Mr*. Pipchin, had, with cuutaaety a ^l scorn, 
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jcctcd. Everybody said how laudable lie still looked thin aud delicate; and 
this was in Mrs. Pipehin, relict of a still remained the same old, quiet, 
man who had died of the Peruvian dreamy child, that he had been when 
mines ; and what a staunch, high, first, consigned to Mrs. Pipchin’s care 
independent spirit, the old lady had. One Saturday afternoon, at dash, 
But nobody said anything about.poor great consternation was occasioned in 
Berry, who cried for six weeks (being the castle by the unlooked for un¬ 
soundly rated by her good aunt all nmmcemenfc r of Mr. 'Dombey as a 
the time), and lapsed into a state of visitor to Mrs.' Pipehin, The popu- 
hopedess xpiusterliood. . lation of tho parlor was immediately 

“'Berry’s very fond of you, ain’t swept up-stairs as on the wings of a 
she?” Paul once asked Mrs. Pipehin -whirlwind, and after much slamming 
when they were sitting by the fire of bedroom doors, and trampling over- 
with the fat'. head, and some knocking about of 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Pipehin, * Master Bitberstone by Airs. Pipehin, 

“Why?” asked Paul. , as a relief to the perturbation of her 

“ Why !*’ returned the disconcerted spirit*?, tho black bombazeen garment#, 
old lady. “ How can fon ask such of the worthy old lady dcsKoned the 
things,‘Sir! why are you fond-of your audience-chamber where Mr. Dombey 
sister Florence ?” was contemplating the vacant arm-chair 

“Because she’s very good,” said of his son and heir. 

Paul. Tin re ’a nobody like Flo- “Mrs. Pipehin,” said Air. Pom* 
rence.” ^ j hey, “ How do you do?” 

“Well!” retorted t Airs. Pipehin, | “Thank you, Sir,” said Airs. Pip- 
short !y, and there ’h nobody like me, cliin, “ 1 hm pretty well, consider- 
l suppose.” ing.” 1 #*•••-« 

“Ain’t there really though ?” asked Airs. Pipehin always used that 
Paul, bVining forward m Jiis chair, form of words. It meant, considering 
and lo t ing at her very bard.' her virtues, sacrifices*, and so forth. 

“ No,” Mtid the old lady. “ X can’t expect, Sir, to be very 

“J am glad of that,” observed | well,” said Mrs. Pipehin, taking n 
Paul, rubbing his hands thoughtfully, j chair, and fetching her breath ; “ but 
“ That V. a very good thing,” i such health as I have, J. am grateful 

Mrs. Pipehin didn’t dare to ask j for.” «• 

him why, hs-t she should receive. Air. Dombey inclined his head with 
some perfectly annihilating answer, the satisfied air of a patron, who fell; 
But nr. a < mnpenxalion to her wounded that this was the sort of thing for which 
fee bugs, she harassed Master Bither- he paid so much a quarter. Alter a 
stone to that extent until bed-time, moment’s silence'fae went ou to any : 
that he began that very night to * “ Mrs.H^Pipehin, 1 have token tin* 
make arrangements dor an overland liberty of calling, to consult you in re¬ 
rot urn to India, by secreting from his j terenoe to my son. I have had.At%.rii 
supper a. quarter of a round of bread | my mind to> do so for some time past ; 
and a fragment, of nmist Dutch , but have deferred it from time to time, 
ehre-o, ns the beginning of a stock of 1 in order that his health might be 
provision to support hi^^feAthe voyage. ! thoroughly re-established. You have 
Airs. Pipehin had kept, watch and no misgivings, ihtf* that subject, - Airs, 
ward over little Pai0i and his sistei*j Pipehin V' /» a 

fof* nearly twelve They had ' “Brighton has proved very bene- 

becn home twice, wit. *»nly for a few j fieial, Sir,” Returned Mrs. Pipphir# 1 
days ; and hail been ooftstnnt in 'their ! “ Very beneficial, to/kod. 
weekly visits to Air. Dombey at the! “I purpose,”“saiclMVf^wknhey, “his 
hotel. By little and little Paul Ip'd ' remaining at Brighton.” 


grown stronger, fend had beoome*ablc j Airs.* Pipehin ralh -d her hand?, and 
to dispense with his fringe; though ; bent her grey eyes on ihe fire. 
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“But,” pursued Mr. Dombev, K(rctch- j “ I vw quite guru, Mrs. Pipohin,” 
wig out his forefinger, “ but gty&dbly j returned Mr. Tomboy, approvingly* 
rliui, he should now make ft change, and 5 “that a person of your good sen«u could 
lend a different kind of life here. In [ not, and would not.” 

.dtort, Mi’s. Piuohin, that is the object “There iM a great deal of notmena^— 
of my visit. y son is gettingfon, Mrs. ; and worse—talked about young people 
Pipebin. Iteally, he is getting on.” j not being pressed too hard at first, and 
There was something ujefancholy la ' being tempted on, ami .all the rest of it, 
the triumphing air with which Mr. Sir,” said Mrs. Pipehin, impatiently 
Domhey said this. It showed how long 1 rubbing her hooked nose. “ It.never 
childish life had been to him, ' was thought of in my time, and it has 
and how Ids hopes we^e set upon a later ; no business to be thought of now. My 
siege of his existence. Pity may appear opinion is ‘keep ’em at it.’ ” 
a strange word to connect with any one ' “My good madam,” returned Mr. 
sv> haughty and so cold, and yet he 1 Don 1 bey, “ you have not acquired yout 
•eeiucil a worthy subject for it at that > reputation undeservedly; and I beg 
•mom I you to believe* Mrs. Pjjicbiuf that 1 am 

“Six years old 1” said Mr. Dnmliey, j more than sjAlsfied with your excellent 
^•tiling liis neckcloth—-perhaps tp hide | system of management, and shall have 
rm irrepressible smiletbat rather seemed j the greatest pleasure in commending it 
t'» stril.i* upon the surface of his face whenever my poor commendation.”— 
and glance away, as finding no resting ! Mr. IX >m bey’s loftiness when he affected 
place, than to play there for an instant, to disparage his own Importance, passed 
“ Dear me, six will be changed to six* all bounds—“oan«bo of any service. I 
t( f-t), hofere wo have time ff> io<tk about j have been thinking of Doctor Pdiuiber’s, 

I Mrs. Pipdiiu.” • 

“ Ten years,” croaked tho uneyropa- j “My neighbour, Sir?” said Mrs. 
i.K-tif I'ipehin, with a frosty glistening ; Pipckiu, /H believe the Doctor’s is 
■ >’ her hard gv<>v vvo t and a dreary ! ah cxoellc/it establish men ft. .I've heard 
dinkoig of her bent head, “in a lung j that 4 .it’s very ^strictly conducted, and 

. that there » nothing but learn Log going 
“It depends on circumstances,” re- • on from iaurnhig to night.” 
tiirncf Mr. Doin’toy; “at all events, 1 “And it’s very expensive,” added 
Mrs.^'ipciiin, my sou is six years old, ! Mr. Dombev. 

and tic r« i« no doubt, I fear, that in “And it’s x cry expensive, Sir,” re- 
hi.s* .studios he is behind many children • turned Mrs. Piporiin, eai.chiug at the 
>-f hie ago--or his youth,” said Mr. ' fact, as if in omitting that, she had 
1.tomboy, qniokly answering what ho 'omitted one of itsloading merits. 
tn::-f lifted was a slirCtahl twinkle of the “I have bod, some communication 
frosty tye, “ his youth is a j^ire appro- with the Doctor, Mrs. Pipchiu,” said 
-riate expression. Now, Mrs. Pipchiu, .Mr. Dorn boy, hitching his .elmir anxi- 
ofb-ing I ■ bind b:-.:c.u ously a iiptlo nearer to the fire, “and 
ought to be be lor : ■■'•m ; !•• *r.-1 ■, he does not consider Paul at all t >0 


’There is an eminence veudy far him to 
1 mount ffpon. There is nothing of cb.mce 
"i* doubt in tb<* course .before my s-m. 
If is way in. jy> vras^fl&w: and prepa;vh 
ami•marked out, laffore ho exist'd. 1 
Tho education of such a young gentle- 
>oniii mint dot be deldyed. It must 
imt |„- Ipft imnwfii^t. It 11 ms bo very 
dyaddy ftUn ^nioiisly Undertaken, Mrs. 
Pipchim” 

“ Well, Sir,'’j^d Mrs. Pipdluu, “I 
aui say nothing to the contrary.” 


young for his purpo.se. Ho mentioned 
several instances of boys in Gre«*k at 
about the sumS ago. If 1 have my 
litiie uneasiueBQ in my own mind, Mrs. 

* Pi}x-hin,.on the subject of this chain/', 
it is nos on that head,. .'My son«n<t 
iWWIig kuovy> a. mother has gradually 
Conors tinted frtuch—iot» much—of hir: 
childish affection on his sister. Whether 
l4pir separation—” Mr. Don iff y said 
mfrfciorc,, but sat fdlajit. 

I “Hoity-toity !” exclaimed Mir. Pip* 
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chin, shaking out her black bombazeen superintendent and overseer of his son, 
shirts, and plucking up all the ogress' pending his studies at Brighton; and 
•/ithin her. “If she don’t like it, Mr. haying kissed Paul, and shaken hands 
Dombey, she must be taught to lump it.” yyitli Florence, and belie© Master 
The good lady apologised Immediately* Bitfrerstone in his collar of state, and 
afterwards for using so common a figyre mbde 3mbs Pankey cry bj^ patting her 
of speech, but said (and truly) that that j on the head (in which region she was 
was the way q/ic reasoned'with ’em. uncdbpmomji tender, on account of a 
Mr. Dom bey waited until Mrs. Pip- habit ’Mrs. PipcMn diacfc of sounding it 
chin had done bridling and shaking her with her knuckles, like a cask), he 
head, and frowning down a legion of withdrew to his hotel and dinner : rc- 
Bitherstoues and Pankeys; and then solved that Paul, now that he was 
said quietly, but correctively, 1 ‘ He, my getting so old and well, should liegin a 
good madam, he.” vigorous course of education forthwith, 

* Mrs. Pipchin’s system would have to qualify him for the position in which 
applied very much tbe same mode of he was to shine ; and that Doctor 
cure to arty uneasiness on the‘part of Blimber should take him in hand jmrne*- 
Paul, too ; but as the hard grey eye was diately. 

sharp -enough to see that the recipe, Whenever a young gentleman was 
however Mr. Dombey might admit its taken in hand by Doctor Blimber, he 
efficacy in the case of the daughter, was might consider himself, sure of a pretty 
not a sovereign remedy for the son, she tight squeeze. The Doctor only under¬ 
argued ‘the point ' and contended that j took the charge of ten young gentlemen, 
change, ami new society, and the dif- j but he had, always ready, a supply of 
ferent form of life he would lead at Dr. i learning foi^-a hundred, on the lowest 
Blimber'», and the studies' he would ■ estimate; and it was at once the 
have to master, would very soon prove j ness and delight of his life to gorge the 
sufficient alienations. As t^iis chimed j unhappy ten with it. 
in with Mr. Dom bey’s own \ hope and) In fact, Doctor Blimber’s establish - 
belief, it gave that gpntleraau a. still ( ment was a great hot-house, in which 
higher opinion of Mrs. Pipchin’s under-! there was a forcing apparatus inces- 
standiug ; aud as Mrs. Pipchin, at the santly at work. All the boys blow 
same time, bewailed the loss of her dear before their time. Mental gn;dh-peux 
little friend (which was not an ever- were produced at Christmas, ar.d in- 
whelming shock to her, as she had long tellectual asparagus all the year round, 
expected it, and had not looked, in the j Mathematical gooseberries (very sour 
beginning, for bis remaining with her! ones too) were common at untimely 
longer than three months), he formed j seasons, and from mere sprouts of 
an equally good opinion ofMrs. Pipchin’s I bushes, under Doctor Blimber’s miltiva- 
disinteresteduess. It was plain {hat he , tibn. EVtlpy description of Greek and 
had given the subject anxious considera-; liatin vegetable was got off the driest 
lion, for lie had formed a plan, whichj twigs qf boys, under the frostiest***; - 
he announced to the ogress, of sending! cum stance^. Nature was of no eon- 
I’aul to the Doctor's as a weekly boarder ’ sequence at all. No matter what a 
for 41 the first half year, during which 1 young gentleman was intended'io bear, 
time Florence would vreinain at the Doctor Blimber made him bear to 
castle, that she migfet^eceivc her bro- • pattern, someho^vr other, 
ther there, on This would t This was all Vv.ry pleasant and mge- 

him by degrfe|^K. -Dombey said : j nious, but the system of forcing was 
probably with a^tfpHfebtion of his not; attended with its usual disadvantages, 
having beej| k wanned by degrees Vm a There was not ‘the...yriit taste about 
former wcoiflgNl, | the premature produeaShsU- and they 

Mr. Dombey finished the interview hv ' didn't keep well. Moreover, one 
expressing his hope that Mr$. Fipfcfiin; young gentleman, wi’»h a swollen nose 
would still remain in office as general: and an excessively l&rge head (tho 
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oldestof theten who had u gonethrouBp ! wel& and a visitor represented the 
everything), suddenly left oif Wd'jBk. bucket; the dining-room seemed the 
one day, and remained in the' e§*K-* i^lis&Yldttce in the world where ai% 
lishruent *• mere stalk. Anfl i peta fe^ ^y or drinking was likely to occur ; 
did say that the Doctor no sound through all the 

overdone it with young Toote,d0ajl tjw] hoUMj^>ut the ticking of a great clock 
when he began to have wbiakantiw MW i6?f8MhnIl f which made itself audildo. 
off having brains. . ‘ .jp iii'uhMfrery ghrrets; and sometimes a 

There young* Toots was, at any (dull cqjing of young gentlemen at their 
rate; possessed of the gruffest ofjSfessonB/. like the murmuring! uf an 
.voices and the shrillest of minds ; i^Hembiage of melancholy pigeons, 
sticking ornamental pins into his shirt, j \ Miss Blunter, too, although a slim 
and keeping a ring in his waistcoat aind graceful maid, did uo soft violence 
pocket to put on his little linger by j to the gravity of the house. There 
stealth, when the pupils went out j was no light nonSenae about Miss Blim-’ 
walking ; constantly falling in love j her. She kept her hair short and 
by sight with nurserymaids, who had crisp, and wore spectacles. • She was 
no idea of his existence; and looking j dry and sandy with working in the 
at the gas-lighted world over the Jitile graves of deceased languages. None 
iron bars in the left hand corner win- ; of your live languages for Miss Blim- 
dow of the front,three pairs of stairs, i her. They must be dead—stone dead 
after bed-time, like a greatly over- j —and -then Miss Bliinber dug them 
grown cherub who had sat up aloft, up like a Ohoul. 
much too long. • J Mrs. Bliraber, her mamma, 'was not 

The Doctor was a portly •gentleman j learned herself, but she pretended to 
in^P^uit of black, with strings at j be, and that did quite as well. She 
his knees, and stockings below them, j said at evening parties, that if she 
lie had a bald head, highly polished ; j could have /known Cicero, she thought 
;i drop voice; and a chin so very j she could/have died coiftented. It 

double, that it was a wonder how he ; was t^e steady joy of her life to see 

• ver managed to shave into the creases. 1 the Doctor’s young gentlemen go out 
He had likewise a pair of little eyes i walking, unlike all other young gen- 
that w<1v always half shut up, and a tinmen, in the largest possible shirt- 
moufch*that was always half expanded collars, and tho stitfest possible rm- 
into a grin, as if he had, that mo- vats, it was so classical, she said, 
merit-, posed a boy, and were waiting As to Mr. Feeder,, Jb A., Dr. Bliin¬ 
to Convict him from his own lips. ' hers assistant, he was a kind of 
Insomuch, that when the Doctor put human barrel-organ, with a little list 
Ids right hand into thV 1 breast of his 1 of tunes at which he was continually 

coat, and with his other haijw behind I working^ over and over again, without 

him, and a scarcely perceptible wag any variation. He might have bc< n 


ot 4 1 i.- head, made the.commonest ob¬ 
servation to a nervous stranger, it was 
like a sentiment from tho sphynx, and 
scitled lilt business. 

The Doctor’s was a .mighty fine 
’house, fronting the sAi* •Net a joyful 
«tyle If house within,* but quit© the 
contrary. Sad-coloured curtains, whose 
proportion* w<he spare ahd lean, hid 
themselves desM||iJg,ntIy behind the 
windows, jlffi^taldes .‘frid chairs were 
put avvaj^in rows, like figures in # a 
sum : fires were srJ&relv lighted -in the 
r-auns ot ceremony, that they felt like 


fitted up with a change of barrels 
! perhaps, in early life,* if his destiny 
had been favourable; but it had not 
. been; and* he had only one, \gth 
1 which, in a monotonous round, it was 
his occupation to bewilder the young 
; ideas of Dr. Blimber’s young gentic- 
men. The young gtriUcjnen wm* 
prematurely fi^U of corking anxieties. 
They lincw no'rest frofh the pursuit 
of stony-hearted verbs, savage umm- 
suj^tantives, inflexible syntactk, poa- 
sagely amj ghosts of exerei^p t hat 
appeared to them in their 
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Under the forcing system, a young ' with the first faint strcalcs or early 
gentleman usually took leave <f his dawn of a grin ou his countenance. It 
spirit* in three weeks. He had all the 1 v/aa mere imbecility ; but, Mrs. Pipchir, 
enroR of the world on his head in three j took it into her head that it war im- 
mouths. He conceived bitter senti- ' pudnuce, and made a snap at him 
merits against his parents or guardians ; directlyS 

iri four; he was an old misanthrope, j “How dare you laugh behind the 
in five; envied Curtiufe that blessed gentlemitifftback said Mrs, Pioehki. 

refuge in the earth, in sire; and at j “ Aiid wbiit difyou.t. 1 ^- me for ?” 
the end of the lirrt fwolvoimyvth. had; “I ain’t a laughing at nobody, and 
arrived at the conclusion, from which : I ’m suj*e I don't take yon for nothing, 
he never nnorwards departed, that all Ma’iun/’ returned the young man, m 
, the fail'd/; of the poets, and lessons of! consternation. 

tins sjijrcH,■ were a mere collection ofj “A pack of idle dogs!” said Mrs. 
’words and grammar, and Iwnl no other • Pijyhiu, “only fit to be turnspits, 
meaning in the world. j Go and tell jour master that Mr. 

Put he went ou* blow, blow', Moving, ■| Dow bey’s here, or it’ll be worse for 
in tho Doctor’s hothouse,* all the time; j you !” 

and the Doctor’s glory and reputation ; The weak-eyed jour.g man went, 
were great, when he took his wintry ; very meekly, to discharge himself of 
growth home to his relations ami j this commission ; and soon came lack 
friends. • j to invite them to the Doctor's study. 

Upon the Doctor’s door-steps one day, j “You’re laughing again, Sir,” said 
Paul stood with a fluttering heart, and j Mrs. l^pcliiu, when if came to her 
with his small right hand in his father’s. | turn, bringing up the rear, to pass 
ilis other hand was locked in that ofj him in the hall. 

Florence. How tight the tiny pressure j “ f u-mV,” returned tilt* young man, 
of that, one; and- liuw hrqse and cold | grievously oppressed. “I never see¬ 
the other J ’» 4 sue!] a thing as this !” 

Mrs. Pipohin hovered behind the “What is the matter, Mrs. Pip- 
vieiim, with her sable plumage and her j chin ‘ ” said Mr. Dombey, looking 
hooked beak, like a bird of ill omen. ;■ round. “Softly ! Pray!” 

She was < ut of breath*—lor Mr. Dorn-‘ Mrs. Pipehin, in her deference, 
bey, lull of great thoughts, had walked j merely muttered at the ymingjunn n& 
t—and she croaked hoarsely as she j she passed on, a.nd said, “Oh ! bo 
waited for Die opening of flic door. j was a precious fellow -leaving the 
“i\uw. Paul," said Mr. Dombey young man, who was all meekness 
exukingly. “‘This is the way indeed * and incapacity, affected even to tears 
to he Domboy ami Son, and jupganonoy. J by the incident. Put- Mrs. r Pipehiu 
You a re almost a man already.” ! had a \\ay ol falling foul of all iru.ek 

“ Almost,” returned the cliifd. | people .and her friends said h-, 
Kvon Ids childish agitation could not j could wonder at it, after the Peruvian 
master the sly and quaint yet touching I mines ! f ’ 

look, with which he accompanied the | The Doctor was ratling in his por- 
reply. •: ! t< utou.s study, with a glut* 1 at each 

It brought a vagu$ ; tKfe|i0ssioii of din- knee. books all round him, Homer 
satisfaction into M&,®“ifesabey’s face ; : over t!»<* .door* tyid Minerva cn the, 
but the door lifting *§petu*d, H wie mantel-shelf. v “ And * how do you, 
^feiictly go.ee. :• V. ",k ' ASA,” he said to Mr. Dombey, “and 

“ IWO-r BUiuberis., at home, J. bo- how is my little friend *” (irate as 
lieve f' said Hr. Dombey. * ; an organ was th& Doctor’s speech; 

The maw said ves ; and as they \ and when he»cc^6T*pU»’ ^ great deck 
passed in, looked st Paul ns if he were i in the hall see rued (t« Pku! at leas*) 
a little nmmuv, *cuk 1 the hbuse v/re a \ to take him up, to go ’tfn saying, 
imp. He was a weak-eyed young mrin, | ‘ how, is, my, Iit,’ith* f frknd, how. 
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b mv lit, 1 . 1 c, friend,” over and over j “Never mind, saul the Doctor, 
.and over again. j blandly nodding his bead, to keep 

The little friend being something i Mrs. Pipchin back. “ No-ver mind; 
too tfxnill to be seen at all from where j we shall substitute new cares and 
the Doctor sat, over the books on his j new impressions, Mr. Dombey, very 
table, the Dodl made several futile j shortly. You would still wi-h my 


attempts to get a view of bun romid 
the legs ; which ‘Mr. Dombey perceiv¬ 
in'.;, relieved' thetlHtftor from bis em¬ 
barrassment by taking Paul up in his 
nvyts, and sitting Mm on another 
little table, over against the Doctor, 
in t he middle of the room. 

“ila!” said the Doctor, leaning 
back in Ids chair with his hand in* 
Jib b east.. “ Now I see my little 
friend. How do you do, my little 
friend ' ’’ 

Tin- ch-k in the hall wouldn't jjnb- 
scril i' te> this alteration in tin.! form of 
H-or.b, but continued to repeat ‘ how, 
is, my, lit;, tic, friend, how, is, my, lit, 
tic, I'/R-lld !’ 

“V**rv well, -I thank you,# Sir,” 
r<-{ urm"d Paul, answering .file clock 
quidmuch as the Doctor. 

“ lfa. ! ” .‘-aid Dr. Hlimbcr. “Shall 
v.e mak.‘ a man of him V 1 

“ Do you hear, Paul fouled Mr. 
Dontey ; Paul being silent. 

‘‘Shall we make a man of him V 
repeate 1 the Doctor. 

“I h.'fd rather be a child,” replied 
raid. • 

“ Indeed ! ” Kfiid the Doctor. 
“ Vfhy ” 

The vdiild Kit on. the table looking 
; >i. lii'u, with a curious expression of 
suppress Al emotion in*bis fttgp, nnd # 
heating oue hand proudly <m favi knee* 
a.- 1 if ho had the rising tears beneath 
i, ?,nd crushed them. . But his other 
baud strayed a little way tht while, 

:i little farther — farther from him 
p >■ -nut if it lighted on tho neck of 
..'lojvneo, ‘ This is why/ it secim.d 
to say. and th^ji tho*ftftffdy ’look w;w% 
broken* up and gone ; rhe working lip 
was loosened ; *and the tears came 
streamhig forth.* 

“-drs. Pipchig^wiul Ms father, in 
a ■: |/nc . tf I am really 

ver. • 

Dome away ijfta him, do, ‘ Miss 
Doiubcv.” nnotb i no mattvm 


, little friend to acquire-" 

j “Everything, ii' you jdcase, Doc* 
j tor,” returned Mr. Dombey, firmly. 

! “Yes,.” said the Doctor, who, with 

{ his half-shut eves, and his usual Ruble. 
' seemed to survey Paul with the sort. 
: of interest that might, attach to pome 
choice little animal he wa* going to 
stuff. “ Yes, exactly. Jin ! We 
shall impart a great variety of in¬ 
formation' to bur little friebd, and 
bring him quickly forward, i dare sin. 
I davfe say. Quite a virgin m>il, I 
believe you said, Mr. Dombey 

“ Except some ordinary preparation 
at horm«, and from this lady," replied 
Mr. Dombey, introducing Mr.-;.’ Pip- 
chin, who instantly communicated a 
rigidity to her whole muscular system, 
and snorted defiance beforehand, in 
case the Doctor should disparage her ; 

1 “ except 80./ far, Paul has, as yet, 

; applied himpelf to no studied ateail.” 
i Dr. % Blimber inclined his head, in 
gentle tolerance of such insignificant 
poaching as Mrs. Pipehin's, and said 
he was glad to hear it. It v.as much 
! more, satisfactory, he obseru d, rub¬ 
bing his bonds, to begin at the founda¬ 
tion. And again hq leered at Paul, 
as if he would have liked to trickle him 
with the (jireek alphabet on the spot, 
i “That circumstance, indeed. Dec- 
tor Blixtyber,” pursued Mr. Dombey, 
glancing at his little son, “and the 
interview I have already had the 
pleasure of holding with you, renders 
any further explanation, and eon fre¬ 
quently, anf farther intrusion on ytjir 
valuable time, so ifb necessary, that—” 

“Now, Miss Dombey!” f-:aid the 
a* id Pipchin. 

“ Penuft me,” said the Doctor 
“one moment^.* AHfiw me to jire.«nl 
Mi’s. Blimber .tad my daughter, who 
will 1 .*■ afisneiated with the done .-tic 
Hib^f our young Pilgrim to Farna«?u*. 
Mrs.tfhuuher,” for th» lady, who had 
rvf‘rV>ajw \u*pr\ in widtinc. oKr'C’lTHKtly 
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entered, followed by her daughter, Cicero could have proved a lasting 
that fair Sexton in spectacles, “.Mr. consolation under that failure of tho 
Dombey. My daughter Cornelia, Mr. Peruvian Mines, but that he indeed 
Dombey. Mr. Dombey, my love,*’ , would have been a very Day; Vmp of 
pursued the Doctor, turning to his refuge. 

wife, “is so confiding as to-ndo you j Oomelialookedat Mr. Dombey through 
see onr little friend?” - her spectacles, as if. she would have 

Mrs. Blimber, in an excess of polite- 1 liked to eraijk a few quotations with 
ness, of which Mr. Dombey was the him from the ailtho0ity in question, 
object, apparently did not,- for she But this design, if who entertained it, 
was backing against the little friend, was frustrated by a knock at the roqm- 
and very ruuch endangering his poai-' door. 

lion on the table. But, on this hint, i “Who is that?” said the Doctor, 
she turned to admire liis classical and j “Oh ! Come in. Toots; come in. Mr. 
intellectual lineaments, and turning fDombey, Sir.” Toots bowed. “Quite a 
again to Mr. Dombey, said, with a.sigh, j coincidence 1” said Dr. Blimber. “Here 
that she envied his dear sou. ! we have -the beginning and the cud. 

“ Like a bee, Sir,” saitl Mrs. Blimber, ; Alpha and Omega. Onr head boy, Mr. 
with' uplifted eyes, “about to f>lungo | Dombey.” 

into a garden of the choicest flowers, | The Doctor might have called him 
and sip the sweets for the first time, their head and shoulders hoy, for he 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Terence,*1*1 autuB, was ut least that much taller than any 
Cicero. What a war Id of honey have t of the rest. He blushed very much at 
we here. It may appear remarkable, finding himself among strangers, and 
Mr. Dombey, in one who is a wife—the 1 chuckled\loud. • 
wife of such a husband—“An addition to our little PtiTttei., 
“Hush, hush,” said Dr. Blimber. j Toots,” said the Doctor ; “Mr. Dom- 
“ FieTnr shame. v \ . bey’s son. * 9 

“Mr. Dombey will forgive the par- Young Toots blushed again; and 
tiality of a wife,” s»id Mrs, Blimber, finding, from a solemn silence which 
with an engaging smile. prevailed, that he was expected to say 

Mr, Dombey answered “ Not at all; something, said to Paul, “How are 
applying those words, it is to be pre- you V' in a voice so deep, and h manner 
sumod, to the partiality, and not to the so sheepish, that if a lamb had roared 
foigivoum. it couldn’t have been more surprising. 

“--Audit may seem remarkable in “Ask Mr. Feeder, if you please, 
one who is a mother also,” resumed \ Toots,” said the Doctor, “to prepare a 
Mrs. Blimlwr. ! few introductory volumes for Mr. Dom- 

“ And such n mother,” observed Mr. ^ bey’s ^>n, audio allot him a d.mvenieht 
Dombey, bowing with some, confused seat foX*tudy. My dear, I believe Mr. 
idea of being complimentary to Cnriieiia. j Dombey has not seen the dormitories. *’ 

“ But really*,” pursued Mrs. Blimber, I “ If Mr. Doml>ey will walk up stains’* 
“I think if l could ha vo known Cicero, | said Mrs. Blimber, * I shall be more 
and been his friend, and, taUied with him ; than proud to sfyow him the dominions 
is. his retirement at Tusculum (beau- of the drowsy God.” 
ti-ful Tusculum ILpf^nld have died j With that* Mrs. Blimber, who was a 
contented.” Mady ofgre&tesfctfitity, apd a wiry figure' 

A learned enthusiasm is $o very edh- : and who wor£ a cap composed! >f .sky- 
^Sftgious, that Mu Dombey half believed! blue materials, proceeded up stairs with 
this was exactly his**case ; and even \ Mr. Dombey ,and Cordelia; Mrs. Pip- 
Mrs. Pipchin, who wak not, as We have ; chin following, au^teoking out sharp 
seen, of an accommodating disposition for her enemy" the footnSh 
generally, gave utterance to a iittle [ t While they wore gone, ivsat upon 
sound bet ween 7» groan aud a sijflf, as if; the thble, holdingVlorence by the hand, 
she would have said that nobody but i and glancing timidly from the Doctor 
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ruuo^ j id round the room, while the j If Mr. Dombey in his hiKoIenee of 
Doetoi, leauing back in his chair, with j wealth, had ever made an enemy, hard 
liis hand in his breast as usual, held a to appease and cruelly vindictive in his 
hook from him at arm’s length, and hate, even such an enemy might have 
read. There was something very awful received the pang that wrung his proud 
in this manner 8 fr«. vding. It was such heart then, as compensation for his in- 
a determined, uni pi passioned, inflexible,! jury. 

cold-blooded way of goiug|to work, It 1 He bent down over his bo^r, and kiss* d 
left the Doctor’s Ibuntenance exposed to him. If his sight were dimmed as he 
view ; and when the Doctor smiled did so, by something that lbr a moinmit^ 
auspiciously at his author, or knit his blurred the little face, and made it 
brows, or shook his head and made wry j distinct to him, his mental vision may 
faces at him, as much as fc6 say, * Don’t! have been, for that short time, the 
tell me, Sir. I know better,’ it was j clearer perhaps. • 

terrific. | “I shall see y&u soon, Paul. You 

Toots, too, had no business to be out* j arc free on Saturdays and Sundays, you 
Ride the door, ostentatiously examining j know.” 

the wheels in his watch, and oountiug j “ Yes Papa,’* returned Paul: looking 
his half-crowns. But that didn’t Jast j at his sister. “ On Saturdays and Sun- 
long ; for Dr. Blimber, happening to j days.” 

change the position of his tight plump “ And you “11 try and learn a great 
legs, as if he were going to get up, Toots deal here, and be a clever man,” said 
swiftly vanished, and appeared no more. Mr. Domboy ; “ won’t you ?” 

Mr. Dombey and his conductress were “I’ll try,” returned the child wearily, 
soon heard coming down sttffrs again, “ And You’ll moon be grown up now !” 
tahYilfg all the way ; and presently they said Mr. DoVnbey. 
re-entered the Dootor’s study. “Oh ! very soon !” replied the child. 

“1 hope, Mr. Doml>ey,” said the Once more the old, old look, passed 
Doctor, laying down hia book, “that rapidly across his features like a-strango 
the arrangements meet your approval.” light. % It fell or; Mrs. Pipchin, and 
“They are excellent, Sir,” said Mr. extinguished itself in her black dress. 
Domboy. That excellent ogress stepped forward 

“ YerJ fair, indeed,” said Mrs. Pip- to take leave and to hear off Florence, 
chin, in*a low voice ; never disposed to which she had long been thirsting to do. 
give too much encouragement. The move on her part roused Mr. Dom- 

“ Mrs. Pipchin,” said Mr Dorabey, bey, whose eyes werp fixed on Paul, 
wheeling round, “will, with your per- After patting him on the head, and 
inissioS. Doctor and Mrs. Blimber, visit pressing his small hand again, he took 
Paul noiw and then.” * j leave of Doctor Bliniher, Mrs. Blimber, 

“Whenever Mrs. Pipchin ] leases, ”*j and Mia? Blimber, with his usuul polite 
observed the Doctor. j frigidity, an^ walked out of the sjtudy. 

^ Always happy to see her,’%aid Mrs. Despite his entreaty that they would 
Blimber. * not think of stirring, Doctor Blimber, 

“I think,” said Mr. Dombey, “I Mrs. Blimber, and Miss Blimber all 

have givefl all the trouble I need, and pressed forward to attend him to the 

may take my leave. Paul,*my child,” ball; and thus Mi*. Pipchin got into a 
"lie went close him,gat upon the. state of entanglement with Miss Blim- 

table. • “Good bye.” ^ ter and the Doctor, and was crowded 

“Good bye, Plpa.” out of the^etudy before she could clutch 

The Jimp and careless litftle hand that Florence. To ^which’ happy acciden. 
Mr. Dombey took^'jiiiis,'was singularly Paul Bt^od afterwards indebted for the 
out of keejbg with thd wistful face, dear remembrance, that Florence ran 
But he part in its sorrowful ex,- j bacl& to throw her arms round ins 

pression. It was met'addressed icr him. ! neckjl^nd Jhat hers was the last face 
No, no. To Florence—all to Florence. ! in the doorway : turned towards him 
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v. • !. h a stuiL' of rt:^- rr.’! r f 'rr,‘'?:t, the 
bright* r for the tear- I;*rii w/i,'. h it 
beamed. 

it made bis childish, bosom heave 
end swell when it was gone ; nn«i 
start the globes, the hooka,* blind 
ibroer and Minerva, swimming round 
the room. •But they stopped, all of a 
sudden; and then he heard the loud 
in the hall wtiil gritvely in¬ 
quiring ‘how, is, my, lit, tie, friend, 


I how, is, my. Jit, He. friend,’ as it 
' had clone before. 

Ife sat, with bided hrinds, upon 
his pedestal, silently listening, but 
he might have Ausyererl ‘ weary, 
weary! very lonely, very sad’ ! And 
there, *nth an aching void in his 
young heart,# ami allL outside so cold, 
arid bare, and strange, Paul sal as if 
he had taken life unfurnished, an** 
the upholsterer were never comb . ' 


CHAPTER XIL 

Paul’s jsducmtjos. 


Avtka the lapse of Burnt) minutes, 
which appeared an imtimusc •time to 
little Paul Donihey on the table, 
Doctor Dlimbc.r • came back. The 
Duel or'* walk was stately, and calcu¬ 
lated to impress the juVenile mind 
with solemn feelings. It was a sort 
of march: but*when the Doctor, pot 
out his* rigid fuel, he gravely turned, 
upon ids axis, with a semieirculur j 
.sweep towaids the left; and when he j 
)>nt out Ida icft foot, ho turned in the 
sane manner towards the right. So 
that he seemed, at every stride lie 
too):, to look about him as though he 
v.mv t-aying, ' ‘ Gan anybody have the 
gouvlo'S.; to indicate any subject, in 
any direction, ou which 1 am unin¬ 
formed ? I rather think not.” 

Mrs. Iliimber and Miss , Minibor 
came back in the Doctor's company ; 
and the Doctor, lifting his new pupil 
off the table, * delivered him over to 
Miss 11 limber. 

4 “ Cornelia,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ Dom- 
hoy will he your change at first. Bring 
him ou, Cornelia, bring him on.'* 

Miss DHxubur received her youflg 
*srard from the Doctor’s ftiods; and 
Paul, feeling that tho 4 apectfieles were 
surveying him, cast dawn, his eyes. 

“ How old are you, Dombey ?” said 
Miss Bltrabor. 

“Six,” ansmivd Paul,. wanS^riug, 
as he stole a glance at the young lady, : 


why her hair didn't grow long like 
Florence's, and why she was like a hoy. 

“ How much do you know of your 
Latin*Urarumar, Doiu 1 <v v '(' ’ sah 1 M i ns 
liiirubor. 

“None of it,” an: wotvd '‘Trcnl. 
Fooling that the atihwi j- was j» :-!.oek 
to Miss Blimhcr's sensihil'ty, lie looked 
up fit the three faces that \u r • look¬ 
ing down at iun>, and said : 

“X httvri’t boon well. 1 have been 
;i weak chihl. I couldn't Jeans a 
Latin Grammar wlmn i was* out, every 
day, with old Olnbb. X wt:<?i ymj M 
toll old Glnbb to come and r -e. me, if 
you please.” 

“What a dreadfully low namM" 
said Mrs. Dlimber. “ Unola.yf^al to a 
degree,! Who is the monster, child ?” 

“ Wind monster?” inquired P ud. 

“ Ginbb, 5 * said Mrs. Bliniher, with 
a great ^Urelish. f 

•‘He's no more a monster than 
you fire,” returned Paul. 

“ What ! cried the Doctor, in a 
terrible voice, “Aye, aye, aye? Aha! 
•W hat 'b tdiatl “ 

Paul was di'&wlfully frightened; but 
still he made a stann for the absent 
Gluhb, though he did ii trembling. 

“He’s a very iri^qld man, Ma’am,” 
he Raid. “ He used to di, w ray couck. 
He knows all about th£- deep sea, 
and the fish that\are in it, and the 
great monsters that" come and lie on 
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jt-cj.o Ju i hr sun, and dive into the of the Jj.ii/- and mm appioaciicw 
r. a ter aga in whoa they ’re startled, two t/nize doors, which ihiulaw'l him 
id-nv/ng and »S[/J.-tsJiii>^ an, that they; muffled the young yie, (.!».■ imvV. voicey. 
can lc heard for mi lew. There are J fere, tho:v were «>:'l»t young genii*-* 
;>-.mc mi:\lures,” said Paul, warming . nu.n iu vnrioim otageo of im-m-i! pros.-- 
with his subject, ‘I don’t know how . tration, :lM very hard at work, amt very 
uiaiiy yards loll" and i forget their j grave indeed. Toots, as an old hand, 
name.-, but Id .rence $ kww&, that had a desk in* himself in .one isomer: 
pn-lend to b.) fci distress ; and when ] and a niaymiieuirt man, of immei..sr a;v, 
a. man g>»«« near them, out of com- j he looked, in Bind's young eyes, \)>y ; 
liarwlgji, they open their great jaws, j hind ii, 

ami attack him. But all he has got j Mr. l'ecdor, B.A., win* sat at another 
to do," said Pan!, boldly tendering j 111 vie desk, had his Virgil stop on. and 
this iitioviiiatmu to the very Doctor j was slowly grinding that tuhu to mu** 
h i mae I f, “is to keep on turning an ; \m>ug gentle.men* Of the’ remaining 
lie runs away, and then, as they turn > four, tv/o, who gmeped their forde ads 
slowly, because they are ho long, and i convulsively, \k’"c engr^red in sulving 
can't land, lie’s sure to beat them, mathematical problems ; one with hi.-,. 
And though old Olubb don't kjiow i fare like a dirty window, from much 
why the .sea should make me think ; crying, wan code;.roaring to flounder 
ol - :.iv JManmia that’s d- ad, or what it | Ihrough a hopeless number of tines 
is that it is always saying - always i before dinner; and one ku; lookjm, at 
saying: la- knows a great deal about j his • task in wtony stupefaction ami 
ii. iiitn T wWi," the child con^uded, : despair—which it seemed bad been /hi:; 
v. ifh a sudden falling of fn:> conn- j condition ever .since breakfast time. 
lortlflW.-, and failing in his animation, I TJn. 1 appearance of a new boy tiid not 
as lie looked like ouo forlorn, upon I create tl»o misation that might have 
the t.li?t,"* ■ trange faces, “that you Vi | been expected. Mr. lAiedcr, Ik A? (win* 
lot old (iliilth come here to see me, for I j was in the habit of shaving # ?!S,« Head for 
know him v« i-y well, ami he knows me.” I coo I liesand had nothing but little 
“ i!u !” said ilie Doctor, shaking j bristles on it), gave him a bony hand, 

bis lead ; “this is bad, but .study v;ill j and told him he was glad to sec him. 

do niu.ii?” which Paul would nave been \s vy gimi 

Mi-, •lijimbcr opined, with rmise- j U> have told Ain/, if In- could have dum. 
thing like a rhiver, that ho was an I so with the len.-t riuceiity. Then 1‘mil, 
imrieoouid.able ehihl ; and, allowing for | instructed by ('orneliii, shook hands 

:]• ••■ jifl .r*-e of visage, looked at him : with lift* four young gentlemen at JVlr. 

*T!yVy .*!: a« Mrs. J'ip'.'hin had In-tit Foederis cie.skthen with the two 
u.;ed to ms • , ye ting gentlemen at work on the pm- 

“ Take him round the house, (lor- M»1cjuk, v^ho were very feverish; lb-a 
nolia,” said the. Doctor, “ and familiar-i with the young gentleman at work 
ihim with his new sphere, iGo with ( against time,.who was very inky ; and 
kind, young lady, l)ombey.” i lastly with the young gentleman in a 

ikon le y obeyed ; giving his hand to state of stupefaction, who was flabby 
the abstr#je Cornelia, and looking at; aud quite cold. • 

her sideways, with timid curiosity, as' Thud having hoefl already introduce'! 
flhey went awa^ toge^nv ‘For iiereto 'foots, that pupil merely chuckled 
spectacles, by reason or-the gliKtcriiny ami breatlwd bard, as his custom war, 
of the glasses* made lier .so mysterious, • and purtrald the oceujpfttiQti -in whirls 
that h# didn’t'know vbdro ahe was he was engaged,.* It was jnul a severe 
looking, and was iy: jjndeed quite sure ] one. ; ftr on account of hie having 
that she htufc any eyes &t all behind : “gone through” so much (in tn»rc 
thorn. , i senses than one), and also of bin 

Cornelia took him v nrHt to the school- { having* m before hinted, left off Mow- 
room, which was snuatetf at the hack mg in his prime, Toots now hail licence 
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t« pursue hi# own course of study : J Feeder’s yawing ; it was done on such 
which was chiefly to write King totters : a great scale, and he was so terribly in 
to himself from imreon# of distinction, | earnest. All the hoy# too (Toots cx- 
ruldressed ‘1*. Toots, Esquire, Brighton, ! cepted) seemed knocked up, and were 
Sussex,' and to preserve them in his getting ready for dinner- -some newly 
desk with great care, . i tying their neckcloths, which were very 

These ceremonies passed, Cornelia j stiff indeed ; and others washing their 
led 1 'aul up stairs to the top of the j hands oi ! ^inghing their hair, in tin 
house; which was rather a slow jour- ; adjoining ante-chamber — as if they 
_myr on account of Paul being obliged didn’t think they should enjoy it at all. 
to land both feet on every stair, before Young Toots who was ready before- 
bo mounted another. But they reached hand, and had therefore nothing to do, 
their journey’s end at last; aud there, and had leisure to bestow upon Paul, 
in a front room, looking over the wild said, with heavy good nature : 
sea, Cornelia showed’him a nice little “ Sit down, l)otnhey.” 

bed with white hangings, close to the “Thunk you, Sir,” said Paul, 

window, on which there was' already His endeavouring to hoist himself on 
beautifully written on a-card in round to a very high window-seat, and his 
text—down strokes very thick, and up slipping down again, ap]>eared to pre- 
Htrokon very fine— tDombey ; while two pare Toots’s mind fur the reception of a 
other little bedsteads in the same room discovery. 

were announced, through like-means, “You’re a very 'small chap,” said 
as respectively appertaining untoBuoas Mr. Toots. 

and Toma. • 1 ‘ Yets, Sir, I’m smalt ,' 1 returned 

Just as they got down stair# again Paul. “Thank you, Sir.” 
into the hall, Paul saw thb weak-{yod For Toots hud lifted him into the red, 

young man who had given that mortal and done it kindly too. 
offoncC to Mrs. Kpohiu, suddenly seize “Who’s your tailor!” inquired 
a very 'large drumstick, and fly at a Toots, after looking at him for some 
gong that was hanging up, as if ,he had moments. 

gone mad,orwauted vengeance. Instead “It’s a woman that has made my 
of receiving warning, however, or being clothes as yet,” said Paul. “My sister’s 
instantly taken into custody, the young dressmaker.” 

man left off unchecked, after having “ My tailor’s Burgess and Cq.,” said 
made a dreadful noise. Then Cornelia Tools. “ Fash’nable. But very dear.” 
Btimber said tiv Domliey that dinner Paul had wit enough to shake his 
would he ready in a quarter of an hour, head, as if he would have said it was 
and perhaps he had better go into the easy to see f/tof; and indeed he ii ought 
schoolroom among his “friends.” k 

So Dombey, deferentially passing the 1 “ Your father’s regularly rich, ain’t 

great duck which was still as anxious as he?” inquired Mr. Toot#, 
ever to know how he fqund himself, “ Yetcd Sir/’ said Paul. “He’s 
opened the schoolroom door a very little Dorabey’and Mon.” 
way, and strayed iu like a lost boy: “And which?” demanded Tools, 

shuttitigitaftcrlmnwithsome difficulty. “And Son, Sir," replied Paul. 

Hi# friends were all tlispersed about the Mr. Tooth,made one or two attempts, 
renin except the stony friend, who jgu a low-voidd'dt® fix the firm in hie 
remained immoveable, Mr. Feeder mind ; but liot-’quite Kuceeediryg, said 
"’“‘was stretching himself in his%rey gown, he would get Paul to mention the name 
as if, regartpess" of eijpense, he were again to-morrow morning, as it was 
resolved to pull the sleeves off. rather important.—And indeed he pur- 

“ Heigh ho hum !” cried Mr. Feeder, posed nothingness man .filing himself 
shaking himself like a cart-horse, a private and confidential'letter from 
‘ 1 Oh dear|ne, dear mt! Ya-a-a'tth!" Dombey and Son immediately. 

Paul vfis Waite alarmed bv Mr. Bv this time' the other punils (always 
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excepting the stoney b->y) gathered 
round. They were polite, but pale; 
and spoke low; an<l they were bo de¬ 
pressed in their spirits, that in com¬ 
parison with the general tone of that 
company, Mjuft* ' Bitheratone waa a 
perfect Miller, or complete Jqpt Book. 
And vet he had a sense qf injury upon 
hi in too, had Bitlkerstone. 

“ You sleep in my room, don’t you V* 
asked a solemn young gentleman, whose 
shirt-collar curled up the lobes of his 
cars. 

“ Master Briggs ?” inquired Paul. 

“Tozer,” said the young gentleman. 

Paul answered yes; and Tozer point¬ 
ing out the. stoney pupil, said that was 
Briggs. Paul had already felt certain 
that it must be either Briggs or To*er, 
though he didn’t know why. 

“is your ’b a strong constitution ?” 
inquired To/.cr. 

Paul said he thought not. Tozer 
replied that Ae thought notalsOjJi/flging 
from Paul’s looks, and that il was a 
pity? V»r it need be. He then asked 
Paul if he were going to begin with 
Cornelia ; and on Paul saying “yes,” 
all the young gentlemen f Briggs ex¬ 
cepted) gave a low groan. 

It was drowned in the tintinnabu¬ 
lation of tin: gong, which sounding 
again will) great fury, there was a 
general rfiove towards the dining-room; 
still excepting Briggs the stoney boy, 
who remained where he was, and as 
he w?|8 ; and on its way to whom 
Paul plWmtly encountered a round of 
bread, geffleelly served <tn a plafce and 
napkin, and with a silver fork lying 
crosswise on the top of it. 

Doctor Blimber was alreadAin his 
place in the dining-room, at the top 
of the table, with Miss Blimber and 
Mrs. Blunder on either aide of him. 
Mr. Feeder in a black coat was at 
tiTe bottom. Paul's chA was* next to 
Miss BKmher; but it'being found, 
wh«m he sat in it, that his eyebrows 
were not much Above the, fevel of the 
tabled th. some were brought 

in from the ftK-tor’s study, on whicii 
he was e'e^^d, and on which he al-« 
ways wit f ora (ha^t time — carrying 
them in and out himself on after 
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occasions, like a little elephant and 
castle. 

Grace having been said by the Doc¬ 
tor, dinner began. There was some 
nice soup ; also roast meat, boiled 
meat, . vegetables, pie, and cheese. 
Every young gentleman bad a mas¬ 
sive silver fork, and a napkin ; and 
all the arrangements were fclately and 
handsome. In particular, there was 
a butler in a blue coat and bright 
buttons, who gave quite a winey flavor 
to the table beer; he poured it out so 
superbly. 

Nobody spoke,* unless spoken to, 
except Doctor Blimber, Mrs. jElimher, 
and Miss Blimber, who* conversed oc¬ 
casionally. Whenever a young gentle¬ 
man was not actually engaged with 
his knife and fork or spoon, his eye, 
with an irresistible attraction, sought 
the eye of Doctor Blimber, Mrs. Blimber, 
or Miss Blimber, and modestly rested 
there. Toots appealed to be the only 
exception to^ this rule. lie sat next 
Mr. Feeder on Paul’s side of the* table, 
and frequently looked behind and be¬ 
fore the intervening boys \o catch a 
glimpse of Paul. 

Only^uce during dinner was there 
any conversation that included the 
young gentlemen. It happened at. the 
epoch of the cheese, when the Doctor, 
having taken a glass of port wine, and 
hemmed twice or thrice, said ; 

“It is remarkable^ Mr. Feeder, 
that the Romans—” 

At the mention of this terrible 
jxjople, their implacable enemies, 
every young gentleman fastened bis 
gaze upon the Doctor, with an as¬ 
sumption of the deepest interest. One 
of the number who harmened to be 
drinking, and who cftughPbho Doctor’s 
eyo glaring at him khrou||£ the side eff 
his tumbler, left off so Shiftily that he 
•was convulsed for some wmnents, and 
in*tbe sequel ruined Doctor Blimber’s 
point. 

“It is remaakabl^ Kr. Feeder’” 
said the I)octor, beginuil&MgJn slowly, 
“that the Romans, in Srwsfe gorg-ous 
and profuse enteitainmcnts of wlioh 
we read in the days of the Emperors, 
when luxury bad attained a hught 
H 
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unknown before or since, and when whole brought from the Carpathian Sea,”pur- 
provinces were ravaged to supply the sued the Doctor, in his severest coice ; 
splendid means of one imperial Ban- i “when we read of costly enfcertain- 

quet-! meats such as these, and still remern- 

Hore the offender, who had been i ter, that we have a Titus,” 
swelling and straining, and waiting in “What would bo your mother's 
vain for a full stop, broke out violently, feelings if you died of apoplexy 1” said 
“Johnson,’’ said Mr.' Feeder, in a Mr. Feedto. 
low reproachful voice, “take some “A Doniiti&i,” . 
water.” . “And you’re blue, yon know,” said 

The Doctor, looking very stern, made Mr. Feeder, 
a pause until the water was brought, “A Nero, a TiteriuB, a Caligula, a 
and then resumed : Heliogabalus, and many more,” pur- 

“And When, Mr. Feeder—” sued the Doctor ; “it is, Mr. Feeder— 

But Mr. Feeder, who saw that John- if you are doing me the honour to 
son must break ont again, and who attend—remarkable; vkby remarkable, 
knew that the Doctor would never come Sir—” 

to a period before the young gentlemen But Johnson, unable to suppress it 
until' 1 be had finished all ho meant to any longer, burst at that moment into 
say, couldn’t koep his eye off Johnson; suctf an overwhelming fit of coughing, 
and thus was caught in the fact of not that, although both his immediate 
looking at the Doctor, who consequently neighbours thumped him on the back, 
stopped. and Mr. Feeder himself held a glass 

“ I bog yonr pardon, Sir,” said Mr. of wator to his lips, and the butler 
Feeder, reddening. ‘ 1 1 teg your par- walked Km np and down several times 
don, Doctor Blimter.” * between his own c.bnir and the aide- 

“ And when, ” said the Doctor, board, like a sentry, it was fuff five 
raising his voice; “ when. Sir, as we minutes before he was moderately corn- 
read, nhd have no reason to doubt— posed, and then there was a profound 
incredible as it may appear to the silence. , 

vulgar of our time—the brothef of Vi- “ Gentlemen,” said Doctor Bliuiber, 
tellius prepared for him a feast, in “ rise fcr Grace ! Cornelia, lift Dombey 
which were served, of fish, two thousand down”—nothing of whom bnt his scalp 
dishes—”, was accordingly scon above the table- 

“ Take Some water, Johnson—-dishes, cloth. “Johnson will repeat to me 
Sir,” said Mr. Feeder. to-morrow morning before breakfast, 

“ Of various sorts of fowl, five thou- without book, and from the Greek 
Baud dishes.” Testament, the first chapter p c . *he 

“Or try a crust of bread,” said Mr. Hpistle of Sain;. Paul to the F -hesians. 
Feeder. We will resume our studies, Mr. Feeder, 

“ And one dish,” pursued Doctor in half-an-hour.” 

Blimter, raising his voice still higher The ;joung gentlemen bowed and 
as be looked alt rouud the table, “called, withdrew. Mr. Feeder did likewise, 
from its enormous dimensions, the During the half-hour, the young gen- 
Shield of Minerva, and made, among 1 tletocu, broken into pairs, loitered arm- 
other costly ingredients, of the brains [ in-arm up-and down a sim?ll piece of 
of pheasants—” ^ground behind the house, or endea- 

“Ow, ow, ow !” (from Johnson.) , fvoured to kimj^’a ejitrk of animation 
v< ‘ “ Woodcocks," " in the breast of Briggs. Bufriothing 

“Ow, ow"!” .. happened so vulgar jis play. Pune- 

“The sounds of the faih called scari,” [tually at the appointed time, the goug 
11 You 1) burst some vessel in Your was sounded, alfiS’Mhe, r* mlies, under 
head,” said Mr. Feeder. “You had]the joint auspice* of Lfc-tor Blimter 
better let it come." * -'and Mr. Feeder, were rtsfe; od. 

“And tho-ipspawn of the lamprey,! As the Olympic game of lounging up 
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and down had been cat shorter than 
usual that day, on Johnson’s account, 
they all went out for a walk before tea. 
Even Briggs (though he hadn’t begun 
yet) partookLof this dissipation ; in the 
enjoyment or which he looked over the 
cliff two or three times darUy. Doctor 
Bli tuber accompanied them ; and Paul 
had the honour of being taken in tow 
by the Doctor himself : a distinguished 
state of things, in which he looked-very 
little and feeble. ] 

Tea was served in a style no less ' 
polite than the dinner ; and after tea, 
the young gentlemen rising and bowing 
before, withdrew to fetch up the 
unfinished tasks of that day, or to get ] 
up the already looming tasks of to¬ 
morrow. In the meantime Mr. feeder 
withdrew to his own room ; and Paul 
sat in a corner wondering whether 
Florence was thinking of him, and 
what they were all about Mrs. 
Pipchin’s. # 

J\fr. Toots, who had been detained 
by au important letter from the Duke 
of Wellington, found Paul out after a 
time; and having looked at him for a 
long while, as before, inquired if he was 
fond of waistcoats. 

Paul said “Yes, Sir.” j 

“8o # am I,” said Toots. 

No word more spake Toots that night; 
but he stood looking at Paul a« if he J 
liked him ; and as there was company 
in that, and Paul was not inclined to 
ia&kit answered his purpose better : 
than Conversation. i 


In the confidence of, their own room 
up-stairs, Briggs said his head ached 
ready to split, and that he should wish 
himself dead if it wasn’t for his mother, 
and a blackbird lie had at home. Toaer 
didn't say much, but he sighed a good 
deal, and told Paul to look out, for his 
turn would come to-morrow. After 
uttering those prophetic words, he un¬ 
dressed himself moodily, and got into 
bed. Briggs was in his bed too, and 
Paul in his bed too, before the weak- 
eyed young man appeared to take away 
the candle, whe,n lie wished them good 
night and pleasant dreams. But his 
benevolent wishes were in vain, aa far 
as Briggs and Tozer "were concerned; 
for Paul, who lay awake for. a long 
while, and often woke afterwards, 
found that Briggs was ridden by his 
lesson as a nightmare ; and that Tozer, 
whose mind w r as affected in his sleep 
by similar causes, in a minor degree, 
talked unknown ’tongues, or scraps 
of Greek and Latin—it was all one to 
Paul—which, in the silence of night, 

! had^w inexpressibly wicked myl guilty 
1 effect. . . 

Paul "had sunk into a sweet sleep, 
and dreamed thift he was walking hand 
in hand with Florence through beau¬ 
tiful gardens, when they came to a 
large sunflower which suddenly ex¬ 
panded itself into a gong, and began to 
sound. Opening his eyes, he found 
that it was a dark, windy morning, 
with a drizzling rain : and that the 
real gong was giving dreadful note of 


At eight o’clock or so, the gong preparation, down in the hall, 
sounded again for prayers in the dining- ’ So .he got up directly, and found 
room, where the butler afterwards pre- Briggs with hardly any eyes, for night- 
sitled over a side table, on w*ich bread ! mare and grief had made his face puffy, 
and cheese and beer were spread for . putting his boots on : while Tozer stood 
such ycjpng gentl^ppjfe as desired to shivering and rubbing his shoulders in 
partake of those -refreshments. The a very bad humour. Poor Paul couldn’t 
ceremonies coneludedghgr' t|je Doctor’.? dress himself easily, not being used to 
saying, “ GeiAlerhenpfWd will resume Jit, and asked them if they would have 
our studies at seven to-morrow and the goodness to tie some, strings 
then, for the flrist time, Paul saw Cor-: him ; but as # Briggs ' merely said 
nelia*Blimber’s eye, and saw that it was “ Bot&er ! ” artd Tozer, * l Oh yes ” he 
upon him. t Whenfthe Doctor had said went down when he was otherwise 
these woriVj “ Gentlemen, we will re- ready, to the next story, when he saw 
same ou#*studies at seven to-mQrroV,” a profcfcy young wot nary n leather gloves, 
the pupils bowed again, and went to cleaning a stove. The .young woman 
k®d« seemed surprised at his appearance, 

* LP 1 
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imJ asked him where his mother was. 
iVhen Paul told her she was dead, she 
-ook her gloves off, and did what he 
ranted ; and furthermore ruhhed his 
lands to warm them ; and gave him a 
ci»8 ; and told him whenever he wanted 
myth lug of that sort— meaning in the 
IresHing way~*loask fur'Molia; which 
Paul, thanking her very much, said he 
certainly would. He then prdcced^d 
softly on his journey down-stairs, towards 
the room in which the young gentlemen 
resumed thgir studios, when, passing 
by a door that stood ajar, a voice from 
within cried “Is that \)orabey ?" On 
Paul replying, “Yes, Ma’am;”, for he 
knew the voice to be Miss Blimber’s : 
Miss HI i in her said “Come in, l)om bey.” 
And in ho went. 

Miss Blimber presented exactly the 
appearance she had presented yester¬ 
day, except that she wore a shawl. 
Her little light curls were as crisp as 
ever, and she had already her spectacles 
on, whicji made Paul wonder whether 
she went to l»cd in them. She had a 
cool little sitting-room of her own up 
there, with pome 'books in it, and no 
fire. Hut Miso Blimber was never cold, 
and never sleepy. * c 

“Now, Horn bey," said Miss Blimber, 
“I'm going out for a constitutional.” 

Paul wondered what that was, and 
why she didn’t send the footman out to 
got it in such unfavourable weather. 
But he made no* observation on the 
subject: his attention being devoted to 
a little pile of new books, on which 
Miss Blimber appeared to have been 
recently eugaged. 

“These are yours, Bom hey, *' said 
Miss Blimber. 

“ All of ’em, Ma’am ? ” said Paul. 

“Yes,” returned Miss Blimber; 
“ ahd Mr. Feeder vrdl look yon out 
some more very soon, if you are as 
studious as I ex inset you will be, 
BomUey.” * 

‘ “ Thank you, Ma’am,” said Paul. 

“I am f ( .r a constitu¬ 

tional.” rosumeflAraa Blimber ; “ and 
vrhile I am is to say in the 

jnte>*m! thin and breakfast. 

Doth bey, you to read over what | 

I ha\e dhAm in these books, and to ' 


toll me if you quae understand what 
you have got to learn. Don’t lose time, 
Bom bey, for you have none to spare, 
but take them down-stairs, and begin 
directly. ” f 

“Yes, Ma’am,” answered Paul. 

There Viere so many, of them, that 
although Paul pfifc one hand under the 
bottom book and his other hand and 
his chin on the top book, and hugged 
them all closely, the middle book 
slipped out before he reached the door, 
ami then they all tumbled down on the 
floor. Mi88 Blimber said, “Oh, Dom- 
bey, Bom hey, this is really very care¬ 
less I ” and piled them up afresh for 
him ; and this time, by dint of ba¬ 
lancing them with great nicety, Paul 
got oat of the room, and clown a few 
stairs before two of them escaped again. 
But he held the rest so tight, that he 
only left one more on the first floor, 
and one in the passage ; and when he 
had got t\c main body down into the 
school-room, ho set off up-stairs again 
to collect the stragglers. Having at 
lust amassed the whole library; and 
climbed into his place, he fell to work, 
encouraged by a remark from Tozim to 
the effect that he “ was in for it now ; ' 
which was the only interruption he 
received till breakfast time. At that 
meal, for which he bad no appetite, 
everything was quite as solemn ami 
genteel as at the others; and when it 
was finished, he followed Miss Blimber 
up-stairs. on 

“Now, Bom bey,” said Miss J^nher. 
“How iiave you got on witn those 
books 1 ” 

They comprised a little English, and 
a deal of^atin—names of things, de¬ 
clensions of r articles and substantives, 
exercises thereon, and preliminary rules 
—a trifle of.orthography, a glance at 
ancient history, wink or two at mo¬ 
dern ditto, *a few^ tables,* two or three 
weights and measures, and a littte ge¬ 
neral information. When poor Paul had 
spelt out number two, he found he had 
no idea of nyiul*>r one ^ fragments 
whereuf afterwards obtn l0 ynl them¬ 
selves into number three, w t ri;h slided 
into number foqr, which grafted itself 
on to number two. So that whether 
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twenty Itomuluse* made a Remus, or I the hull, instead of being constant to 
hie hsec hoe was troy weight, or a its first enquiry, never said, “Oentle- 
verb always agreed with an aneient; men, we will now resume our studies,” 
lb it«*n, or three times four was Taurus j for that phrase was often enough re- 
a bull, were open questions with him. peated in its neighbourhood. The «tu- 
“Oh, Dombi , Dorn bey J” said Miss dies went round like a mighty wheel, 
Blimber, “ tin's is very shocking.” and the young gentlemen were always 
“If you ulease,” *said Paul, “I stretched upon it. 
think if 1 might sometimes talk a little After tea there were exercises again, 
to old CJlubb, I should be able to do and preparations for next day by caudle- 
better.” light. And in due courso there was 

“Nonsense, Dorn bey,” said Miss bed ; where, but for that resumption of 
Blimber. “ 1 couldn’t hear of it. This the studies which took place in dreams, 
is not the place for Glubbs of any kind, were rest and sweet forgetfulness. 

You must take the books down, I sup- Oh Saturdays! Oh happy Satur- 
pose, Dornbey, one by one, and perfect days, when Florence always came at. 
yourself in the day’s instalment of sub- j noon, and never would-, in any weather, 
ject A, before you turn at all to subject j stay away, though Mrs. Pipchin snarled 
B. And now take away the top book, j and growled, and worried her bitterly, 
if you please, Bond bey, and return when ■ Those Saturdays were Sabbiths for at 
you are master of the theme.” j least two little Christians among all the 

Miss Blimber expressed her opinions : Jews, and did the holy Sabbath wurk 
on the subject of Paul’s uniijstructed j of strengthening and knitting up a 
r delight* ms if she j brother’s and a sifter’s love. / 
had expected this result, and were glad Not evpn Sunday nights—the heavy 
to* find that they must be in constant Sunday nights, whose shadow*darkened 
ommnnication. Paul withdrew with j the first waking burst of light on Sun- 
the top task, as he was told, and la- day mornings—couM mar.those* precious 
houred away at it, down below : some- Saturdays. Whether it, was the great 
times remembering every word of it, sea f^iore, where they sat, and strolled 
ami sometimes forgetting it all, and together; or whether it was only Mrs. 
everything else Insides: until at last Pipchin’s dull back room, in which she 
he ventured up stairs again to repeat j sang to him so softly, with his drowsy 
the h f sson, when it was nearly all driven head upon her arm ; Paul never cared, 
out of his head before he began, by Miss It was Florence. That was all he 
Blimber’s shutting up the book, and thought of. So, on Sunday nights, 
-eying, “ Go on, Bombay !” a proceed-! when tho Doctor’s dark door stood agape 
ingtv suggestive of the knowledge inside i to swallow him up for another week, 
of her, that Paul looked upon4.be yoiyig the time was come for taking leave oi 
lady with consternation, as a kind of j Florence ; no one else, 
learned Guy Faux, or artificial Bogle, Mrs. \Vickam had been drafted 
Stu fled full of scholastic- etrriw. home to the house in town, and Miss 

lie acquitted hirnself very well, never- Nipper, now a smart young woman, 
tin-less-and Miss Blimber, commending had come down. To many a single 
him as Jiving promise of getting on fust, combat with JVtys. Pipchin, did Uliss 
immediately oroviitedhrip with subject Nipper gallantly devote herself ; and if 
B ; from wlafflt'-'tieikialssed to C, Jfnd ever Mrs. Pipchin in all her life had 
eveif 1) before dinner. It was hard* found her match, she had found it now. 
woik, resuming his studies, soon after Miss Nipper threw, away the scabbatfP 
dinner ; and lie felt gbldy and confused the first moroifig she asose in Mrs. Pip- 
tn<l drowy and 4*11. But all the other chins house. ‘She asked and gave no 
younij gei,'S emen had similar sensations, quarter. She said it must be war, 
ind wenp^Jjged to resume their studies aud # waT it was; and Mrs. Pipchin lived 
too, if tlu-re were any comfort*in that. fr<*fci theft time in flie midst of sur- 
It was a wonder that the great clock in prises, harassing#, and defiances ; and 
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skirmishing attacks tliat came bouncing 
in upon her from the passage, even in 
unguarded moments of chops, and car¬ 
ried desolation to her very toast. 

Miss Nipper bad returned one Sun¬ 
day night with Florence, from walking 
back with 1’aul to the Doctor’s, when 
Florence took from her bosom a little 
piece of paper, on which she had pen¬ 
cilled down some words. 

‘ ‘ See here, Susan, ” she said. ‘ * Those 
are the names of the little books that 
Paul brings home to do those long 
qxercisee wifb, when he is so tired. I 
copied them last night while he was 
writing/’ 

“Don’t tliew ’em to me, Miss Floy, if 
you please,” returned Nipper, “ I’d as 
soon Hte Mrs. Pipchin.” 

“I want you to buy them for me, 
Susan, if you will, to-morrow morning. 

I have money enough,” said Florence. 

“ Why, goodness gracious me, Miss 
Floy,” returned Miss Nipper, i ‘how 
can you talk like that, when # you have 
books upon books already, and mas- 
terses and missisaes a toacliiug of you 
every thfugoontimnrl, though my belief is 
that your Va,lVIiss Don*bey, never would 
have learul you nothing, never \yould 
have thought of it, unless you M asked 
him—-when he couldn’t well refuse ; but 
giving consent when asked, and offer¬ 
ing when unasked, Miss, is quite two ■ 
things; I may not have my objections j 
to a young man’s keeping company ! 
with me, and when lie puts the question, j 
may say ‘ yes/ but that’s not saying j 
4 would you be so kind as like me.’ ” 

44 But you $an buy me the .books, j 


the little purse Florence held out with 
these words, or the gentle look of oil- 
treaty with which she seconded her 
petition. Susan put the purse in her 
pocket without reply, and trotted out 
at once upon her errand. 

The boosts were not easy to procure ; 
and the answer* at several shops was, 
either that they werd juAt out of them, 
or that they never kept them, or that 
they had had a great many last month, 
or that they expected a great many next 
week. Put Susan was not easily baffled 
in such an enterprise ; and having en¬ 
trapped a white-haired youth, in a 
black calico apron, from a library where 
she was known, to accompany her in 
her quest, she led him such a life in 
going.up and down, that he exerted 
himself to the utmost, if it were only 
to get rid of her ; and finally enabled 
her to return home in triumph. 

With these treasures then, after her 
own dafly r lessons were over, Florence 
sat down at night to track Paul’s foot¬ 
steps through the thorny ways of learn¬ 
ing ; and being possessed of a naturally 
quick and sound capacity, and taught 
by that most wonderful of masters, 
love, it was not long before she gained 
upon Paul’s heels, and caught and 
passed him. 

Not a word of this was breatned to 
Mrs. l’ipohin : but many a night when 
they were all in bed, and when Miss 
Nipper, with her hair in papers and 
herself asleep in some iincoraiortak*'* 
attitude, reposed unconscious Lip' her 
siyie ; and when the chiukiug ashes in 
the grate were cold and grey ; and when 


Susan; and you will, when you know I! the candles.-'were burnt down and gut- 


want them.” • ! tering out>—Florence tried so hard to 

“Well, Miss, "and why do you want be a substitute for one small Don* bey, 


'em V' replied Nipper ; adding, in a that her fortitude and perseverance 
lowd* voice, “If it wa^ to fling at Mrs. • might have almost won her a fiVe right 
Pipchin s head, 1 'd b\uy a cart-load.” i to bear the minu Jmm If.;. 

44 1 think 1 could perhaps give Paul; Vtnd hi gif wft.-when one 
Borne help, Husan, if I Inw/.these books,” "Saturday evening, as little Paul was 
Floi. necf, 1‘ntxJ makt* th^ coming sitting down us usual to “resume his 
week a little easier to h&r.' At feast I studies,” she sat.down by his side, 'and 


want to try. So buy them h * r mc » showed him all that was so rough, made 
dear, and I will never forget hov“ kind smooth, and all that was so cork, made 
it was of you to do it !*’ f clear and plain, before hint;-'. It w;is 

It must have Ken afhavder li’eart nothing’but a startled look in Paul's 

Susan Nippers that could have rejected face— a flush— a smile—-and then 
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a close embrace—bat God knows bow 
her heart leaped ap at this rich pay¬ 
ment for her trouble. 

* ‘Oil, Floy!” cried her brother, 
“How I lov£ vou ! How I lovo you, 
Floy !” 

“And I you, dear !” • 

“Oh ! I an^ sure of that, Floy.” 

He said no more about it, but all 
that (*vening sat close by her, very quiet; 
and iu the night he called out from his 
little room within hers, three or four 
times, that he loved her. 

Kegularly, after that, Florence was 
prepared to sit down, with Paul ou 
Saturday night, and patiently assist 
him through so much as they could an¬ 
ticipate together, of his next week’s 
work. The cheering thought tlgit lie 
was Hh'-urir.:: <-n where Florence had 
just to'.!--i lioi'.i-- him, would, of itself, 
have been a stimulant to Paul in the 
perpetual resumption of his studies; 
but collided with tho actual.jlightuning 
ofjiis load, consequent on this assist¬ 
ance, it saved him, possibly, from sink¬ 
ing underneath the burden which the 
fair Cornelia Blimber piled upon his 
back. 

It was not that Miss Blimber meant 
to he too hard upon him, or that Doctor 
Blimbcy meant to bear too heavily 
on the young gentlemen in general. 
Coruetia merely held the faith in which 
she had U en bred ; and tho Doctor, iu 
some partial confusion of his ideas, ro- 

“'Jed the young gentlemen as if they 
were. M Doctors, and were born grown 
up. Comforted by th*e applause of tfye 
young gentlemen’s nearest relations, 
and urged on by their hlindfc vanity and 
ifl-consideml haste, it would have been 
strange if Doctor Blimber had discovered 
his mistake, or trimmed his swelling 
sails to any other -feck. 

Thus in t}» ca^e ■ Jfaul. When 
D-ctor BlimbaSitiMp>: made great pro¬ 
gress, and was naturally clever, Mr. 4 
Dnuibey was more bent, than ever on 
his being forced and er;unrned. In the 
case of Briggs, /wheq Doctor Blim¬ 
ber reported that he did not make 
great pfogfosK yet, and was not natu¬ 
rally clover, Briggs epniov was inexo¬ 
rable in the same purpose. In short, , 


j however high and false the temfieraturo 
; at which the Doctor kept his hothouse, 
j the owners of the plants were always 
ready to lend a helping hand at the bel* 

| lows, and to stir the fire. 

Such spirits as he had in the outset, 

! Paul soon lost of course. But he re* 

! tained all that was strange, and old, 
and thoughtful in his character: and' 
: under •circumstances so favourable to 
1 the development of those tendencies, 
j became even more strange, and old, and 
i thoughtful, than before. 

! The only difference was, that he kept 
| his character to'himself. He grew more 
thoughtful and reserved, every day; 

1 and had no such curiosity in any living 
! member of the Doctor’s household, as 
\ he had had in Mrs. Pipchin. Ho Loved 
to be alone; and in those short intervals 
when he was not occupied with his 
books, liked nothing so well as wander* 
, ing about the house by himself, or ait- 
; ting on the stairs, listening to the great 
i clock in the hall. lie was intimate 
with all the paper-hanging in the house * 

. saw things that no one else saw iu th> 

. patterns ; found out miniature tiger 
I and lions running up ,\he* bedroon 
j walls < and squinting faces leering ii 
! the squares and diamonds of the floor 
j cloth. 

i The solitary child lived on, sur 
I rounded by this arabesque work of his 
! musing fancy, and no one understood 
| him. Mrs Blimber thought him “odd,” 

, and sometimes the servants said among 
1 themselves that little Dotri bey “moped 
j but that was all. 

Unless young Toots had some idea 
on the subject, to the expression of 
which he was wholly unequal. Ideas, 
like ghosts (according to tho common 
notion of ghosts), must be spoken to a 
little before they will explain them¬ 
selves ; and Toots had long left off ask¬ 
ing any questions of his own mind. 
‘Some mist there may have been, issu¬ 
ing frori that leaden qa&ct, his c.-v-* 
muziij 4 hieh»-if it coy id have taken 
shape and form, would have be*- me a 
genie ; but it could not; and it only so 
far followed the example of the smoke 
in l£e Arabian story, ins to roil out in a 
thick cloud, and there hang and hover. 
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bestowed upon the Caliph Harotin Al- 
rasehhl , he would have been all the 
better pleased. 

Aa this honour would have been an 
innovation and an experiment, Perch 
was fain to content himself by express¬ 
ing as well as he could, in his manner, | 
You are the light of my Byes. You are [ 
the Breath of my Soul. You are the j 
commander of the Faithful Perch ! W ith 
this imperfect happiness to cheer him, 
he would shut the door softly, walk 
away on .tiptoe, and leave his great 
chief to he stared at. through a dome- 
shaped window in the leads, by ugly, 
chimney pots and hacks of houses, and 
especially by the bold window of a hair¬ 
cutting saloon on a hist floor, where a 
waxen effigy, bald as a Mussulman in 
the morning, aud covered after eleven 
o’clock in the day, with luxuriant hair 
and whiskers in the latest Christian 
fashion, showed him the wrong side of 
Ha head for ever. 4 

Between Mr. Dombey and the com¬ 
mon world, as it was accessible through 
the medium of the outer office—to which 
M r. Dorn bey’s presence in his own room 
may be said to have struck like damp, 
or cold air—there wt're turn degrees of 
descent. Mr. Cork or in his own office 
was the first step ; Mr. Morfin, in hist 
own office, w;ts the second. Each of these 
gentlemen occupied a little chamber like 
a bath room, opening from the passage 
outside Mr. DomUy’s door. Mr. dar¬ 
ker, as Grand Vizier, inhabited the 
room that was nearest to the Sultan. 
Mr. Morfin, aa an officer of inferior state, 
inhabited the room that was nearest to 
the clerks. 

The gentleman last mentioned was 
a cheerful-looking, hazel-eyed elderly 
bachelor; gravely attired, as to his 
upper man, in blatjk; and as to his 
legs, in pepi>er and salt colour. His 
dark hair was just touched here and i 
jthere with^pecks of grey, as though tfie 
tread of Time had splashed i)‘ ; and his 
whiskers were already rvhitfc. .He had 
a mighty respect for Mr. Dombey, and , 
rendered him duo homage ; hut as he 
was of a genial temper him*el/, and 1 
never wholly at his ease in‘that Stately 
presence, he was disquieted by no jea- • 


I lousy of the many conferences enjoyec 
by Mr. darker, and felt a secret satis¬ 
faction in having duties to discharge, 
which rarely exposed him to be singled 
out .for such distinction. He was a 
great musical amateur in his way- 
after business; and had a paternal 
affection for Ills violoipelio, which was 
once in every week transported from 
Islington, his place of abode, to a cer¬ 
tain club-room hard by the Bank, where 
quartettes of the most tormenting 
and excruciating nature were executed 
every Wednesday evening by a private 
party. 

Mr. Carker was a gentleman thirty- 
eight or forty years old, of a florid 
complexion, and with two unbroken 
rowty of glistening teeth, whose regu¬ 
larity and whiteness were quite distress 
ing. It was impossible to escape the 
observation of them, for he showed 
then\.whenever he spoke ; and bore so 
wide a <cmile upon his countenance (a 
smile, however, very rarely, indeed, 
extending beyond his mouth), that 
there was something in it like the snarl 
of a cat. He affected a stiff white 
cravat, after the example of his princi¬ 
pal, arid was always closely buttoned 
up aud tightly dressed. Ilis manner 
towards Mr. Dombey was deeply con¬ 
ceived and perfectly expressed. He war. 
familiar with him, in the \ % ory ex¬ 
tremity of his sense of the distance 
between them. “Mr. Dombey, to a 
man in your position from a mw in 
mine, there i« no show of subservience 
compatible with the transaction of busi¬ 
ness between us, that I should think 
sufficient! I frankly tell you, Sir, I 
give it up altogether. I feel thift T 
could not satisfy my own mind ; aud 
Heaven knows, Mr. Dombey, you can 
afford to dispense with the endeavour.” 
If be had oarffid tljr/se words about 
with him, printfii (TITS placard, and had 
constantly offered it, to Mr. Dombey’* 
perusal on the breast of his coat, he 
could not have been more explicit than 
lie was. , \ * 

This was Carker the Manager Mr. 
Carker the Junior, WaSteta friend, 
was his brother; two or three years 
older than he, but widely removed in 
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station. The younger brother’s post 
was tin the top of the official ladder ; 
the eider brothers at the bottom. The 
eider brother never gained a stave, or 
raised his foot to mount one. Young j 
men passed alfbve hi head, and rose j 
and rose ; but he was always at the ( 
bottom. He ^'as quit# resigned to j 
occupy that low condition : never com- i 
plained of it: and certainly never hoped j 
to escape from it. 

‘‘How do you do this morning V* j 
said Mr. Carter the Manager, enter- j 
ing Mr. Dura bey's room soon after his ! 
arrival one day : with a bundle of pa- 1 
pers in his hand. 

“How do you do, Carter ? ” said) 
Mr. Dombey, rising from his chair, and ! 
standing with liia back to the {re. 

“ Have you any thing there for me ? ” 

“I don’t know that I need trouble 
you,” returned Carter, turning over 
the papers in his hand. “You have 
a committee to-day at thrqg, you 
know.” 

“ And one at three, three quarters,” 
added Mr. Dombey. 

* ‘ Catch you forgetting anything ! ” 
exclaimed Darker, still turning over 
his papers. “ if Mr. l’&id inherits 
your memory, he ’ll bo a troublesome ! 
customer in the house. One of you is 
enough.”* I 

“ YoJ have an accurate memory of j 
your own,” said Mr. Dombey. ; 

“Oh! //” returned the manager. ; 
“ It. ’s the only capital of a man like ( 
me ” ! 

Mr. Dombey did not look lest pom-^ 
puus or at all displeased, as be stood . 
leaning against the chimney-ifjece, sur¬ 
veying his (of course unconscious) clerk, 
from head to foot. The stiffness and 
nicety of Mr. Carter’s dress, and a cer¬ 
tain orrogiflhce of manner, either natural 
to him or imitaV'd f^u^ a• pattern not 
far off, gave gi^xt aiMbtiulial effect Uf 
his humility. He seemed a man who 
would contend against the power that 
vanquished him*, if he could, but who 
was utterly borne {own by the great¬ 
ness arid superiority of Mr. Dombey. 

“ I« M<yfi#bere ?” asked Mr. I)om» 
l>ey after a short pause, during Which 
Mr. Carter had been ‘fluttering his 
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j papers, am] muttering little abstracts 
i of their contents to himself. 

I “ Morfin ’s here, ” he answered, look- 
i ing up with his widest and most sudden 
smile ; “ humming musical recollec¬ 
tions — of his last night’s quartette 
party, I suppose—through the walls 
between us, and driving me half mad. 

I wish he VI make a bonfire of his 
violoncello, and burn Ids music books 
in it.” 

“ You respect nobody, Cork or, I 
think,” said Mr. Dombey. 

“No?” inquired darker, with an¬ 
other wide and inftst feline show of his 
teeth. “’Weill Not many ^people 1 
l>elieve. * I wouldn’t answer perhaps,” 
lie murmured, as if he were only think¬ 
ing it, “ for more than one.” 

A dangerous quality, if real; ami a 
not less dangerous one, if feigned. But 
Mr. Dombey hardly seemed to think so, 
as he still stood with his back to the 
lire, drawn up to his full height, and , 
looking at fyis head-clerk with a dig¬ 
nified composure, in which there seemed 
to lurk a stronger Latent sense of power 
than usual. 

“Talking of Morfin,” resumed Mr. 
darker, taking out one paper from the 
rest, “lie reports a junior dead in the 
agency at Barbados, and proposes to 
reserve n passage in the Son and Heir 

—she ’ll sail ip a month or so.for the 

successor. You don't care who goes, I 
suppose '( We have nubody of that sort 
here.” 

Mr. Dombey shook his head with 
supreme indifference. 

“It’s «o very precious appointment,” 
observed Mr. Carker, taking up a pen, 
with which to endorse a memorandum 
on the back of the paper*. “ I hope he 
may bestow it on some orphan nephew 
of a musical frient^. It may perhajui 
stop /tin fiddle-playing, if he has a gift 
that way. Who’s that ? Come in !” 

• “ I beg your pardon, Mr. Carker. I 
didn’t km|w you weje here, Sir,” an¬ 
swered Walter,,* appearing with some 
letters m his hand, unopened, and newly 
arrived. “ Mr. Carker the Juuiur, 
Sir--” 

At t^he fliention of €liin name, Mr. 
Carker Cite Manager was, or affected to 
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be, touched to the quick with shame I show of surprise, and taking up the pen 
ami humiliation. He cast his eyes full | to re-indorse the letter, as coolly as ho 
on Mr. Dombey with an altered and \ha& done before. “ ‘Send young vxay. 
apologetic look, abased them on the “Call him hack,’’ said Mr. Dombey. 

ground, and remained for a moment Mr. Carker was quick to do so, and 

without b peaking. Walter was quick to return. 

“I thought, Sir,” he said suddenly “Gay,” said Mr. Dombey, turning a 
and angrily, .turning on 'Walter, “ that little to lofk tffc him o^er his shoulder, 
you had been before requested not to “Here is a™” 

drag Mr. Carker the Junior into your “An opening,’’saidMr. Carker, with 
conversation.” his mouth stretched to the utmost. 

“X }>eg your pardon,” returned Wal- “In the West Indies. At Barbados, 
ter. “I was only going to say that I am going to send you,” said Mr. Dom- 
Mr. Carker the Junior had told me he bey, scorning to embellish the bare 
believed you were gone out, or I should truth, “to fill a junior situation in the 
not have knocked at the door when you counting-house at Barbados. Let your 
were engaged with Mr. Dombey. These uncle know from me, that I have chosen 
are letters for Mr. Dombey, Sir.” you to go to the West Indies.” 

“Very well, Sir,” returned Mr. Car- Walter’s breath was so completely 
ker the Manager, plucking them sharply taken away by his astonishment, that 
from his hand. “Go about your busi- he could hardly find enough for the 
mm” repetition of the words “West Indies.” 

But in taking them with so little “Somebody must go,” said Mr. 
ceremony, Mr. Corker dropped one on Dombey* “ and you are young and 
the floor, and did not see what ho had healthy, and your uncle's circumstances 
done ; neither did Mr. Dombey observe are not good. Tell your unde that you 
the letter lyiug near his feet,. Walter arc appointed. You will not go yet. 
hesitated for a moment, thinking that There will be an interval of a mouth — 
one or dther of them would uotice it; or two perhaps.” 

but finding that neither did, he stopped, “Shall I remain there, Sir?”in- 
camo hack, picked it up, and laid it quired Walter. 

himself cm Mr. Donibey’s desk. The “Will you remain there, Sir!” re¬ 
letters were post-letters; and it Imp- peafced Mr. Dombey, turning a little 
pened that tin* one in question was Mrs. more round towards him. “ What do 
I’ipchin’s regular report, directed as you mean ? What docs he mean, Car- 
usual —for Mrs. Jhpchin was but an in- ker ?” 

different pen-Vroiuan -by Florence. Mr. “ Live there, Sir,” faltered Walter. 

Dombey, having his attention silently “Certainly,” returned Mr. Dombey. 

called to this letter by Walter, started, Walter IxuvOd. 

and looked fiercely at him, .as if he “That *s all,” said Mr; Dombey, re¬ 
believed that ho had purposely'selected suxning his letters. “ You will explain 
it from all the rest. . to him in good time alwmt the usual 

“You can leave the room, Sir!” said outfit and so forth, Carker, of course. 
Mr. Dombey. haughtily. He needn't wait, Carker.” 

• Ho crushed the letter in his hand ; “ You peedn’t wait, Gay*” observed 

and having watched Walter out at the : Mr. Carker*; Jar* to t^ie gums, 
door, put it in his pocket without break- p “Unless,'’ Doml*»y, slop¬ 
ing the seal. • ping in his reading without looking off 

“You want somebody to end to the j the letter, and seeming to listen. “ L’u- 
Wesfc Indies, Aonwere saying,” observed | less he has anything to say.” 

Mr, Dombey, bwrf u dly. j “ No, Sir,” returned Walter, agitated 

“ Yes,” replied Carker. and confused' and almost stunned, as 

“Semi young Gay.” j^n infinite variety of picture" presented 

‘* Good, very good indeed. Soothing themselves to his mind : liming winch 
easier,” said Mr. Carker, wy&out any i Captain Cuttle, in his glazed hat, tram*- 



fixed with astonishment at Mrs. Mac* 
Stinger’s, and his uncle bemoaning his 
loss in the little back parlour, held 
prominent places. u I hardly know— 
I—I am much obliged, Sir.” 

“ He needn’t wait, Corker,” said Mr. 
Dora hey. 

And as Mr. Carker agaifi echoed the 
words, and also Allected his papers as 
if lie were going away too, Walter felt 
that his lingering any longer would be 
an unpardonable intrusion — especially 
as he had nothing to say—and therefore 
walked out quite confsundeu. 

doing along the passage, with the 
mingled consciousness aud helplessness 
of a dream, he heard Mr. Dombey’s 
door shut again, Mr. Carker came 
out: and immediately afterwards that 
gentleman called to him. * 

“Bring your friend Mr. Carker the 
Junior to mv room,'Sir, if you please/’ 
Walter went to the outer office and 
apprised Mr. Carker the Junior o? his 
errand, who accordingly came out from 
behind a partition whore he sat alone 
in one comer, and returned with him to 
the room of Mr. Carker the Manager, 
That gentleman was standing with 
his back to the fire, and his hands 
under his coat-tails, looking over his 
wiiif. 1 cravat, as unpromisingly as Mr. 
Doinbcy himself could have looked, j 
He received them without any change j 
in his altitude or softening of his harsh 
and black expression : merely signing 
to Walter to dose the door. 

“John Carker,” said the Manager, j 
when this was done, tuwiirig suddenly ! 
upon his brother, with his two rows off 


petod, and proclaimed dOUtiBuf})/ )$ 

thtt presenoe of t,he very House 1 In 
momenta of confidence too ? Do you 

tiiinV jour name is cakaiiM to tot* 
inonise in this place with trust and 
confidence, John Carker?’’ 

“No,” returned the other. “No, 
James. God knows I have no such 
thought.” 

“Wha,t is your thought, then?” 
said his brother, “and why do you 
thrust yourself in my way ? Haven't 
you injured me enough already ?” 

“I have never injured you, James, 
wilfully.” , 

“You are my brother,” said the 
Manager. • “ That’s injury enough.” 

“I wish I could undo il, James.” 

“I wish you could and would.” . 
During this conversation, Walter had 
looked from one brother to the other, 
with pain and amazement. H«* who 
was the Senior in years, and Junior in 
the house, stood, with hin eyes cast 
j upon the ground, and his head bowed, 
/humhi/ listening to the reproaejies of 
the other. Though these were rev - 
, deml very hitter by the tone and look 
! with which they were aecom/vuijyd, and 
j by the presence of Walter wTlorn they 
j so much surprised and shocke d, he 
j entered no other protest against plwrn 
than by slightly raising his right baud 
in a deprecatory manner, as if he would 
have said “Spare me?'’ So, had they 
been blows, and he a brave man, under 
strong constraint, and weakened by 
bodily suffering, he might have stood 
before the executioner. 

Generous and quick in all his emo- 


teeth bristling as if he would have bitten tions, aud regarding himself as the 
him, “ what is the league between you innocent occasion of these taunts, \Yal- 


•tnl this young man, in of which ter now struck in, with ail the earnest- 

i am haunted and hunted by the mem ness he felt. 

tion of yofr name ? Is it not enough “Mr. Carker,” he said* addressing 
for you, John C^rken that, I am vuur himself to the Manager. “Indeed, iu- 
uear relation ai^l cauH*detifeh myself*; deed, this is my fault solely. In a 
from that—” : kgid of heed lessness, for which I cannot 

“Say disgrace, James,’’ interposed blame myself enough, I hqvc, I have no 
th' 1 other in a-low voice, finding that doubt, men .iuned Mr barker the Junior 
be stammered for a word.* “You mean much oftencr tl^u was ntfaw-ary ; aud 
it, and have reason,*say itisgrace.” have allowed his name sometimes to 
“ l'romJh.|t disgrace,” assented his slip through my lips, when it was against 
brother with keen emphasis, “hut is* your cgpreq^ wish. But it has been 
the fa"t to i-e blurted (Ait and Iruiu- , my ownWufciake, g!ir. We have «<:va 
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exchanged one word upon the subject— 1 
very few, indeed, on any subject, And 
it lias not been,” added Walter, after a 
moment 1 b pause, “ all hecdlesBnesa on 
my part, Sir; for I have felt an inter- 1 
est in Mr. Carter ever since I have 
been here, and have hardly been able to 
help speaking of him sometimes, when 
I have thought of him so much ! ” j 

Walter said this from his /soul, and 
with the very breath of honour. For j 
he looked upon the bowed head, and | 
the downcast eyes, and upraised hand, 
and thought, ‘ \ have felt it; and why 
should .1 not avow it in behalf of this 
unfriended, broken man !’ 

“In Wuth v you have avoided me, 
Mr. Carker,” said Walter, with the 
tears rising to his eyes; so true was 
his compassion. “I know it, to my 
disappointment and regret. When I 
first came here, and ever since, I am 
sure I lmvo tried to be as much your 
friend, as one of my age could presume 
to he ; but it has been of no use.” 

‘And observe,” said the Manager, 
taking him up quickly, “ it will be of 
still less use, Gay, if you persist in 
forcing Alp .lolm Carter’s name on peo¬ 
ple’s attention. That is not the way to 
befriend Mr. John Oarker. Ask him if 
he thinks it is.” 

“It is no service tome,” said the 
brother. “It only loads to such a 
conversation as the present, which I 
need not say I could have well spared. 
No one cau bo a better friend to me 
he spoke here very distinctly, as if he 
would impress it upon Walter : “ than 
in forgetting me, and leaving jne to go 
my way, unquestioned and unnoticed.” 

“ Your memory not being retentive, 
Gay, of what you are told by others,” 
said Mr. Carker the Manager, warming 
himself w'itlf great and increased satis¬ 
faction, “I thought it well that you 
should be fold tmfis from the best autho¬ 
rity,” nod ding -towards his brother, 
“ You are hi%likely to forget it now, I 
hope. That’s alt, Gay. YAucango.” 

Walter passed out at the dour, and 
was about to eb*se it after him, when, 
hearing the mice of the brothers again, 
and also the mention of hi&own.,frame, 
he stood irresolutely, with low hand 


upon the lock, and the door ajar, un¬ 
certain whether to return or go away. 
In this position lie could not help over¬ 
hearing what followed. 

“ Think of me more leniently, if you 
can, James,” said John Carker, “when 
I toll you I have had—how could I 
help having, uvith ray history, written 
here ” — striking * himself upon the 
breast, “my whole heart awakened by 
my observation of that boy, Walter 
Gay. I saw in him when he first came 
bore, almost ray other self.” 

“Your other self!” repeated the 
Manager, disdainfully. 

“ Not as I am, but as I w’us when I 
first came here too ; as sanguine, giddy, 
youthful, inexperienced; flushed with 
the same restless and adventurous 
fancies ; and full of the same qualities, 
fraught with the same capacity of lead¬ 
ing on to good or evil.” 

“ I hope not,” said his brother, with 
some hidden and sarcastic meaning in 
his tone. 

“You strike me sharply ; and your 
j hand is steady, and your thrust is very 
' deep,” returned the other, speaking (or 
so Walter thought) as if some cruel 
weapon actually stabbed him as he 
spoke. “ I imagined all this when he 
was a boy. I Indioved it. It was a 
truth to me. I saw him lightly walk¬ 
ing on the edge of an unseen gulf where 
so many others walk with equal gaiety, 
and from which—■” 

“The old excuse,” interrupted his 
brother as he stirred the fire. “So 
many-* Go on; Say, so many fall.” 

“From which onk traveller fell,” 
returned jibe other, “who set forward, 
on his way, a boy like him, and miosed 
his footing more and more, and slipped 
a little and a little low er, and went on 
j stumbling still, until he ft” headlong 
| and found ’ ljiniseif below a shattered 
jnan. Tlffuk what I suffered, when L 
watched that boy.” 

“You have cmly yourself to thank 
for it,” retuhod the brother. 

“Only myself,” he assented with a 
sigh. “ I don t seek to divide the blame 
qr shame.” r , 

“You hnv€ divided the shame,’ 
James Carker umtu.r*d through his 
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teeth. And through so many and such 
dose teeth, he could mutter vjpll 
“Ah James,” returned his brother, 
speaking for the first time in an accent 
of reproach, and seeming, by the sound 
of his voice, Jo Vive covered his face 
with his hands, “Inavebeen, since then, 
a useful foil to you. You hav« trodden 
on me freely, fin your climbing up. 
Don’t spurn me with your heel !” 

A silence ensued. After a time, Mr. 
.darker the Manager was heard rustling 
among his papers, as if he had resolved 
to bring the interview to a conclusion. 
At the same time his brother withdrew 
nearer to the door. 

“ That’s all,’* he said. “I watched 
him with such trembling and such fear, 
as was some little punishment to me, 
until he passed the place where I •first 
full ; anti then, though I had been his 
father, T Indievo -I never could have 
thanked (bid more devoutly. I didn’t 
dare to warn him, and advise hin>; but 
i f I had seen direct cause, I would have 
Mi own him my example. I was afraid 
t" be seen speaking with him, lost it 
nhtmhl be thought I did him harm, and 
ti mpted him to evil, and corrupted him : 
<>r lost I realty should. There may lie 
.'Ti'dt contagion in me ; I don’t know. 
Fiore out ray history, in connexion with 
young Walter Gay, and what ho has 
made me feel ; and think of me more 
leniently, James, if you can.” 

With these words he came out to 
w hero Walter was standing. He turned 
a little paler when he saw him there, 
and paler yet when Walter caught him 
by the band, and said in a whisker : 

“Mr. Oarkcr, pray let me thank 
} ‘'U ! Let me say how mwelrl feel for 
yet? ! IIow sorry I am, to have been 
the unhappy cause of all this ! How I 
almost loMc upon you now as my pro¬ 
tector ami guardian ! How very, very 
much, I feel olftjgcdM* you and pit£ 
y- u !’* said Walter squeezing both his 
hands, and hardly kiymng, in his agi¬ 
tation, what loyli^Ar said* 

Mr. Morfm’s room being close at hand 
or I empty, and the dofr wide open, 
:hcv moved thither by one accord : the 
pierage If lug seldom free from. some 
hlie passing to or fro. When they were 


there, and Walter saw in Mr. darker’s 
face some traces of the emotion within, 
he almost felt as if he had never .seen 
the face before; it was so greatly 
changed. 

“Walter,” he said, laying his hand 
on his shoulder. “I am fir removed 
from you, and may X ever be. Do you 
know what 1 am ?” 

! “What you are !” appeared to hang 
1 on Walters lips, as he regarded him 
attentively. 

“It was begun,” said darker, “before 
my twenty-first birthday—Jed up to, 
long before, but not begun till near 
that time. I ha<1 robbed them when I 
came of age. I robbed them afterwards. 
Before my twenty- hocou d'Tirthday, it 
was all found out; and then, Walter, 
from all men’s society, I died.” 

! Again his last few words hung trem¬ 
bling upon Walter’s lips, but he could 
. neither utter thorn, nor any of his own. 

“The House was very good tome. 
May Heaven reward “the old man fob his 
forbearance ! This one, too, his son, 
who was then newly in the firin’, where 
I had held great trust! I was called 
into that room which fs now his— I have 
never entered it since—aJH^ofome out, 
what ypu know life. For many years I 
sat in my preseut seat, alone as now, 
but then a known and recognized exam¬ 
ple to the rest. They were all merciful 
to me, and I lived. Time lias altered 
that part of my poor expiation ; and I 
think, except the throe heads of the 
House, there is no one here vftm knows 
my story rightly. Before the little boy 
grows up, and has it told to him, my 
corner may lie vacant. 1 would rather 
that it might be so ! This is the only 
change to me* since that day, when I left 
all youth, and hope, and good men’s 
company, behind me in that room. G >d 
bless you, Walter « Keep you, and nil 
dear to you, in honesty, or strike them 
dead ! ” 

* Some recollection of his trembling 
from head to foot, as. if with excessive 
cold, a^td •'/£ W bursting into tears, 
was all that Walter could add to this, 
when he tried to recall exactly what bad 
passed between them. 

Walter saw hixii\nexf., he was 
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bending over his desk in his old silent, 
drooping, humbled way. Then, observ¬ 
ing him at bis work, and feeling how 
resolved he evidently was that no further 
intercourse should arise between them, 
and thinking again and again on all he 
had seen and heard that morning in po 
short a time, in connection with the 
history of both the Carkers, Walter 
could hardly believe that he was under 
orders for the West Indies, and would 
soon be lost to (Tnele Sol, and Captain 
Cuttle, and to glimpses few and far 
between oY Florence Pombey—no, he 
meant Faul—and to all he loved, and 


I liked, and looked for, in his daily 
| life. 

But it was true, and the news had 
already penetrated to the outer office ; 
for while he sat with a heavy heart, 
pondering on these things, and resting 
his head upon his arm, Perch the mes¬ 
senger, (Je.'jeoniliiig from his mahogany 
bracket, and jogging lAs elbow, begged 
his pardon, but wished to say in his ear, 
Pid he think he could arrange to send 
homo to England a jar of preserved 
(linger, cheap, for Mrs. Perch’s own 
eating, in the course of her recovery 
from her next confinement ? 


CHAPTER XXV. 

PAUL (1ROW8 MOKE AND MORE OLD- PA SIT tON ED, AND GOES HOME FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS. 



proacbixl, no indecent manifestations of 
joy were exhibited by the leaden-eyed 
young gentlemen, assembled at Doctor 
Blimberk^. Any such violent expres¬ 
sion as “breaking \ip,” would have 
been quite inapplicable *to that polite 
establishment. The young gentlemen 
oozed away, semi-annually, to their own 
homos; but they never broke up. They 
would have scorned the action. 

Tozer, who was constantly galled and 
tormented by a starched white cambric 
nock-kerchief, which lie wore at the 
express desire of Mrs. To/.er, his parent, 
who, designing him for the Church, 
was of opinion that he couldn’t be in 
that forward state of preparation too 
soon—Tozer said, indeed, that, choos¬ 
ing between two evils, he thought he 
wo.uld rather stay where he was, than 
go home. However* inconsistent this 
declaration might appear with that 
passage in TojflMg^&eay on the subject,, 
wherein be Q&d'"observed “that the 
thoughts* of hoiae and all its recollec¬ 
tions, awiitapM it» hia* toind thv most 
pleasing 4p&tions of anticipation and 
dedi~ht,” and had also likened himself to 
a Roman (ionend, Rushed wi$b a tg»eent 
victory over vue ieeni, or lad&b with 


Carthaginian spoil, advancing within a 
few hours’ march of the Capitol, pre¬ 
supposed, for the purposes of the simile, 
to he the dwelling-place of Mrs. Tozer, 
still it was very sincerely made. For 
it seemed that Tozer had a dreadful 
uncle, who not only volunteered exami¬ 
nations of him, in the holidays, on 
abstruse points, but twisted *iimoceut 
events and things, anti wrenchvjl them 
to the same, fell purpose. B.» that it* 
this uncle took him to the Flay, or, on 
a similar pretence of kindness, carried 
him to see a Giant, or a Dwarf, or a 
Conjurer, or anything, Tozer knew he 
had read up some classical allusion to 
the subjecj beforehand, and was thrown 
into a staff of mortal apprehensioji : 
not foreseeing where he might break 
out, or what authority he might not 
quote against him t 

As to Briggs, his father made no 
sjiow of artifietf id*ont it. He never- 
would leave hint alone? So numerous 
and severe werey^c mental trials of 
that unfortunate } r 4 b in vacation 
time, that the friends of the family 
(then resident near Bayswatcr, London) 
seldom approached the ornamental piece 
of water in Kensington Gardens, with¬ 
out a vague expectation of seeing 
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Master Brio’s bat floating- on the 
Kurface, aii'i an unfinished exercise 
lying on the bank. Briggs, therefore, 
was net at ail sanguine on the subject 
of holidays ; j^id hesc two sharers ol’ 
little Paul's bedroom were so fair a 
sample of the young jgentlfcmen in 
general, that tile nrnst elastic among 
them contemplated the arrival of those 
festive jriTiodfl with genteel resignation. 

. It was far otherwise with little. Paul. 
Tlie end of these first holidays was to 
witness his separation from Florence, 
but who ever looked forward to the 
end of holidays whose beginning was 
not yet come! Not Paul, assuredly. 
As the happy time drew near, the lions 
and tigers climbing up the bedroom 
walls, became quite tame and frolic¬ 
some. The grim, sly faces in the 
squares and diamonds of the floor¬ 
cloth, relaxed and peeped out at him 
with less wicked eyes. The gravr old ; 
dock had more of personal interest in 


and guardian of Dorn bey, and the cir* 
j cum stance became so notorious, even to 
I Mrs. Pipchin, that the good old crea- 
j ture cherished feelings of bitterness and 
jealousy against Toots ; and, in the 
sanctuary of her own home, repeatedly 
denounced him as “a ckuckhifcaded 
noodle.” Whereas the. ihnocent Toots 
had no more idea of awakening M rs. 
Pipchin’s wrath, than he had of any 
other definite possibility or proposition. 
On the contrary, he was disposed to 
consider her rather a remarkable cha¬ 
racter, with many points of interest 
about her. For this reason he smiled 
on her" with so much iy*Wimy, and 
asked her how she did, so often, in the 
course of her visits to little Paul, that 
at last she one night told him plainly, 
she wasn’t used to it, whatever lie 
might think ; and she could not, and 
she would not bear it, either from him¬ 
self or any other puppy then existing : 
at which unexpected acknowledgment 


the tone of its formal inquiry ; and the of his civilities, Mr. Toots was bo 
re stless sea went rolling on all night, alarmed that he secreted himself in a 
to the sounding of a melancholy strain retired .,pot until she. had gone. Nor 
—yet it was pleasant too—that rose did he ever again face t^e, doughty 
and fell with the waves, and rocked Mrs. Pipchin, unejer DocttTr ‘iilimber’o 
him, as it were, to sleep. roof. • 

Mr. Feeder, B.A., seemed to think They were within two or throe weeks 
that he, y>o, would enjoy the holidays of the holidays, when, one day. Cor- 
very inu^h. Mr. Toots projected a life nSlia Blimber called Paid into Lor room, 

• i holidays from that time forth ; foiyi and said, “Dombey, I am going to send 
as he regularly informed Paul every home your analysis.” 
day, it was his “ last half ” at Doctor “ Thank you, Ma'am,” returned 
Blimber’s, and he was going to begin to Paul. 

come into his property directly. j “You know what I mean, do you, 

It was perfectly understood between Dombey ?” inquired Miss Blimber, 
Paul and Mr. Toots, that t^iey were j looking .*hard at him through the 
intimate friends, notwithstanding their ; spectacles, 
distance in point of years and station, j “No, Ma’am,” said Paul. 

As the vacation approached, and Mr. j “Dombey, Dombey,” said Miss 

Tfiotv.breatj^id harder and stand oftencr ; Blimber, “ I begin to be afraid you a/w 
in Paul’s society, than he'had done j a sad boy. When ^ou don’t know ithe 
1 •* fvjr*., Paul knew tlard* h‘e meant ke # ; meaning of an expression, why dm’t 
vas sorry they w$re go jig to lose sight | yqp seek for information ?” 
of each other, and ^lt very much! “Mrs. Pipchin told me I wasn't t o 
obliged t*> him patronage and ask questions,” rej-unfed Paul, 

good •ifftnion. , I “ I must* be^f .you no? to mention 

It was even understood by Doctor ‘ Mrs. Pipchin to me, on any account, 
Blimber, J\Ir*. Blimber, and Miss Dombey,” returned Miss Blimber. “1 
Blimber, a> well as by the young, gen-*; couldn’i think of allowing it The 
tlerucii in general, that Toots had ; course study here, is "'Very far re- 
somoly.jw constituted himself protector ; moved fro\ anything of thassort. A 
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repetition of such allusions would make j 
it necessary for mo to request to hear, ! 
without a mistake, before breakfast- 
time to-morrow morning, from Verb urn 
personate down to si mil Urn a cyyno.” 

“I didn’t m&ui, Ma’am,” began little 
Paul^ 

* Wnuat trouble you not to tell me 
that you didn’t moan, if you please, 
l)oml«y,” r Haid Miss HIituber, *wbo pre¬ 
served an awful politeness in her 
admonitions. “ That is a line of 
argument* 1 couldn’t dream of per¬ 
mitting.” 

Paul felt it safest*to say nothing at 
all, so he,only looked at Miss 
spectacles. uKss Blimber having shaken 
her head at him gravely, referred to a 
paper lying before her. 

“ ‘ Analysis of the character of P. 
Domliey. If my recollection serves 
me,” said Miss Blimber breaking off, 
“the word analysis as opposed to 
synthesis, is thut» defined by Walker 
‘The resolution of an object, whether 
of the senses or of the intellect, into 
its first elements.’ As opposed to syn¬ 
thesis, you observe. Now you know 
what, afitliy is is, Dombey.” 

Dombey didn’t sediu to lie absolutely 
blinded by the light let in upon his 
intellect, but he made Miss Blimber a 
little bow. 

“ ‘ Analysis* resumed Miss Blimber, 
easting her eye over the paper, 4 of the 
diameter of P.< Dombey.* I find that 
the natural capacity of Dombey is 
ext re no ly good; and that his general 
disposition to study may be stated in J 
au equal ratio. Thus, taking eight as 
our standard and highest number, I 
find these qualities in Dombey slated 
*iieh at six throe-fourths!” 

Miss Windier paused to see how 
Paul received this «th*wh, Being unde¬ 
cided whether six three fourths, meant 
.six pounds fifteen, or sixpence three 


j “‘Violence two. Selfishness two. 

! Inclination to low company, as evinced 
in the case of a person named Glubb, 

, originally seven, but since reduced. 
! Gentlemanly demeanour four, and iiu* 
i proving with advancing years.* Now 
! what I ,particularly wish to call your 
attention <to, °Dombcy t is the general 
observation at tlie close, of this ana* 
lysis.” 

Paul set himself to follow it with 
great care. 

“ ‘ It may be generally observed of 
Dombey,’ *’ said Miss Blimber, reading 
in a loud voice, and at every second 
word directing her spectacles towards 
the little figure before her; “ ‘that his 
abilities and inclinations are good, and 
that he has made as much progress as 
under the circumstances could have 
been expected. But it is to be lamented 
of this young gentleman that he is 
singular (what is usually termed old- 
fash u>u**d) in bis character and conduct, 
and that., without presenting anything 
tu either which distinctly calls for 
reprobation, he is often very unlike 
other young gentlemen of his age ami 
social position.’ Now Dombey,” said 
Miss Biuuber, laying down the paper, 
“ do you understand that ?” 

“I think J do, Ma'am,”said Paul. 

“This analysis, you see,'Dombey,” 
Miss Blimber continued, “is'-going to 
be sent home to your respected parent. 
It will naturally be very painful to him 
to find that you are singular in your 
diameter and conduct. It is naturally 
| painfol to ns I for we can’t like you, 
yon know, Dombey, as well as we could 
wish.” 1 

She torched the child upon a tender 
point. He had secretly become more 
ami more solicitous from day to day, as 
the time of his departure 1 drew more 
near, that all ^h^’iouse should like him. 
For some hidden recoil, very imper- 


farthings, or six foot three, or thVee fictly uudersto-d by himself--if under- 
quarters past, six, or six somethings stood at all—life-felt a gradually irt- 
that he hadn’t learnt, yet, wph three creasing impulse JiiTcction, towards 
unknown something elsos over, Paul almost everything find everybody in the 
rublnid his hands and looked straight at place. lie could” not bear to think 
Miss Blimber.^ It happened to answer /hat they would Ik* quite - indifferent to 
as well as ay^thiux else h<? cop'd have him Vhen he was gone. lit*, wanted 
done ; and/Cornelia proceed^.' them to remember him kindly ; and he 
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had made it his business even to con¬ 
ciliate a great hoarse shaggy dog, 
chained up at the back of the house, 
who had previously been the terror of 
his life: that even he might miss him • 
■when he was nhlonge, there. j 

Little thinking that in this„he only 
showed again t^ie diffeitnc* between 
himself and ilia compfcrs, poor tiny Paul 
set it forth to Miss Blimber as well as 
he could, and begged ber, in despite of 
the official analysis, to have the good¬ 
ness to try and like him. To Mrs. 
Hlimber, who had joined them, he 
preferred the same petition : and when 
that lady could not forbear, even in bis . 
presence, from giving utterance to her 
often-repeated opinion, that he was an 
odd child, Paul told her that he was ' 
sure she was quite right; that lie 
thought it must ho his bones, but he j 
didn’t know; and that he hoped she 
would overlook it, for he was fonjj of 
them all. •*• 

•Not BO fond,” said Paul, with a 
mixture of timidity and perfect frank¬ 
ness, which was one of the moBt pecu¬ 
liar and most engaging qualities of the 
child, ‘ ‘ not ao fond as 1 am of Florence, i 
of course; that could never be. You ! 
couldn’t expect that, could you, 
Ma'am ?” 

“Oh ! the old-fashioned little soul!” 
cried Mrs* Blimber, in a whisper. 

“But I like everybody here very 
much,” pursued Paul, “and I should, 
grieve to go a way, and think that any 
one was glad that I was gone, or didn’t 
care.’ 4 

Mrs Blimber was now quite sure 
that Paul was tho oddest chifd in the 
wiirVI; and when she told the Doctor 
what had passed,'’the Doctor did not 
controvert his wife's opinion. But be 
said, as hetiad said before, when Paul 
first came, that study«wqpld do much ; 
and be also said, he hg.d said on that 
occasion, “Bring him-on, Cornelia! 
Bring him on !” * 

Cornqjia had always brought him on 
a** vigorously as she could ; and Paul 
had had a hard life of it. But over 
and above the fritting through his tasks, 
he had long had another purpose alVavs 
present to him, and to w’hieh he still 


held fast. It was, to be a gentle, use¬ 
ful, quiet little fellow, always striving 
to secure the love and attachment of 
the rest; and though he was yet 
often to bo seen at bis old post on tho 
stairs, or watching the waves and 
clouds from his solitary window, fyp was 
offcener found, too, among the other 
boys, modestly rendering them some 
little voluntary service. Tims it came 
to pass, that even among those rigid ami 
absorbed young anchorites, who morti¬ 
fied themselves beneath the roqf of Doctor 
Blimber, Paul was an object of general 
interest; a fragile little plaything that 
they all .liked, and that no ^nie would 
have thought of treating To uglily. But 
he could not change Ids nature, or re¬ 
write tho analysis; and so they all 
agreed that Dombey was old-fashioned. 

There were some immunities, how¬ 
ever, attaching to the character enjoyed 
by no one else. They could have better 
spared a newer-fash tuned child, and 
that alono was much. When the others 
only bowed to Doctor Blimber and fa¬ 
mily on retiring for the night, Paul 
would stretch out Ins morsel of a 
hand, and boldly shake tins Doctor’s ; 
also Mij). BJimbcr # s ; also Cornelia's. 
If anybody was to be begged off from 
impending punishment, Paul was always 
the delegate. The weak eyed young 
man himself had once consulted him, in 
reference to a little breakage of glass 
and china. Arid it was darkly rumoured 
that the butler, regarding him with 
favour such as that, stern man had never 
.shown before to mortal boy, had some- 
limes mingled porter with his table- 
beer to make him strong. 

Over and above these extensive pri¬ 
vileges, Paul bad free right of entry to 
Mr. Feeder’s room, from which apart 
ment he had twice Jed Mr. Toots into 
the open air in a state of faintness, <\>n 
sequent on an unsuccessful attempt to 
Birfbke a very blunt cigar : one of a 
bundle which that young gentleman bad 
covertly jnn chased # *on the'shingle fi "in 
a most desperate smuggler, who bad 
acknowledged, in confidence, that two 
hundred pounds was the price s» t m-on 
iiis bea^dead or alive, by-}he i'«- ! *m 
House. to was a snug room, Mr, 
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Feeder’s, "with his bed in another little ! wild adventure, and was almost afraid 
room inside of it; and a flute, which ' of such a slashing person. 

Mr. Feeder couldn’t play yet, but was Going into this room one evening, 
„«mg to make a point of learning, lie ! when the holidays were very near, Paul 
said, hanging up over the fire-place, j found Mr. Feeder filling up the blanks 
There were some books in it, too, and a in some printed letters* while some 
fishing-rod; for Mr. Feeder said lie others, already filled up and strewn 
should certainly make a point of learn- before kim,4vere being folded and scaled 
ing to fish, when he could find time, j by Mr. Toots. Mr.’Feeder said, “Aha, 
Mr. Feeder had amassed, with' similar / Doruhey, there you are, are you ? ”— 
intentions, a beautiful Utile curly se-j for they were always kind to him, and 
conddiand key-bugle, a chess-board and / glad to see him-and then said, tossing one * 
men, a Spanish Grammar, a set of, of the letters towards him, “And there 
’sketching materials, ami a pair of box.-! you are, too, Pombey. That's yours.” 
ing-gloves. The art oT self-defence Mr. “Mine, Sir?” said Paul. 

Feeder s:*^ lie should undoubtedly j “ Your invitation,” returned Mr. 

make a point of learning, as he coii- j Feeder. 

sidered it the duty of every man to do ; j Paul, looking at it, found, in cop- 
fur it might lead to the protection of a : per-plate print, with the exception of 
female in distress. j Ids own name and the date, which 

Hut Mr. Feeder’s great possession j were in Mr. Feeder’s penmanship, that 
was a large green jar of snuff, which | Doctor and Mrs. Bliruber requested the 
Mr. Toots had brought down as a pro- j pleasure of Mr. P. Bomhoy'.s company 
sent, at the close of the last vacation ; j at an e-vrly party on Wednesday Even 
and for whndj lie had paid a high price, ing the Seventeenth Instant; and that 
as having been the genuine property of j the hour was half-past seven o’clock ; 
the Prince Regent. Neither Mr. Toots 1 and that the object wan Quadrilles. Mr. 
nor Mr^l’coder could partake of this i Toots also showed him, by holding up 
or any mhtir snuff, even in the most J a companion sheet of paper, that 1W- 
s tin ted and moderate degree, without! tor and Mrs. J’limber requested the 
being seized with convulsions of sneer,-1 pleasure of Mr. Toots’s company at an 
ing. Nevertheless it was their great j early party on Wednesday Evening the 
delight to moisten a box-full with {Seventeenth Instant, when < the hour 
cold tea, stir it up on a piece of j was half-past seven o’clock, and when 
parchment with a paper-knife, and j the object was Quadrilles. lie also 
devote themselves to its con- ■ found, on glancing at the table whore 
sumption then and there. In the j Mr. Feeder sat, that the pleasure ol 
<vnu o of which cramming of their. Mr. Briggs’s company, and of Mr. To- 
noscs, liny endured surprising torments ; zerY‘company, and of every young 
with the constancy of martyrs : and, ! gentleman's company, was requested by 
drinking table-beer at intervals, felt j Doctor and Mrs. Blirnber on the same 
all the glories < f dissipation. j genteel occasion. 

To Ftlle Paul sitting silent in their! Mr. Feeder then told him, to his 
r.ompat.y, and by the side of his chiefj great joy, that his sister was invited, 
patron, Mr. Toots,'there was a dread and that it was a half-yearly event, and 
charm in these reckless occasions : and that, as the holidays, began that day, 
wln n Mr. Feeder spoke of the dark ‘'he could go away wij|i bis sister after 
mysteries of LoudotH,^ j^d told Mr. j the party, if ft* liked, whmli Paul iu- 
Toi'ts that *he was jpuog to observe it! terrapted him t< say he would like, 
himself dosMy ia jdkits ramifications ' very much.' Mr. Vetter then gave him 
in the approaching holidays, and for to understand that he would be ex- 
that purpose luui made amnjjpments to levied to inform Doctor and Mrs. Blim- 
boaivl with two old maiden Indies at .her, in superfine small-V’uv.l, that Mr. 
IYchhaiu, PkuJ regarded him if lie P. Bom hoy would be happy to have the 
were the hero of some hook/• i travels or honour of waiting on them, in accord- 
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ance with their polite nvitation. Lastly, 
Mr. Feeder said, he id better not refer 
to the festive occa m, in the hearing 
of Doctor and Mrs. Blimher; as these 
preliminaries, grid the whole of the ar¬ 
rangements, were conducted on prin¬ 
ciples of classical it y and fcigh Breeding; 
and that Doctor and Mrs. Blimber on 
Die one hand, and the young gentlemen 
oil the other, were supposed, iu their 
wh elastic capacities, not to have the 
least idea of what was iu the wind. I 
Paul thanked Mr. Feeder for these j 
hints, ami pocketing his invitation, sat : 
down on a stool by the side of Mr. j 
Tools as usual. But Paul's head, 
had long been ailing more or less, 
was sometimes very heavy and pain fill, 
fob. so uneasy that night, that he was j 
obliged to support it on bis hand. And j 
yet ii dr- pod that by little and little 
it sunk on Mr. Toots’s knee, and rested 
tliere, as if it had jio care to beaver 
lifted up again. 9 

That was no reason why lie should 
bo d< :if; but ho must have been, he 
thought, for, by and by, lie heard Mr. 
Fouler railing in his oar, and, gently 
shaking him to rouse his attention. 
And when he raised his head, quite 
soared, and locked about, him, bo found 
th..t Doctor Blimber had come into the 
room ; anfl that the window was open, 
and thatfliis forehead was wet with 


which ho had expected to find it, and 
almost thought, at first, that Mr. 
Toots was going to walk straight up 
the chimney. 

It was very kind of Mr. Toot* to 
cr.rry him to the top of the house si> 
tenderly ; and Paul told him that it 
was. But Mr. Toots said he would do 
a great # deal more than that, il he 
I could; and indeed he did more us it 
was ; for he helped Paul to undress, and 
helped him to bed, in the kindest man¬ 
ner possible, and then sat •down by 
the bedsido and phuckled very much ; 
while Mr. Feeder, B.A., leaning over 
the bottom of the bedsteipirsct all the 
little bristles on his head bolt upright 
with his bony hands, and then made 
believe to spar at Paul with great 
science, on account of his being all 
right again, which was so uncommonly 
facetious, and kind too,in Mr. Feeder, 
that Paul, not being.able to make up 
his mind whether it was best to laugh 
or cry at him, did both at once. 

How Mr. Toots melted away, and 
Mr. Feeder changed into Mrs. Pipchin, 
Paul never thought of asking; .neither 
| was he at all curious to Ttnow ; but 
when h« saw Mrs. Pipchin standing at 
the bottom of the bed, instead of Mr. 
Feeder, he cried out, “Mrs. Pipchin, 
don’t tell Florence ! ” 

“Don’t tell Florence what, my little 


sprinkled water; though how all this j Paul ?” said Mrs. Pipchin, coming 
had been done without bis knowledge, j round to the bedside, and eittiug down 
was very curious indeed. | in the chair. 

“Alt'! Come, come ! That ? s ^ell ! j “ About me,” said Paul 
How is my little friend now ?” said “No, no,” said Mrs. Pipchin. 

Ihvt'.j Blimher, encouragingly* “What do you think I mean to do 

“(Mi, quite well, tliauk you Sir,” when I grow up, Mrs. Pipchin?” iu- 
sai'FPaul. quired Paul, fuming his. face towards 

But there seemed to be something her on his pillow, and resting his chin 
the matter with the floor, for he couldn’t j wistfully on his folded hands. 

■-inml upoif it steadily ; and with the j Mrs. Pipchin eouRlu’t guess. 

Tvy.ll:-* to«. ; for they wcl*r inclined to turn] “ f mean,” said Paul, “to put my 
r.'iuui and round* and •could only be tuqjrey all together in one Bank, never 
stopped by being looked at very hard'try to get anymore, go away into Die 
itehrd. Mr. Toots’s head had the ap- j country with, my d*rlixfgFlorence, have’ 
penrane# of being “at onep bigger and j a beautiful gariRin, fields, and woods, 
farther off than was quite natural: and j and live there with her all my life 1 
when he took Paul in his arms, to j “Indeed !” cried Mrs. Pipchin. 

earn him ify-sliiirs, Paul observed.wit-h j “ Yea” said Paul. “ fr hat V what I 

u.'oroni>hjuvnt that the door was in | mean to-be when I—lie stopped, 

quite a different place from that in i and nonrlurai for a moment. 
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Mrs. Pipchm’B grey eye scanned his have gained® be *^ 

tlMiu.htfiil fare cose, and before that day. that tlieu 

h “ lf I grow up,” said Paul.- Then was no immediate cause for-what? 
he went fn immediately to tell Mrs. Paul lost that word. And that the 
Pipchin all about the party, about Flo- little fellow had a fine mmd, but was 
reuce’s invitation, about the pride he an old-fashioned boy. 
would have in the admiration that WbaV . 0 ^ f f hlon ,°?“ , d h , 

would be felt for her by all the boys, wondered Vith a palpitating heart, that 
about their being so kind to him and was so visibly expressed in lum ; so 
fond of him, about his being so fond of plainly seen by so many people . 
them, and about his being so glad of it. He could neither make it out nor 
Then he told Mrs. I’ipchiu about the trouble himself long with the effort 
analysis,'and about his being certainly Mrs. Pipchin was again beside him, il 
' old-fashioned, aud took Mrs. Pipchin’s she had ever been away (he thought she 
opinion on that point, and whether she had gone out with the Doctor, but it 
know why i\,was, and what it meant, was all a dream perhaps), and presently 
Mrs. Pipchindenied the fact altogether, a bottle and glass got into her hands 
as the shortest way of getting out of magically, and she poured out the con- 
the difficulty ; but Paul was far from tents for him. After that, he had some 
satisfied with that reply, aud looked so real good jelly, which Mrs. Blimbcr 
searchiugly at Mrs. Pipchin for a truer brought to him herself; and then he 
answer, that she was obliged to get up was so well, that Mrs. Pipchin went 
and look out of, the window to avoid I homo, at his urgent solicitation, and 
his eves. ’ /Briggjf and Tozer came to bed. Poor 

There was a certain calm Apothecary, Briggs gram bled terribly about his own 
who attended at the establishment when analysis, which could hardly have dis- 


any of the yoiyi g gentlemen were ill, 
and sojrwkow he got into the room and 
appeared at the bedside, with Mrs. 
Blimbcr. How they came there, or 
how long they had been there, Taul 
didn’t know; but when he saw them, 
he eat up in bed, and answered all the 
Apothecary’s questions at full length, 
and whispered to him that Florence was 
not to kuow anything about it, if he 
pleased, and that he had sot his mind 
upon her coming to the party. He was 
very chatty with the Apothecary, and* 
they parted excellent friend?, Lying 
down again with his eyes shut, he 
hoard the Apothecary say, out of the 
room and quite a long way off—or he 
dreamed it—that there was a want of 
vital power (whatSvas that, Paul won* 
tiered !' and gr&gt constitutional weak¬ 
ness. That MPiitc little fellow had % set 
his heart dal^irting with his school¬ 
mates on the seventeenth, it would be | 
better to indulge the Haney if he grew 
no worse. That he was glad to hear 
from Jim Pipchin, that the little fel¬ 
low would go to his friends in London * 
on the eighteenth. That *o would 
writ* U Mr. Dombey, whe . he should i 


composed him more if it had been a 
chemical process ; hut he was very good 
to Paul, and so was Tozer, and so were 
all the rest, for they every one looked 
in before going to bed, and said, “How 
are you now*, Dombey?” “Cheer up, 
little Dombey 1” and so forth. After 
Briggs had got into bed, be iay awake 
for a long time, still bemoaning his 
analysis, and saying he knew it was all 
wrong, and they couldn’t have analysed 
a n^urderer worse, and how would 
Doctor Blimber like it if his pocket- 
money depended on it ? It was very 
easy, Briggs said, to make a galley* 
slave of a hoy all the half-year, and 
then score him up idle ; and to crib 
two dinners a-week out of his board, 
and then* score him up f reedy; hut 
that wasn't g#idfc to*be submitted to, 
he believed, was it ?» Oh ! Ah ! 

Before the* weak-eyed young man 
performed fc on the gong next morning, 
he came up ^tairsto Paul and told him 
he was to ^0 stijl, which Paul very 
gladly did. Mrs. Pipchin reappeared 
a little before the Apolhcvary, and a 
little after the good young woman whom 
Paul had seen cleaning the Htove on 
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that first morning (how long ago it The workman on the steps was vcrj 
seemed now !) had brought him his civil; and as he said, when he observed 
breakfast. There was another con* Paul, “How do you do, sir?” Paul 
Bultatiou a long way off, or else Paul got into conversation with him, and 
dreamed it again ; and then the Apo- told him he hadn’t been quite well 
thecary, comfcig back with Doctor and lately. The ice being thus broken, 
Mrs B limber, said : , Paul asked him a multitude of queu- 

“Yes, I thi^k, Doctor Climber, we tions about chimes an^l clocks: os, 
may release this yoftng gentleman from whether people watched up in the lonely 
his books just now ; the vacation being church .steeples by night to make them 
so very near at band.” strike, and how the bolls were runp 

“ By all means,” said Doctor Bliruber, when people died, and whether those 
“My love, you will inform Cornelia, were different bells from wedding bells, 
if you please.” or only sounded dismal in •the fancie* 

“ Assuredly,” said Mrs. B1 briber. of the living. .Finding that his new 

The Apothecary bending down, looked acquaintance was not very well informed 
closely into Paul’s eyes, and felt his on the subject of the Ourfow Bell oi 
head, and his pulse, and his heart, with ancient days, Paul gave him an account 
so much interest and care, that Paul of that institution *, and also asked 
said “Thank you, sir.” • him, as a practical man, what he 

“ Our little friend,” observed Doctor thought about King Alfred’s idea "ol 
Blirnber, “has never complained.” measuring time by the burning of can- 
“Oh no /” replied the Apothecary, dies; to which the workman replied, 
“He was not likely to complngi.* / that he thought, it you hi be the ruin oi 
“Yon find him greatly better ? ” / the clock trade if it was to come up 
said Doctor Blimhcr. again. Jn line, Paul looked on, until 

“Oh! He is greatly better, sir,” the clock bad quite recovered its familiar 
returned the Apothecary. aspect, and resumed its sedate inquiry; 

Paul had begun to speculate, ip his when the workman, putting jiwny his 
own odd way, on the subject, that might tools in a long basket, Hade him good 
occupy tho Apothecary’s mind just at! day, ,fnd went away. Though not be* 
that moment; so musingly had he an- fore he had whispered something, on 
swered Che two questions of Doctor the door-mat, to the footman, in which 
Blimhe*. But the Apothecary happen- there was the phrase “ old-fashioned ” 
ing to meet his little patient's eyes, as —for Paul heard it. 
the latter set off on that mental expedi- What could that old fashion be, that* 
tion, and coming instantly out of his seemed to make tlie people sorry ! 
abstraction with a cheerful smilc^ Paul What could it be ! 
smiled in return and abandoned* Ti. Having nothing to learn .new, he 

He lay in bed all that day, dozing though^ of this frequently ; though not 
ami dreaming, and looking at Mr. so often as he might have done, if he 
Tfcots ; but got up on the next, and had had fewer things to think of. But 
went down stairs. Lo and behold, he had a great many ; and was always 
then; was something the matter with ! thinking, all day long, 
the great*clock ; and a workman on a ! First, there was Florence coming to 
^pair of steps had taken it* face off, ami ; the party. Florence would see that 
was poking inskpuments*into the wo;fcs the boys were fond of him ; and Unit 
by the light of a can (fie ! This was a I «muld make her happy. This was 
great event for Paul, who sat down on j his great theme. Let Florence once he 
the bottom stair, and watched the i sure that they .were gentle and good 
operation attentively : ’now and thou ! to hiifi, and*that he had become & 
glancing at. the cFock fJLee, leaning all i little favourite among them, and then 
askew, against the wall hard by. and i she would always think of the time he 
feeling a little confused by a suspicion I had passed there, without being jery 
that it was ogling him.* I sorry. ^Florence might Is; ajl the hap- 
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pier too for that, perhaps, when lie the wind issued on its rushing flight, 
came back. and where it stopped ; whether the 

When he came hack ! Fifty times spot where he and Florence had so often 
a-day, his noiseless little feet went up sat, and watched, and talked about 
the stairs to his own room, as he col- these things, could ever ho exactly r. s 
looted every hook, and scrap, and trifle it used to he without them ; whether it 
that belonged to him, and put thorn all could ever he the same to Florence, if 
together there, down to the minutest he were iii gom^ distant place, and she 
thing, for taking home ! There was were sitting there alone, 
no shade of coming hack on littlf Paul; He had to think, too, of Mr. Toots, 
no preparation for it, or other reference and Mr. Feeder, 11.A. ; of all the hoys; 
to it, grew out of any thing he thought or and of Doctor Blimber, Mrs. Blimhcr, 
did, except this slight one in connexion and Miss Blimhcr; of home, and of 
with his sifitor. On the contrary, he his aunt and Mias Tox ; of his father, 
had to think of everything familiar to Domhcy and Son, Walter with the po< 
him, in h is contemplative moods and old uncle who had got the money lie 
in his wander^igs about tlw house, as wanted, and that gruff-voiced Captain 
being i<> he parted with ; and heucc the j with the iron hand. Besides all this, 
many things he had to think of, all he had a number of little visits to pay, 
day h>mr. in the; course of the day ; to the school - 

He had to peep into those rooms up- room, to DoctorBliruber’s study, to Mrs. 
stairs, and think how solitary they Blimber’s private apartment, lo Miss 
would he when lie was gone, and won- Blimber’s, and to the dog. For he was 
dor through how pinny silent days, free oT tjie whole house now, to range it 
weeks, months, and years, they would as he chose ; ami, in his desire to part 
continue just as grave ami undisturbed, with everybody on affectionate terms, 
He had to think—would any other he attended, in his way, to them all. 
child (old-fashlow'd, like himself) Sometimes ho found places in books for 
stray there *it any time, to whom the Briggs, who was always losing them ; 
same grotesque distortions of pattern sometimes he looked up words in die- 
and furniture would manifest <bem- tionuries for other young gentlemen 
selves ; and would anybody tell that who were in extremity ; sometimes he 
hoy of little Pombey, who had been held skeins of silk for Mrs. Blimber to 
there once. wind: sometimes he pill <!urm lia's 

He had to think of a portrait on the desk to rights ; sometimes he would 
stairs, which always looked earnestly oven creep into the Dootm-’s study, and, 
alter him as he went away, eyeing it sitting on the carpet m ar hi> learned 
over his shoulder ; and which, when he feet, turn the globes softly, and go 
passed it in the company of any one, round Vie world* or take a flight among 
still seemed to gaze at him, and nut at the far-off stars, 
his companion. He had much to think In t.Uosehlays immediately before the 
ot, in association with a print that hung holidays, in slp»rl, when the other young 
up in another place, where, in the ecu- gentlemen were labouring for dear life 
tre of a wondering gnmp, one figure through a general resumption of the 
that lie knew, a figure with a light studies of the whole half year,tBaiil was 
about, its head -lionAmant, mild, and such a privileged pupil as had never 
merciful. stood pointing upward. bfcen seen in that hm^e before. No' 

At, lus own bedroom window, thcra could hardly believe it himself; but Ids 
were er.v.Js of thoughts $»t mixed liberty lasted from hour to hour, and 
with these, and <!%nrae ot^ uue upon from day to ‘day ; and little P-unbey 
another, -me upon aftotSieiy like the was caressed !>y every one. I)o<*t 
rolling waves. Where’those wild birds Blimhcr was stf particular about him, 
lived, that were always hovering out at 1 that he requested Johnson retire from 
sea in troubled wither ; whorj the ! the dinner tabic one day. for having 
donas rof^, and tet began rinena*! though ties,sly fcp-ken to him aa “poor 
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little Dornbey which Paul thought1 preached : and such a smell of singed 
rather hard and severe, though he had | hair, that Doctor Blimber sent up the 
flushed at the moment, and wondered j footman with his compliments, and 
why Johnson should pity him. It was I wished to know if the house was on 
the more questionable justice, Paul ! fire. But it was only the, hair-dresser 
thought, in th* Doeror, from his having j curling the young gentlemen, and over- 
eertainJy overheard thai^reat authority! heating his tongs in the ardour of 
give bis assent qn the previa,s evening, j business. 

to the 1 - :ti ;i ''.‘.fated by Mrs. Blim- When Paul was dressed - which was 


her) th »' | r <imr little Dornbey was 
more old-fashioned than ever. And 
‘now it was that Paul began to think it 
must surely be old-fashioned to be very 
thin, and light, and easily tired, and 
soiui disposed to lie down anywhere and 
rest; for he couldn’t help feeling that 
these were more and mere his habits 
every day. 

At last the party-day arrived : and j 
Doctor Blimber said at breakftst, j 
“(ion lie men, we will resume our studies ■ 
on the twenty-fifth of next month.” j 
Mr. Toots immediately threw <>fj his j 
allegiance, and put on his ring : and j 
mentioning the Doctor in casual convcr- j 
nation shortly afterwards, spoke of him 
a-, “lllimber”! This act of freedom ! 
inspired the older pupils with adrnira-! 
timi and envy ; but, the younger spirits 
wwc appalled, and seemed to marvel | 
that no beam fell down and'crushed! 

Not tin* least allusion was made to! 
i lie ceremonies of the evening, either at j 
breakfast or at dimer; but there was j 
a bustle in the house all day, and in 1 
the course of his perambulations, Paul j 
made acquaintance with various strange : 
benches and earn! lost ic Ifs, and met a, 
harp,in a green great-coat standing on : 

I ■ landing outsid* the drawing-room { 
O'W. There was something queer, too, ! 
about Mrs. Blind*er*B head at dinner- : 
time, ns if she had screwed her hair up 
bio tight ;• and though Mi'js Blimber, 
'•imwed a graceful buiiejjnDplaited hair j 
■ h c:n-h temple, pjie seerped to have beF; 
"vn little curls in paper underneath, j 
oid in a playbill too; for Paul read 
“Theatre loyal” over one o*f her spark- ; 
beg spec* a< 1 es, and * * Brigliton” o ver ; 
the ether. • ! 

Tlwn; * grand array of white*! 
waistcoats and cravats in the young ’; 
gentlemen s bedrooms evening ap- 


; very soon done, for he felt unwell and 
; drowsy, and was not ahlo to stand 
■ about it very long—he went down into 
i the drawing-room ; where, he found 
! Doctor Blimber pacing up and down the 
room full dressed; but with a dignified 
I and unconcerned demeanour, as if he 
j thought it barely possible that one or 
two people might drop in by and. bye. 
Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Blimber ap¬ 
peared, looking lovely, Paul thought; 
and attired in such a number of skirts 
that it was quite an excursion to walk 
round her. Miss Blimber came dowp 
soon after her mamma; a little squeezed 
in appearance, but very charming. 

Mr. Toots and Mr. Feeder were the 
next arrivals. Each of these gentle¬ 
men brought his hat. bi hiajiand, as if 
tm lived somewhere else 4 and when 
they were announced by the butler, 
Doctor*Blimher said, “Aye, aye, aye! 
God bless my soul!” and seemed ex¬ 
tremely glad to see thorn. Mr. Toots 
was one blaze of jewellery and buttons ; 
and he felt the circumstance so strongly, 
that when he had shaken hands with 
the Doctor, and had bowed to Mrs. 
Blimber and Miss Blimber, he took 
Paul aside, and said “What do you 
think of this, Dornbey !” 

But notwithstanding this modest con¬ 
fidence in himself, Mr. Toots Appeared 
to be involved in a gopd (leal of uncer¬ 
tainty whether, on the whole, it wars 
judicious to button*the bottom button 
of his waistcoat, and whether, on a calm 
revision of all the circumstances, it was 
bdtt to wear his wristbands turned up 
or turned down. Olwervhig that Mr. 
Fueder’s^verc turtrep up, Mf. Toots turned 
hia up ; hut the wristbands of the next 
arrival being turned down, Mr. Tools 
turned^his down. The different hi 
point 0 ? waistcoat-buttoning, jf-t 
at the bovtyrn, but at the tbe- 
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came so numerous and complicated as “We ’ll go home together, and I 11 
the arrivals thickened, that Mr. Toots nurse you, love,” said Florence, 
was continually fingering that article of “ Nurse me ! ” echoed Paul, 
dress, as if he were performing on some Paul couldn’t understand what that 
instrument; and appeared to find the had to do with it, nor why the two 
incessant execution it demanded, quite j young women looked oh so seriously, 
bewildering. nor why*Fiorefice turned away her face 

All the young gentlemen tightly era- ( for a morndht, and.tlieif turned it back, 
vatted, curled, anti pumped, and with I lighted up again with smiles. 
their beat, hut# in their }mnd&, having I “Floy,” said Paul, holdings, ringlet 
been at different times announced and; of her dark hair in his hand. “Tell 
introduced, Mr. Baps, the dancing-j me, dear. Do you think I have grown 
master, quite, accompanied by Mrs. old-fashioned V* 
lhips, to whom Mrs. Bliinber was ex-/ His sister laughed, and fondled him , 
tremely kind and condescending. Mr. and told him “No.” 

Baps was a very grave gentleman, with “Because I know they say so,” re¬ 
ft slow and measured manner of speak- turned Paul, “and I want to know 
ing ; and before he had stood under the what they mean, Floy.” 
lamp five minutes, he began to talk to j ]}ut u loud double knock coming at 
Toots (who had been silently comparing , the door, and Florence hurrying to the 
pumps with him) about what you were : table, there was no more said between 
to do with your raw materials when j them. Paul wondered again when he 
they came into your ports in return for i saw-Jus friend whisper to Florence, as 
your drain of gold*. Mr. Toots, to whom if she'were comforting her; but 
the question seemed perplexing, sug- new arrival put that out of his head 
posted “(\*ok ’em.” But Mr. Baps speedily. 

did nut appear to think that would It was Sir Barnet Skettles, Lady 
do. , ’ Skettles, and Master Skettles. Master 

Paul* now slipped away from the j Skettles was to be a new boy after the 
cushioned corner of a sola, wh[oh had ! vacation, and Fame had been busy, in 
been his post of observation, and went; Mr. Feeder’s room, with his father, who 
down stairs into the tea room to be j was in the House of Commons, and of 
ready for Florence, whom he had not ; whom Mr. Feeder had said lb at when 
soon for nearly a fortnight, as he had j lie did catch the Speaker’s e\*e (which 
remained at Doctor Bliraber’s on the ! he bad been expected to do for three or 
previous Saturday and Sunday, lest lie j four years), it was anticipated that he 
should take cold. Presently she came: would rather touch up the Radicals, 
looking so beautiful in her simple ball “t\nd what room is this now, for 
dress, with her fresh flowers-- in her • instance ?” said Lady Skettles to Paul’s 
hand, that when she knelt dowp on the friend, ’Amelia, 
ground to take Paul round the neck “ Doctor Blimbcr’s study, Ma’am,” 
ami kiss hin^ (for there was no one was the rep]Jr. 

there, but his friend and another young Lady Skettles took a panoramic siy- 
wyman waiting to serve out the tea),! vey of it through her glriss^ and said 
he could hardly make up Ms mind to ! to Sir Barnet Skettles, with a nod of 
let her go again, or taj^psway her approval, “*V«ry gooa.” Sir Barnet 
bright and loving eyes face. assented, but Master Skettles looked 

“ But what is the Floy f” suspicious and doubtful, 

asked Paul, almost sujBiSEat he saw a “ And this little creature, now,” 
tear there. 4 ‘, ‘4 said Lady Skettles, turning to X’aul. 

“Nothing, darling; nothing,” re- “I.slie one of.the”— 
turaed Florence. j “ Young gentlemen, Ma’am ; yes, 

P&tH^ouchcd her cheek gently with Ma’am,” said Paul s friend, 
his tingtw—and it was a tear ! /‘Why, I “ And what is your name, my pale 
Floy J” J^id he. ! child ?” said Lady Skettles. 
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“ Dorn bey,” an? ered Paul. I they should all make way for him to go 

Sir Barnet Sket es immediately in- j hack to it, roinomliering it was his 

terposed, and nair «hat he had had the : Nobody stood before him either, when 
honour of meeting Paul’s father at a they observed that he liked to see Flo- 
public dinner, and that he hoped he ! renee dancing, hut they left the space 

was very weft. Then Paul heard him in front quite clear, so that ho might 

say to Lady Skettles, ^ City •-very rich fellow her with his eyes. They were 
—most respectably—Doctor mentioned so kind, too, even th<3 strangers, of 
it.” And then he said to Paul, “ Will whom there were soon a great many, 
yon tell your good Papa that Sir Barnet that they came and spoke to him every 
Skettles rejoiced to A&i. that he was 'now and then, and asked him how he 
very well, ami sent him his best com-1 was, and if his head ached, and whether 
pi intents ? ” / he was tired. He was very much obliged 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Paul. I to them for all their kindness and at- 

“That is my bravo boy,” said Sir ‘ tention, and reclining propfied up in his 
Barnet Shuttles. “ Barnet, ” to Master . corner, with 'Mrs. BJiinbcr and Lady 

Skittles, wuo was revenging himself for Skettles on the same sola, and Florence 
the studies to come, on the plum cake, coming and sitting by his side .as soon 
“this is a young gentleman you ought as every dance was ended, he looked on 
to know. This is a young gentleman very happily indeed, 
you mo.// know, Barnet,” said Sir Bar- j Florence would have sat bv him all 
net Skettles, with an emphasis on the night, and would not have darned at 
permission. • i all of her own accord, but Paul made 

“ What eyes t What hair * What a her, by telling her‘how much it pleased 
lovely face 1” exclaimed Lady Skettles him. And he told her the truth, too ; 
softly, as she looked at Florence through for his small heart swelled, and his 
her glass. 1 face glowed, when he saw how much 

“My sister,” said Paul, presenting they all admired 'her, pud how sir- 
her. • was the beautiful little«ro«elfti<l of the 

The satisfaction of the. Skettleses was roon^ 
now complete. And as LvJy Skettles From his nest among the pillows, 
had conceived, at first sight, a liking Paul could see and hear almost every- 
for Paifl, they all went up-stairs toge- thing that passed, as if the whole were 
ther :*Siv Barnet Skettles taking care being done for his amusement. Among 
of Florence, and young Barnet fob o’her little incidents that 1»** observed, 
lowing. lie observed Mr. the dancing 

Young Barnet did not remain long master get into conversation with Sit- 
in the back-ground alter thuy had Barnet Skettles, ami very soon ask him, 
reached the drawing-room, for Doctor as he had asked Mr. Toots, what you 
Blimbcr had him out iii ruktime, <lanc- wore to do with your raw materials 
in 4 witli Florence. Hdilid not appear when they came into your ports in r- 
fe> Paul to be particularly happy, or turn for yotir drain of gold - which was 
particularly anything \>iL sulky, or to such a mystery to Paul that be n* 
care much what ho was^bout; but as quite desirous to know what ought t<» 
Paul hefrd Lady Skettlta. wty to .Mrs, be done with then. Bir Barnet Bkct- 
Blimber, white sift; Jieav time with her ties had much to say upon the question, 
fan, that herwlear boy was evidently and said it; but it did not appear 
smitten to death by that angel of a *to solve the question, for Mi. Ha:-s 
child. Miss Dombey, it wpuld seem that retorted, Yes, but supposing Russia 
Bketjih> .Junior was iu a state of bliss, stepped in wi$h her*tallow« ; wJn -h 
without showing it. # struck Sir Barnet almost dumb, for 

L*itile Paul thought it a singular he could only shake his head after 
eoine,device#that nobody had oceu^ed that^ and say, why then ymi^ffust fall 
hi^ place among the pillows ; 'and that back upon your cottons, he supposed, 
when he came into {lie room again, • Sir Barnet Skettles lookc/ after Mr. 
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Baps when lie wont to clioer up Mrs. 
Ba|*s (who, being quite deserted, was 
pretending to look over the music-book 
of tin* gentleman who played the harp), 
as if lit; thought him a remarkable kind 
of man ; and shortly afterwards he said ( 
so in those words to Doctor Bliiriber, 
and inquired if‘he might take the liberty 
of asking who In; was, ami whether he 
had ever been in the Board of Trade. 
Doctor BlimI»eranswered no, he believed 
not; and that in fact he was a Professor 
of-— 

“Of something connected with sta¬ 
tistics, I ’ll swear ? ” observed Sir Bar- 
net Skettles. 

“Why no, iSirBaniel,” replied Doctor 
Blimber, rubbing his chin. No, not 
exactly.” 

“ Figures of some soil, 1 would 
venture a bet,” said Sir Barnet 
Sk cities. 

“Why yes,” said Doctor Blimber, 
“ yes, but not of that f >rt. Mr. Baps is 
a very worthy sort of man, Sir Barnet, 
and—in fact ho \s our professor of 
dancing.” 

Paul was jima/ed to see that this 
piece of information quite altered Sir 
Barnet Skettles opinion of Mr. Baps, 
and that Sir Barnet llevv into a j»erfect 
rage, and glowered at Mr. Baps over 
on the oilier side of the room. IIo 
oven went so far as to i> Mr. Baps to 
lindy Sk. ttlcs, in telling her what had 
happened, and to ’say tint it was like 
his most con -sum-male and con-foun-dod 
Impudence; 

There was another tiling that Paul 
observed. Mr. Feeder, after imbibing 
son oral custard-cups of negus, began to 
enjoy himself. The dancing in general 
u as ceremonious, and the music rather 
solemn- a little like church in 

fact - lmt after the (^stardi^uipWr. 
Feeder told Mr. Tootit lha$;|flEripfoiig 
to throw a little spirit ix^^BPuiiug. 
After that, W. Feederbegan' 1 
to dance ms if* ho wetffit ^ittr/ing and 
nothing vise, bin soci*|if$w' stir mlate 
the music tu p-rfonui vUdPtunes. Fur¬ 
ther, lie U‘caim pnxjfcjjdhr in his atten¬ 
tions uNlhe hullea^' &nd dancing f with 
Mbs BliniW, v hjgjjj&er d to her—whis- 
l»ered to lo\> J- though tmt so s-ftlv but 


I that Paul heard him say this remark¬ 
able poetry, 

“ Had I a hoart for falsehood framed, 

I ne'ercould injur© You ! ” 

This, Paul heard him repeat to four 
I young ladiv.s in ateeession. Well might 
| Mr. Feeder feay to Mr. <Poot*, that he 
was afraid In- should be the worse for 
it to-morrow! 

Mrs. Blimber was a little alarmed by 
this—comparatively .ki 1 -' i-: li ¬ 
gate behaviour; and ! ; {!;•■ 

alteration in the clutfractcr of the music, 
which, beginning to comprehend low 
melodics that were popular in the streets, 
might not unnaturally be supposed to 
give offence to Lady Skettles. But Lady 
Skettjcs was so very kind as to beg Mrs. 
Blimber not lo mention it : and to re¬ 
ceive her explanation that Mr. Feeder’;* 
spirits sometimes betrayed him into 
excesses on these occasions, with the 
greatest % Vn mrtesy and politeness; ob¬ 
serving, that he. seemed a very nire sort 
of person for his situation, and that she 
particularly liked the unassuming stylo 
of his hair—which (as already hinted) 
was about a quarter of an inch Jong. 

Once, when there was a pause in the 
dancing, Lady Skettles told Paul that 
ho seemed very fond of music. Paul 
replied, that he was; and if she was 
bio, she ought to hear his aistir, Flo¬ 
rence, sing. Lady Skettles presently 
discovered that she was dying with 
anxiety to have that gratification ; and 
though*. Fhm nee was at first very much 
fiiiglitened at being asked to sing before 
so many popple, and bogged earnestly 
to be excused,/yet, on Paul calling her 
to him, an^b saying, “ Do, Floy ! 
Please! KoritV, my dear !” she went 
straight to thnpiano, and began. When 
they all drewja little away, that Paul 
mijght sec her'; acid' wln n he saw her 
sitting there alone, so yVung, and good, 
and beautiful, and kind to him ; and 
heard her thrilling voice, so natural and 
sweet, and such.a golden link between 
him and all his life’s love and happiness, 

1 rising out of the silence ; he turned his 
i face away, and hid his lenVs. Not, as 
lie told them when they spoke t<> him, 

; not that the music was too plaint;-, o or 
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too sorrowful, But it was so dear to 
him. 

They till loved Florence ! How could 
they help it! Paul had known before¬ 
hand that they iri»'sb and would ; and 
sitting in hi* cushioned corner, with 
calmly folded hands, ai^l one Jeg loosely 
doubled undcifc him, few -would have 
thought what triumph and delight ex¬ 
panded his childish bosom while he 
watched her, or what a sweet tranquillity 
ho felt. Lavish encomiums on “ Dorn- 
bev’s sister/’ reached his ears from all 
the b«»ys : admiration of the self-pos¬ 
sessed and modest little beauty, was on 
every lip : reports of her intelligence 
and accomplishments floated past him, 
constantly ; and, as if borne in upon 
the air of the summer night, there was 
a half-intelligible sentiment diffused 
around, referring to Florence and him¬ 
self, and breathing sympathy for both, 
that soothed and touched him. 

lie did not know why. For*aU that 
t licrhild observed, and felt, and thought, 
that night—the present and the absent;, 
what was then and what had been—I 
were Mended like tin* colours in the • 
rainbow, or iri the plumage of rich Birds I 
when the sun is shilling on them, or in ' 
the softening sky when the same sun is 
setting. The many thtr.cn'lj, had had to 
think o> lately, passed before him in 
the music ; not as claiming his atten¬ 
tion over again, or as likely ever more 
to occupy it, but as peacefully disposed 
of and gone. A solitary window, gazed 
through years ago, looked out u^on an 
ocean, miles and mile y# away ; upon its 
waters, fancies, busy with- him only 
yesterday, were hushedXand lulled to 
rust like broken waves. J^he same mys¬ 
terious murmur he had^yondered at, 
w hen lying on his couch the beach, I 
ho thought he still hefted sounding 
through his sisters*song,I and through 
the hum of voicp, and the tread of fert, 
and having some part in the faces flit-; 
ting by, and even in the heavy gentle-1 
ness oi Mr. Toots, who frequently came ! 
up to shake him by theTiand. Through . 
the universal kindhess lib still thought 
be heard it, upenking to him ; and even 
hin < Id-fashioned reputation seemed to 
be allied to it, he knew hot how. Thus 


I little Faul sat musing, listening, looking 
on, and dreaming; and was very happy. 

Until the time arrived for taking 
leave : and then, indeed, there was a 
I sensation in the party. Sir Barnet 
j Skettles brought up Skettles Junior to 
I shake hands with him, and asked him 
J if ho would remember U» tell his good 
j Papa, With liis best compliments, that 
j he, Sir Barnet Skettles, had said bo 
! hoped the two young gentlemen would, 
become intimately acquainted. Lady 
Skettles kissed him, and parted his hair 
upon his brow, and held him in her 
arms ; and even, Mrs. Baps—poor Mrs. 
Baps ! Paul was glad of that—cam© 
over from beside the music-book of the 
gentleman who played the liarp, and 
took leave of him quite as heartily as 
anybody in the room. 

“Good bye, Doctor Blhnher,” said 
Paul, stretching out his band. 

“Goodbye, my little friend/’returned 
the Doctor. . 1 

“ I’m very much obliged to you, Sir/’ 
said Paul, looking innocently up into 
his awful face. “Ask them to take 
care of Diogenes, if you please.” 

Diogenes was the dog : who had never 
, iu his life recurved a lrieml into bin 
| confidence, before Paul. The Doctor 
i promised that every attention should he 
| paid to Diogenes in Paul’s absence, and 
j Paul having again thanked him, and 
: shaken hands with him, bade adieu to 
; Mrs. Blimber and Cyrnolia with such 
; heartfelt earnestness that, Mrs. Blimber 
| forgot from that moment to mention 
j Oicerj) to Lady Skettles, though she had 
fully intended it, all the evening. Cor- 
■ nelia taking both Paul’s hands in hers, 

| said, “Dona bey, Dorn bey, you have 
always been my favourite pupil. God 
bless you !” And it shewed, Paul 
thought, how easily one might do injus¬ 
tice to a person ; for Miss Blimber meant 
it — though she mis a Forcer — and 
felt it. 

A buzz then went, romp] among tip* 
young gentleman,of ‘ ‘ Dam be y ’h going! ” 
“Little Doinbe/’s going !” and there 
was a general move after Paul and Flo¬ 
rence down the staireax* and the 
hall, fn which the whole Blin'ffJr family 
were included Such a ciry instance, 
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Mr. Feeder said aloud, an had never 
happened in the case of any former 
young gentleman within his experience ; 
hut it would be difficult to say if this 
were sober fact or custard-cups. The 
servants with the butler at their head, 
had all an interest in seeing Little Dom- 
bey go ; and even the weak-eyed young 
man, taking out his hooks and trunks 
to the coach that was to carry him and 
Florence to Mrs. Pipchiu’s for the night, 
melted visibly. 

Not even the influence of the softer j 
passion on Ihe young gentlemen and j 
they all, to a boy, doted on Florence— ! 
could restrain them from taking quite a 
noisy leave of Paul ; waving hats after 
him, pressing down stairs to shake hands 
with him, crying individually “ Dorn- 
bey, don’t forget me !” and indulging 
in many such ebullitions of feeling, un¬ 
common amoug those young Chester¬ 
fields. Paul whispered Florence, as she 
wrapped him up before the door was 
opened, Did she hear them ? Would 
she ever forget it ? Was she glad to 
know it ? And a lively delight was in 
his eyes as he spoke to her. 

Once, for a hist look, he turned and : 
gazed upon the faces thus addressed to 
him, surprised to see how sliinidg and 
how bright, and numerous they were, 
and how they were all piled and heaped 
up, «s fa<;es are at crowded theatres. 
They swam li fore him as he looked, 
like faces in an agitated glass; and next 


a precisely similar chuckle, said in a pre¬ 
cisely siraila! tone of voice, “Is Dom- 
bey there?” and disappeared precisely 
as before. 

How Florence laughed ! Paul often 
remembered it, and laughed himself 
whenever fie dicj, so. 

But there«wa8 much, qoon afterwards 
—next day, and after that—which 
Paul could only recollect confusedly. 
As, why they stayed at Mrs. Fipchin’s 
days aud nights, instead of going home ; 
why he lay in bed, with Florence sitting 
by his side ; whether that had been his 
father in the room, or only a tall shadow 
on the wall ; whether he had heard his 
j doctor say, of somo one, that if they 
had removed him before the occasion on 
; which he had built up fancies, strong in 
proportion to bis own weakness, it was 
very possible he might have pined away. 

11 c could not even remember whether 
he ha^l often said to Florence, “ Oh Floy, 
take me^ome, and never leave me !” but 
be thought he had. He fancied some¬ 
times he had heard himself repeating, 
j “ Take me home, Floy J take me home !” 

But he could remember, when he g«>t. 
home, ami was carried up the well- 
remein bored stairs, that there had been 
the rumbling of a coach for mauy hours 
i together, while he lay upon the seat, 
with Florence still l>eside him,* nod old 
Mrs. Pipchin sitting opposite. lie 
remembered his old bed too, when they 
laid him down in it: his aunt, .Miss 


moment lie was in the dark coach out- , 
side, bidding close to Florence. From S 
that time, whenever he thought of Doc¬ 
tor lUimher’s, it caiue back as.he had j 
seen it in this last view ; and it never 
seemed to be a real place again, but 
always a dream*, full of eyes. 

This was lid quite the last of Doctor i 
Blimber’s, however. There was some¬ 
thing else. There wi^^ir.’ Toots. 
Who. unexpectedly l uttpg Sown one of 
tin coach w indows,looking in* j 
said, with a most; ufiflj^ous chuckle, ; 
** is D.miboj, there fr*%^d immediately 
put it up again, withbtit waiting for an 
answer. Nor w|ri this quite the last of 
M r. 'limits even ; fotbefore the coachman 
could dn**e off hefts suddenly ltd? down 
the othcmvHKlow, and looking in with 


Tox, and Susan : but there was some- 
thing^tlxe, and recent too, that still 
perplexed him. 

“ 1 wauj to speak to Florence, if you 
ph^se,” he tf£id. “To Florence’by 
herself, for afyoment ! n 

She bentj^iwn over him, and the 
others stood i way. 

“ Floy, njL pet, wasn’t thai. Papa in 
the hall, whin |h%y brought me from 
tho coach 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ He didn’t cry, and go into his room, 
Floy, did he, wheiihesawmeeoiniugin V * 

Florence sho./k her head, and pressed 
her lips against his Check, 
i “ I’m very glad he didn’t ?ry.” said 
1 little Paul. “ I thought he did. Don’t 
i toll them that I asked.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AMimalijmULNESS OF captain cuttle, and a new pursuit for 
, WALTER OAT. 


Walter could not; for several days, 
decide wbat to do in the Barbados busi¬ 
ness ; and even cherished some faint 
•hope that Mr. Dombey might not have 
meant what he had said, or that he 
might change his mind, and tell him he 
was not to go. But as nothing occurred 
to give this idea (which was sufficiently 
improbable in itself) any touch of con¬ 
firmation, and as time was slipping by, 
and he had none to lose, he felt that he 
must act, without hesitating any longer. 

Walter’s chief difficulty was, bow to 
break the change in his affairs to Uncle 
Sol, to whom he was sensible it would 
he a terrible blow. He had thejprdater 
difficulty in dashing Uncle Sol’s spirits 
with such an astounding piece of intel¬ 
ligence, because they had lately reco¬ 
vered very much, and the old man had 
become so cheerful, that the little back j 
parlour was itself again. Uncle Sol had | 
paid the first appointed portion of the 
debt, to Mr. Dombey, and was hopeful 
of working his way through the rest; 
and to q^st him down afresh, when he 
had sprung up so manfully from his 
troubles, was a very distressing neces¬ 
sity. 

Yet it would never do to run J^way 
from him. He must knew of it before¬ 
hand ; and how to tell him was the' 
point. As to the question of going or 
no^going, Walter did not consider that 
he had any {.tower of choice in the mat¬ 
ter. Mr. Dombey bad truly told him 
that he w;#j young, and that his uncle’s 
circumstances wpre %ot good ; and Mr. 
Dombey had plamjy expressed, in the 
glance with which he had accompanied 
that reminder, that if he declined to go 
he might stay at home if he chose, but 
not in*his counting-house. His uncle 
and he lay under » great* obligation t-» 
Air. Domljpy, # whi$h was of Walter’s 
own soliciting. He might have. be_ r uA 
in secret to despair of ever winning that 


gentleman’s favour, and might have 
thought that he was now and then dis¬ 
posed to put a slight upon him, which 
was hardly just. But what would have 
been duty without that, was still duty 
with it—or Walter thought so—and 
duty must be doqe. 

When Mr. tyoinbey had looked at 
him, and told him he was young, and 
that his uncle's circumstances were not 
good, there had been an expression of 
disdain in his face; a contemptuous 
and disparaging assumption that he 
would l»e quite content to live idly on 
a reduced old man, which stung the 
boy’s generous soul.. Determined 'to 
assure Mr. Dombey, in so far as it was 
jtossiblo to give him the assurance with¬ 
out expressing it in words, that indeed 
he mistook his nature, Walter had 
been anxious to show even more cheer¬ 
fulness and activity after the West* 
Indian * interview than he had shown 
before: if that were possible, in one of 
his quick and zealous disposition. He 
was too young and inexperienced to 
think, that possibly this very quality 
in him was not agreeable to Mr. Dorn 
bey, and that it was no stepping-etone 
to Ids good opinion to be elastic aud 
hopeful of pleasing under the shadow 
of his powerful displeasure, whether it 
were ri^ht or wrong. But it may have 
been—it may have been — that the 
great man thought himself defied in 
this new exposition of an honest spirit, 
and purposed to bring it down. 

“Weill at last "and at least, Unde 
Sol must be told,” thought Walter with 
a .sigh, Aud as Walter was appre¬ 
hensive that las voice might perhaps 
quaver a little, and'tb^t* his counte¬ 
nance izAght nuf fee quite as hopeful aw 
lie could wish it to be, if he told the 
old man himself, and saw theirsl 
effects* of his communieatioiy*5n his 
wrinkled face, he resolved to a/ail him- 
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cA "Owe at -$oroetfca\ 

mediator, Captain C\>tXie. ^tmdivj 
coming round, lie sot off, therefore, 
after breakfast, once more to beat up 
Captain Cuttle's quarters. 

It was not unpleasant to remember, 
on the way thither, that Mrs. Mac 
Stinger resented to a great distance 
every Sunday morning, to attend the 
ministry of the Reverend Melohisedech 
Howler, who, having been ono day dis¬ 
charged from the West India Docks on 
a false suspicion (got up expressly 
. against liifn by the general enemy) of 
screwing gimlets into puncheons, and 
applying his lips to the orifice, had 
announced the destruction of the world 
for that day two years, at ten in the 
morning, and opened a front parlour 
for the reception of ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the Ranting persuasion, upon 
whom, on the first occasion of their 
assemblage, the admonitions of the, 
Reverend Meldiiaadech had produced j 
•so powerful an effect, that, in their 
rapturous performance of a sacred jig, 
which dosed the service, the whole 
flock broke through into a kitchen be¬ 
low, and disabled a mangle belonging 
to one of the fold. * 

This the Captain, in a mo/hent of 


UAnbj wa* not in them, otherwise his 
\bka— -AJneVouv&ib 

lofty—would have obstructed the street 
door, which was perfectly clear. Quito 
wondering at this discovery, Walter 
gave a single knock. f» 

“ Stinger,” # he distinctly heard the 
Captain say, up in his foom, as if that 
were no business* of his. Therefore 
Walter gave two knocks. 

“ Cuttle,” he heard the Captain say 
upon that ; and immediately after-’ 
wards the Captain, in his clean shirt 
and braces, with his neckerchief.hang¬ 
ing loosely round his throat like a coil 
of rope, and his glazed hat on, ap¬ 
peared at the window, leaning out ovor 
the broad blue coat and waistcoat, 

“Wal’r!” cried the Captain, Jook- 
j ingldown upon him in amazement. 

“Ay, ay, Captain Cuttle,” returned 
I Walter, 11 only me. ” 

' “'What’s the matter, my lad?" in- 
quircckthc Captain, with great concern, 
“Gills an’t been and sprung nothing 
again '! ” 

“No, no,” said Walter. “My 
uncle’s all right, Captain Cuttle.” 

The Captain expressed his gratifi¬ 
cation, and said lie would corne down 
below and open the door, which he did. 


uncommon conviviality, had confided to “Though you’re early, WaTr,” said 
Walter and his uncle, between the re- the Captain, eyeing him still doubt- 
petitions of lovely Teg, on the night fully, when they got up-stairs, 
when ilrogley the broker was paid out. “Why, the fact is, Captain Cuttle,” 
Tiie Captain himself was punctual in said Walter, sitting down, “ l was 
his attendance at a church in his own afraid you would have gone out, and 
neighbourhood, which hoisted the union I want to benefit by your friendly 
jack, every Sunday morning ; and where counsel.” 

he was good onough—the lawful beadle “So you shall,” said the Captain; 

King infirm—to keep an eye tipon the “ what’ll you take V* 

boys, over whom he exeroise.d great “I want to take your opinion, 

jK'wer, in virtue ofmysterious Captain Cuttle,” returned Walter, 
hook. Knowing tlie M Byrity of the smiling. “That’s the only thing for 
Cftplain’s habits, V^plpp^nde all the me.” 

hast'- he could, antici- “Come on theb,” suid the Captain, 

pate bis going he made such Witli a will, my Iv. 1 !” 

gtn.d -!peed, tiiaj^fei.iad the pleasure, Walter related to him what had hap- 

on «;• • ! :, i * into Jhfjg Place, to behold pened ; and the difficulty in which he 
the ! • ...i ■ !«.* cnatniid waistcoat hang- felt respiting his uncle, and the relief 
ing out of the Captain’s open window, it- would be to him if Captain Cuttle, in 
io air iu the sun. bis kindness, would' help him to smooth 

h^mvuml incredible that the coat jt away ; Captain Outth’s infinite con- 
nml waistcoat could he. seefn by' mortal sternation and astonishment at the 
eyes without the Captain; but he cer- prospect unfolded to him, gradually 
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swallowing that gentleman tip, until it I “ Keep her off a. point or so /” ob- 

ojvvY\fe 4 a WvWUwA 4ft Va$as^ vw t 

of blue, tho glazed hat, and the hook, ’ 


apparently without an owner. 

“You see, Captain Cuttle,” pursued 
Walter, “for ftiyself, I am young, as 
Mr. Dombcy said, and not to* be con¬ 
sidered. 1 am 4o fight my way through 
the world, I know; *but there are two 
points I was thinking, as I came along, 
that I should be very particular about, 
’in respect to my uncle. I don’t, mean 
to sav that J deserve to bo the pride 
and delight of his life—you believe me, 
I know—but I am. Now, don’t you 
think I am ? ” 

The Captain seemed to make an 
endeavour to rise from the depths of his 
astonishment, and get back to his face : 
but the effort being ineffectual, Che 
glazed hat merely nodded with a mute, 
u n u tteral »le m caning. 


voice. 

“What did you say, Captain Cut- 
tie ?” inquired Walter. 

“Stand by ! ” returned the Captain, 
thoughtfully. 

Walter paused to afcertain if the 
Captain had any particular information 
to add to this, but as he said no more, 
went on. 

“Now, the second point, Captain 
Cuttle, f am sorry to say, J am not a 
favourite with Mr. Dombey. I have 
always tried to do my best, and I have 
always done it? but he does not like 
me. He can’t help his likings and 
dislikings, perhaps. I say nothing 
of that. I only say that I am certain 
he does not like me. He does not semi 
me to this post as a good one ; he 
disdains to represent it a# being better 


*‘Jf J live and bare my health,” / than it is ; and J doubt very much if ip 
xu id Walter, “and I am not afaiid of j will ever lead me to advancement in 
that, still, when I leave England 1 van the House —whether it does not, on the 
hardly hope to see my uncle again. He j contrary, dispose of me for ever, and 
old, Captain Cuttle; and besides, put me out of the way. Now, we 

j must say nothing of this to. my undo, 
j Captain Cuttle, but must .make it out 
to he as favourable and promising an 
we can ; and when I tell you what it 
really is, I only do no, that in case any 
means should ever arise of lending me a 
hand, so far off, I may have one friend 
at home who knows my real situation.” 

“Wal’r, my boy,” replied the Cap¬ 
tain, “in the Proverbs of Solomon you 
will find the following words, ‘May wo 
,never want a friend in need, nor a 
bottle to. give him ! ’ When found, 
make a note of.” 

Here the Captain stretched out bis 
hand to Walter, with an 'air of down¬ 
right good faith that spoke volumes ; 
at the same time rearing (for he felt 
proud of the accuracy and pointed 
application of his quotation), “When 
fotfhd, make a note of.” 

“Captain Cuttle,”, said Walter, 

. , taking t^e imnymfie fist* extended to 

afraid 1 should make but a very poor I him by the Captain in both his hands, 
hand at that, if I triTd to persuade him ! which it completely filled, “next 
"1 That hs mifgrcat reason for wishingj my ur.cjp Sol, I love you Th' r»- 
yon to break it out to him ; and that *h : one on earth‘in whom I can morf safely 
the first point.” * trust-, I am sure. As to U-e mere 


his life is a life of custom—” 

“Sternly, Wal’r? Of a want of 
custom f" said the Captain, suddenly 
reappearing. 

“To., true,” returned Walter, shak¬ 
ing his In-Ad ; “ hut 1 meant a life of 
habit, Captain Cuttle—that sort of 
custom. And if (as you very truly said, 1 
am sun ) he would have died the sooner 
for the loss of the stock, and all those ob¬ 
jects to which he has been accustoraesWbr 
so many years, don’t you think he might 
die a little sooner for the lo8.s$>f—” 

“Of his Novy,” interposed the Cap- 
fair*. “Right!” 

“Wdl then,” said Walter, trying to 
speak gaily, “we must do our best to 
make him Relieve that tin? separation is 
hut a tempnniry # oneJa$er‘all; but as 
I know 1 m tier, owrttread that I know* 
‘letter. Captain Cuttle, and as I have so 
m.-u.y reasons for regarding him with 
affectj.jj, and duty, and honour, I am 
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Here the Captain roared in chorus 
“ Oh cheerily, 


, cheerily! 

' Ob cheer- 


going away, Captain Cuttle, I don’t 
care for that; why should I care for 
that! If I were free to seek iny own 
fortune— if I were free to go as a 
common sailor—if I were free to ven- The last line reaching the quick ears 
ture on my own account to the farthest of an ardent skipper iVjt quite sober, 
end of the world—I would gladly go ! / who lodged opposite, and who instan tly 
J would ha v& gladly gone, years ago, sprung out. of bed, thimv up his win- 
and taken my chance of what wight f dew, and joined in across the street\ at 


come of it. But it was against ray 
uncle’s wishes, and against the plans 
he had formed for me; and there was 
an end of that. But what I fee), 
Captain Cuttle, is that, we have been 
a little mistaken all’along, and that, 
so far as any improvement in ray pro¬ 
spects is concerned, I am no better off 
now than I was when I first entered 
Dombey’s House — perhaps a little 
worse, for the House may have been 
kindly inclined towards me then, and it 
certainly is not now.” 

“Turn again, Whittington,” mut¬ 
tered the disconsolate Captain, after 
looking at Walter for some time. 

“Aye!” replied Walter, laughing, 
“and turn a great many times, too, 
Captain Cuttle, 1 ’in afraid, before such 
fortune as his ever turns up again. 
Not that I complain,” he added, in his 
lively, animated, energetic way. ‘ ‘ I 
have nothing to complain of. I am 
provided for, I can live. When I 
leave my unde, I leave him to you ; 
and I can leave him to no one better, 
Captain-Cuttle.- I haven’t told you all 
this because I despair, not I; it ’a to 
convince you that I can’t pick and 
choose in Dombcy’s House, and that 
where I am sent, there I must go, and 
what I am offered, that I must take. 
It better for my uncle that I should 
be sent away; for Mr. Dorn boy is a 
valuable friend to him, as he proved 
himself, you know when, Captain 
Cuttle; and I am }>ersuaded he won’t 
)>o less valuable when he hasn’t me 
there, every day, to awaken his dislike. 
So hurrah for the West Indies, Captain 
Outile ! HcAv does that tune go that 
the sailors sing ? 

•^iurr the Port of .Barbados, boys 1 

Oaoorily! 

1x«|vlnfr old England behind us, boys J 
Cheerily l ” 


the top of his voice, produced a fine 
effect. When it was impossible to sus¬ 
tain tfie concluding note any longer, the 
skipper bellowed fortha terrific “ahoy 1” 
intended in part as a friendly greeting, 
and in part to show that ho was not at 
all breathed. That done, he shut down 
his window, and went to bed again. 

“And now, Captain Cuttle,” said 
Walter, handing him the blue coat and 
watetcoat, and bustling very much, 
“ if you’ll come and break the news to 
Uncle Sol (which he ought to have 
known, days upon days ago, by rights) 
I’ll l«ave you at the door, you know, 
and walk about until the afternoon.” 

The Captain, however, scarcely ap¬ 
peared to relish the commission, or to 
be by any means confident of his powers 
of executing it. He had arranged the 
future life and adventures of Walter so 
very differently, and so entirely to his 
own satisfaction ; lie had felicitated 
himself so often on the sagacity and 
foresight displayed iu that arra.ngement, 
and had found it so complete and per¬ 
fect in all its parts; that to suffer it to 
go to pieces all at once, and even to 
assist in breaking it up, required a 
great effort Of his resolution. The 
Captain,ftoo, found it difficult to unload 
his old ideas upon the subject, and to 
take a perfectly new cargo on lx«rd, 
with that rapidity which the circum¬ 
stances required, or without jumbling 
and confounding the two. Conse¬ 
quently, infete^l putting on Lis coat 
and waistcoat witm. anything like the 
impetuosity that could alone have kept 
pace with Walter’s mood, he declined 
to invest himself with those garments 
at all at present; and informed Walter 
that on such a serious matter, he must 
be allowed to “ bite his miils a bit.” 

“ It’s an old habit of mine, Wal’r,” 

: said the Captain, ‘ * any time these fifty 
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Tear. When you see Ned Cuttle bite Captain had relapsed into his former 
jii 8 nail., Wal’r, then you may know profound state of mind ; and that while 
that Ned Cuttle’s f round.” he eyed him stedfastly from beneath 

Thereupon the Captain put his iron his bushy eyebrows, ho evidently neither 
hook between Ids teeth, as if it were a saw nor heard him, but remained un¬ 
hand ; and with im air »f wisdom and rusrsed in cogitation. 
profundity that teas the very-concentra- In fact, Captain Cattle was labouring 
tion and sublimation of all philosophical j with such great designs, that fir from 
reflection and grave inquiry, applied ' being aground, he soon got off into the 
himself to the consideration of the sub- deepest of water, and could find no 
jeet in its various branches. j bottom to his penetration. By degrees 

“ There’s a friend of mine,” ntnr- it became perfectly plain to the Captain 
mured, the Captain, in an absent man- j that there was some mistake Bern; that _ 
ner, “hut he ’s at present coasting it was undoubtedly much more likely 
round to Whitby, that would deliver to he Walter’s mistake than his; that 
such an opinion on this subject, or any ; if there were really any West, India 
other that could be named, as would ; scheme afoot, it was a very different 
give Parliament six and beat ’em. Been j one from what Walter, who wits young 
knocked overboard, that man,” saidfthe 1 and rash, supposed ; and could only be 
Captain, “ twice, and none the worse j some new device for malting his fortune 
for it. Was beat in his apprenticeship, | with unusual celerity. “Or if there 
for three weeks (off and on), about, the J should be any little hitch between’em," 
hi nd with a ringbolt. And yet a clearer-j thought the Captain,* meaning between 
uled man don’t walk.” Walter and Mr. Dombcy, “it only 

In spite of his respect for Captain wants a word in season from a friend of 
Cuttle, Walter could not help inwardly j both parties, to set it rigid and smooth, 
rejoicing at the absence of this sage, laud make all taut again.” Captain 
and devoutly hoping that his limpid , Cuttle’s deduction from these cousidera- 
jnlellcct might not be brought to hear i tions was, that as* he already enjoyed 
on bis difficulties until they were quite | the pleasure of knowing Mr. Dombcy, 
settled, j from having spent a very agreeable 

“ If ymf was to take and show that , half-hour in his company at Brighton 
man the buoy at the Nore,’’ ajjid Captain I (on the morning when they borrowed 
«’little in the same tone, *«M ask him : the money); and that, as a couple of 
his opinion of it, Wul’r, he’d give you I men of the world, wlio.uiidurstood each 
an opinion that was no more like that; other, and were mutually disposed to 
buoy than your uncle’s buttons srre. i make things comfortable, could easily 
There an’t a man that* walks — cer- , arrange any little difficulty of this 
tainlv not on taro legs—tluit tan come sort, and. come at the real facts; the 
near him. Not near him !•” friendly tiling for him to do would lie, 

“ What’s his name, Captain Cuttle!" I without saying anything about it to 
inquired Walter, determined to be in- Walter at present, just to step up to 
t,crested in the Captain’s friend. -Mr. Dombey’s house-- say to the servant 

“His irtnte’s Bnnsby,” said the “ Would ye bo so gqpd, my lad, as report 
Cjptain. “But'Loril, # might lie any- Cap’cu Cuttle here meet Mr. Dom- 
thing for the mattwrtof that, with such* lay in a confidential spirit — hook him 
a mind as his ! ” by*the button-hole—talk it over—make 

Tim exact idea which the Captain it all right—and come asyay triumph- 
attached to tins concluding piece of ant ! # # * « 

praise, he did not farther "elucidate : As these reflections presented them- 

neither did Walter s?ek to draw it forth, selves to the Captain’s mind, and by 
Bur on his hegiffhing to review, with the slow degrees assumed this shai-eJflad 
vivacity natural to himself and "to his’ form, his visage cleared like a ■ ut/tiul 
situation, the leading points in his own morning when it gives place to a bright 
allairs,, he soon discovered that the noon. His eyebrows, which had been 

k 5 
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in the highest degree portentous, 
smoothed their rugged bristling aspect, 
and became serene ; his eyes, which 
had been nearly closed in tha severity 
of his mental exercise, opened freely ; 
a smile which had been at first, but 
three specks,-—one at the right-hand 
corner of hi« mouth, and one at the 
corner of each eye - gradually over¬ 
spread his whole face, and, rippling up 
into hia forehead, lifted the glazed hat: 
ar if that too had been aground with 
Captain Cuttle, and were now, like him, 
happily afloat again. 

Finally the Captain left off biting his 
nails, and said, “ Now Wal’r, my boy, 
you may help me on with them slops.” 
By which the Captain meant his coat 
and waistcoat. 

Walter little imagined why the Cap¬ 
tain was so particular in the arrange¬ 
ment of his cravat, as to twist the 
pendent ends into, a amt of pigtail, and 
pass them through a massive gold ring 
with a picture of a tomb upon it, and a 


Armed with this little token which 
he designed for Mr. Doinbey, Captain 
Cuttle walked on with Walter until 
they reached the Instrument-maker's 
door, before which they both paused, 
i “ You ’re going in ?”*kaid Walter. 

“Yesf;” r&tirnexl tke Captain, who 
;felt that Walter mustf bo got rid of 
before he proceeded any further, and 
; that lie had better time his projected 
visit somewhat later in the day. 

“And you won’t forget anything?” 
said Walter. 

“ No,” returned the Captain. - 

“ I ’ll go upon my walk at once,” said 
Walter, “and t-heu I shall be out of the 
way, Captain Cuttle.” 

“Take a good long ’un, my lml !” 
replied the Captain, calling after him. 
Walter waved las hand in assent., am! 
went his way. 

His way was nowhere in partieula 
but he thought he would go nut into 
the fields, where fie could reflect tijun 
the unknown life before him, an.l rest 


neat iron railing, and a trej, in me- ing under some tree, ponder quietly, 
mory of some deceased friend. Nor why He knew no better fields than those 
the Captain pulled up his shirt collar ! near Hampstead, and no better iti.-ius 
to the utmost limits allowed by the j of getting at them than by passing Mr. 
Irish linen below, and by so doing Duiubey’s house, 
decorated himself with a complete pair It was as stately and as dark as ever, 
of blinkers ; nor why he changed his when he went, by and glanced tip at its 
shoes, and put on an unparalleled pair frowning front. The bltmlk were a!! 


of ankle-jacks, which he only wore on 
extraordinary occasions. The Captain 
being at length attired to hia own com¬ 
plete satisfaction, and haying glanced at 
himself from head to foot in a sharing- 


puiled down, but the upped'window:; 
stood wide open, and the pleasant air 
stirring those curtains and waving them 
to and fro, was the only sign of anima¬ 
tion in the whole exterior. Walter 


glass which he removed from a nail for walked softly as lie passed, and *»; 
that purpose, took up ids knotted stick, glad whin he had left the house a do; i 
ami Bald lie was ready. or two.bchind. 


Tim Captain’s walk was more Com- j He looked back then ; with tho'inte- 
plac. nl than usual when they got out j rest he had always felt for the phu- 
Into the street; but this Walter sup- | since the adventure of the lost, child, 
posed to be the effect oftk^anklc-jacks, years ago; ami, looked especially at 
and look little heed oO||§ofore tlieyj those upper v.in'dowx. While lie' was 
had gone aery far, t hfflM ftnnteml a j thus engaged, a Vkiriot drove to tic 
woman selling tlowe|S , wMli the Cap- ; door, and a portly gentleman in black, 
tain stoppino suurjg as if-.struck by a with a heavy watch-chain, alighted, 
happy idea, made, tf pureli..se of the and went in. When ho afterwards rt- 
lnvgcst I Iindle in her basket: a most membered this gentleman and his oqui- 
S^moiis nosegay, fan-shaped, some two ' page together, Walter had no doubt. In 
fecU^jd a half mund, tuql composed 06 was a physician ; and then be wondeiei. 
all the jollie.tdookhig flowers that wb . was ill ; but tb<! discovery (lid not 
Host. ; occur to him until he had walked s i n 
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distance, thinking listlessly of cday! 
thine*. 11 ’’ 

Though still, of what the house had 
suggested to him ; for Walter pleased 
«ilf with think! % that perhaps the 
time might cdfcae, when the beautiful 
ehild who was jfiis old friend *md had 
always been s<i grateful to him and so 
"lad to see him since, might interest 
her brother in his behalf and influence 
hi-i fortunes for the better. He liked 
to imagine this—more, at that mo¬ 
ment, tor the pleasure of imagining her 
continued remembrance of him, than 
for any worldly profit he might gain : 
but another and more sober fancy whis¬ 
pered to him that if he were alive then, 
he would be lieyond the sea and for¬ 
gotten ; she married, rich, proud, happy. 
There was no more reason why| she 
should remember him with any interest 
in such an altered state of things, than 
any plaything she ever had. No, not 
so much. 

Yet Walter so idealised the pretty 
child whom he had found wandering in 
the rough streets, and so identified her 
with her innocent gratitude of that 
night and the simplicity and truth of 
its expression, that he blushed for him- 
Fflf as a libeller when he argued that 
she could ever grow proud. On the 
other lufnd, his meditations were of 
that fantastic order that it seemed 
hardly less libellous in him to imagine 
her grown a woman : to tlunk of her as 
any thing but the same artless, gentle, 
winning little creature, that sho^Iiad 
been in the days of gofid Mrs. Brown. 
In a word, Walter found out that to 
reason with himself about Florence at 
aH, was to become very unreasonable 
indeed ; and that he could do no better 
than preserve her image in his mind as j 
somethin!; precious, unattainable, un¬ 
changeable, and iiukftnite—indefinite 
in all but its po*(W* of giving him pleV 
RQ re, and restraining him like an angers 
hand from anything unworthy. 

It was a long stroll in the fields that 
Walter took tliat day, listening to the 
birds, and the. 3knday*bells, and the 
softened tuurlhur of the town—breath¬ 
ing sweet scents; glancing sOmetimVs 
at the dim horizon bttyond which his 
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akmg without asking any more ques¬ 
tions ; and they soon, in their impa¬ 
tience, burst in at a little door and 
hanie into a clean parlour full of chil- 

awayV 

reflectiOgre’s Mrs. Richards ! ” ex- 
from rainu-.san Nipper, looking round, 
went on refletichards, Mrs. Richards, 

Walter bad i?ie, my dear creetur !’’ 
him, and was pWi Susan !” cried 
tho same abstracted *• honest face and 
heard a shout from a inking the group, 
woman's voice calling to lm. 
name. Turning quickly in m,” said, 
prise, he saw that a hackney-hough 
going in tho -contrary direction, « a y 
stopped at no great distance ; that tin. 
coachman was looking back from his 
box, and making signals to hitti with 
his whip; and that a young woman 
inside was leaning out of the window, 
and beckoning with immense energy. 
Running up to this coach, lie found that 
the young woman was Miss Nipper, 
and tliat Miss Nipper was in such a 
flutter as to be almost beside herself. 

“ Stdggs’s Gardens, Mr. Walter!” 
said Miss Nipper;*“if you please, 
oh do ! ” * 

“ Kh ? ” cried Walter ; “ what is the 
matter '! ” 

“Oh, Mr. Walter, Staggs’s Gardens, 
if you please ! ” said Susan. 

“ There !” cried the coachman, ap¬ 
pealing to Walter, with a sort of exult¬ 
ing desj>air; “ tbat.’s the way the 
youug lady’s been a goin’ on for up'ards 
of a mortal hour, and me eontinivally 
backing out of no thoroughfares, where 
she woM drive up. I’ve had a many 
fares in this coach, first and last, but 
never such a*fare as her.” 

“ Do you want to go toSiuggs’s Gar¬ 
dens, Susan ?” inquired Walter, 
j “ Ah 1 She \janis to go there ! 

| Where is it ?” growled the coachman, 
j “ I don’t know where it is !” ox- 
• Maimed Susan, wildly. “ Mr. Walter, 

| 1 was there once ipyse^f, along with 
j Miss FJoy aud # oirr poo*darling Masler 
| Paul, on the very day when you fouinl 
j Miss Floy in the city, for we l<»st km 
I cowim* home, Mrs. Richards a: rme, 

; and a mad bull, and Mrs. Richard'* 
eldest, and though I went there after- 
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.u in such a case, and now boasted 
in the highest degree portentous, 1 / its powerful and prosperous rela- 

smoolhcd their rugged bristling aspect, Ihion. There were railway patterns in 
tuxl became serene / his eyes, whief’g jits drapers’ shops, and railway journals 
had been nearly ringed in the aevjaeek, in the windows of its newsmen. There 
of his mental exercise, opened filter l” were railway hotels, co&c-houses, lodg- 
a smile which had been at„ter. “Is ing-houses, ljoarding-mmses; railway 
three specks.— one at lb* plans, maps, views, wjhppers, bottles, 

corner of hie mouth, , r !” cried Susan, sandwich-boxes, and time-tables; rail- 
corner of each eyfts, “has took the way hackney-coach and cabstands; rail- 
spread his whole ke to see his old nurse, way omnibuses, railway streets and 
into his fbrehmb bring her to his hod- buildings, railway hangers-on and para- 
v if that tefitaggs, of Polly Toodle’s sites, and flatterers out of all calculation. 
Captain C some one pray 1” There was even railway time observed 

happihiUy moved by what he heard, in clocks, as if the sun itself had given 
K' catching Susan’s earnestness im- in. Among the vanquished was the 
•suedlately, Walter, now that be under- master chimney-sweeper, whilome in- 
stood the nature of her errand, dashed credulous at Staggs’s Gardens, who now' 
into it with such ardour that the coach- lived in a stuccoed house three stories' 
man hud enough to do to follow closely high, and gave himself out, with golden 
as he ran before, inquiring here and iloimshcs upon a varnished board, as 
there and everywhere, the way to contractor for the cleansing of railway 
Staggs’s Gardens. chimneys by machinery. 

There was no such place as Staggs’s To ^nd flora the heart of (his great 
Gardens. It had vanished from the change, all day and night, throbbing 
earth. Where the old rotten summer- currents rushed and returned inces- 
bouses once had stood, palaces now santly like its life’s blood. Crowds of 
reared their heads, and granite columns people and mountains of goods, depart - 
of.gigantic-girth opened a vista to the ing and arriving scores upon scores of 
railway world beyond. The miserable times in every four-and-tweuly hours, 
waste ground, where the refuse-matter produced a fermentation in the place 
had been heaped of yore, was swallowed that was always in action. The very 
up and gone ; and in its frowsy stead houses seemed disposed to pa^k up and 
were tiers of warehouses, crammed take trips. Wonderful Members of Par- 
witli rich goods and costly merchandise, liament, who, little more than twenty 
The old by-streets now swarmed with years before, had made themselves mem- 
passengers and vehicles of every kind : with the wild railroad theories of en¬ 
tile new streets that had stopped tils- gl&^rs, and given them the liveliest 
heartened in the mud and waggon-ruts, rubs in cross-examination, went down 
formed towns within themselves, ori- "into the n^rth with their watches in their 
ginating wholesome comforts and con- bands, and sent on messages before by 
venicnees belonging to, themselves, the electric telegraph, to say that they 
ami never trad nor thought of until were coming. Night and day the con- 
fchoy sprung into existence. Bridges queriug engines rumbled at their dis- 
ihnt had b. d to nothing, led to villas, tarit work, or, advancing smoothly to 
gardens, chuphejS, healthy public walks, their journey's cm?, apd gliding like 
The carcasses of houses, nud beginnings teime dragons irftjo allotted corner., 
of new tlvomitghlares, had started yff grooved out to the inch for their recep- 
upon tho liftb at steam's own speed, tion, stood bubbling and tremblin ' 
and shot awj|y iftto .the country in a there, makmg the walls quake, as if 
monster train. * 1 I they were dilating with the seerePknow- 

As to the ncyjhl»Qttrhood which had | ledge of great* powers yet unsuspected 
ht^^^ted to acknowledge the railroad in j iu them, and strong purposes not yet 
its straggling days, that, dutd «£rown } achieved. 

wise and penitent^ as any Christian But Staggs’.*? Gardens had been cut 
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up root and branch. Oh woe the day ! along without asking any more quo* 
when “not a rood of English ground” tions ; and they soon, in their iiupu- 
—laid out in Staggs's Gardens—is / tienoe, burst in at a little door and 
secure ! / came into a clean parlour full of cliil- 


At hut, after much 'mitlesa inquiry, 
Walter, follot^xi by the coach and 
Susan, found man tvho had once 
resided in thatlvanisbed land, and who 
was no other than ’the master sweep 
before referred to, grown stout, and 
knocking a double knock at his own 
door. I/e knowed Toodle, he said, 
well. Belonged to the Railroad, didn’t 
he? . 

“Yes, sir, yes !” cried Susan Nipper 
from the coach window. 

Where did ho live now ? hastily in¬ 
quired Walter. 

Jle lived in the Company's own 
Buildings, second turning to the r^jht, 
down the yard, cross over, and take the 
second on the right again. It was 
number eleven ; they couldn’t mistake 
it; but if they did, they had ^nly to 
ask for Toodle, Engine Fireman, and 
any one would show them which was 
his house. At this unexpected stroke 
of success, Susan Nipper dismounted i 
from the coach with all speed, took 
Walter's arm, and set off at a breath- 
h-f'S pace on foot; leaving the coach 
thero to await their return. 

“ilas •the little boy been long ill, 
Susan Vi inquired Walter, as they 
hurried on. 

“Ailing fora deal of time, but no 
one knew how much,” said Susaj^; 
adding, with excessive sharpness, ‘ ;j Oh, 
them B!bribers !” • 

" Blimbcrs V echoed Walter. 

“I couldn’t forgive myself at such a 
time as this, Mr. Walter,” said Susan, 
“and when there’s so much serious 


/ dren. 

“Where’s Mrs. Richards!” ex* 

I claimed Susan Nipper, looking round. 

! “ Oh Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Richards, 
come along with me, my dear creetur !*’ 

“Why, if it an’t Susan!” cried 
Polly, rising with her honest face ami 
motherly figure from among the group, 
in great surprise. 

“Yes, Mrs. Richards, it’s me,” said. 
Susan, “and I wish it wasn’t, though 
I may not seem to flatter when I say 
bo, but little Master Paul is very ill, 
and told his Pa to-day that he would 
like to see the face of his old nurse, 
and him ami Miss Floy hope you’ll 
come along with me—and Mr. Walter 
Mrs. Richards—forgetting what is past, 
and do a kindness to the sweet dear 
that is withering away. Oh, Airs. 
Richards, withering away !” Susan 
Nipper crying, Polly shed tears to see 
her, and to hear what she had said ; 
and all the children gathered round 
(including numbers of new babies) ; 
and Mr. Toodle,* who had just come 
home from Birmingham, and was eat¬ 
ing his dinner out of a basin, laid down 
bis knife and fork, and put on his 
wife’s bonnet and shawl lor her, which 
were hanging up behind the dour ; then 
tapped her on the hack ; and said, with 
more fatherly feeling than eloquence, 
“ Polly ! cut away !” 

So they got back to the coach, long 
before the coachman expected them; 
and Walter putting Susan and Mrs. 
Richards inside, took his scat on the 
box himself that there? might be no 


distress to think about, if I rested hard more mistakes, and deposited them 
on afly (tie, especial^ on them that safely in the haU of Mr. Dombey’s 
little darling Paul speaks well of, but I house—where, by the bye, he saw a 
man wish that family was set to mighty nosegay lying, which reminded 
work in a stony soil to make new roads, Mm of the one Captain Cuttle had pur- 
and that Miss Blimber went in front, chased in his company that morning, 
and had the pickaxe !” * He woqjd have, lingered to know more 

Miss Nipper then took breath, and of the young invalid, or waited any 
went on faster before, as if this length of time to see if he could ren«jUr 
extraordinary*aspiration had relieved the le|st service; hut, painfully oCwn- 
her. Walter, who hud by this‘time no ble that such conduct would be looked 
breath of his own to 'spare, hurried upon by Mr. Dom bey as presumptuous 
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and forward, he turned slowly, sadly, 

anxiously, away. 

He had not gone five minutes’ walk 
from the door, when a man came run¬ 
ning after him, and legged him to 


I return. Walter retraced his steps as 
quickly as ho could , and entered the 
gloomy house with a sorrowful fore¬ 
boding. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

WHAT THE WAVES WEllE ALWAYS SAYING. 


Paul haj never risen from bis little 
•led. He lay there, listening to the 
noises in the street, quite tranquilly ; 
not earing much how the time went, 
but watching it ami watching every¬ 
thing about him with observing eyes. 

When the. smiljeams struck into his 
room through the rustling blinds, and 
quivered on the opposite wall like 
golden water, ho knew that evening 
was coming on, and that, the sky was 
ml and beautiful; As the reflection 
died away, and a gloom went creeping 
up the wall, he watelied it deepen, 
deepen, deepen, into night. Then he 
thought how iht long streets were 
dotted with lamps, and how the peace¬ 
ful stars were shining overhead, llis 
fancy had a strange tendency to wander 
to the river, which he knew was flowing 
through the great city ; and now lie 
thought how black it was, and how 
deep it would look, reflecting the hosts 
of stars -and more than all, how 
steadily it rolled away to meet the sea. 

As it grew later in the night, and 
footsteps in the street became so rare 
that lie could bear them coming, count 
them as they paused, and lose them in 
the hollow distance, lie would lie and 
watch the nmuy-coloured ring about 
the caudlt, and uaibifttejfcntly for day. 
His only trouble swift aud 

rapid riv r. liftJHMOTcd, sometimes, 
to by to stop 'stern it with llis 

childi h handgrip t ch- ike its way with 
sand -and vrhtK he saw it coming on, 
resistless out' Hut a word 

from Floroj|M9| who was always at his 
restotpl him to himself ; aud lean- 
iugm* poor load upon her brejyit, he 
tojv| ]'b/y.4f his dream, and smiled. 
fVhcn day began to dawn again, he 


watched for tlio sun ; and when its 
cheerful light began to sparkle in the 
room, he pictured to himself—pictured ! 
he saw—the high church towers rising 
up into the morning sky, the town 
reviving, waking, starting into life once 
more, the river glistening as it rolled 
(hutgrulling fast as ever), and the coun¬ 
try bright with dew. Familiar sounds 
and cries came by degrees into the 
street below ; the servants in the house 
were reused and busy ; faces looked in 
at the door, and voices asked his at¬ 
tendants softly how he was. Paul 
always answered for himself, “1 am 
better. I am a great, deal better, 
thank you ! Tell Papa so ! ” 

lly little and little, he got tired of 
the bustle of the day, the noise of car¬ 
riages and carts, and people passing 
and re-passing ; and would fa.l asleep, 
or be troubled with a restless and uneasy 
sense again- the child could hardly tell 
whether this were in his sleeping or his 
waking moments—of that rushing river. 
“Why, will it never stop, Floy V' he 
.would sometimes ask her. “It is 
bearing ml away, I think ! ” 

But Floy,could always soothe and 
reassure him ; and it was his daily 
delight to make her lay lmr head down 
on his pillow, and take some reut % 

“ You are always watch ing-iuc, Floy. 
Let me watch yo\i now *i ” They would 
prop him up with cthhions in a corner 
of his bed, and there ho would recline 
the while shtf lay beside him : bending 
forward oftentimes to kiss hei^ and 
whispering to flmsc who were near that 
she was tired, and IiL-a she had sat up 
sy many nights beside hifo. 

Thus,” the flush of the day, in its heat 
and light, w ould grad utilly decline; 
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and again the golden water would be j Paul looked at Florence with a fiut- 
dancitig on tin 1 wall. j tering heart, but he knew what she was 

He was visited by as many as three / going to say, ami stopped her w ith his 
grave doctors -they used to assemble face against her lips. The next time 
down-stairs, and con up together - he observed the figure sitting at the 
and the room was so quiet, and Paul bottom of the lwd, he called to it. 
was so observait of thAi (Uwugb he “Don’t be so sorry for me, dear 
never asked of anybody what they said), Papa ! Indeed I am quitfc happy ! ” 
that he even knew the difference in the Ilis father coining, and bending down 
.touud of their watches. But his inter- to him—which he did quickly, and 
est centered in Sir Parker Peps, who without first pausing by the I Hillside— 
always took his seat on the side of the Paul bold him round the neck, and 
bed. For Paul bad heard them say repeated those words to hip several 
long ago, that that gentleman had been times, and very earnestly ; and Paul • 
with his mamma, when she clasped Flo- never saw' him indue room again at any 
re nee in her arms, and died. And he time, whether it were day or night, 
could not forgot it, now. He liked Juim s but he called out, “Don’t be so s-ory 
for it. He was not afraid. ( ^ forme ! Indeed I am quite happy !” 

The people round him changed as This w'as the beginning of his always 
unaccountably as on that first nigh 4 * at saying in the morning that he w as a 
Dr. Blimber's-except Florence; Flo- great deal Witter, and that they were 
veuce. never changed—and what/had to tell his father so. 

Wen Sir Parker Peps, was luJ! his How many times the golden water, 
father, sitting with his le ad upon his danced upon the wall; how many nights 
hand. Old Mrs. Pipehin dozing in an the dark dark river rolled towards the 
easy chair, often changed to Miss Tox, sea in spite of him ; Paul never counted, 

»«r his aunt ; and Paul was quite con- never sought to know. If their kind- 
tent, to shut his eyes again, and see ness or his sense of it, eouljl have in- 
w hat happened next without emotion, creased, they were more kind, mid ho 
But this figure with its head upon its more grateful every day ; but whether 
hand returned so often, and remained they were many days or few, appeared 
S'i long, and sat so still u ml solemn, of little moment m-w, to the gentle 
never spe.tking, never being spoken to, boy. 

and rarefy lifting up its face, that Paul One night ho had .been thinking of 
began to wonder languidly, if it were | his mother, and her picture in the 
real ; anil in the night-time saw it j drawing-room down utuirs, and had 
sitting there, with fear. ^ j thought she must have loved sweet 

“ Floy!” he said. “What is Florence better than his father did, to 
th.fl?” * , have held her in her arms when she 

“Where, dearest?” felt thaVshe was dying—for even he, 

“There! at the bottom* of the lied.” her brother, who had such dear love 
44 There’s nothing there, except > for her, could have no greater wish than 
Tap:*. 1 ” i that. The train of thought suggested 

The figure lifted up its head, and i to him to inquire if he had ever seen 
r<‘.sr, and doming to the bedside, said :! his mother ? for he*could not remember 
My own boy ! *Doi? t»you ‘know me ? ” j whether they had told him yes, or no, 
Paul looked i u - # in the face, anil j the river running very fast, and con- 
th- 1 ught, was this his father? But the j fusing his mind, 
hov-, so altered to his thinkjng, thrilled j 41 Floy, did I ever see mamma ?” 

while he gazed, as if it were in pain ; ! “ No^darling* why?’* 

and before he could read-out both his I “Did I never see any kind face, bbe^ 
liands to take ween them, and mamma’s, looking at me when I wajxu' 

draw it t< A'a reft him, the figure turned baby, ^loy ? ” 

away quickly from the little boil, and j He asked*, incredulously, as if he had 
w ent out at the door. * i some vision of a face before him. 
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“Oh yes, dear !” 
“Whose, Floy 1 ” 

“ Your old nurse’s. 


Floy, and been so full of tenderness and 
pity. 

“ Floy ! this is a kind good face !” 


“ And whore is my old nurse ? ” said said Paul. ix I am glad to see it again. 
Paul. “ Is she dead too ? Floy, are Don’t go away, old nurse! Stay here!’ 


wc all dead, except you ? ” 


His senses were all, quickened, and 


There was a hurry in the room, for he heard a naue he km w. 
an instant—'longer, perhaps; but it 44 Who was that, whot.iaid 4 Walter? 
seemed no more--then all was still lie asked, looking'round. 44 Some one 
again ; and Florence, with her face said Walter. Is he here ? I should 
quite colourless, but smiling, held his like to see him very much.” 
head upon her arm. Her arm trembled i Nobody replied directly; but lik 
very much. father soon said to Susan, l ‘Call him 

Show me that old nurse, Floy, if hack, then: let him come up /” After 


yon p/ea.se /' 


a short pause of expectation, dur- 


“ She is not here, darling. She shall ing which he looked with smiling in¬ 
come to-morrow.” teresfc and wonder, on his nurse, and 


44 Thank you, Floy!” saw that she had not forgotten Floy, 

Paul closed his eyes with those words, Walter was brought into the room. His 
and fell asleep. When he awoke, the open face and manner, and his cheerful 
sun was high, ami the broad day was eyeV, had always made him a favourite 
clear and warm. He lay a little, look- witly Paul ; and when Paul saw him, 
ing at the windows, which were open, he fetched out his hand, and said, 
and the curtains rustling in the air, and 44 GoiWl-bye ! ” 

waving to and fro: then ho said, “ Floy, “Good-hyc, my child!” cried Mrs. 
is it to-morrow ? Is she come?” Pipchin, hurrying to his bed’s head. 

Some one seemed to go in quest of “Notgood-bye ?” 
her. Perhaps it was Susan. Paul For an instant, Paul looked at her 
thought he*heard her telling him when with the wistful face with which lie 
he had closed his eyes again, that she had so often gazed upon her in his cor- 
would soon be back ; but he did not ner by the fire. 44 Ah Yes,” he said, 
open them to see. She kept her word placidly, “good-bye 1 Walter dear, 
- perhaps she had never been away— good-bye!”—turning bis heal to where 
hut the next thing that happened was a he stood, and putting out his hand 
noise of footsteps on the stairB, and again. “ Where is Papa ? ” 
then Paul woke - woke mind and body He felt his father’s breath upon his 
—ami sat upright in his bed. He saw ^heck, before the words had parted 
them now about him. There was no frfrha his lips. 


gray mist before them, as there had! “Remember Waller, dear Papa,” he 


been sometimes in the night. Ho knew whispered, looking in his face. 44 Re- 
thom every one, and called them by member Walter. I was fond of Walter !” 
their names. • The feeble hand waved in the air, as if 

“And who "is this? Is this my old it cried “good-bye !” to Walter once 


nurse ?” said the child, regarding witli ! again. 

a radiant smile, a figure coining in. j 44 Now lay me down,” he wiid, “ and 
Yes, yes. No other stranger would Floy, come close to met and let me set- 
hare shed those tears at sight of him, foil !” _. 

and called him her dear boy, her pretty Sister and brother wound their arms 
bov, her own.poor blighted child. No around each other, and the golden light 
other wnf^jKpouId ha v e stooped down came streaming in, and fell upon them, 
.by his bijfe|p>d taken up his wasted ; locked together. 

to her lips and breast, ! 44 How fast the fyer runs, between 

as one %Ko ; to&d some right to fondle it. j its green hanks and tb*. rushes, Floy ! 
No othiecr %oman would have 'so for- j Rut it’* very near the sea. 1 hear the 
gottA everybody there hut him and • waves ! They’always said so !” 
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Presently he told her that the motion light about the head is shining on me 
of the boat upon the stream was lulling ; as I go ]'* 
him to rest. How green the hanks , 

were now, how bright the flowers grow-; The golden ripple on the wall cam© 
ing on them, and how tall the rushes ! back again, and nothing else stirred in 
Now the boat was out at sea, but glid- . the room. The old, old fashion ! The 
ing smoothly ol. And tnow j,here was j fashion that came in with our first 
a shore before lim. Who stood on the ] garments, and will la*l unchanged 
bank!— * until our race has run its course, 

He put his hands together, as he had i and the wide firmament is rolled up 
been used to do at his prayers. He \ like a scroll. The old, old fashion— 
•did not remove his arms to do it; but Death! 

they saw him fold them so, behind her) Oh thunk God, all who see it, for 
neck. j that older fashion yet, of Immortality ! 

“Mamma is like you, Floy. 11 And look 1 upon, us, angels of young 
know her by the face! But tell I children, with regards nut quite vs- 
them that the print upon the stairs at j tranged, when the swift river hears us 
school is not divine enough. The j to the ocean ! 


CHAPTER XV11. 


CAPTAIN CUTTLE DOES A LITTLE 

(‘attain Cuttle, in the exercise of 
that surprising talent for deep-laid and 
unfathomable scheming, with which (as 
is not unusual in men of transparent 
simplicity he sincerely believed himself 
to be endowed by nature, had gone to 
Mr. Dorn bey’s house on the eventful 
Sunday, winking all the way as a vent 
for his superfluous sagacity, and baj) 
presented himself in the full lustrc"of 
the ankle-jacks before tke eyes of Tow- 
linson. Hearing from that individual,* 
t/> his great concern, of the impending 
calamity, Captain Cuttle, in his deli¬ 
cacy, sheered off again confounded; 
merely handing in the nosegay as a 
small mark of his soliciting and leav¬ 
ing his respectful edtopliments for the 
fSinily in general, ” he accompanied 
with an expression of his hope that 
they would lay their heads well to the 
wind under existing cireuinfetances, and 
a frieiMly intimation that he would 
“ look up again ” ,t*-mont>w. 

The Capbrj^s compliments were 
never heard of any more. The Captain's 
nosegay, after lying in the hall all 


BUSINESS FOR THE VO UNO PEOPLE. 

' night, was swept into the dyst-binn 
next morning ; .tnd the Captain's sly 
arrangement, involved in one cata¬ 
strophe with greater hopes and loftier 
designs, was crushed to pieces. So, 
when an avalanche hears down a moun¬ 
tain forest, twigs and bushes suffer with 
the trees, and all perish together. 

When Walter returned home on the 
Sunday evening from his long walk, 
and its memorable close, he was loo 
much occupied at first by tho tidings 
he had to give them, and by the emo¬ 
tions naturally awakened in his breas t 
by the scene through which he bad 
paused, to observe either that his uucb 
was evidently unacquainted with tic 
intelligence the (Captain hail under¬ 
taken to impart, or that the Captain 
nyide signals with his hook, warning 
liim tii avoid the subject. Not that 
the Captain's signals were calculated 
to have proved very comprehensible, 
however attentively observed ; for, like, 
those Chinese sages who are said In 
their •conferences to write certain 
learned words in the air that arc wholly 
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impossible of pronunciation, the Cap- and the possibility of her setting up her 
tain made such waves and flourishes as rest in the passage during such an eu- 
nobody without a previous knowledge tertainment, and there delivering some 
of his mystery, would have been at all homily of an uncomplimentary^ nature, 
likely to understand. operated as a check on the Captains 

Captain Cuttle, however, becoming hospitable thoughts, antf rendered him 
cognisant of what had happened, re- timid of givmgrthera enpuragement. 
linquished tbfcse attempts, as lie per- One fact was quite clear to the Cap- 
ceived the slender chance that now tain, as Walter, sitting thoughtfully 
existed of his being able to obtain a over his untasted dinner, dwelt on all 
little easy chat with Mr. Dombey before that had happened ; namely, that how- 
the period of Walter’s departure. But ever Walters modesty might stand in 
in admitting to himself, with a dis- the way of liis perceiving it himself, 
.appointed and crest-fallen countenance, he was, as one might say, a member of 
that. Sol (fills must fee told, and that Mr. Dombey’s family. lie had been, 
Walter must go—taking the case for in his own person, connected with the 
the present as he found it, and not incident he so pathetically described ; 
having it enlightened or improved jhe had been by name remembered and 
beforehand by the knowing manage- jcommended in close association with it ; 
ment of a friend—the Captain stiil felt and his fortunes must have a particular 
an unabated confidence that be, Ned intwest in his employer’s eyes. If the 
Cuttle, was the man for Mr. Dombey; Capkdn had any lurking doubt what- 
and that, to set Walter’s fortunes quite ever Vf his own conclusions, he had not 
square, nothing was wanted but that the lehst doubt that they were good 
they two should come together. For conclusions for the peace of mind of the 
the Captain never could forget how well Instrument-maker. Therefore he avail- 
fee and Mr. Dombey had got on at ed himself of so favourable a moment 
Brighton ; j with what nicety each of for breaking the West Indian Intolli- 
them had put in a word when it was gence to his old friend, as a piece of 
wanted ; how exactly they had taken extraordinary preferment; declaring 
one another’s measure; nor how Ned that for his part he would freely give 
Cuttle had pointed out that resource in a hundred thousand pounds (if he had 
the first extremity, and had brought it) for Walter’s gain in the** long-run, 
the interview to the desired tormina- and that he had no doubt "such an 
lion. On all these grounds the Cap- investment would yield a handsome 
lain soothed himself with thinking that premium. 

though Ned Cuttle was forced by the \Solomon Gills was at first stunned by 
pressure of events to “stand by” almost the communication, which fell upon the 
useless for the present, Ned would fotch little back-parlour like a thunderbolt, 
up with a wet sail in good tnrne, and and tore bp the hearth savagely. But 
carry all before him. the Captain'flashed such golden pro- 

(Tndor the influence of this good- spects before his dim sight: hinted so 
nftturod delusion, Captain Cuttle even mysteriously at Whittingtoniftn con- 
wont so (hr as to revolve in his own sequences : laid such emphasis on what 
bosom, while he salt looking at Walter j Walter haefrjust qow told diem . and 
and listening with a tear on his shirt- i appealed to it s$ confidently as a cor- 
collar to what ho related, whether it: roboration of his predictions, and a 
might m-t 1»> at once genteel and politic groat advance towards the realisation 
to give Mr. Dombey a vtfrlial invitation, of the romantic legend of Lovely Beg : 
whenever the/ should, meet, do come that he bewildered the old man. Wal- 
and cut his mutton in Brig Place on ter, for his part, feigned to be so full 
v^ie day of his own naming, and enter of liojie and ardoifef,vand so sure of 
on the question of his young friend’s coming home again soon, a fid backed 
prospects A social glass. But the up the "Captain w ith such expressive 
uncertainof Mrs. Mac Stinger, shakings of hi.? head and rubbings of 
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liis hamls, that Solomon, looking first putting himself at any disadvantage ft 
at him and then at Captain Cattle, me, or keeping anything from me. Yoi 
began to think he ought to be trails- Ned Cattle !” said the old man, faster 
ported with joy. ing on the Captain, to the manifest cot 

“ Jiut I’m behind the time, you 1 fusion of that diplomatist; “aroyo 
understand,” he observed in apology, dealing plainly by your old friend 
passing Ilia bAil nervously dewn tlie Speak out, Nod Cuttle. Is there an; 
whole row of Vright bottom on his thing behind ? Ought heto go ? Ho 
coat, and then up again, as if they | <lo you know it first, and why 
were beads and he were telling them j As it was a contest of affection an 
twice, over : “ and I would rather have self-denial, Walter struck in with infmi 
rav dear boy here. It’s an old-fashioned effect, to the Captain’s relief; and b 
notion, I dare say. He was always ; tween them they tolerably reconciled o 
fond si the sea. He V’ —and he Sol Gills, by continued talking, to tl 
looked wistfully at Walter—“he’s glad project; or rather so confused hit 
to go. M that nothing, not even the pain of tep 

Uncle Sol !” cried Walter, quickly, ration, was distinctly clear to his mim 
“if you say that, I wont go. No, 1 He had not much time to balance 11 
Captain Cuttle, 1 won't. If my uncle matter; for on the very next day, Wa 
think* I could he glad to leave him, I ter received from Mr. darker the Mam 
though1 was going to be made Gov Jrnor j ger, the necessary credentials for his 
• >f all the Islands in the West I’/lies, passage and outfit, together with the 
that's enough. I’m a fixture.” f information that the Ron and Heir would 
“ WaJ’r, ray lad,” said the Captain, sail in a fortnight, or within a day or 
“Steady ! Sol Hills, take an observa- two afterwards at latest. In the hurry 
lion of your nevy.” of preparation : which Walter purposely 

Following with his eyes the majestic enhanced as much as possible : the old 
notion of the Captain’s hook, tbo old man lost what little* self-possession he 
man looked at Walter. ever had ; and go the time of departure 

“ Here is a certain craft,” said the drew on rapidly. * 

Captain, with a magnificent sense of the j The Captain, who did nofc fail to 
allegory into which he was soaring, “a- j make himself acquainted with all that 
going to q>ut out on a certain voyage, passed, through inquiries of Walter from 
What rffttue is wrote upon that craft day to day, found the time still tending 
indelibly ? Is it The Hay ? or,” said on towards his going away, without any 
the Captain, rawing his voice as much occasion offering itself*or seeming likely 
as to say, observe the point of tbe*, to offer itself fora better understanding 
“ is it The Hills ?” "" of his position. It was after much 

“Nod,” said the oh? man, drawing, consideration of this fact, and much pon- 
Walter to his side, and taking his arm dering over such an unfortunate combi- 
tendcrly through his, “*1 know. I nation of circumstances, that a bright 
krfrjw. Of course I know that Wally idea occurred to the Captain. Sup- 
eon si dors me more than himself always, pose he made a call on Mr. darker, and 
Thai \s in my ruind. When I say he is tried to find out from him how the land 
glad to gd? 1 mean J hope he is. Eh ? really lay ! # 

look you, Ned, Vndwu too Wally, my Captain Cuttle liked this idea very 
dear, this is newunexpected to me; much. It came upon him in a moment 
and I'm afraid my being behind the df inspiration, as he was smoking an 
time, and poor, is at the bottom of it. early pipe in Brig Place after breakfast ; 
Is it really gotd fortune.for him, do you and it was wojtbfy of ^be tobacco. It 
t<l! me. now?” said thepld man, look- would quiet his conscience, which waa^ 
ing anxiously A one to the other, an honest one, and was made a h‘ ,r :' 
“Reallyluid rruly ? Is it? lean recon- uneasy by what Walter had confided to 
ei!c myself to almost anything'that acl- him, and what Sol Hills had wiid ; and 
van-os Wady, but I won’t have Wally it would be a deep, shrewd act of friend- 
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ship. He would sound Mr. Carker care- arranged his hair with his hook, and 
fully and say much or little, just as he sat looking round the ofhce, contemplat- 
read that gentleman’s character, and ing the clerks with a serene respect, 
discovered that they got on well together The Captain’s equanimity was so nn- 
or the reverse. penetrable, and he was altogether so 

Accordingly, without the fear of Wal- mysterious a tying, that Perch tbe ines¬ 
ter before his eyes (who he knew was at senger u&s daunted, f* 
home packing), Captain Cuttle again “What name was It you said i 
assumed his ankle-jacks and mourning asked Perch, bending down over 
brooch, and issued forth on this second him aB he sat on the bracket. 
cxjwdition. Mo purchased no propiti- “ Cap’en, ” in a deep hoarse whisper. 
story nosegay on tlw present occasion, j “ Yes, ”said Mr. Perch, keeping time 

ns he was going to a place of business; with his head. 
but he put a small sunflower in his but- “Cuttle. ” 

ton-hole to give himfcelf an agreeable “Oh !” said Mr. Perch, in the same 
relish of the country ; and with this, tone, for he caught it, and couldn’t 
and the knobby stick, and tbe glazed help it; the Captain, in his diplomacy, 
hat, bore down upon the offices of Dorn- was so impressive. “I’ll see if lie’s 
boy and Son. disengaged now. I don’t know. Per- 

Afler taking a glass of warm ruin- hajr-i he may be for a minute.” 
and-water at a tavern close by, to col- ‘^Aye, aye, my lad, I won’t detain 
lect his thoughts, the Captain made a him monger than a minute,” said the 
rush down the court, lest its good effects CaptVn, nodding with all the weighty 
should evaporate, and appeared suddenly importance that he felt within him. 
to Mr. Perch. Perch, soon returning, said, “Will 

“ Matey,” said the Captain, in per- Captain Cuttle walk this way?” 
suastve accents. “ One of your Govern- Mr. Carker the manager, standing on 
ora is namod Carker.” the hearth-rug before the empty fire- 

Mr. 'Perch admitted it; but gave place, which was ornamented with a 
him to understand, as in official duty castellated sheet of brown paper, looked 
bound, that all his Governors were en- at tho Captain as he came in, with no 
gaged, and never expected to be disen- very special encouragement, 
gaged any more. “Mr. Carker?” said Captfcin Cuttle. 

“ Look ’ee here, mate,” said the Cap- “I believe so,” said Mr.* Carker, 
tain in his car; “my name’s Cap’en showing all his teeth. 

Cuttle.” The Captain liked his answering with 

The Captain would have hooked Perch smile; it looked pleasant. “You 
gently to him, but Mr. Perch eluded see,” began the Captain, rolling his eyes 
the attempt; not so much in design, as slowly round the little room, and taking 
in starting at the sudden thought that in as much of it as his shirt collar per- 
such a weapon unexpectedly exhibited milled ; ‘ 4 1 ’ra a seafaring man myself, 
to Mrs. Perch might, in her then Mr. Carker, and Wal’r, as is on your 
condition, be destxud^jffl^o that lady’s books here, is a’moat a son of mine.” 
hopes. J&t “Walter Gay?” said Mr. Carker, 

“ If you ’ll i»e eo^JPras just report Bhowing all Jim tee*h again. * 

CapYn Cuttle here, Ywhen you get a . “Wal’r Gay kJaJ’"replied the Cap- 
elnutoe,” said the' G§jptairL, “I’ll wait.” tain, “right!” The Captain’s manner 
Saying whicb,$|kc Captain took nis expressed a warm approval of Mr. Car- 
seat on Mr. Pqjteifs ^racket, and draw- kcr’s quickness of perception. “I’m 
ing out. his handkerchief from too crown a intimate friend of his hnd his mcle’s. 
gf the glawst hat, which he jammed Perhaps,” said the Captain, “ you may 
TxAweeu his knees (without injury to have beard your hea&Y” vvornor mention 
its shape, for nothing human cou’d bend my name ?—Captain Cuttle.” 
it), rubbed his head well all over, and “ No !” saicj Mr. Carker, with a still 
appeared refreshed. He subsequently wider demonstration than before. 
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“ Well,” resumed the Captain, “I’ve The acuteness and significance of the 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. I Captain's eye, as lie cocked it in reply, 
waited upon him down on tho Sussex no words short of those unutterable 
coast there, with my young friend Wal’r, Chinese words before referred to could 
when—in short, when there was a little describe. 

accommodation wanted.”. The Captain “ Come 1” said the Captain, unspeak- 
nodded his heaJin a manner that was ably encouraged, “what do you say? 
at once comfortable, easy, and express- Am I right or wrong ?” ’ _ 

sire. “Yon remember, X dare say?" So much bad the Captain expressed 
“I think,’’ said Mr. Carker, “Iliad in his eye, emboldened and incited by 
fhe honour of arranging the business.” Mr. Carkcr’s smiling urbanity, that ho 
“To he sure 1" returned the Captain. , felt himself in as fair a condition to put 
“Right again! you had. Nov I're the question, as if he had expressed bis 
took the liberty of coming here —” /sentiments with the utmost elaboration. • 

“Won't you sit down?” said Mr. “Bight,” said Jfr. Carter, “I have 
darker, smiling. no doubt.” 

“Thank’ec,” returned the Captain, “Oul'ard bound with fair weather, 
availing himself of the offer. “A then, I say,” cried Captain Cuttle, 
man does get morn way upon himself, Mr. Carker smiled assent, 
perhaps, in his conversation, when,ho “ Wind right astarn, and plenty of 
.'its down. Won’t you take a ewer it,” pursued the Captain, 
yourself?” / Mr. Carker smiled assent again. 

“ No thank you,” said the manager, “Aye, aye 1” said Captain Cuttle,, 
standing, jierhaps from tho force of greatly relieved ami pleased. “1 
winter habit, with his hack against the know d how she landed, well enough ; 
chimney-piece,, and looking down upon 1 told Wal’r so. Thank'ee, thauk'ee." 
the Captain with an eye in every tootii “(lay has brilliant prospects,” oh- 
and gum. “ 1 ou have taken the liberty, served Mr. Carker, stretching his mouth 
veil were going to say — though it’s wider yet; “alL the world • before 
none—' him.” 

“ Thank’ec kindly, my lad,” returned “All the world and his wife too, as 
the Captain : “of coming iiere, on ae- the saying is,” returned the delighted 
count of iby friend Wal’r. Hoi (Jills, Captain. 

iii.s uncle*is a man of science, and iu At the word “wife,” (which he had 
Science he may be considered a clipper ; uttered without design), the Captain 
but be ain t, what 1 should altogether stopped, cocked his eyo again, and put¬ 
's II u able seaman—not a man of prw* ting the glazed hat ou the top of the 
tire. Wal'r is as trim a lad as ever knohby stick, gave it a twirl, and looked 
stepped ; hut he’s a littfe down hy the .sideways at his always smiling friend, 
head in ouerespect, and that is modesty. “I’d .’bet a gill of old Jamaica,” 

Now what I should wish to put to you,” said the Captain, eyeing him attentively, 
said*the Captain, lowering bis voice, and “ that I know what you ’re smiling at.” 
speaking in a kind of confidential growl, Mr. darker took his cue, and smiled 
“ i» a friendly way, entirely between tie more. 

you and me, and fog my own private “It goes no fartlrcr'i” said the Cap- 
reckoning, till your jmui Governor hu\ tain, making a poke at tho door witii 
wire round a bit, anal can come along- j the knobby stick to assure himself that 
sdc of him, is this.—Is everything right ; it Aas shut, 

rn.I comfortable here, and is.Wal’r out- i “Not an inch,” said 41 n Carker. 

a ™ houpi With a pretty fair wind !” I “ You Ire a thinking of a capital F 

“ What do you think ppw, Captain ; perhaps ?” said the Captain, 
ottle, ’ reljurnq^ .Arker, gathering up i Mr. Carker didn’t deny it. 
ins Marts and settling himself .in ills. “ Anything aliout a L, " said the Cap- 
pnsition. “ You are a practical man : tain, “oraO?” 
what do you think p * , Mr. Carker still smiled. 
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“ Am I right again ?” inquired the 
Captain in a whisper, with the scarlet 
circle on his forehead, swelling in his 
triumphant joy. 

Mr. Carter, in reply, still smiling, 
and now nodding assent, Captain Cuttle 
rose and squeezed him by the hand, as¬ 
suring him, tvarnily, that they were on 
the same tack, and that as for him 
(Cuttle) he had laid his course that way 
all along, “lie know’d her first,” ! 
said the Captain, with all the secrecy 1 
and gravity that the subject demanded, 
“ in an uncommon manner— you remem¬ 
ber his finding her in the street, when 
she was a’most a babby—he has liked 
her ever since, and she him, as much 
as two such youngsters can. We’ve 
always said, Sol Gillsand me, that they 
was cut out for each other.” 

A cat, or a monkey, or a hyena, or a 
death’s-head, could not have shown the 
Captain more teeth at one time, than 
Mr. Carker showed him at this period 
of their interview. 

There’s a general in-draught that 
way,” observed the happy Captain. 
“ Wind q,nd water sets in that direc¬ 
tion, you sec. Look at his being pre¬ 
sent t’other day ! ” * 

“Most favourable to his hopes,” 
said Mr. Carker. 

“Look at his being towed along in 
the wake of that day ! ” pursued the 
Captain. “Why what can cut him 
adrift now ? ” . 

“Nothing,” replied Mr. Carker. > 
“ You’re right again,” returned the 
Captain, giving his hand another 
squeeze. “ Nothing it is. So! steady! 
There’s a son gone : pretty little cree- 
tur. Ain’t there?” 

“Yes, thbre’s a son gone,” said the 
acquiescent Carker. 

“Pass the woa.1, and there’s ano¬ 
ther ready for you,” quoth the Captain. 

“ Nevy of a scientific uncle ! Nevy of' 
Sol Gills ! WaJJjgd Wal’r, as is alrtady 
in your And”—said the 

Captain, rj^jB^adu^lly to a quotation 
he was prejStriug ’ for a final burst, 
who—comes from Sol Gills’s daily, to ' 
your business, and your buzzu^ns.” j 
The Captain’s complacency as he] 
gently jogged Mr. Carker with his 


elbow, on concluding each of the fore¬ 
going short sentences, could be sur¬ 
passed by nothing but the exultation 
with which he fell back and eyed him 
when ho had finished this brilliant dis¬ 
play of eloquence and sagacity; his 
great hlue wSistcoat Weaving with the 
throes of such a masterpiece, and his 
nose in a state of violent inflammation 
from the same cause. 

“Am I right ?” said the Captain. 

“Captain Cuttle,” said Mr. Carker, 
bending down at the knees, for a mo¬ 
ment, in an odd manner, as if he were 
falling together to hug the whole of 
himself at once, “your views in refer¬ 
ence to Walter Gay are thoroughly and 
accurately right. I understand that wc 
speak together in confidence.” 

“ Honour ! ” interposed the Captain. 
“Hot a word.” 

\‘To him or any one ?” pursued the 
Manager. 

Cftptain Cuttle frowned and shook 
his head. 

“But merely for your own satisfac¬ 
tion and guidance—and guidance, of 
course,” repeated Air. Carker, “ with a 
view to your future proceedings. ” 

“ Thank*ee kindly, I am sure,” said 
the Captain, listening with great atten¬ 
tion. 

“I have no hesitation »in saying, 
that’s the fact. You liavv* hit the 
probabilities exactly.” 

“ And with regard to your head 
..Governor,” said the Captain, “ why an 
interview had better come about nat’ral 
between us. • There’s time enough.” 

Mr. (barker, with his mouth from ear 
to ear, repeated, “ Time enough.” 
Not articulating the words, but bowing 
his head affably, and forming them 
with his tongue and lips. 

“And as I know now’-* it’s what I 
always said— tbit Wal’r’s in a way to 
make his fortun^i* said the Captain? 

“To make his fortune,” Mr. Carker 
repeated, in the same dumb manner. 

“ And as Wal’r’s going on this little 
voyage is, as I may say, in fiis day’s 
work, and A part $£.Jiis general expec¬ 
tations here,” said the'Captain. 

“ Of his general expectations here,” 
assented Mr.*Carker, dumbly as before. 
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“Why, no Ion" ns I know that,” 
pursued the Captain, “there’s no 
hurry, and. my mind \s at case.” 

Mr. darker still blandly assenting in 
the same voiceless manner, Captain 
Cuttle was strongly confirmed in his 
opinion that hi was one of the most 
agreeable mni^'ie had ever met, and 
that even Mr. Dombcy might improve 
himself on such a model. With great 
heartiness, therefore, the Captain once 
Again extended his enormous hand (not . 
unlike an old block in colour), and ’ 
gave him a grip that left upon his . 
smootlA r flesh a proof impression of the ' 
chinks and crevices with which the . 
Captain’s palm was liberally tattoo’d. I 
“Farewell!” said the Captain.! 
“I an’t a man of many words, hut I \ 
take it very kind of you to be so j 
friendly, and above-board. You'll ex¬ 
cuse me if I ’vc been at all intruding, 
will you?” said the Captain. £ 

“ Not at all,” returned the oth»r. 
“Thank’eo. My berth an’t very 
roomy,” said the Captain, turning back [ 
again, ‘ ‘ but it’s tolerably snug; and 
if you was to find yourself near Brig 
Place, number nine, at any time- will | 
you make a note of it ?—and would J 
come up stairs, without minding what | 
was said by the person at the door, 1 « 
should he ^roud to see you.” 

With tjliat hospitable invitation, the : 
Captain said “Good day!” and walked j 
out and shut the door ; leaving Mr. j 
Carkef still reclining against the cliim- : 
ney-piece. In whose sly look and* 
watchful manner; in whoje false mouth, | 
stretched but not laughing , Ci whose ; 
spotless cravat and very whiskers; even 
in whose silent passing of his soft hand 
over his white linen and his smooth 
face ; there was something desperately , 
cat-like. % 

The unconscious Captain, .walked out 
in*a state of self-glp^ication that imv 
parted quite a new cut to the broad : 
blue suit. “Stand by, Ned!” said! 
the Captain to himself. “ Y*ou ’vo done ; 
a little (business for the youngsters to- j 
day, my lad !” • 

In his <4?cult^Bion, and in his fami- 1 
liarily, present and prospective, with, 
the House, the Captain, wjben he reached 


the outer office, could net refrain from 
rallying Mr. Perch a little, and asking 
him whether he thought, everybody was 
still engaged. But not to he bitter on 
a man who had done his duty, the Cap¬ 
tain whispered in his ear, that if he 
felt disposed for a glass of ruin-and- 
water, and would follow,.ho would be 
happy to bestow the same upon him. 

Before leaving the premises, the Cap¬ 
tain, somewhat to the astonishment of 
the clerks, looked round from a central 
point of viewq and took a general sur¬ 
vey of the office as part and parcel of a 
project in which his young friend was 
nearly interested. The strong-room 
excited his especial admiration ; but, 
that, he might, not appear too particular, 
lie limited himself to an approving 
glance, and, with a graceful recognition 
of the clerks as a body, that was full 
of politeness and patronage, passed out 
into the court. Being promptly joined 
by Mr. Perch, he conveyed that gentle¬ 
man to the tavern, and fulfilled his 
pledge—hastily, for Perch’s time was 
precious. 

“I’ll give you for a toast,” said the 
Captain, “Wal’r!” 

“ Who?” submitted Mr. Perch. 

“Wal’r !” repeated the Captain, in 
a voice of thunder. 

Mr. Perch, who seemed to remember 
having heard in infancy that there was 
once a poet of that name, made no ob¬ 
jection ; but he was much astonished 
at the Captain’s corning into the City 
to propose a poet; indeed if he had 
proposed to put a poet’s statue up— say 
•Shakespeare’s for example—in a civic 
thoroughfare, he could hardly have done 
a greater outrage to Mr. Perch’s expe¬ 
rience. On the whole, hq was such a 
mysterious and incomprehensible cha¬ 
racter, that Mr. Perch decided not to 
mention him to MrS. Perch at all, in 
case of giving rise to, any disagreeable 
consequences. 

Mysterious and incompiehensible the 
Captain, with that liVt^y* sense upon 
him of having ddh&a little business for 
the youngsters, remained all day, even 
to his most intimate friends ; and hut 
that Walter Attributed his winks and 
grins, and other such pantomimic reliefs 
L 
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of himself, to liis satisfaction in the 
success of their innocent deception upon 
old Sol Gills, he would assuredly have 
betrayed himself before night. As it 
was, however, he kept his own secret ; 
and went home late from the Instru¬ 
ment-maker’s house, wearing the glazed 
h at so much dn one side, and carrying 
such a beaming expression in his eyes, 


1 that Mrs. MacStinger (who might have 
been brought up at Doctor Bhmher’s, 
she was such a Itornan matron) fortified 
herself, at the first glimpse of him, 
behind the open street door, and refused 
[ to come out to the contemplation of her 
j blessed jnf'antf, until to was securely 
j lodged in his own room? 


CHATTER XVIII. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Tueke is a hush through Mr. Doin- 
Ley’s house. Servants gliding up and 
down stairs rustle hut make no sound 
of footsteps. They talk together con¬ 
stantly, and sit long at meals, making 
much of their meat and drink, and en¬ 
joying themselves- after a grim unholy 
fashion. Mrs. Wickam, with her eyes 
suffused with tears, relates melancholy 
anecdotes; and tells them how she 
always said at Mrs. Pipchin’s that it 
would-be so, and takes more table-ale 
than usual, and is very sorry but 
sociable. Cook’s state of mind is simi¬ 
lar. She promises a little fry for sup¬ 
per, and. struggles about equally against 
her feelings and the onions. Towlin- 
sou begins to think there’s a fate in it, 
and wants to know if anybody can tell 
him of any good that ever came- of 
living in a corner house. It seems to 
all of them as having happened a long ( 
time ago ; though yet the child lies, 
calm and beautiful, upon his little bed. 

After dark i|ierc come some visitors 
—noiseless visitors, with shoes of felt— 
who have been there before ; and with 
them comes that bed of rest which is so 
strange a one for infant sleepers. All 
this time, the bereaved father has not 
been seen even by his attendant ; *for 
he sits in an inner corner of his own 
dark room wlien nify pne is there, and 
never seems to move at other times, 
except to pace it to nml fro. But in 
the morning if is whispered anjong the 
household that, he was heard to go up 
stairs in the dead night, and that he 


stayed there—in the room —until the 
sun was shining. 

At the offices in the city, the ground- 
gla?s windows are made more dim by 
shunters; and while the lighted lamps 
upo&the desks are half extinguished by 
the tmy that wanders in, the day is 
half extinguished by the lamps, and an 
unusual gloom prevails. There is not 
much business done. The clerks are 
indisposed to work ; and they make 
assignations to cat chops in the after¬ 
noon, and go up the river. Perch, the 
messenger, stays long upon his errands; 
and finds himself in bars of public 
houses, invited thither by friends, and 
holding forth on the uncertainty of 
Iranian affairs. He goes home to Ball’s 
Pond earlier in the evening than usual, 
..and treats Mrs. Perch to a veal cutlet 
and Scotch ale. Mr. Carker the ma¬ 
nager treats -*no one ; neither is he 
treated ; k1 but alone in bis own room he 
shows his teeth all day ; and it would 
seem that there is something gone from 
Mr. Carker's path—some obstacle re¬ 
moved—which clears his way before 
him. t» 

Now the rosy Children living oppo¬ 
site to Mr. Doinfcly’s house, peep from 
their nursery windows down into the 
street; for there are four black horses 
at his door, with feathers on their 
heads; and ‘feathers tremble 4 on the 
carriage tlnft they^draw ; and these, 
and an array of men kith wcarves and 
‘staves,* attract a crowd. The juggler 
who was going to twirl the basin, puts 
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his loose coat on again over his fine person who has been requested to attend 
dress ; and his trudging wife, one-sided to receive instructions for the tablet, is 
with her heavy baby in 1 r arms, loiters there ? 

to see the company come out. But I Some one comes forward, and says 
closer to her dingy breast she presses “Yes.” 

her baby, when the burden that is so Mr. Domboy intimates where he 
easily carried if borne forth ; and the would have it placed ; and shows him, 
youngest of the' rosy children at the with his hand upon the wftll, the shape 
high window opposite, needs no restrain- and size; and how it is to follow the 
ing hand to check her in her glee, when, memorial to the mother. Then, with 
pointing with her dimpled linger, she /his pencil, he writes out the inscrip - 
looks into her nurse’s face, and asks tion, and gives it to him : adding, “I 
“ What's that! ” / wish to have it done at once." 

And.uow, among the knot of servants I “It shall be done immediately, sir.” - 
dressed in mourning, and the weeping j “There is really nothing to iuscribe 
women, Mr. Donibey passes through j but name and age, you see. ” 
the hall to the other carriage that is The man bows, glancing at the paper, 
waiting to receive him.- He is not but appears to hesitate. Mr. Dorn bey 
“brought down,” these observers j not observing his hesitation, turns 


think, by sorrow and distress of mind. 
His walk is as erect, his bearing i/ as 


away, and leads towards the porch. 

“I beg your pardon, sir;” a touch 


still'as ever it has been. He hide,?, his falls gently on his mourning cloak; 
face behind no handkerchief, and.looks “but as you wish it done immediately, 
before him. But that his face is some- and it may be put in band when I got 


sunk and rigid, and is pale, it! back- 


bears the same expression as of old. 
lie takes his place within the carriage, 


“Well?” 

“Will you 1)0 so good as read it over 


and three other gentlemen follow. Then again ? I think there's a mistake.” 


the grand funeral moves slowly down 
tiie street. The feathers are yet nod- 


“ Where?” 

The statuary gives him back the 


ding in the distance, when the juggler paper, and points out, with his pocket 
has the basin spinning on a cane, and rule, the words, “beloved and only 
has the sa^ie crowd to admire it. But child.” 


the juggler’s wife is less alert tnan 
usual with the money-box, for a child’s 


“It should be ‘son/ I think, sir ?” 
“ You are right. Of course. Make 


burial has set her thinking that perhaps the correction.” 

the baby underneath her shabby shawl# The father, with a hastier step, pur- 
may not grow up to be a man, and wear sues his way to the coach. When the 
a sky-blue fillet round bis liaad, and # other three, who follow closely, take 
salmon-coloured worsted drawers, and ’their seats, his face is hidden for the 
tumble in the mud. first time--shaded by his cloak. Nor 

The feathers wind tlieir gloomy way do they see it any more that day. He 
along the streets, and* come within the j alights first, and passes* immediately 
sound of a church bell. In this same i into his own room. The other mourners 
church, th®pretty boy received all that 1 (who are only Mr. .Chick, and two of 
will soon be left of*him on earth—a! the medical attendants) proceed, up- 
name. All of him tout is dead, the/ stairs to the drawing-room, to lx; re¬ 
lay there, near the perishable substance cived by Mrs. Chick and Miss Tox. 
of his mother. It is well. Thoir ashes And what the face i§, Jn.the shut-up 
lie where Florence in her ’walks—oh ■ chamber, underneath : or what tin; 
lonely, ionely walks !—may pass them i thoughts are : what the heart is, what 
any day. ... . * ] the contest or the suffering : no one 

The service ofer, and the clergyman ; knows, 
withdrawn, Mr. Dowbey looks’round, | The *chief thing that they know, 
demanding in a low voice, whether the: below-stairs, in the kitclnn, is that 
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“it seems like Sunday.” They can 
hardly persuade themselves but that 
there is something unbecoming, if not 
wicked, in the conduct of the people 
out of doors, who pursue their ordinary 
occupations, and wear their every-day 
attire. It is quite a novelty to have 
the blinds up,* and the shutters open : 
and they make themselves dismally 
comfortable over bottles of wine, which 
are freely broached as on a festival. 
They are much inclined to moralize. 
Mr. Towlinson proposes with a sigh, 
•“ Amendment to us all !” for which, 
ns Cook says with another sigh, “There’s 
room enough, God knows.” In the 
evening, Mrs. Chick and Miss Tox take 
to needlework again. In the evening 
also, Mr. Towlinson goes out to take 
the air, accompanied by the housemaid, 
who has not yet tried her mourning 
bonnet. They are very tender to each 
other at dusky street-corners, and Tow¬ 
linson has visions *of leading an altered 
and blameless existence ns a serious 
green-grocer in Oxford Market. 

There is sounder sleep and deeper 
rest in Mr. Dombey’s house to-night, 
than there has been for many nights. 
The morning sun awakens the old 
household, settled down once more in 
their old ways. The rosy children, 
opposite, run past with hoops. There 
is a splendid wedding in the church. 
The jugglers wife is active with the 
money-box in another quarter of the 
town. The mason sings aud whistles 
as lie chips out p-a-u-l in the marble 
slab before him. 

And can it he that in a world so full 
an<l busy, the loss of one weak creature 
makes a void in any hca^t, so wide and 
deep that nothing bttM&B'i width and 
depth of vast eternity can fill it uj 
Florence, in her «feapcetil affliction, 
might have atiswewt&f-Oh my brother, 
oil my dearly loved and loving bro¬ 
ther ! Only friefetd and companiorf of 
my slighted-ddldhood ! Could any less 
idea shed ttye light already dawning on 
your early grave, or give birth to the 
sofleued Borrow that is springing into 
life beneath this rain of tears !” 

“My dear child,” said‘Mrs. Chick, 
who held it as a duty incumbent on her, 


to improve the occasion, “when yon 
are as old as I am—” 

“Which will ho the prime of life,” 
observed Miss Tux. 

“You will then,” pursued Mrs. 
Chick, gently squeezing Miss Tox’s 
hand in acknowledgment of her friendly 
remark, “you will theA know that all 
grief is unavailing, and that it is our 
duty to submit.” 

“I will try, dear aunt. I do try,” 
answered Florence, sobbing. 

“I am glad to hear it,” said Mrs. 
Chick, “ because, my love, as oqy dear 
Miss Tox—of whose sound sense and 
excellent judgment, there cannot pos¬ 
sibly he two opinions—” 

“ My dear'Louisa, I shall really he 
proud, soon,” said Miss Tox. 

—“will tell you, and confirm by her 
experience,” pursued Mrs. Chick, “we 
are felled upon on all occasions to make 
an cifyrt. It is required of us. If any 
—my dear,” turning to Mias Tox, “I 
want a word. Mis— Mis—” 

“Demeanour ?” suggested Miss Tox. 
“No, no, no,” said Mrs. Chick. 
“ How can you ! Goodness me, it’s on 
the end of my tongue. Mis—” 

“Placed affection ?” suggested Miss 
Tox, timidly. 

“Goodgracious, Lucrctia !”returned 
Mrs. Chick. “How very monstrous 
| Misanthrope, is the word I want. The 
idea ! Misplaced affection ! I say, if 
any misanthrope were to put, in my 
•presence, the question ‘Why were we 
born V I should reply, ‘To make an 
effort.’” ► ‘ 

“Very good iudeed,” said Miss Tox, 
much impressed by the originality of 
the sentiment “ Very good.” 

“ Unhappily,”* pursued Mrs. Chick, 
“we have a warning under our own eyes. 
We have but too piuch raison to sup¬ 
pose, my dear child, ’that if an effort 
ad been made uptime, in this family, 

! a train of the most trying and distress¬ 
ing circumstances might have been 
avoided. Nothing shall ever persuade 
me,” observed the good matron*, with a 
resolute air, “but*.that if that effort 
had been made by poorT;ear’‘Fanr.y, the 
poor dear darling child would at least 
1 have had a stronger constitutio 
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Mrs. Chick abandoned herself to her 
.feelings fur half a moment; but, as a 
practical illustration of her doctrine, 
brought herself up short, ir the middle 
of a sob, and went on again. 

“Therefore, Florence, fray let us see 
that you have /oxne strength of mind, 
and do not selfishly aggravate the distress 
in which your poor papa is plunged.” 

“ Dear aunt ! ” said Florence, kneel¬ 
ing quickly down before her, that she 
might the better and more earnestly 
look into her face. “Tell me more 
about Phpa. Fray tell me about him ! 
is lie quite heart-broken ! ” 

Miss Tox was of a tender nature, 
and there was something in this appeal 
that moved her very much. Whether 
she saw in it a succession, on the part 
of the neglected child, to the affection¬ 
ate concern so often expressed by her 
dead brother—or a love that sought to 
twine itself about the heart that had 
loved him, and that could not bear to 
be shut out from sytapathy with such a 
sorrow, in such sad community of love 
and grief—or whether she only recog¬ 
nised the earnest and devoted spirit 
which, although discarded and repulsed, 
was wrung with tenderness long unre¬ 
turned, and in the waste and solitude 
of this bereavement cried to him to 
seek a comfort in it, and to give some, j 
by some small response—whatever may 
have been her understanding of it, it | 
moved Miss Tox. For the moment she i 
forgot the majesty of Mrs. Chick, and,* 
patting Florence hastily on the cheek, 
turned aside and suffered tin/ tears to 
jush from her eyes, without waiting for 
a lead from that wise matron. 

Mrs. Chick herself lost, for a moment, 
the presence of mind on which she so 
much prided herself; and remained 
mute, looking on the beautiful young 
face that had so long^so steadily, and 
patiently, been turned towards the 
little bed. But recovering her voice— 
which was synonymous with her pre¬ 
sence of;mind, indeed they were one and 
the same thing—sherepliedwith dignity: 

“Florence, n# dear child, y..ur p»«or 
papa is peculiar at times; and ques¬ 
tion me alwut him, is to question me 
upon a subject which 1* really do not 


pretend to understand. I believe I have 
as much influence with your papa as 
anybody has. Still, all J. can say 
is, that he has said very little to 
me ; and that I have only seen him 
once or twice for a minute at a time, 
and indeed have hardly seen him then, 
for his room has been dark. I have 
said to your papa ‘ Paul!’—that is the 
exact expression I used—‘Paul! why 
do you not take something stimulat¬ 
ing ?' Your papa’s reply has always 
been, ‘Louisa, have the goodness to 
leave me. I want nothing. I am 
better by myself. v If I was to be put 
upon my oath to-morrow, Lucretia, be¬ 
fore a magistrate,” said Mrs. Chick, 
‘I have no doubt 1 could venture to 
swear to those identical words.” 

Miss Tox expressed her admiration 
by saying, “ My Louisa is ever method¬ 
ical ! ” 

“In short, Florence,” resumed lier 
aunt, “ literally nothing has passed 
between your poor papa and myself, 
until to-day; when 1 mentioned to 
your papa that Sir Barnet and Lady 
Skettles had written’exceedingly kind 
notes—our sweet hoy ! Lady Skettles 

loved him like a-where’s my pocket 

handkerchief 1” 

Miss Tox produced one. 

“Exceedingly kind notes, proposing 
that you should visit them for change of 
scene. Mentioning to your papa that I 
thought Miss Tox arid myself might 
now go home (in which he quite agreed), 

I inquired if he had any objection to 
your accepting this invitation. He 
said, * N/5, Louisa, not the least ! ’ ” 
Florence raised her tearful eyes. 

“At the same time, if you would 
prefer staying here, Florence, to paying 
this visit at present, or to going honje 

with me-■” • 

“I should much prcfei it, aunt,” 
was the faint rejoinder. 

'‘Whythen, child,” said Mrs. Chick, 
“you can. It’s a -strange choice, I 
must say* But you,'always were strange. 
Anybody else at your time of life, and 
after what has passed—my dear Alisa 
Tox, I »have lost my pocket handker¬ 
chief again—would be glad to leave 
here, one would suppose.” 
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“I should not like to feel,” said Me-I have given you his exact words, 
Florence, “ as if the house was avoided. ‘ Louisa I want nothing; 1 am better 
I should not like to think that the— by myself’—what do you think he ,1 
his—the rooms up-stairs were quite say to you ? You mnstnt show your- 
empty and dreary, aunt. I would self to him, child. Don t dream of such 
rather stay here, for the present. Oh a thmg ; ” 1 t, 

my brother !• oh my brother ! ” ‘ Aunt, said Florence, t will go 

It was a natural emotion, not to be and lie down in my bed.’ 

suppressed ; and it would make way. Mrs. Chick approved of this res,.- 
even bvtweoo the fingers of the hands nation, find dismissed her with a fas,, 
with which she covered up her face. But Miss Tox, on a faint pretence of 
The overcharged and hcnry-hnltm breast .looking for the mislaid handkerchief, 

. must somUimes have that vent, or the/ went upstairs after her; and tried in 
poor wounded solitary heart within it' a few stolon minutes to comfort her, in 
would have 11 uttered like a bird with spite of great discouragement from 
broken wings, and sunk down in the Susan Nipper. For Miss Nipper, in her¬ 
ein st. burning zeal, disparaged Miss Tox as a 

“Well, child!” said Mrs. Chick, crocodile; yet her sympathy seemed 
after a pause. “ I wouldn’t on any genuine, and had at least the vantage- 
account say anything unkind to you, ground of disinterestedness—there was 
and that I ’rn sure you know. You little favour to be wod by it. 
will remain here, then, ami do exactly And was there no one nearer and 

as you like. No /me will interfere with dearer than Susan, to uphold the striv- 

you, Florence, or wish to interfere with ing heart in its anguish ? "Was there 
you, I’m sure.” no other neck to clasp; no other face Ic 

Florence shook her head in sad turn to ? no one else to say a soothing 
assent. . word to such deep sorrow ? Was Flo- 

“I.had* no sooner begun to advise rence so alone in the bleak world that 
your poor papa that' he really ought to nothing else remained to her ? Nothing, 
seek some distraction and restoration in Stricken motherless and brotherless at 


a temporary change,” said Mrs. Chick, 

* than he told me he had already, 
formed the intention of going into the 
country for a short time. I’m sure I 
hope he ’ll go very soon. lie can’t go 
too soon. But I suppose there are some 
arrangements connected with his pri¬ 
vate papers and so forth, consequent on j 
the atlUciion that has tried, us all so ‘j 
much—I can't think Svhat’s become of. 
mine : Lucretia lend me yours my dear ; 
—that may occupy him for one or two 
evenings in his own room. Your papa’s 
it Dorn boy, child, if ever there was one,” 
said Mrs. (’hick, drying belli her eyes 
at once with on opposite 

corners of Miss Sjun' handkerchief. 
“He'll make an,Sort. There’s no 
fear of him. u r * y \ 

“Is there nothing, aunt,** asked 
Florence, Jumbling, “I might do 
to-” 

“Lord, my dear dnM,” interposed 
Mrs. Chick, hastily, “ what arc you 
talking about f If your papa said to 


once—for in the loss of little Paul, that 
first and greatest loss fell heavily upon 
her—this was the only help she bad. 
Oh, who can tell how much she needed 
help at first! 

At first, when the house subsided 
into its accustomed course, and they 
had all gone away, except the servants, 
and hei father shut up in his ovm 
rooms, Florence could do nothing but 
weep, and wander up and down, aad 
sometimes, in a sudden pang of deso- 
| late remembrance, fly to her own cham¬ 
ber, wring her hands, lay h^r lace down 
I on her bed, and knmy no consolation : 
•nothing but thesiitterness and cruelty 
of grief. This commonly ensued upon 
the recognition of some spot or object 
| very tenderly associated with him ; and 
it made the miserable house, at first, a 
place of agony. 

But it is not in t&3 natwre of pure 
love to bum so fiercely and unkindly 
long. The fl^me that in its grosser 
composition has the taint of earth, inay 
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prey upon the breast that gives it Why did the dark eyes turn so often 
shelter ; hut the sacred fire from from this work to where the rosy 
heaven is as gentle in the heart, as children lived '! They were not imme- 
wiien it rested on the heads of the diftteiv suggestive of her loss; for they 
assembled twelve, and showed each were all girls: four little sisters. But 
man his brother, brightened and un- they were motherless like her - and had 
hurt. The 4nage conjured• up, there a father. 

soon returned the placid face, the soft- It was easy to knoW when he had 
cued voice, the loving looks, the quiet gone out and was expected home, for 
trustfulness and peace; and Florence, the elder child was always dressed and 
though she wept still, wept more trim- waiting for him at the drawing-room 
quilly, and courted the remembrance, j window, or in the balcony; and when 
It was not very long before the golden /he appeared, her expectan} face lighted 
water, dancing on the wall, in the old j up with joy, while the others at the 
place at the old serene time, had her j high window, and always on the watch 
calm eyes fixed upon it as it ebbed | too, clapped their hands, and drummed 
away. It was not very long before j them on the sill, and called to him. The 
that l oom again knew her, often; sit* i elder child would come down to the 
ting there alone, as patient and as mild | hall, and put her hand in his, and lead 
as when she had watched beside the j him up the stairs; and Florence would 
little bed. When any sharp sense of see her afterwards sitting by his side, 
its being empty smote upon her, she or on his knee, or hanging coaxingly 
could kneel beside it, and pray Gon about his neck and talking to him: and ' 
it was the pouring out of her full heart though they were -always gay together, 

—to let oue angel love her and remember be would often watch her face as if he 
her. thought her like her mother that was 

It was not very long, before, in the dead. Florence would sometimes look 
midst, of the dismal house so wide and no more at this,* and bursting into 
dreary, her low voice in the twilight, tears would hide behind the curtain as 
slowly and stopping sometimes, touched if she were frightened, or would hurry 
the old air to which he had so often from the window. Yet she could not 


listened, with his drooping head upon help returning ; and her work would 
her urnf. And after that, and when it _ soon fall unheeded from her hands 
was qftifcc dark, a little strain of music] again. 

trembled in the room : so softly played It was the house that had been 
and sung, that it was more like the empty, years ago, Jt had remained so 
mournful recollection of what she ItacI for a long time. At last, and while 
done at his request on that last night, she had been away from borne, this 
than the reality repeated, f Hut it was family had taken it; and it was re- 
repeated, often—very often, in the paired* and newly painted ; and there 
shadowy solitude; and broken raur- were *bir<l« and flowers about it; audit 
iliurs of the strain still trembled on the looked very different from its old self, 
keys, when the sweet voice was hushed Hut she never thought of the house, 
in tears. * The children and their father were all 


Thus*she gained heart to look upon 
. the work with which her fingers Jriad 
been busy by bis side on the sea-shore; 
and thus it was not very long before she 
took to it again—with something of a 
human love for it, as if it had been j 
sentient and had knqwn him; and, j 
sitting \n a y.ndow, near her mother’s j 
picture, in the unused room so long! 
deserted, wore away the thoughtful j 
hours. * I 


in all. • 

When he had dined, she could see 
them, through the open windows, go 
down with their governess or nurse, 
and cluster round the. table; and in 
the still sumpieb weather, the sound of 
their childish voices and char laughter 
would come ringing across tin. 1 street, 
int<^ the drooping air of the room in 
which she sat. Then they would climb 
and author nn Rt.nir« with him, aild 
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romp about him on the sofa, or groupe 
themselves at Ins knee, a very nosegay 
of little faces, while he seemed to tell 
them some story. Or they would come 
running out into the balcony; and then 
Florence would hide herself quickly, 
lost it should cheek them in their j«*v, 
to see her in her black dress, sitting 
there alone. 

The elder child remained with her 
father when the rest had gone away, 
and made his tea for him —happy little 
housekeeper she was then!—and sat 
conversing with him, sometimes at the 
window, sometimes in 'the room, until 
the candles (tame, lie made her his 
companion, though she was some years 
younger than Florence ; and she could 
be as staid and pleasantly demure with 
her little hook or work-box, as a woman. 
When they had candles, Florence from 
her own (lark room was not afraid to 
look again. But when the time came 
for the child to 'say “Good night, 
papa,” and go to bed, Florence would 
sob and tremble as she raised her face 
to him, and could look no more. 

Though still she would turn, again 
and again, before going to bed herself, 
from the simple air that had lulled him 
to rest so often, long ago, and from the 
other low soft broken strain of music, 
hack to that house. But that she ever 
thought of it, or watched it, was a 
secret which she kept within her own 
young breast. 

And did that breast of Florence— 
Floreneo, so ingenuous and true — so 
worthy of the love that Vie had borne 
her, and had whispered in his last faint 
words — whose guileless heart was 
mirrored in the beauty of her face, and 
breathed in every accent of her gentle 
voice—did that young breast hold any 
other secret ? Yes. 'pne more. 

When no one in tlfi^hbuse was stir¬ 
ring, and the light»li^eall extinguish¬ 
ed, she would her own 

room, and with^wBeless feet descend 
the stair-case, a^«j|lprjia(.h her father’s 
door. Aga&st It, scarcely breathing, 
she would rest her face and head, and 
press her lips, in the yearning of, her 
love. She crouched upon the cold stone 
floor outside it, every night, to listen 


even for his breath ; and in her one 
absorbing wish to he allowed to show 
him some affection, to be a consolation 
to him, to win him over to the endu¬ 
rance of some tenderness from hei, his 
solitary child, isbe would have knelt 
down at his feet, if shewiad dared, in 
humble supplication. 

No one knew it. No one thought of 
it. The door was ever closed, aud he 
shut, up within. He went out onee or 
twice, and it was said in the house that 
lie was very soon going on his country 
journey; hut he lived in those looms, 
and lived alone, and never saw her, 
or inquired for her. Perhaps he did not 
even know that she was in the house. 

One day, about a week after the fu¬ 
neral, Florence was sitting at her work, 
when Susan appeared, with a face hail' 
laughing and half crying, to announce 
a visitor. 

“A visitor ! To me, Susan 1” 
said Florence, looking up in astonish¬ 
ment. 

i “Well, it u a wonder, ain’t it now 
Miss Floy,” said Susan ; “hut I wish 
you had a many visitors, I do, indeed, 
for you’d he all the better for it, and 
it’s my opinion that the sooner you 
and me goes even to them old Skettleses, 
Miss, the better for both, I may not 
wish to live in crowds, Miss SHoy, hut 
still I’m not a oyster.” 

To do Miss Nipper justice, she spoke 
more for her young mistress than her- 
se'if; and her face showed it. 

“ But the visitor, Susan,” said 
Florence. \ 

Susan, with gn hysterical explosion 
that was as much a laugh as a sob, 
and as much a sob as a laugh, ah- 
swered, 

“ Mr. Tools ! ” * 

The smile that appeared on Florence’s 
faop passed from it*jn a moment, and 
her eyes filled with tears. But. at any 
rate it was a smile, and that gave great 
satisfaction to Miss Nipper. 

“ My own feelings exactly, Miss 
Floy,” said Susan, putting her apron to 
her eyes, and shaking lm^head^ “ Im¬ 
mediately I see that Innocent in the 
Hall, Miss Floy, I burst out laughing 
first, and then I eh "bed.” 
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Susan Nipper involuniarily proceed¬ 
ed to do the like again on the spot. 
In the meantime Mr. Toots, who had 
come up stairs after her, all uncon¬ 
scious of the effect he produced, an¬ 
nounced himself with h^ knuckles on 
the door, and walked in very briskly. 

“ How dy’e do, Miss Dorn bey ?” said 
Mr. Touts. “I’m very well I thank 
you ; how are you ?” 

Mr. Touts—than whom there were 
few better fellows in the world, though 
there may have been one or two brighter 
spirits-—had laboriously invented this 
lung burst, of discourse with the view 
of relieving the feelings both of Florence 
and himself. But iinding that ho had 
run through his property, as it were, 
in an injudicious manner, by squander¬ 
ing the whole before taking a chair, or 
before Florence had uttered a word, 
or before Ire had well got in at the 
door, he deemed it advisable to begin 
again. 

“ Ilow dy ’e do, Miss Dombey?” said 
Mr. Toots. “ I ’in very well, I thank 
you ; how are you ? ” 

Florence gave him her hand, and said 
she was very well. 

14 I'm very well indeed,” said Mr. 
Toots, taking a chair. “ Very well 
indeed, I am. I don’t remember,” 
said Mr. T-iols, after reflecting a little, 
“that 1 vwa ever better, thank you.” 

“ It’s very kind of you to come,” said 
Florence, taking up her work. “I am 
very glad to see you.” 

Mr. Toots responded with a chuckle. 
Thinking that might be too lively, he 
corrected it with a sigh. Thinking 
that might be too melancholy, he cor¬ 
rected it with a chuckle. Not thoroughly 
"leasing himself with either mode of 
reply, he breathed hard. 

“ You wire very ^5ud to my dear 
-Wither,” said Florence, obeying her 
nvn natural impulse io relieve him by* 
ytying so. “ He often talked to me 
drjuj. you.” 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence,” said 
dr. Totals hastily. “Warm, ain’t 
t ? ” • 

“It is btautifnl weather,” replied 
‘Terence. 

“ It agrees with met” said Mr. 


| Toots. “I don’t think I ever was so 
| well as I find myself at present, I *m 
I obliged to you.” 

After stating this curious and unex¬ 
pected fact, Mr. Toots fell into a deop 
well of silence. 

1 You have left Doctor Blimbcrs, I 
think ?” said Florence, frying to help 
him out. 

“ I should hope so,” returned Mr. 
Toots. And tumbled in again. 

lie remained at the bottom, appa¬ 
rently drowned, for at least ten minutes. 
At the expiration of that period, be- 
suddenly floated, .and said, ✓ 

“Well ! Good morning, Miss Doru- 
bey.” 

“ Are you going 1 ” asked Florence, 
rising. 

“ I don’t know, though. No, not 
just at present,” said Mr. Toots, 
sitting down again, most unexpectedly. 
“ The fact is—1 say, Miss Dombey ! ” 

“ Don’t bo afraid to speak to me,” 
said Florence, with a quiet smile, “I 
should be very glad if you would talk 
about my brother.” 

“ Would you, though,” retorted Mr. 
Toots, with sympathy in every fibre of 
his otherwise expressionless face. “Poor 
Dombey ! I ’in sure I never thought 
that Burgess & Co.—fashionable tailors 
l but very dear), that we used to talk 
about—would piake this suit of clothes 
for such a purpose.” Mr. Toots was 
dressed in mourning. ‘‘Poor Dombey! 

I say ! Miss Dombey ! ” blubbered 
Toots. 

“ Yes,” said Florence. 

“ There \s a friend he took to very 
much at last. I thought you’d like to 
have him, perhaps, as a sort of keep¬ 
sake. You remember his femembering 
Diogenes ? ” 

“ Oh yes ! oh yes I” cried Florence.’ 

“ Poor Dombey ! So do I,” said Mr. 
Toots. 

Mr. Toots, seeing Florence in tears, 
had great difficulty iu getting beyond 
this pointy and lnid hearly tumbled into 
the well again. But a chuckle saved 
him on the brink. 

“I siyr,” he proceeded, “Miss Dom- 
bey ! I could'have had him stolen for 
ten shillings, if they hadn’t given him 
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up : and I would : but they were glad 
to get rid of him, I think. If you’d 
like to have him, he ’s at the door. I 
brought him on purpose fur you. He 
ain’t a lady’s dog, you know,” said 
Mr. Toots, “but you wont mind that, 
will you ? ” 

In fact, Diogenes was at that; moment, 
as they presently ascertained from look¬ 
ing down into the street, staring through 
the window of a hackney cabriolet, 
into which, for conveyance to that spot, 
he had hern ensnared, on a false pre¬ 
tence of rats among the straw. Sooth 
to say, ho was as unlike a lady’s dog as 
dog might he ; and in his gruff anxiety 
to get out presented an appearance suf¬ 
ficiently unpromising, as he gave short 
yelps, out of one side of his mouth, and ; 
overbalancing himself by the intensity 
of every one of those efforts, tumbled 
down into the straw, and then sprung 
panting up again, putting out his 
tongue, as if he had come express to 

Dispensary to he examined for his 
health. 

Hut though Diogenes was as ridicu¬ 
lous a dog as one would meet with on a 
summer’s day ; a blundering, ill-favour¬ 
ed, clumsy, bullet-headed, dog, con¬ 
tinually acting on a wroug idea that 
there was an enemy in the neighbour¬ 
hood, whom it was meritorious to hark 
at-; and though he was far from guod- 
tempored, and certainly was not clever, 
and had hair all over his eyes, and a 
comic nose, and an inconsistent tailj* 
and a gruff voice; he was dearer to 
Florence, in virtue of that parting ra- 
membranee of him, and that request 
that he might be taken care of, than 
the most valuable and beautiful of his 
kind. So dear, indeed, was this same 
nglv Diogenes, and so welcome to her, 
that she took the‘jewelled hand of Mr. 
Toots and kissed it in her jjjfatitude. J 
Atul when Diogenes, came 1 

tearing up the stairs and Wincing into 
the room i&uclt ft busintifl4$& there was 
first, to get- him oqt of ®'ltahr'm!et 
dived under all the ’furniture, and 
wound a long iron chain, that dangled 
from his neck, round Ie)p? of chairs and j 
tables, and then tugged at it until his 
eyes became unnaturally visible, in 


consequence of their nearly starting 
out of his head ; and when he growled 
at Mr. Tools, who affected familiarity ; 
and went pell-mell at Towlinson, mo¬ 
rally convinced that he was the enemy 
whom he h$d barked at round tbo 
corner*all bis life and lmd never seen 
yet; Florence was as pleased with 
him as if he had beeu a miracle of dis¬ 
cretion. 

Mr. Toots was so overjoyed by the 
success of his present, and was so de¬ 
lighted to see Florence bending down 
over Diogenes, smoothing his coarse 
back with her little delicate hand —Dio¬ 
genes graciously allowing it from the 
first moment of their acquaintance — 
that he felt it difficult to take leave, 
aud would, no doubt, have been a much 
I longer time in making up his miud to 
. do so, if he had not been assisted by 
j Diogenes himself, who suddenly took it 
j into his head to bay Mr. Toots, and to 
{ make .short- runs at him with his mouth 
open. Not exactly seeing his way to 
tin: end of these demonstrations, and 
sensible that they placed the pantaloons 
constructed by the art of Burgess & Co. 
in jeopardy, Mr. Toots, with chuckles, 
lapsed out at the door : by which, after 
looking in again two or three times, 
without any object at all, aud being on 
each occasion greeted withra fresh run 
from Diogenes, ho finally Mok himself 
off and got away. 

“Come, then, Di ! Dear Di ! Make 
friends with your new mistress. Lot 
us love each other, Di ! ” said Florence, 
fondling his shaggy head. And Di, t-he 
rough and gruff, as if his hairy hide 
were pervious to the tear that dropped 
upou it, and his dog’s heart, melted as 
it fell, put his nose up to her face, and 
swore fidelity. ; 

Diogenes then man did* not speak 
plainer to Alc^audtfr the Great than 
Diogenes the dog spoke to Florence. 
He subscribed to the offer of his little 
mistress cheerfully, and devoted him¬ 
self to her .service. A banquet was 
immediately provided for him in a 
corner ; and when lje bad eaten and 
drunk his fill, he weut to the window 
where Florence was Bitting, looking on, 
rose up on his hind legs, with his awk- 
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ward fore paws on her shoulders, Dombey’s companion, and that Mr. 

licked her face and hands, nestled his Dombey, after some hesitation, had. in- 
great head against her heart, and vited him. 

wagged his tail till he was tired. “Talk of him being a change, in- 

Finally, Diogenes coiled himself up at deed!” observed Miss Nipper to her- 
lier feet and w^nt to slc^p. self with boundless contempt. “ If he’s 

Although Miss Nipper waS nervous a change, give me a constancy.” 
in regard of dogs, and felt it necossary “Good night, Susan,” said Florence, 

to come into the room with her skirts “Good night, my darling dear Miss 

carefully collected about her, as if she Floy.” 

. were crossing a brook on stepping- Her tone of commiseration smote 
stones ; also to utter little screams and the chord so often roughly touched, hut 
stand up on chairs when Diogenes never listened to while shtj or any one 
stretched himself; she was in her own looked on. Florence left alone, laid 
manner affected by the kindness of Mr. her head upon •her hand, and pressing 
Toots, and could not see Florence so the oilier over her swelling heart, held 
alive to the attachment and society of free communication with her sorrows, 
this rude friend of little Paul’s, without It was a wet night; and the mehm- 
Rftine mental comments thereupon that choly rain fell pattering and dropping 
brought the water to her eyes. Mr. with a wearied sound. A sluggish 
Domljey, as a part of her reflections, wind was bio wine, and went moaning 
may have been, in the association of round the house, as if it were in pain 
ideas, connected with the dog; but, at or grief. A shrill noise quivered through 
any rate, after observing Diogenes and ! the trees. While she sat weeping, it 
his mistress all the evening, and .after ( glow late, and dreary midnight tolled 
exerting herself with much good will to out from the steeples, 
provide Diogenes a bed in an ante- Florence was little more than a child 
chamber outside his mistress’s door, in years—not yet’fourteen—and the 
she said hurriedly to Florence, before loneliness and gljiom of such an hour iu 
leaving her for the night : the great house where Death had late!) 

“ Your Pa’s a going off, Miss Floy, made its own tremendous devastation, 
to-morrow morning.” might have set an older fancy brooding 

“ Tomorrow morning, Susan ? ” on vague terrors. But her innocent 
“ Yes, Miss ; that ’s the orders. | imagination was too full of one theme 
Early.” to admit them. Nothing wandered iu 

“I)oyou know,” asked Florence, with- her thoughts but love— a wandering 
out looking at her, “ where Papa/is love, indeed, and cast away—but turn - 
going, Susan ? ” ing always to her father. 

“Not exactly, Miss* Hi ’s going to There was nothing in the dropping 
meet that precious Major first, and I of the.Vain, the moaning of the wind, 
must say if I was acquainted with any th e shuddering of the trees, the striking 
JVfa jor myself Lft&icli Hca^veiJJYorbid), pft the solemn clocks, that shook this 
it shouldn’t be a*blue one ! ” one thought, or diminished its interest. 

“ IIu|li, Susaijf” urged Florence Iler recollections of the dear dead boy 
gently. . f —and they were* never absent—were 

“Well, Miss Fby,” returned Miss itself; the same thing. And oh, to be 
Nipper, who was full of burning in- shut out : to be so lost: never to have 
diguation, and minded her stops even looked into her father’s face or touched 
less than usual. “I can’t help it, blue him, since that hour 4 • 
he is/and while I was a Christian, al- She^ould uot.’go to bed, poor child, 
though humble, I would have natural- and never bad gone yet, since then, 
ColoumUfriends, or none.” without making her nightly pilgrimage 

It appeared from what $he added to b*s door. It would have been a 
and had gleaned down stairs, that Mrs. . strange sad sight, to see lier now, steal - 
Chick had proposed tie Major for Mr. i ing lightly down the stairs through the 
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thick gloom, and stopping at it with a sternly. “Why do you ^ come here, 
beating heart, and blinded eyes, and What has frightened you 1 
hair that fell down loosely and uu- If anything had frightened her, it 
thought of: and touching it outside was the face he turned upon her. The 
with her wet cheek. But the night glowing love within the breast of his 
covered it, and no one knew. I young daughter froze before it, and she 

The moment that she touched the | stood and looked at him as if stricken 
door on this night, Florence found that into stone. 

it was open. For the first time it stood There was not one touch of tender- 
open, though by hut a hair’s-breadth : ness or pity in it. There was not one 
and there was a light within. The gleam of interest, parental recognition, 
first impulse of the timid child—and or relenting in it. There was a change 
she yielded,to it—was to retire swiftly, in it, hut not of that kind. The old 
Her next, to go back, and 1o enter; indifference and cold constraint had 
and this second inipitf.se held her injgiven place to something: what, she 
irresolution on the stair-case. j never thought and did not dare to 

In its standing open, even by so much f think, and yet she felt it in its force, 
as that chink, there seemed to he hope, and knew it well without a name : that 
There was encouragement in seeing a as it looked upon her, seemed to cast a 
ray of light from within, stealing shadow on her head, 
through the dark stern doorway, and Did he see before him the successful 
falling in a thread upon the marble rival of his son, in health and life ? 
door. She turned back, hardly know- Did he look upon his own successful 
ing what she did, but urged on by the rival in that son’s affection ? Did a 
love within her, and the trial they had mad jealousy and withered pride, poison 
undergone together, but not Hharcd : sweet remembrances that should have 
and with her hands a little raised and endeared and made her precious to him? 
trembling, glided in. Could it be possible that it was gall to 

Her father sat at h;s old table in the him to look upon her in her beauty and 
middle room, lie had been arranging her promise : thinking of his infant 
some papers, and destroying others, hoy ! 

and the latter lay in fragile ruins before Florence had no such thoughts. But 
him. The rain dripped heavily upon love is quick to know when it $ spurned 

the glass panes in the outer room, and hopeless : and hope died* out of 

where he had so often watched poor hers, as she stood looking in her fathers 
Paul, a baby ; and the low complain- face. 

ings of the wind were heard without. ' “1 ask you, Florence, are you fright- 
But not by him. Ho sat with his ened ? Is there anything tho matter, 

eyes fixed on the table, so immersed that you dime here ?” 

in thought, than a far heavier tread “ I came Papa—” 

than the light foot of his child could “ Again st my wishes. Why?” 

make, might have failed to rouse him? Sho®^ he kne^-^y : it was writ- 
11 is face was turned towards her. By ten broadlyron his and dropped 
the waning lamp, and at that haggard her head upon herV^ajpls with one pro- 
hour, it looked worn und dejected ; and longed low cry. ' 
in the utter loneliness surrounding him, ,Let him remember it in that room, 
there was an appeal to Florence that years to come. It has faded from the 
struck home. ' air, before he breaks the silence. It 

“Papa ! Papa U Speak to me, dear may pass as quickly from his brain, as 
Tapa!’ » he believes, but it is there. Let him 

He started at her voice, and leaped j remember it in that room, years to 
up from his seal. She was close before | come ! 

him, with extended arms, bat ho fell He took her by the arm. His hand 
hack. ' , was cold, and loose, and scarcely closed 

“What is tho matter : ” he said,- upon her. 
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“You are tired, I dare, say,” he said, The last time lie had watched her, 
taking up the light, and loading her from the same place, winding up those 
towards the door, “and want rest. We stairs, she had had her brother in her 
all want rest. Go, Florence. You have arms. It did not move his heart towards 
been dreaming.” her now, it steeled it: but he went into 

The dream she had had, was over liis room, and locked his door, and sat 
then, God help#her ! and she felt that down in his chair, and cried for his lost 
it could never more come back. boy. 

“I will remain here to light you up Diogeues was broad awake upon his 
the stairs. The whole house is yours post, and waiting for his little mis- 
above there,” said her father, slowly, tress, 

•“You are its mistress now. Good “Oh Di! Oil dear Di ! Love me 
night!” for his sake! 

Still covering her face, she sobbed, Diogenes already loved her for her 
and answered “ Good night, dcarVnpa," own, and didnjt care how much he 
and silently ascended. Once she look-/showed it. Sa he made himself vastly 
ed hack as if she would have returned / ridiculous bjtperforming a variety of 
to him, hut for fear. It was a mo - uncouth hoSSxs in the ante-chamber, 
menturv thought, too hopeless to cncon- and concluded, when poor Florence was 
rage ; and her father stood there with at last asleep, and dreaming of the rosy 
the light—hard, unresponsive, motion- children opposite, by scratching open 
less--until the fluttering dress of his her bedroom door : rolling up his bed 
fair child was lost in the darkness. into a pillow : lying down on the l>oards, 
Let him remember it in that room, at the full length of his tether, with 
years to come. The rain that falls upon his head towards her: and looking 
the roof: the wind that mourns out- lazily at her, upside down, out of the 
side the door : may have foreknowledge tops of his eyes, until from winking 
in their melancholy sound. Let him and winking lie fell asleep himself, and 
remember it iu that room, years to dreamed, with gruff barks, • of his 
come ! enemy. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

WALTER «OKS AWAY. 

Tine Wooden Midaldpma* at the soot, and a wet day brightened up his 
Instrument-maker’s door, like the hard-* tarnished uniform for the moment, and 
hearted little midshipman he was, re- a very ‘hot day blistered him ; but 
majned supremely indifferent to Walters otherwise he was a callous, obdurate, 
going away, even when the very last conceited midshipman, -intent on his 
day of his sojourn itj, the back-parlour own discoveries, and caring as little for 
was on th% decline. /With his quadrant what went on aboyt him, terrestrially, 
at his round black Knob of an eye, and as Archimedes at the taking of Syra¬ 
ids figure in its old attitude of ifi- cuse. 

domitable alacrity, tlie midshipman »Such a midshipman he seemed to be, 
displayed his elfin small-clothes to the at least, in the then # position of dorncs- 
best advantage, and, absorbed in scien- tic affay-s. Walter "eyed him kindly 
tifie pursuits, had no Sympathy with many a time in ‘passing in and out; 
worldly concerns. He Was so far the and poor old Sol, when Walter was not 
creature *f cii cunistances, that a dry there, would come and lean against 
day covered him with dust, and a misty the ddbr-post, resting his weary wig as 
day peppered him with little bits of near the shoe-buckles of the guardian 
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genius of Ills trade and shop as he ter, merrily, and clapping him half a 
could. But no fierce idol with a mouth dozen times more upon the shoulder, 
from ear to ear, and a murderous visage “ ¥ou cheer up me ! I 11 cheer up 
made of parrot’s feathers, was ever you! We’ll be as gay os larks to¬ 
rn ore indifferent to the appeals of its / morrow morning , bscJe, and we 11 fly 
savage votaries, than was the midship-jas high ! As to fny anticipations, they 
man to these marks of attachment arc singing out of sight r >»'. ” 

Walter’s heart felt heavy as he look- [ “Wally, my dear hoy, ” returned the 
ed round his old bedroom, up among old man, “I’ll do my best, I’ll do my 
the parapets and chimney-pots, and j best.” 

thought that one more night already “And your best, Uncle,” said Wal- 
darkeuing would close his acquaintance ; ter, with his pleasant laugh, “is the 


with it, perhaps for ever. Dismantled 
of his little stock of books and pictures, 
it looked coldly and reproachfully on 
him for Ids desertion, and had already 
a foreshadowing upon it of its coming 
strangeness. “A few hours more,” 
thought Waiter, “and no dream I ever 
had here when I was a school-boy will 
be so little mine as this old room. The 
dream may come hack in my sleep, and 
I may return waking to this place, it 
may lie : but the •dream at least will 
serve no other master, and the room 
may have a score, and every one of 
them may change, neglect, misuse it.” 

But his uncle was not to be left alone 
in the little back-parlour, where he was i 
then sitting by himself ; for Captain 
Cuttle, considerate in Ids roughness, 
stayed away against his will, purposely 
that they should have some talk toge¬ 
ther unobserved : so Walter, newly 
returned home from his last day’s bus¬ 
tle, descended Briskly, to boar him 
company. 

“Uncle,” he said gaily, laying his 
hand upon the old man’s shoulder, 
“what shall I send you home from I 
Barbadoos ? ” 

“ Hope, my dear Wally. Hope that \ 
we shall meet again, on this side of the 


best best that I know. You’ll not 
forget what you ’re to send me, Uncle ?” 

“No, Wally, no,” replied the old 
man ; “everything I hear about Miss 
Dombey, now that she is left alone, 
poor lamb, I ’ll write. I fear it won’t 
be much though, Wally.” 

“Why, I’ll tell you what, Uncle,” 
said Walter, after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, “ 1 have just been up there.” 

“Ay, ay, ay?” murmured the old 
man, raising his eyebrows, and his 
spectacles with them. 

“Not to see her,” said Walter, 
“though I could have seen her, I dare 
say, if I had asked, Mr. Dombey being 
out of town : but to say a parting word 
to Susan. I thought I might venture 
to do that, you know, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, and remembering when I 
saw Miss Dombey last.” 

“ Yos, my boy, yes,” replied his 
uncle, rousing himself from a temporary 
abstraction. 

“So I saw her,” pursued Walter, 
“Susan, I mean : and I told her I was 
off and a-;ay P -morrow. And I said, 
"Uncle, that you had always had an in¬ 
terest in Miss Dombey since that 
night when shh was here, and always 
wished her well and happy, and always 


grave. Send .me as much uf that as would be proud nrd glad to servo her in 
you can.” , the least : I thought I might say that, 

“So I will. Uncle: I have enough you know, under the circumstances. 


and to spare, and I ’ll not be chary of Don’t you think so ?” 


it! And as to lively turtles, and limes “Yes, my boy, yes,” replied his 
for Captain Cuttle’s punch, and pre- Uncle, in the tone as before, 
serves for you Sundays, and all that “And l* added,” pursued Walter, 
sort of thing, why I ’ll send you ship- “that if she—Susan, I mean—could 
loads, Cud#': when I’m rich enough.” ever let you know, either through lier- 
OJd SptWiped his spectacles, and self, or Mrs. Richards, or anybody else 
faintly amRed. ” who might be coming this way, that 

“That’s right, Uncle !” cried Wai- Miss Dombey u-w well and happy, ycu 
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before they were observed by anybody 
but the Midshipman. And Walter, 
having his back to the door, would have 
known nothing of their apparition even 
then, but for seeing his uncle spring 


would take it very kindly, and would 
write so much to me, and I should take 
it very kindly too. There ! Upon my 
word, Uncle,” said Walter. “I scarcely 
slept all last night throng; thinking of 
doing this ; and could noj make up my I out of his own chair, and nearly tumble 
mind when 1 wn&out, whether tq,do it or j over another. 

not; and yet I am sure it is the true j “Why Uncle !” exclaimed Walter. 
feeling of my heart, and I should have i “ What’s the matter ?” 
been quite miserable afterwards if I had ! Old Solomon replied , “Miss Dom- 
not relieved it.” j bey 1” 

I “Is it possible /” cried Walter, look¬ 
ing round and starting up in # his turn. 
“Here!” 

Why it was so possible and so actual, 
that, while the words were on his lips, 
Florence hurried past him; took Uncle 
Sol’s snuff-coloured lappels, one in each 
hand ; kissed him on the check ; and 
turning, gave her hand to Walter with 
a simple truth and earnestness that 
was her own, and no one else’s in the 
world ! 

“Going away, Walter !” said Flo¬ 
rence. 

“ Yes, Miss Dow bey,” he replied, 
but not so hopefully as he endeavoured : 

“ I have a voyage before me.” 

“And your Uncle,” said * Florence, 
looking back at Solomon. “ lie is 
sorry you are going, I am sure. Ah ! 
■/hat night—and took them away with j I sec lie is ! Dear Walter, 1 am very 


• His honest voice and manner corro¬ 
borated what he said, and quite esta¬ 
blished its ingenuousness. 

“So, if you ever see her, Uncle,” 
said Walter, “I mean Miss Dombey 
now— and perhaps you may, who knows ! 
—tell her how much I felt for her ; 
liow much I used to think of her when 
T was here ; how I spoke of her, with 
the tears in my eyes, Uncle, on this last 
night before I went away. Tell her 
that. I said I never could forget her 
gentle manner, or her beautiful face, or 
her sweet kind disposition that was 
better than all. And as I didn’t take 
diem from a woman’s feet, or a young 
lady’s : only a little innocent child’s,” . 
said Walter: “tell her, if you don’t 
:nind, Uncle, that 1 kept those shoes— j 
she’ll remember how often they fell off, 


ne as a ren±embrauec ! 

They wre at that very moment going 
>ut at the door in one of Walter’s 
iruiiks. A porter carrying off his bag- 


soiry to< 

“Goodness knows,” exclaimed Misa 
Nipper, ‘ ‘ there’s a many we could spare 
instead, if numbers is t a object, Mrs. 
v. on a truck for shipment at the iPipchin as a overseer would come cheap 
ks on board the Son and Heir, had j at her weight in gold, and if a know¬ 
ledge of black slavery should be re¬ 
quired, them 11 limbers is the very people 
for the sitiwatioTi.” 

With that Miss Nipper untied her 
bonnet strings, and after - looking va- 


h, 

jot possession of them ; • and ^wheeled 
diem away under the very eye of the 
nsensible Midshipman before their owner 
lad well finished speaking. 

Rut‘that, ancient mariner might have 


jeeu excused his insyisibility to the' cantly for some moments into a Tittle 
.reasure as#i rolled ajfay. For, under ! black tea-pot that iyas set forth with 
lis eye at the same moment, accurately • the usual homely service, on the table, 
vitliin his range of observation, coming*; shook her head and a tin canister, and 


ull into the sphere of his startled and 
ntensely wide-awake look-out, were 


begun unasked to make the tea. 

In the meantime Floyepce had turned 


Florence and Susan Nipjier : Florence : again to ,the iiystrument-raaker, who 
ooking/up into his face half timidly, ] was as full of admiration as surprise, 
ind receiving the whole £hock of his “So grown !” said old Sol. “Soim- 
vooden oglfng ! proved! And yet not altered ! Just 

More than this, they passed into the the same !” 1 
;hop, and passed in at the parlour door i “Indeed !” said Florence. 
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“Ye—yes,” returned old Sol, rub¬ 
bing his hands slowly, and considering 
the matter half aloud, as something 
pensive in the bright eyes looking at 
him arrested his attention. “ Yes, that 
expression was in the younger face, too ! ” 

“ You remember me,” said Florence 
with a smile; “and what a little crea¬ 
ture I was then V* 

“My dear young lady,” returned the 
Instrument-maker, “ how could I for¬ 
get you, often as I have thought of you 
and heart) of you since! At the very 
• moment, indeed, when you came in, 
Wally was talking about you to me, 
and leaving messages for you, and—” 

“ Was he ?” said Florence. “ Thank 
you Walter ! Oh thank you, Walter ! 

I was afraid you might be going away 
ruid hardly thinking of me and again 
she gave him her little hand so freely 
and so faithfully that Walter held it for 
some moments in his own, and could 
not bear to let it go. 

Yet Walter did not hold it as he 
might have held it once, nor did its 
touch awaken those old day-dreams of 
his boyhood that had floated past him 
sometimes even lately, and confused 
him with their indistinct and broken 
shapes. The purity and innocence of 
her endearing manner, and its perfect 
trustfulness, and the undisguised regard 
for him that lay so deeply seated in her 
constant eyes, aud glowed upon her fair 
face through t\ie smile that shaded— 
for alas ! it was a smile too sad to. 
brighten - it, were not of their roman¬ 
tic race. They brought back to bis 
thoughts the early death-bod he had* 
seen her tending, and the love' the child 
had borne her; and on the wings of 
such remembrances she seemed to rise j 
up, far above his idle fancies, into dearer ; 
aud serener air. , 

“I- I am afraid I must call you; 
Walter’s Dude, Sir,” said Florence to | 


Old Sol looked first at her, then at 
his nephew, and then rubbed his hands, 
aud rubbed his spectacles, and said 
below his breath, “Ah! time, time, 
time !” 

There was a short silence ; during 
which „Susan Nippem skilfully im¬ 
pounded two extra cups and saucers 
from the cupboard, aud awaited the 
drawing of the tea with a thoughtful 
air. 

“I want to tell Walter’s Uncle,” 
said Florence, laying her hand timidly 
upon the old man’s as it rested on the 
table, to bespeak his attention, '“some¬ 
thing that I am anxious about, lie is 
going to bo left alone, and if he will 
allow me—not to take Walter’s place, 
for that I couldn’t do, but to be his 
true friend and help him if I ever can 
while Walter is away, I shall be very 
much obligod to him indeed. Will you ? 
May I, Walter’s uncle.-” 

The Instrument - maker, without 
speaking, put her hand to his lips, 

| and Susan Nipper, leaning back with 
her arras crossed, in the chair of pre¬ 
sidency into which she had voted her¬ 
self, bit one end of her bonnet strings, 
and heaved a gentle sigh as she looked 
up at the skylight. 

“ You will let mo come to see you,” 
said Florence, “when I can; and you 
will tell me everything abouj. yourself 
and Walter : and you will have no secrets 
from Susan when she comes ami 1 do not, 
but will confide in us, and trust us, and 
rely upon us. And you’ll try to let us 
be acoi^fort to you t Will you, Walter’s 
Uncle ?” 

The sweet face looking into bis, the 
gently pleading eyes, the soft voice, aud 
the Light touch on his arm made the 
more winning lv\ a child’s respect and 
honour for his w;e, that gpve to all au 
air of graceful doubt .and modest liesi- 
'tation—these, aud her natural earnest- 


the old man, “if you’ll let me.” « ! ness, so overcame the poor old lnat.ru- 

“ My dear .v.-ur..» lady,” cried old ! meat-maker, that he only answered : 
Sol. “ Let -.mi ' <ii^-d gracious !” j “ Wally ! say a word for me, my dear. 

“ We always knew you by that name, j I’m very grateful.” 
and talked of you,” sudd Florence, gl.-mc- j “No, Walter,” returned Florence 


ing round, and sighing gently. “The with her quiet smile. “Say nothing 
nice old parlour ! .1 list th^ samb! llow for him, if you please. I understand 


well I recollect it 1” 


him very well, and we must learn 
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to talk together without you, dear 
Walter.” 

The regretful tone in which she said 
these latter words, touched Walter more 
than all the rest. 

“Miss Florence,” lie .replied, with 
an.effort to recover the cheerful man¬ 
ner he had preserved while talking with 
his uncle, “I know no more than my 
uncle, what to say in acknowledgment 
of such kindness, I am sure. But what 
could 1 say, after all, if I had the power 
of talking for an hour, except that it is 
like you ?” 

Susan'Nipper began upon a new part 
of her bonnet string, and nodded at tlie 
skylight, in approval of the sentiment 
expressed, 

“Oh! but Walter,” said Florence, 
“there is something that I wish to 
say to you before you go away, and you 
must call me Florence if you please, 
and not speak like a stranger.” 

“Like a stranger!” returned Wal¬ 
ler. “No. I couldn’t speak so. I 
am sure, at least, I couldn’t feel like 
one.” 

“Aye, but that is not. enough, and 
is not what 1 mean. For Walter,” 
added Florence, bursting into tears, 
“he liked you very much, and said 
before lie died that he was fond of you, 
and said ‘Remember Walter!’ and if 
you’ll be a,brother to me Walter, now 
that he is gone and I have none on 
earth, I ’ll be your sister all my life, 
and think of you like one wherever we ] 
may Ik; ! This is what I wished to 
say, dear Walter, hut I «canui.% say 
it its I would, because my heart is 
full.” 

And in its fulness and its sweet sim¬ 
plicity, she held out both her hands to 
him. Walter taking tyeiu, stooped' 
down and touched the tearful face that 
neither shrunk nor* turned away, nor 
reddened as he did so, but looked up 
at him with confidence and truth. In 
that one moment, every shadow of 
doubt or agitation passed away from 
Walter s so\il. It seemed to him that 
responded to her innocent appeal, 
beside the dead child's bed : and, in 
the solemn presence he had seen tlftre, 
pledged himself to cherish and protect 


her very image, in his banishment, 
with brotherly regard ; to garner up 
her simple faith, inviolate *, and hold 
himself degraded if he breathed upon 
it any thought that was not in her own 
breast when she.gave it to him. 

Susan Nipper, who had, bitten both 
her bonnet strings at once, and im¬ 
parted a great deal of private emotion 
to the skylight, during this trans¬ 
action, now changed the subject) by in¬ 
quiring who took milk and who took 
sugar; and being enlightened*on these 
points, poured out the tea. They all 
four gathered socially about the little 
table, and took tea under that young 
lady’s active superintendence ; and the 
presence of Florence in the back par¬ 
lour, brightened the Tartar frigate on 
the wall. 

Half an hour ago Walter, for his life, 
would have hardly called her by her 
name. But he could do so now when 
she entreated him. lie could think of 
her being there, without a lurking mis¬ 
giving that it would have been better 
if she had not come. He could calmly 
think how beautiful she was,'.how full 
of promise, what a Jiome some happy 
man would find in such a heart one 
day. He could reflect upon his own 
place in that heart, with pride ; and 
with u brave determination, if not to 
deserve it—he still thought that far 
above him—never to deserve it less. 

Some fairy influence mnot surely have 
* Levered round the hands of Susan Nip¬ 
per when she made the tea, engender¬ 
ing the tranquil air that reigned in the 
back parlour during its discussion. 
Some counter-influence must surely have 
hovered round the hands of Uncle Sol’s 
chronometer, and moved them faster 
' than the Tartar frigate ever went before 
the wind. Be this as*it may, the vi¬ 
sitors had a coach in waiting at a quiet 
corner not far off; and the chronome¬ 
ter, oft being incidentally referred to, 
gave such a positive opinion that it had 
been waiting* a long tune, that it was 
impossible to doubt the fact, especially 
when stilted on such unimpeachable 
authority. # If Uncle Sol bad been going 

be hanged by‘his own time, he never 
would have allowed that the ehrono- 
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ulster was ton fast, by the least frac- J it. Neither of them spoke at all, for 
tiou of a second / some short time. Susan, walking on 

Florence at parting recapitulated to / the other side of Walter, vyetl them 
the old man all that she had said l lx)th sharply; and certainly Miss Nip- 


before, and bound him. to their com¬ 
pact. Uncle Sol attended her lovingly 
to the legs of the Wooden Midshipman, 
and there resigned her to Walter, who 
was ready to escort her and Susan Nip¬ 
per to the coach. 

‘ ‘ Walter,” said Florence by the way, 
“ [ have been afraid to ask before your 
uncle. Do you think you will bo absent 
very Jong ! ” 

“Indeed,” said Walter, “1 don't 
know. I fear so. Mr. Dombey signi¬ 
fied as much, I thought, when he ap¬ 
pointed mo.” 

“ Is it a favour, Walter?” inquired 
Florence, after a moment's hesitation, 
and looking anxiously in his face. 

“The appointment?” returned Wal¬ 
ter. 

“Yes.” 

Walter would have given anything 
lo have answered in the affirmative, 
but his face answered before his lips 
could, ni;d Florence was too attentive to 
it not t" understand its reply. 

“ 1 am afraid you have scarcely been 
a favourite with Papa,” she said, 
timidly. 

“ Then- isuoreason,” replied Walter, 
smiling, “why! should be.” 

“ No reason, Walter !” 

“ There v'as no reason,” said Walter, 
understanding what she meant. “Tliei 2 
are tunny people employed in the house. 
Between Mr. Dombey and a young man 
iike me, there’s a wide space of sepa¬ 
ration. If I do my duly, I do what I 
ought* ami do no more than all the 
rest.” 

Had Florence any misgiving of which 
she was hardly conscious : any misgiv¬ 
ing that had sprung into an indistinct 
and v. m left nod existence since that recent 
night when ri|t$tad gone down to her 
lather's motc$ tfe&t Walter's accidental 
intcr.wl in lier/ihd early knowledge of 
her, might' involved him in that 
powerful di^easure and dislike ? Had 
Walter /any such idea, or apy sudden 
1 bought' that it was in lier mind at that 
moment ? Neither of them hinted ?yt 


per’s thoughts travelled in that direction, 
and very confidently too. 

“ Yqp may come lnck very scop,” 
said Florence, 11 perhaps, W;ilter. 5 ’ 

“I may come back,” said Walter, 
“ an old man, and find you an old lady. 
But I hope for better things.” 

“Papa,” said Florence, after a mo¬ 
ment, “will—will recover from his 
grief, and—speak more freely to mo one 
day, ]>erhap3 ; and if lie should, 1 will 
tell him how much I wish to see you 
hack again, and ask him to recall you 
for my sake.” 

There was a touching modulation in 
these words about her father that Wal¬ 
ter understood too well. 

The coach being close at hand, he 
would have left her without speaking, 
for now he felt what parting was ; but 
Florence held his hand when she was 
seated, and then he found there was a, 
little packet in her own. 

“ Walter,” she said, looking full upon 
him with her affectionate eyes, “like 
you, I hope for better things. I will 
pray for them, and believe that they 
will arrive. I made this little gift for 
Paul. Pray take it with my love, and 
do not look at it until you are gone 
away. And now', (led bless you, Wal¬ 
ter ! never forget me. You are my 
brother, dear !” 

He was glad that Susan Nipper came 
between them, or he might have left her 
with u sorrowful remembrance of him. 
He was glad too that she did not look 
out of the cofCch again, but waved the 
little hand to him instead, as long as lie 
could see it. < • 

In spite of jper request he could not 
help opening tli& packet that night when 
he went to bed. It was a little purse : 
and there was money in it. 

Bright rose the sun next morning, 
from liis absence in strange countries, 
and up rush Walter with it to receive 
the CapUin, who was alreildy at the 
door : having turned out- earlier than 
was* necessary, in order to get under 
weigh while Mrs. Mac-Stinger was yet 
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slumbering. The Captain pretended to 1 big fire in a neighbouring chimney, 
he in tip-top spirit*, and brought a very I These artifices Captain Cuttle deemed 
smoky tongue in one of the pockets of inscrutable by any uninspired observer, 
the broad blue coat for breakfast J Walter was coming down from his 
“ And Wal’r,” said the Captain, when I parting expedition up-Btmrs, and was 
they tool: their goats at t,!ble, “ if your crossing the shop to go hack to tlie little 
uncle's the jiuiii l think him, he'll bring parlour, when he saw a fader t fare be 
out the lust bottle of the Madeira on the knew, looking in at the door, and darted 
present (.skin.” towards it. 

“No, no, Ned,” returned the old “Mr. Corker !” cried Walter, press¬ 
man. “No I That shall lie opened ing the hand of John darker the Junior, 
when Walter comes home again.” “Pray come in ! This is kind of you, 

“Well said !” cried the Captain, to be here so early to say g<V>d bye to. 
“ HoaHdiu !” me. You knew how glad it would 

“ There it lies,” said Sol GP Is, make mo to shake hands with you, 
“down iu the little cellar, covered with once, before going away. I cannot say 
dirt and cobwebs. There may be dirt i how glad I am to have this opportunity, 
and cnbvrohs over you and me perhaps, Pray come in.” 

Ned, la-fore it. sees the light.” “It is not likely that we may ever 

“Hear him!” cried the Captain, meet again, Wall .or,” returned the other, 
“Good morality! Wafr ray lad. Train gently resisting his invitation, “and j. 
up a fig-tree in the way it should go, am glad of this opportunity too. Tmay 
and when you are old sit uml- r the venture to speak to yop, ami to take y.»u 
H«ade un it. Overhaul the—Well,” by the hand, on the exe of separation, 
•'.nd the Captain on second thoughts, 1 shall not have to resist your Irani: 
“1 an't quite certain where that’s to approaches, Walter, anymore.*’ 

• found : but when found, make a note There was a melancholy in his smile 
'1. £o! Gil!-', le ave a head again !” as he said it, that showed hehad .found 

‘"But Micro, or somewhere, it shall some company and* friendship for Ids 
d<\ Ned, until Wally comes back to thoughts even in that. 

Haim H,” raid the old man. “Thai’ft “Ah, Mr. Corker!” returned Wnl- 
all I meant to say.” ter. “ Why did you resist them ? You 

“Am! wifll said too,” retunicd the could have done me nothing but good, X 
Captain ; *‘and if we three don’t, crack am very sure.” 

that boU.’e in company, I’ll give you Ho shook his head. “If there were 
two lea ve to drink iny allowance !” jiny good,” lie said, “ I could do on this 
Notwithstanding the Captain’s execs- earth, I would do it, Walter, f»v you. 

: ive joviality, he made bnt # a po-jr hand The sight of you from day to clay, has 
at. the smoky tongue, though he trh-d been at ungfi happiness and remorse to 
very hard, n hen anybody looked at him, me. But*the pleasure has outweighed 
t" appear as if he were eating with a the pain. I know that, now, by know- 
vast appetite. lie was terribly afraid, mg what I lose.” 

likewise, of being le't alone with either “Come in, Mr. Oarker, and make 
unele or nephew ; appearing to consider acquaintance with my # good old uncle,” 
that Ids only chjjii .'c^of safety aft to urged Walter. “ I have often talked to 
keeping up appearances, was in their •him about you, and he will be ghul to 
being always three together. This ter- tell sou all lie hears from me. I have 
rov on the part of the Captain, reduced rml,” said Walter, noticing Jus hesita- 
'iim to such ingenious evasions as run- tion, and shaking wkhVmburrasi-ment 
ning to tlit* door, when Solomon went to himself: “ I have not told him anything 
put his c'at o«, under pretence of hav- about our last conversation, Mr. Carktr; 
ufg seen fin c^raordiiiary hackney-coach not even him, believe me.” 

I'fis.s : and darting out into the .rood The grdy Junior pressed his hand, and 
; v hen V,niter went up-stairs to take tears rose in his eyes. 

' ;, ave of the lodgers, on a feint of smell- “If I ever make acquaintance with 

* M tl 
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him, Walter he returned, “it will be ! the Captain out some mile and a halt 
that I may hear tidings of you. IteJy oft] and had been exchanging uninbel- 
on my not wronging your forbearance ligible roars with him ever since. Be¬ 
am! consideration. It would be to coming the lawful prize of this personage, 
wrong it, not to tell him all the truth, who was frightfully hoarse and consti- 
before I sought a word of confidence tutionally in want of shaving, they were 
from hitn. J3ut I have no friend or j all three put aboard thU Son and Heir, 
acquaintance except you : and even for And the Son and Heir was in a pretty 
your sake, am little likely to make state of confusion, with sails lying all 
any.” bedraggled on the wet decks, loose ropes 

“I wish,” said Walter, “you had tripping people up, men in red shirts 
suffered me to he your friend indeed. 1 running barefoot to and fro, casks block- 
always wished it, Mr. Oarker, as you ading every foot of space, and, in the 
' know ; but never half so much as now, thickest of the fray, a black epok in*a 
when we are going to part.” black caboose up to his eyes in vegeta* 

“It is enough,” replied the other, bles and blinded with smoke. 

“that you have been the friend of my The Captain immediately drew Wal- 
own breast, and that when I have ter into a corner, and with a great 
avoided you most, my heart inclined the effort, that made his face very red, 
most towards you, and was fullest of pulled up the silver watch, which was 
you. Walter, good bye f : so big, and so tight in his pocket, that 

“ Good bye, Mr. Garkcr. Heaven he it came out like a bung, 
with you, sir !” cried Walter, withemo- “ Wal’r,” said the Captain, handing 
tion. * it over, and shaking him heartily by 

“If,” said the other, retaining his the hand, “a parting gift, my lad. 
baud while he spoke; “if when you Put it back half an hour every morn - 
come back, you miss me from my old I ing, and about another quarter towards 
corner, ami should hear from any one the arternoon, and it’s a watch that ’ll 
where I am lying, come and look upon do you credit.” 

my grave. Think that I might have “Captain Cuttle ! I couldn’t think 
been as honest and as happy as you ! of it ! ” cried Walter, detaining him, 
And let me think, when I know my time for he was running away. “ Pray take 
is coming on, that some one like my for- it back. 1 have one already.” 
mor self may stand there, for a moment, “Then Wal’r,” said the Captain, 
and remember me with pity and forgive- suddenly diving into one of his pockets 
ness ! Walter; good bye 1” and bringing up the two tea-spoons and 

His figure crept like a shadow down 5 the sugar-tongs, with which he had 
•the bright, sun-lighted street, so cheer- j armed himself to meet such an ohjec- 
ful yet so solemn in the early summer J tion, “'Takcf this here trifle of plate, 
morning ; and slow ly passed ’a way. } instead.” 

The relentless chronometer at last i “ No, no, I couldn’t indeed ! ” cried 
announced (.hat Walter must turn his j Walter, “a thousand thanks ! Don’t 
back upon the Wooden Midshipman : throw them away, Captain Cuttle!” 
and away they went, himself, his uncle, for the Caplaii/. was about to jerk them 
and the Captain, ‘in a .hackney-coach to overboard. “They’ll be o? much more 
a wharf, where thgj.fjrerc to take steam- ^ use to you than mb. Give me your 
boat for some down the river, the , stick. I have often thoughtthat 1 should 

name of which, a&tbe OapHm gaVe it. like to have it. There ! Good bye, 
out, was a liop^^ihystery to the ears of i Captain .Cuttle ! Take care of my 
landsmen. A^ffiedfit this Reach (whi- uncle ! Uncle Sol, God bless you ! ” 
thor the ship had repaired by last night’s They wej-e over tfhe side in the con¬ 
fide), they were boarded by various cx- fusion, before Walter caught anotlic” 
cited watermen, and among others by a glimpse of either; and when he ran up to 
dirty Cyclops of the Captain’s acquaint- J the stern, and looked after them, lie saw 
ance, who, with his one eye, had made . his uncle hanging down his head in the 
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boat , and Captain Cuttle rapping him 
on the back with the great silver watch 
(it must have been very pain fill), and 
gesticulating hopofully with the tea¬ 
spoons and sugar-tongs. Catching sight 
of Walter, Captain Cuttle dropped the 
property into the bottom of the boat 
with perfect unconcern, being evidently 
oblivious of its existence, and pulling 
off” the glazed hat hailed him lustily. 
The glazed hat made quite a show in 
the sun with its glistening, and the 
Captain continued to wave it until he 
could be seen no longer. Then the 
confusion on board, which had been 
rapidly increasing, reached its height; 
two or three other boats went away 
with a cheer ; the sails shone bright 
and full above, as Walter watched them 
spread their surface to the favourable 
breeze ; the water flew in sparkles from 


I the prow; and off upon her voyage 
I went the Son and Heir, as hopefully 
and trippingly as many another son 
and heir, gone down, had started on his 
way before her. 

Pay after day, Old Sol and Captain 
Cuttle kept her reckoning in the little 
back parlour and worked out her course, 
with the chart spread before them on 
the round table. At night, when Old 
Sol climbed up-stairs, so lonely, to the 
attic where it sometimes blew great 
guns, he looked up at the stftrs and lis¬ 
tened to the wind, and kept a longer 
watch than woufd have fallen to his lot 
on hoard the ship. The last bottle of 
the old Madeira, which had had its 
cruising days, and known its dangers 
of the deep, lay silently beneath its 
dust and cobwebs, in the meanwhile, 
undisturbed. 


CHAPTER XX. 

MB. DOMBEY GOES UPON A JOURNEY. 


“Mr. Pombey, Sir,'" said Major 
Bagstock, “Joey B. is not in general a 
man of sentiment, for Joseph is tough. 
But Joe has his feelings, Sir, and when 
they are awakened—Damme Mr. Dorn- 
bey,” cried the Major with sudden, 
ferocity, “this is weakness, and I 
won't submit to it!” , * 

Major Bagstock delivered himself of 
these expressions on receiving Mr. Pom¬ 
bey as his guest at the head of his own 
staircase in Princess's Place. Mr. 
Pom l >cy had come te breakfast with 
the Major,* previous^ to their setting 
forth on their trip ; and the ill-starred 
Native had already undergone a world 
of misery arising out of the muffins, 
while, in connexion with the general 
question of boiled eggs, life fras a bur¬ 
den to him. 

. “ It is not for an old stfldicr of the 
Bagstock breed,” observed the Major, 
relapsing into a mild state, “to-deliver 
himself up, a prey to his own emotions ; 
hut—damme Sir,” cried the Major, in 


another spasm of ferocity, “I condole 
with you ! ” 

The Major’s purple visage deepened 
in its hue, and the Major’s lobster 
eyes stood out in bolder relief, as he 
shook Mr. Pom hey b£ the hand, im¬ 
parting to that peaceful action as defiant 
a character as if it had been the pre¬ 
lude to fois immediately boxing Mr. 
Pombey for a thousand pounds a side 
and the championship of England. 
With a rotatory motion -of his head, 
and a wheeze very like the cough of a 
horse, the Major then conducted his 
visitor to the sitting-room, and there 
welcomed him (having now composed 
his, feelings) with the freedom and 
frankness of a travelling companion. 

“Pombey,” said, the Major, “I’m 
glad to see you. * I J m proud to see you. 
There are not many men in Euroj>e to 
whom J. Bagstock would say that— 
for Joslfis blunt, Sir : it’s his nature 
—hut Joey B. is proud to see you, 
Pombey.” 
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‘‘Major,” returned Mr. Dombey, him as a choice spirit whoosh one in 
t£ you arc very obliging.” society, and who bad not that poisonous 

‘“No, Sir,” said the Major, “Devil ingredient of poverty with which choice 
a bit! That’s not iny character. If spirits in general are too much udul- 
that bad been Joe’s character, Joe terated. His station was undeniable, 
might have been, by this time, Lieu- Altogether tilts Major a creditably 
tenant-General Sir Joseph Bagstock, companion, well accustomed to a life 
X.C.B., and might have received you of leisure, and to such places as that 
in very different quarters. You don’t they were about to visit, and having an 
know old Joe yet, I find. But this air of gentlemanly ease about him that 
occasion, being special, is a source of mixed well enough with Jiis own city * 
pride to me. By the Lord, Bir,” said I character, and did not compete with ii 
the Major "resolutely, (l it's an honour at all. if Mr. Domboy had any Un¬ 
to me !germs' idea that the Major, as 'a. man 
' Mr. Deni hey, in las estimation of accustomed, in the way of his calling, 
himself and his money, felt that this to make light of the ruthless hand that 
was very trim, and therefore did not had lately crushed his hopes, might 
dispute tlie point. But the instinctive unconsciously impart some useful phi- 
recognition of such a truth by the losophy to him, and scare away his 
Major, and his piain. avowal of it, were weak regrets, he hid it from himself, 
very agreeable. It was a confirmation and left it lying at the bottom of bis 
to Mr. Domboy, if he had requir'd ary, pride, unexamined, 
of his not being mistaken in •. !■ • M.i\- •. “ When* is my scoundrel ! ” said the 

It was an assurance to him that his Major, looking wruthfully round the 
power extended beyond his own inline- room. 

diate sphere ; and that the Major ns an The Native, who had no particular 
officer and a gentleman. had a’no loss name, but answered to any vituperative 
bccomjng -sense of it, than the beadle epithet, pvo.saUcd himself instantly at. 
of the Royal Kxcluufgc. the door and ventured to come no nearer. 

And if if, were ever consolatory to “You villain!” said the chokrie 
know' this, ortho like of this, it was Major, “ where’s the break.fast, t” 
consolatory then, when the impotence The dark servant disappeared in 
of his will, the instability of his hopes, search of it, and was qthckly heard 
the feebleness of wealth, had been SO reascending the stairs in such a 1 re - 
dire fully impressed upon him. What mulous slate, that the [dates and dishes 
could it do, his boy had asked him., on the tray he carried, trembling sym- 
Soiuetimes, thinking of the baby ques- pathetically as he came, rallied again, 
lion, he could hardly forbear inquiring, all the \;ay up. 

himself, what could it do indeed: what 1 “Domboy,” said the Major, glancing 
had it done ? at the Native as he arranged the table. 

But these were lonely thoughts, bred and encouraging him with an awful 
late at night in the sullen despondency shake of his fist when lie upset a spoon, 
fiud gloom of his retirement, and pride “here is a devilled grill, a savoury 
easily found its re-assurance iu many pie, a dish of Sidneys, and so forth, 
testimonies to the'truth, as mi impeach- Pray sit down. \)ld Joe can give you 
able and precious a a the Major’s. Mr. -nothing but camp fare, you see.” 

Dombey, in Ida frioa^flessneea, inclined “Very excellent fare, Major,” re- 
to the Major. It. ; c$i$$Dfc he said that plied Ids guest; and not in mere poiite- 
he wanned tow^ilh^ j^i,' but he thawed ness either ; for the Major always took 
a little. Tin* had*some part the best possible, care of himself, and 

—and not t"o much-in the days by indeed ate -ather more of rich meats 
the seaside. He was a man of the than was good for him, insomuch that 
world, and ksfew some great* people, his Imperial complexion was mainly 
He talked mflp, and t dd stories ; and referred by the faculty to that eircum- 
Mr. DombeJnvas disposed to regard stance. 
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“ You have been looking over the The Major gave no answer bet tl 
way, Sir,” observed the Major. “ Have horse's cough, and. went on eatin 
you seen our friend ? ” vigorously. 

“You mean Miss ToX,” retorted “She has taken an interest in ym 
Mr. Dorn bey. “No.” household,” said the Major, stoppin 

“Charming woman,# Sir,” said the short, again, “and been a frequer 
Major, with & fat laugh rising in his visitor at your house for some tin* 
short throat, and nearly suffocating now.” 

him. “Yes,” replied Mr. Dombey wit 

“Miss Tox is a very good sort of great stateliness, “Miss Tox wc 
person, 1 believe,” replied Mr. Dombey. originally received there, at the time t 
The haughty coldness of the reply j Mrs. Dombcy’s death, as a friend < 
seamed to afford Major Ihgstock iuli-my sister's; and being a well-heh&vet 
nite (blight He swelled and swelled, j person, and showing a liking for the 
exceedingly: and even laid down his j poor infant, she* was j>enmlied—I may 
knife and fork for a moment, to rub his ! say encouraged—to repeat her visits 
hands. with my sister, and gradually to oc- 

“Old Joe, Sir,” said the Major, cupyakind of footing of familiarity in 
“ was a bit of a favourite in that quar- the family. J have,” said Mr. Dombey, 

ter once. But Joe has had his day. in the tone of a man who was making 

J. Bagst-ock is extinguished—outri vailed 1 a great and valuable concession, “I. 
—floored, Sir. f tell you what,, Dom- have a respect for Miss Tox. She has 
bey.” The Major paused in his eating, been so obliging as to render many 
and looked my* f'-ri-usly indignant, little services in my house : trifling and 
“That’s a ■!■.*■ v ill-!. ..ml ,t.‘ ;i ■ woman, insignificant services perhaps, Major, 
Sir.” but not to be disparaged on that ae- 

Mr. Dombey said “Indeed !” with count : and I hope I have had the good 

frigid indifference : mingled ]>crhaps fortune to be enabled to acknowledge* 

with Rome contemptuous incredulity as them by .such attention and rnd/ce as it 
to Miss Tox having the presumption to j has been in my power to bestow. 1 
harbour sueli a superior quality. i hold myself indebted t*» Miss Tox, 

“ That woman, Sir,” said the Major, | Major,” added Sir. Dombey, with a 
“is, in b»- way, m Lucifer. Joey 1>. 1 slight, wave of his hand, “ lor the plea- 
has had*his day Sir, but he keeps his sure of your acquaintance.” 
eyes. He secs, does Joe. His Royal j “Dombey,” said the Major warmly ; 
Highness [the late Duke of York oh- “no! Jvo, Sir! Joseph Bagstnck can 
served of Joey, at a levee, that lie j never permit that assertion to pass uri- 
taw.” | j contradicted. Your knowledge of old 

The Major accompanied this with, Joe, Sir, such as he is, and old Joe's 


such a look, and, between eating, knowledge of you, Sir, had its origin in 
drinking, hot tea, devilled grill, muffins, a noble fellow, »Sir—in a great creature, 
and meaning, was altogether so swollen Sir. Doirdiey ! ” said the Major, with 
and inflamed aliout the head, that 1 a struggle which it was not very diffi- 
cven Mr. Doiub< y showed some anxiety | cult ta* parade, his whole life being a 
for him. • ^ I struggle against al? kinds of apoplectic 


“ That ridiculous old spectacle, Sir,” j symptoms, “\vo knew each other 


pursued the Major, “aspires. She * through your boy.” 


aspires sky-high, Sir. Matrimonially, | ’Mr. Dombey seemed touched, n.n it 
Dombey.” . is not improbable thfi Major design oil 

k 'l .am sorry for her,” said Mr. | he fihoirtd be,® by this allusion. Ife. 
Dombey. looked down and sighed ; and the 


‘ ‘ Don\say that, Dombey,” returned 
the Major in a warning voice. 

“Why should 1 not, Major?'* said 
Mr. Dumboy. 


Major, rousing himself fiercely, again 
Raid, ;«i reference to the state; of mind 
into which he felt himself in dnever of 
falling, that this was weahu'.;'.'’, and 
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nothing should induce him to submit coughs, which held him for a long time. 
^ On recovering he added : 

Our friend had a remote connexion “And now, Dombey, as you have 
with that event,” said the Major, “ and invited Joe*—old Joe, who has no othci 
all the credit that belongs to her, J. B. merit, Sir, but that be is tough and 
is willing to give her, Sir . Nqtwith-1 heaHy—to bo your guest and guide 
standing 'which, Ma’am, ” he added, / fit Louie! ngton, command him in any 
raising his eyes from his plate, and j way you please, and he is wholly yours, 
easting them across Princess's Place, toll don't know, Sir,” said the Major, 
where Miss Tux was at that moment wagging his double chin with a jocose 
visible at her window watering her air, “what it is you people see in Joe 
flowers, “you’re a scheming jade, to make you‘hold him in such great 
Ma’am, and your ambition is a piece of request, all of you; but this I know, 
•monstrous impudence. If it only made Sir, that if he wasn’t pretty-tough, 
yourself ridiculous, Ma’am,” said the and obstinate iu his refusals, you’d kill 
Major, rolling his head at the uncon- him among you with your invitations 
scious Miss Tox, while his starting eyes and so forth, in double quick time, 
appeared to make a leap towards her, Mr. Dombey, in a few words, ex- 
“you might do that to your heart’s pressed his sense of the preference lie 
content, Ma’am, without any objection, received over those other distinguished 
I assure you, on the jiart of Bagstoek.” members of society who were clamour- 
Here the Major laughed frightfully up ingfur the possession of Major Bagstoek. 
in the tq>s of his cars and in the veins But the Major cut him short by giving 
of his bead. “‘But when, Ma’am,” him to understand that lie followed his 
said the Major, “you compromise own inclinations, and that they had 
other people, and generous, unsus- risen up in a body and said with one 
picious people too, as a repayment for accord, “J. 13., Dombey is the man for 
their condescension, you stir the blood you to choose as a friend.” 
of old Joo in his body.” The Major being by this time in a 

“Major,” said Mr. Dombey, redden- state of repletion, with essence of sa¬ 
in g, “I hope you do uot hint at any- voury pie oozing out at the corners of 

thing so absurd on the part of Miss his eyes, and devilled grill and kidneys 

Tox as—” tightening his cravat: and the time 

“Dombey,” returned the Major, moreover approaching for the departure 
“I hint at uothiug. But Joey B. has of the railway train to Birmingham, by 
lived in the world, Sir : lived in the which they were to leave town : the 

world with his eyes open, Sir, and his k Native got him into his great-coat with 

ears corked : and Joe tells you, Dom- iiumensq difficulty, and buttoned him 
bey, that there’s a de-vilisli artful and up until his Yaee looked staring and 
ambitious woman over the way.” gasping, over the top of that garment, 

Mr. Dombey involuntarily glanced as if he were in a .barrel. The Native 
over the way; and an angry glance he then handed him separately, and with 
sent in that direction, too. a decent interval between each supply, 

“That’s all on such a subject that his wash-leather gloves, liis thick stick, 
shall pass the lips cf Joseph ^N^tock,” and his hat; whtah latter 'article the 
said the Major firmly. not a l&lajor wore with a rakish air on one 

tale-bearer, but there ar^Uliffies when side of his head, by way of toning down 
he must speak, when he ^$|8$&peak 1— his remarkable visage. The Native had 
confound your arts, Ma’w, cried the previously .packed, in all possible and 
Major, again aportrowpug' his fair impossible parts of Mr. Dom bey’s eba- 
neighbour, with great Sjp** —when the riot, which yas in waiting, an unusual 
provocation is too stro«| to admit of his quantity of carpet-bags and pmall port- 
remaining silent.” , manteaus, no less apoplectic in np* 

The emotion of tins outbreak threw pea ranee than the Major himself : and 
the Major into a paroxysm of horse’s having filled his own pockets with 
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SeltzA: water, East India sherry, sand- * ‘Beg your pardon, Sir,” said th< 
wiches, shawls, telescopes, maps, and man, “but I hope you're a doin 
newspapers, any or ail of which light pretty well, Sir.” 
baggage the Major might re uire at any He was dressed in a canvass sub 
instant of the journey, he announced abundantly besmeared with coal-dust 
that everything was ready. To com- and oil, and J»ad cinders in hi s whis 
pleto the eqmpment of this uufor - / kers, and a smell of half-slaked ashes 
tunate foreigner (currently believed to ! all over him. lie was not a bad-look• 
bo a prince in his own country ), when he / ing fellow , nor even what could be fairly 
took his seat in the rumble by the side / called a dirty-looking fellow, in spite of 
.of Mr. Towlinson, a pile of the Major’s I this; and, in short, he was Mr. Toodle, 
cloaks and great-coats was hurled upon professionally clothed, 
him by the landlord, who aimed at him “I shall have the lionouv of stokin’ 
from i>he pavement with those great of you down, Sir,” said Mr. Toodle.* 
missiles like a Titan, aud so covered “Beg your pardon, Sir. I hope you 
him up, that he proceeded, in a living find yourself a coming round ! ” 
tomb, to the railroad station. Mr. Dombey looked at him, in return 

But before the carriage moved away, for his tone of interest, as if a man like 
and while the Native was in the act of that would make his very eyesight dirty, 
sepulture, Miss Tox appearing at her “’Scuse the liberty, Sir,” said 

window, waved a lily-white handker- Toodle, seeing he was not clearly re- 
ehief. Mr. Dombey received this part- inembered, “ but my wife Polly, as was 
ing salutation very coldly—very coldly called Richards in your family—■” 
even for him—and honouring her with the A change in Mr*. Dombey’s face, 

slightest possible inclination of his head, which seemed to express recollection of 
leaned back in the carriage with a very him, and so it did, but it expressed 
discontented look. His marked beha- in a much stronger degree an angry 
viour seemed to afford the Major (who sense of humiliation, stopped Mr. Toodle 
was all politeness in his recognition of short. , 

Miss Tox) unbounded satisfaction ; and “Your wife wants money, T sup- 
lie sat for a long time afterwards, leer- pose,” said Mr. Dombey, putting his 
ing, and choking, like an over-fed Me- hand in his pocket, and speaking (but 
phistophelv*. that ho always did) haughtily. 

During the bustle of preparation at “ No thank’ce, Sir,’’ returned Toodle, 

the railway, Mr. Dombey and the Major “I can’t say she does. / don’t.” 
walked up and down the platform side Mr. Dombey was stopped short now 
by side ; the former taciturn and gloomy/ in his turn : and awkwardly : with his 
aiid the latter entertaining hiip, or eii- hand in his pocket, 
tertaining himself, with* a variety of, “ No Sir,” said Toodle, turning his 
anecdotes and reminiscences, in most of oilskin cap round and round ; “ we’re a 
which Joe Bagstock was the principal doin’ pretty well Sir ; we haven’t no 
performer. Neither of the two ob- cause to complain in the worldly way 
served that in the course of these walks, Sir. We’ve had four more since then 
they nttracted the attention of a work- Sir, but we rubs on.” 
mg man wfio was standing uear the en- Mr. Dombey woukl have rubbed on 
gine, and who touched his hat every to his own carriage, though in so doing 
time they passed; for Mr. Dombey ha- be had rubbed the stoker underneath 
bitually looked* over the vulgar herd, th£ wheels ; but his attention was 
not at them ; and the Major was look- arrested by something' in connection 
ing, at the time, into the core of one of' with the* cap still’going slowly round 
his stories. At length, however, this and round in the man’s hand, 
man stepped before them as they turned “We lost one babby,” observed 
round, and pulling his hat off, arid Toodle^ “ there’s no denyin’.” 
keeping it off, ducked his head to Mr. “ Lately,’’"added Mr. Dombey, looking 
Dombey. * j at the cap. 
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“No Sir, upward of three years ago, 
bat ull the rest is hearty. Ami in the 
matter o’ residin' Sir,” said Toodle, 
a eking again, as if to remind Mr. 
Dombcy of what had passed between 
them on that subject lqjpg ago, “them 
boys o’ mine, they learned me, among 
’em, arter ^lf. They ’ve made a wery 
tolerable scholar of me, Sir, them boys.” 

‘‘(Ionic, Major! ” said Mr. Doinhey. 

“Beg your pardon Sir,” resumed 
Toodle, taking a step before them and 
deferentially stopping them again, still 
•cap in baud': “1 wouldn't have troubled 
you with such a pint except as a way of 
gettin’ in the name of my soil Biler— 
christened Bob in—him as you was so 
good a« to make a Charitable Grinder 
oil.” 

“Well, man,” said Mr. Dombcy in 
his severest maimer. “What about 

him '!■ ” 

“ Why Sir,” returned Toodle, shaking 
Jhis head with a dace of great anxiety 
and distress. “I’m forced to say Sir, 
that lie’s gone wrong.” 

“ lie has gone wrong, has he ' ” said 
Mr. Dombcy, with a hard kind of* 
satisfaction. 

“lie has fell into bad company, you j 
see, gentlemen,” pursued the father! 
looking wistfully at both, and evidently 
taking the Major into the conversation 
with the hope oT having his sympathy. 
“ He has got into bad ways. God send 
he may come tee> again, geuolmen, lmt 
he’s on the wrong track now'! You’ 
could hardly be off hearing of it some¬ 
how, Sir,” saidT r «-■die. nrain o- 1 dressing, 1 
Mr. Dorohci in li\i-lualK ; *and it’s, 
better 1 should out and say my boy’s, 
gone rather wrong. Polly’s dreadful 
down about H, genelmen,” said Toodle 
with the name dejected look, and another 
appeal to the Major. 

“ A son of this;man's whom I caused 
to be educated. Major,” said Mr. Dom- 
bey, giving hipt arm. “ The ushial 
return!” . w, 

“ Tube advice from plain? old Joe, 
and never iwluonte that sort of people, 
Sir,” returned the Major. “ Damme 
Sir, it neijjfr docs ! It always fails !” 

The subtle father was‘beginning to 
submit that he hoped his s<-n, the 


quondam Grinder, huffed and buffed, 
and Hogged and badged, and taught, 
as parrots are, by a brute jobbed into 
his place d' schoolmaster with as much 
fitness for it as a hound, might not 
have been educated on quite a right 
plan Iu«omc undiscovered respect, when 
Mr. Dombcy angrily repeating “ The 
usual return!” led the Major away. 
And the Major being heavy to hoist, 
into Mr. Dombey's carriage, elevated 
in mid-air, and having to stop and 
.swear that lie would flay the Native 
alive, and break every bone.in kis skiu, 
and visit other physical torments upon 
him, every time he couldn’t get his 
foot on the step, and fell back on that 
jbirk exile, had barely time before 
they started to repeat hoarsely that it 
would never do : that it always 
failed : and that if lie were to educate 
‘his own vagabond,’ he would certainly 
be hanged. 

Air. Dombcy absented bit terly ; but 
there was something more in his bitter¬ 
ness, and in his woody way of falling 
Iwick in the carriage, and looking with 
knitted brows at tlfe changing objects 
without, than the failure of that noble 
educational system administered by the 
Grinders' Company. Ho had seen upon 
the man’s rough cap a piece of new 
crape, and he had assured kimself, from 
bis maimer and his answer#, that he 
wore it for his son. 

So ! from high to low, at home or 
abroad, from Florence in his great 
house tq the coarse churl who was feed¬ 
ing the fire then smoking before them, 
every one set up some claim or other to 
a share in his dead boy, and was a 
bidder against him ! Gould he ever 
forget how that woman had wept over 
his pillow, and' called him her own 
child ! or how Vie, waking from his 
{sleep, had asked for her, and had raised 
himself in his bed and brightened when 
she came in ! 

To-.think of this presumptuous raker 
among coals and ashes going on before 
there, with }iis sign of mourning ! To 
think that he dared to entpr, even by' 
a common show like that, into the trial 
and disappointment of a proud gentle¬ 
man’s secret heart ! To thhik that 
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this lost, child, who was to have divided 
with hi to his riches, and liis projects, 
and his power, and allied with, whom 
lie was to have shut out ail the world 
as with a double door of* gold, should 
have let in su^li a herd to insult him 
with their knowledge of his'* defeated 
hopes, and their boasts of claiming 
community of feeling with himself, so 
far removed : if not t of having crept 
.into the place wherein he would have 
lorded it, alone ! 

He found no pleasure or relief in the 
journey. Tortured by these thoughts 
he carried monotony with him, through 
the rushing landscape, and hurried 
headlong, not through a rich and varied 
country, but a wilderness of blighted 
plans and gnawing jealousies. The 
very speed at which the train was 
whirled along mocked the swift course 
of the young life that had been borne 
away so steadily and so inexorably toils 
Jfore-doomed. cud. The power that 
. Voiced itself upon its iron way—its own 
—defiant of all pat!is and roads, pierc¬ 
ing through the heart of every obstacle, 
and dragging lining creatures of all 
classes, ages, and degrees liehind it, 
was a type of the triumphant monster, 
Death. 

Away, with a shriek, and a roar, and 
a rattle. TYom the town, burrowing 
among tne dwellings of men and making 
the streets hum, flashing out into the 
meadows for a moment, mining iij 
through the damp earth, booming on in 
darkness and heavy air, bursting out 
again into the sunny day so bright, and 
wide; away, with a shriek, and a roar, 
and a rattle, through the fields, through 
the woods, through the corn, through 
the hay, through the chalk, through the 
mould, through the clay, through the 
ruck, among objects'close at hand and 
almost in the grasp, ever flying from tin. 
traveller, and a deceitful distance ever 
moving slowly within him : like as in 
the truck of the remorseless mom 
Death i 

Thfough the hollow, the height, 
by the htath, by the orchard, by the 
park, by the garden, over the canal, 
across the river, where the sheep arc 
b ding, where the mill is g-. ;ng, where 


the barge is floating, where the dead are 
lying, where the factory is smoking, 
where the stream is running, where the 
village clusters, where the great cathe¬ 
dral rises, where the bleak moor lies, 
and the wild breeze smooths or ruffles 
it at its inconstant will; away, with a 
shriek, ami a roar, and a rattle, and no 
trace to leave behind but dust, arid 
vapour : like as in the track of the re¬ 
morseless monster, Death ! 

Breasting the wind and light, the 
shower and sunshine, away, and stilt 
away, it rolls ami roars, fierce and 
rapid, smooth and certain, and great 
works and massive bridges crossing nj> 
above, fall like a beam of shadow an 
inch broad, upon the eye, and then are 
lost. Away, and still away, onward 
and onward ever : glimpses of cottage- 
homes, of houses, mansions, rich es¬ 
tates, of husbandry and handicraft, of 
people, of old roads and paths that 
look deserted, small, and insignificant 
as they are left behind : and so they do, 
and what else is there but such glimpses, 
in the track of the indomitable monster, 
Death! . 

Away, with a shriek, and a roar, and 
a rattle, plunging down into the earth 
again, and working on in such a storm 
of energy and perseverance, that amidst 
the darkness and whirlwind the motion 
seems reversed, and to tend furiously 
backward, until a ray of light upon the 
wet wall shows its stirfa^e flying past 
like a fierce stream. Away once more 
into the day, and tffrough the day, with 
a shrilly yell of exultation, roaring, 
rattling, tearing on, spuming every¬ 
thing with its dark breath, sometimes 
pausing for a minute where a crowd of 
faces are, that in a minute more are not: 
sometimes lapping water greedily, and 
before the spout *at which it drinks 
lms ceased to drip upon the ground, 
j shrieking, roaring, rattling through 
: tne purple distal 

Louder and lo.uder yet, it shrieks 
and erils as it comes tearing on re¬ 
sistless to the goal r and now its way, 
still like the way of Death, is strewn 
with ashes .thickly. Everything around 
| is blackened. There are dark pools of 
! water, muddy laces, and miserable 
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habitations far below. There are jagged abroad, in the expression of defeat and 
•walls and falling houses close at hand, persecution that seemed to encircle him 
and through the battored roofs and like the air. Because it barbed the 
broken windows, wretched rooms are arrow of that cruel and remorseless 
seen, where want and fever hide them- enemy on which his thoughts so ran, 
selves in many wretched shapes, while . and put into its grasp a double-handed 
smoke and crowded gables, and dis- sword. •Because he kubw full well, in 
torted chimneys, and deformity of brick his own breast, as he stood there, ting - 
and mortar penning up deformity of ling the scene of transition before him 
mind and body, choke the murky dis - ( with the morbid colours of his own 


tanee. As Mr. Poinbey looks out of 
his carriage window, it is never in his 
thoughts that the monster who has 
“brought him there has let the light of 
day in on these things: not made or 
caused them. J fc was the journey’s 
fitting end, and might have been tin 
end of everything ; it was so ruinous 
aod dreary. 

So, pursuing the one course of 
thought, he had the one relentless mon¬ 
ster still liet’ore him. All thingR looked 
black, and cold, and deadly upon him, 
and he on them. "He found a likeness 
to his misfortune everywhere. There 
was a remorseless triumph going on 
about him, and it galled and stung him 
in his pride, and jealousy, whatever form 
it took : though most of all when it 
divided with him the love and memory 
of his Inst boy. 

There was a face—-he had looked 
upon it, ou the previous night, and it 
on him with eyes that read his soul, 
though they were dim with tears, aud 
hidden soon behind two quivering hands 
—that often had attended him in fancy, 
on this ride. He Bad seen it, with the 
expression of last night, timidly plead¬ 
ing to him. It was not reproachful, 
lmt there was something of doubt, 
almost of hopeful incredulity in it, 
which, as he 'once more saw' that fade 
away into a desolate certainty of his 
dislike, was like reproach. It was a 
trouble to him to think of this face of 


mind, and making it a ruin and a pic¬ 
ture of decay, instead of hopeful change, 
and promise of better things^ that life 
had quite as much to do with his com¬ 
plainings as death. One child was 
gone, and one child left. Why was the 
object of his hope removed instead of 
her ? 

The sweet, calm, gentle presence in his 
fancy, moved him' to no reflection but 
that. She had been unwelcome to him 
from the first; she was an aggravation 
of his bitterness now. If his son had 
been his only child, and the same blow 
had fallen on him, it would have been 
heavy to bear; but infinitely lighter 
than now, when it might have fallen on 
lier (whom he could have lost, or he be¬ 
lieved it, without a pang), and had not. 
Her loving and innocent face rising be¬ 
fore him, had no softening or winning 
influence. lie rejected the angel, and 
took up with the tormenting spirit 
crouching in his bosom. Her'patience, 
gooduess, youth, devotion, love, were 
as so many atoms in the ashes upon 
which he set his heel. He saw her 
image iiy the Wight and blackness all 
around him, nbt irradiating but deepen¬ 
ing the gloom. More than once upon 
this journey, aud now again as he stood 
pondering at this journey’s end, tracing 
figures in the dust with his stick, the 
thought came into his mind, what was 
there he could interpose between him- 
sglf and it ? 


Florence. The Major, who had been blowing 

Because he felt any new' compunction and panting all the way down, like 
towards it ? • N<5. • Because the feeling another engine, and whose eye had often 
it awakened in him-—of which he had wandered from his newpaper to. leer at 
had some old foreshadowing in older the prospect, as if there were a great 
times—was full-formed now, and spoke procession of discomfited Miss Toxea 
out plainly, moving him too muph, aud pouring out in the smoke of the train. 


threatening to grow' too strong for his and flying away over the fields to hide 
composure. Because the feet? was ! themselves in arty place of refuge, aroused 
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bis friend by informing him that the rooms and dinner had been ordered 
post-horses were harnessed and the car- and where he so oppressed his organs o 
riage ready. speech by eating and drinking, that who 

“Dombey,” said the Ma r, rapping he retired to bed he had no voice at all 
him on the arm with his cane, “ don’t except to cough with, and could onlj 


be thoughtful. It’s a had habit. 01 

Joe, Sir, wouMu’t be* as tough as yo 

see him, if be had ever encouraged it. 

You are too great a man, Dombey, to be 
thoughtful In your position, Sir, you're 
far above that kind of thing.” 

The Major even in his friendly remon¬ 
strances, thus consulting the dignity 
and hop our of Mr. Dombey, and show¬ 
ing a lively sense of their importance, 
Mr. Dombey felt more than ever dis¬ 
posed to defer to a gentleman possessing 
so much good sense and such a well- 
regulated mind ; accordingly he made 
an effort to listen to the Major s stories, 
as they trotted along the turnpike road; 
and the Major, finding both the pace 
and the road a great deal better adapted 
to bis conversational powers than the 
mode of travelling they had just relin¬ 
quished, came out for his entertain¬ 
ment. 

In this flow of spirits and con versa-* 
tion, only interrupted by his usual 
plethoric symptoms, and by intervals of 
lunch, and from time to time by some 
violent assault upon the Native, who 
wore a pa** of car-rings in his dark- 
brown eats, and on whom his European 
clothes wit with ail outlandish impossi¬ 
bility of adjustment—being, of their 
own accord, and without any reference*' 
to the tailor’s art, long whpre they 
ought to be short, shoi't where they, 
ought to be long, tight where they ought 
to be loose, and loose where they ought 
to be tight—and to which he imparted 
a new grace, whenever the Major at¬ 
tacked him, by shrinking into them like 
a shrivelled nut, or a cold monkey—in 
this flow of spirits and conversation, 
the Major continued all day : so that 
when evening came on, and found them 
trotting through the green and leafy 
road near Leamington, the Major’s voice, j 
what with talking and eating and chuck- j 
•ling and choking, appeared to be in the 
box under the rumble, or in some neigh- 
louring hay-stack. Nor did the Major ; 
improve it at the Royal Hotel, where 


make himself intelligible to the darf 
servant by gasping at him. 

He not only rose next morning, how - 
t er, like a giant refreshed, but con - 
j ducted himself, at breakfast, like a giant 
refreshing. At this meal they arranged 
their daily habits. The Major was to 
take the responsibility of ordering every¬ 
thing to eat and drink ; and they were 
to have a Late breakfast together every 
morning, and a late dinner together 
every day. Mr. Dombey would prefer 
remaining in his own room, or walking" 
in the country by himself, on that first 
day of their sojourn at Leamington ; 
but next morning he would be happy to 
accompany the Major to the Pump-room, 
and about the town. So they parted 
uutildinner-time. Mr. Dombey retired 
to nurse his wholesome thoughts in his 
own way. The Major, attended by the 
Native carrying a camp-stool, a great¬ 
coat, and an umbrella, swaggered up 
and down through, all the public pities: 
looking into subscription books to find 
out who was there, looking up old ladies 
by whom he was much admired, report¬ 
ing J. II. tougher than ever, and pulling 
his rich friend Dombey wherever lie 
went. Tiiere never was a man who 
stood by a friend morn staunchly than 
the Major, when in pulling him, he 
puffed himself. 

It was surprising how much new con¬ 
versation’ the Major had to let off' at 
dinner-time, and what occasion he gave 
Mr. Dombey to admire his social quali¬ 
ties. At breakfast next morning, he 
knew the contents of the latest news¬ 
papers received ; aiM mentioned several 
subjects in connexion with them, on 
which his opinion had recently been 
softght by persons of such power and 
might, that they wort only to be ob¬ 
scurely Mnted at.,’ Mr. Dombey, who 
had been so long shut up within him¬ 
self, and who had rarely, at any time, 
overstepped the enchanted circle within 
which the operations of Dombey and 
Son were conducted, began to think 
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this an iiiifroTcinoiit on his (Military doing -when alone, walked out with Ui 
life; awl in jihioo of cxi using himselT Major nnwin-arm. 
for anoliLCr dor, os be bud thought of 
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SEW FACES. 

Thk Major, lii'irn Mce-fartsl ami looking into, fc.*ivc a mir.-ar, it certainly 
staring—rui'rr- i/ier-nfc, :t* it wav, yr:u» not the earth or sky. 
than ever- and giving vijnl, every now 41 "Why, what tho devil have to Lore, 
and then, la tnii' of the* hnrsc’n coughs, Sir ?** cried the Major, supplier a* thin 
uot gninueh of necessity ah in a Hpnn- little cavalcade drew near. 

^Uncims exjiTosion of hn[jai*tan(S& t walked "My dearest Edith !** drawled tho 
4jrtTM()-:inu with Mr. Dombey up lady In the chair, Major lhn.ji.4nek !" 
the »uuny side of the way, with his Tin 1 Major no mtouct heard the voice, 
cheekM Kwdlinjj ovov his light bt<>r?k, • than ho relinquished Mr. Donthi'y’s 
his h:«.< jnajentiraily wide apart, and I arm, darted forward, took the hai:;T o. 
his groat betid, wagging from Ride tn tli<: iiuly in th<: cbiir fttid pn-mud it t<• 
side, as if hn were remonstrating within his lips. With nr* Il-sn gallantry, the 
himself fur being s\mh a captivating oh- Major folded both his gloves upon his 
jert. They had not walked many heart, ami hawed low to I lie other holy, 
yards, before t.lsfi Major imronDlrred Ami now, the Hi air having sfurijn-d. 
KOI! 11 -body hi* knew, nor many yards the Timlivc power became visil*!e in tIf• - 
farther brftjiv l he Major encountered sliain* of n Unshod page pushing h<* 
wnnuh'Hly else lie ku^w, but he merely hind, who secnujtl to have in pari oi;l- 
sh/iok his lingers at them as hr* passed, grown a ml in part oiit-piiKhed Ids 
and Jed Mr. Dm obey on ; pointing out titr.ttiglli, tor wbt’ti he stood upright lo* 
the Tnr^.Iitiiw ns they wont, and enliven- was tall, and war*, ami thin, uwl his 
ing the walk wish any current scandal plight appeared the moru fwlnm lYmii 
HiiygestM by liiein. his having injured the oh ape of’lii.s bat, 

in this itiAuji^r the Major ami Air. by butting at the carriage with hi, 
Dombi-y were -walking nria-iu-anu, head to urjyo it f'utwaid, J- sol hi 
mi*rJi tn their own satisfaction, when limes done by viephaNls in Oriental 
tlu v bi'lu-ld rnhaueiii;.; towards them, a conutrieiH 

whvein! ehair, in which a lady was Joe llag-lVlr,^ said the Major bi 
hca(l'iI, Ui'i'ih-iitly steering her carriage l>utk Indies, " is a pn>ud arid happy 
hy a kind of ruddtu* in trout, while it man f>r the rest r*l* his life,” 
was pmpeilert by some unseen power “You. false cr.-alimi,” said the oil 
in <fie rear. Although the tody wap ladyiti the chair, insipidly. "Where 
mil yiiing, she was very blooming in do you «>nu* from ? 1 can't l*eur you.” 
tli c fiiif-—quite her dress and "Then fh ffer old J«c to^presint 

altitude wnv^^rffctiyjuvenile- Walk- Intend, Ma'am,” t,aM the Major* 
im: by the side of' thy chair, and carry- promptly, " an & reason for being 
mg h i- griRvinter pan iso l with a protSd tolerated. Mr, 1 Joining, Mrn, Skew- 
juitl wi'iirr :iir ( i# if so great an effort ton.* 1 The* lady in the chair was 
must be *ouft*bftodoi i f4-and lifeparasol gracious. "Mr. Dm n bey, Mrs. lirau* 
dropped, flMtiitrrcd n much younger ger.* The bjdy with the parasol was 
Indy, veryf biuidswne, very haughty, iHiiitljMr. DoniWy^ tiikin;; 
very wilful, who tossed her hevd and off Ji is hat, and bowing low. "1 lun 
droojiod her eyelids, an though, if there f delighted, hslr, 1 ’ Kti-I the Major, "b* 
weir anything in all the world worth [have this opportunity,* 
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The Major denied in earnest, for he 
looked at all the three, and leered in 
bis ugliest manner. 

“Mrs. Skew inn, Dombey, ” said the; 
Major, “make's havoc in the heart of j 
Md.losh.” % 

Mr. Dorn bey* sigsiiiuid that Ije .didn’t 
wonder at it. 

“ You pertidiniif; goblin,” said the 
lady in the chair, “have done ! How 
long have you boon here, bad man ?” 

“One day,’’ replied the Major. 

“And can you be a day, or even 
a minute,” returned the lady, slightly 
settling her false curls and false eye¬ 
brows with her fan, and showing her 
false teeth, set o!x by her false com¬ 
plexion, “in the garden of whatVits- 
nante- 

“Eden I suppose, JVIama,” inter¬ 
rupted the younger lady, scorn fully. 

“My dear Edith,'’ said the other, 

“ I cannot help if. I never can re¬ 
member those frightful names—with¬ 
out having yotvr whole Soul and Being 
inspired by the sight of Nature ; by 
the perfume, 51 said Mrs. Shewton, 
rustling a handkerchief Hint was faint 
•>nd sickly with essences, “of her 
artless breath, you creature J ” 

The discrepancy between Mrs. Skew- 
i.oii's fro!i enthusiasm of words, and 
forlornly knjod manner, was hardly less 
observable than that between her age, 
which was about seventy, and her 
•iress, which would have been youthful 
for twenty -seven. Her attitude in the* 
wheeled chair (which she novej varied) 
was one in which she IiAil been taken ( 
in a barouche, some fifty years before, 
by a then fashionable artist who had 
•■Iupended to his published sketch the 
name of Cleopatra : in consequence of 
a discovery made by the critics of the 
time, thau«t bore an exact resemblance 
to ihr,t Princess as she reclined up 
ho.’inl her galley. Mrs. Skewton was 
n Ix'auty then, .and bucks threw winc- 
- hisses over their heads by dozens in 
her honour. The beauty and the 
barouche had both passed away, but 
she still preserved the attitude, and for 
this reason expressly, maintained the 
wheeled chair and the butting page: 
there being nothing whatever, except 


the attitude, to 'prevent her from 
walking. 

“Mr. Dorn bey is devoted to Nature, 
I trust ?” said Mrs. Skewton, settling 
her diamond brooch. And by tin* way, 
she chiefly lived upon the reputation 
of some diamonds, and her family 
connections. 

“My friend Dombcy, Ma'am,” re¬ 
turned the Major, “ may be devoted to 
her in secret, but a man v. ho is par¬ 
amount in the greatest city in the 
universe— ” 

“No one can be a stranger,” said 
Mrs. Skewton, “ to Mr. Domlfoy’s im¬ 
mense inlluer.ee.” 

As Mr. Dombey acknowledged the 
compliment with a bend of his head, 
the younger lady glancing at him, met 
his eyes. 

“You reside here, Madam?” said 
Mr. Dombey, addressing her. 

“No, we have been to a great many 
places. To llarrowgato, and Scarbo¬ 
rough, and into Devonshire. We have 
been visiting, and resting here and 
there. Mama likes change.” 

“Edith of course does not,” said 
Mrs. Skewton, wi^h a ghastly archness. 

“I have not found that there is # any 
change in such places,” was the an¬ 
swer, delivered with supreme indiffer¬ 
ence. 

“They libel me. There is only ono 
change, Mr. Dombey,” observed Mrs. 
Skewton, with a minting sigh, “ lor 
which 1 really care, and that I fear I 
shall never be permitted to enjoy. 
People cannot spare one. But seclu¬ 
sion and contemplation are my what’s- 
his-uamg— ” 

“ If you mean Paradise, Mama, you 
had better say so, to render yourself 
intelligibV,” said the younger lady. 

“ My dearest Ktlkh,” returned Mrs. 
Skewton, “you know that I am wholly 
dependent upon, you for those odious 
names. I assure you, Mr. Dombey, 
Nature intended ine # fc>r au Arcadian. 

I am thsown a,way id society. Cows 
arc my passion. What I have ever 
sighed for, lias been to retreat to a 
Swiss f^rm, and live eiltirely surrounded 
by cows—and china.” 

This curious association of objects, 
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suggesting a remembrance of-the cele¬ 
brated bull who got by mistake into a 
crockery.shop, was received with per¬ 
fect gravity by Mr. Dombey, who inti¬ 
mated his opinion that Nature was, 
doubt, a very respectable institution. 

( What I wantdrawled Mrs. 
Skcwton, jn'nching her shrivelled throat, 
‘is heart.” It was frightfully true in 
one sense, if not in (hat in which she 
used the phrase. “What I want, is 
i rankness, confidence, less convention- 
ality, and freer play of soul. We are 
po dreadfully artificial.” 

We were, indeed. 

“In short,” said Mrs. Skewton, “I 
want Nature everywhere. It would he 
so extremely charming.” 

“Nature is inviting us away now, 
Mama, if you are ready,” said the 
younger lady, curling her handsome 
lip. At this hint, the wan page, who 
had been surveying the party over the 
top of the chair, vanished behind it, as 
if the ground had swallowed him up. 

“Stop a moment, Withers !” said 
Mrs. Skewton, as the chair began to 
move ; calling to the jage with all the 
languid dignity with which she had 
called in days of yore to a coachman 
with a wig, cauliflower nosegay, and 
silk stockings. “Where arc you stay¬ 
ing, abomination ?” 

The Major was staying at the Royal 
Hotel, with his friend Dombey. 

“You may come and see us any 
evening when you ar0 good,” lisped 
Mrs. Skewton. “If Mr. Dombey will 
honour us, we shall he happy. Withers, 
go on ! ” 

The Major again pressed to his blue 
lips the tips of the lingers that were 
disposed on the ledge of the wheeled 
chair with careful carelessness ; after 
the Cleopatra model: and Mr. Dombey 
bowed. The elder lady honoured them 
both with a very gracious smile and a 
girlish wave of her hand ; the younger 
lady with the very slightest inclination 
of her head that common ^courtesy 
allowed. 

The last glimpse of the wrinkled 
face of the mother, with that patched 
colour on it which the sun ■ mads infi¬ 
nitely more haggard aud dismal than 


any want of colour could have been, 
and of the proud beauty of the daughter 
with her graceful figure and erect de¬ 
portment, engendered such an involun¬ 
tary disposition on the part of both the 
Major and Mf Dow bey to look after 
I them, tfmt they, both turned at the 
j same moment. The Page, nearly as 
much aslant as his own shadow, was 
toiling after the chair, uphill, like a 
slow battering-ram ; the top of Cleo¬ 
patra’s bonnet was fluttering in exactly* 
the same corner to the inch as before ; 
and the Beauty, loitering by hcyself a 
little in advance, expressed in all her 
elegant form, from head to foot, the 
same supreme disregard of everything 
aud everybody. 

“I tell you what, Sir,” said the 
Major, as they resumed their walk 
again. “If Joe Bagstock were a 
younger man, there \s not a woman in 
the world whom he’d prefer for Mrs. 
Bagstock to that woman. By George, 
Sir !” said the Major, “she’s superb !” 

“Do you mean the daughter ! ” in¬ 
quired Mr. Dombey. 

“Is Joey B. a turnip, Dombey,” 
said the Major, “that he should mean 
the mother !” 

“ You were complimentary to the 
mother,” returned Mr. Dombey. 

“An ancient flame Sir,” chuckled 
Major Bagstock. “ De-vilish* r 'tncient. 

I humour her.” 

“She impresses me as being perfectly 
•genteel,” said Mr. Dombey. 

“Genteel, Sir,” said the Major, 
stopping short,i and staring in his com¬ 
panion’s face. “ The Honourable Mrs. 
Skewton, Sir, is sister to the late Lord 
Feenix, aud aunt, to the present Lord. 
The family are not wealthy—they ’re 
poor, indeed—and she lives upon a 
small jointure ; but if you,, come to 
blood Sir J ” The Major gave a flourish 
with his stick and walked on again, in 
despair of being able to say what you 
came to, if you came to that. 

“ You addressed the daughter, I 
observed,” said Mr. Dombey, after a 
short pause, u as Mrs. Granger.” t 

“ Edith Skewton, Sir,” returned the 
Major, stopping short again, and punch¬ 
ing a mark in the ground with his cane, 


no 
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to represent her, ‘ ‘ married (at eigh- ] twen-ty times, but for being proud, 
teen) Granger of Ours-whom the . Sir, proud.” 

Major indicated by another punch, j Mr. Dombey seemed, by his face, to 
“ Granger, Sir,” said the Major, tap- j think no worse of her for that, 
ping the last ideal portrait, and rolling j “ It’s a great quality after all,” said 
his head, emphatically, i‘ was Colonel j the Major. “By the Lord, it s a high 
of Ours ; a de-nlish handsome Jellow, quality ! Dombey ! Yon are proud 
Sir, of forty-one. He died, Sir, fa the yourself, and your friend, Old Joe , 
second year of his marriage.” The respects you for it, Sir.” 

Major ran the representative of the j With this tribute to the character of 
deceased Granger through and through his ally, which seemed to be wrung 
the body with his walking-stick, and from him by the force of cireumstauces 
went on again, carrying his stick over and the irresistible tendency of their 
liis shoujder. ; conversation, the Major closed the sub- 

“ How long is this ago ?” asked Mr. ject, and glided .into a general expo- 
Domhey, making another halt. sitiou of the extent to which he had 

“Edith Granger, Sir,” replied the been beloved and doted on by splendid 
Major, shutting one eye, putting his women and brilliant creatures, 
head on one side, passing his cane into ; On the next day but one, Mr. Dom- 
his left baud, and smoothing his shirt- bey and the Major encountered the 
frill with his right, “ is, at this present Honourable Mrs. Skewton and her 
time, not quite thirty. And, damme, daughter in the Pump-room ; on the 
Sir,” said the Major, shouldering his day after, they met them again very 
stick ouce more, and walking on again, near the place where* they had met 
“she’s a peerless woman !” them first. After meeting them thus, 

“Was there any family?” asked three or four times in all, it became a 
Mr. Dombey presently. point of mere civility to old acquaint* 

“ Yes, Sir,” said the Major. “There anees that the Major .should, go there 
was a boy.” one evening. Mr.# Dombey had' not 

Mr. Pombey's eyes sought the ground, originally intended to pay visits, but ou 
and a shade came over his face. the Major announcing this intention, he 

“Who was drowned, Sir,” pursued said he would have the pleasure of 
the Major, “When a child of four or accompanying him. So the Major told 
five years ^d.” the Native to go round before dinner, 

“Indeed ?” said Mr. Dombey, mis- and say, with his and Mr. Dombey’s 
ing his head. compliments, that they would have the 

“ By the upsetting of a boat in which ; honour of visiting the ladies that same 
his nurse had no business to b^ve put j evening, if the ladies were alone. In 
him,” said the Major. That’s his answer to which message, the Native 
history. Edith Granger is Edith Gran- brought bank a very small note with a 
gcr still; but if tough old Joey B., 1 very large quantity of scent about it, 
Sir, were a little younger and a little indited by tho Honourable Mrs. Skew- 
richer, the name of that immortal ton to Major Bagstock, and*briefly say* 
paragon should be Bagstock.” ing, “ You are a shocking bear and X 

The Majo%heaved his shoulders, and have a great mind nut to forgive you, 
his cheeks, and laughed more like an but if you are very good indeed, ” which 
over-fed Mephistopheles than ever, a$g|p3 underlined, “you may come, 
be said the words. “om^limcnts (in which Edith unites) 

“Provided the lady made no objec- to Mr. Dombey.” 
tion, I sup]>ose?” said Mr.* Dombey The Honourable IVfas. Skewton and 
coldly. * ; her daughter, Mrs. Granger, resided 

• “ By Gad, Sir,” said the Major, “the! while at Leamington, in lodgings that 
Bagstock breed are not accustomed to j were fashionable enough and dear 
that sort of obstacle. Though it's true j enough, but ritther limited in point of 
enough that Edith might *have married ■ space and conveniences; so that the 
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Honourable Mrs. Skewtou, being in bed, The exquisite indifference . of her 
had her feet in the window and her maimer in saying this : sui indifference 
head in the fire-place, while the Ho- quite removed from dullness or insensd- 
liouruble Mrs. Skewton’s maid was hility, fox it was pointed with proud 
quartered in a closet within the draw- /purpose : was well set oil by the enre- 
ing-rooiu, so extremely small, that, to f Icssness with which she drew her hand 
avoid developing the whole of its accom- across ffclie strings, ami came from that 
modations, she was obliged to writhe part of the room, 
in and out of the door like a beautiful “Do you know, Mr. Dombey,” said 
serjxjjit. Withers, the wain page, slept her languishing mother, playing with a. 
out of the house immediately under the hand-scrmi, “that occasionally my 
tiles at a neighbouring uiilk-sbop ; and dearest Edith and mys-lf actually 
the wheeled chair, which was the stone almost differ—” 

of that young KisypJms, passed the night Not quite, sonu ihmMama?'’ 
in ashed Ix-donging t > the same dairy, said Edith. 

where new-laid eggs were produced by “Oh never quite, my darling ! Fie, 
the poultry connected with the establish- fie, it would break my heart,” returned 
ment, who roosted on a broken donkey- her mother, making a faint attempt to 
cart, persuaded, to all appearance, that pat her with the screen, which Edith 
it grew there, and was a species of made no movement to meet, “—about, 
tree. these cold convention:* litb.s of mamici 

Mr. Dombey and the Major found that are observed in little things ? 
Mrs. Skewtou arranged, as Cleopatra, Why are we not more natural ! Dear 
among the cushions of a sofa : very me ! With all those yearnings, and 
airily dressed; and certainly not re- gush mgs, and impulsive Lhrobbings that 
KCiubling Shukspoare’sCleopatra, whom we have implanted in our souls, and 
age could not wither. On their way which are so very charming, why arc- 
up stairs .they had heard the sound of a we not more natural '! ” 
harp*, but it had ceased on their being Mr. Dombey said it was very true, 
announced, and Edith now stood beside very true. 

it handsomer and haughtier than ever. ‘We could be more natural I snp- 
It was a remarkable characteristic of pose if we tried ?” said Mrs. Skew ton. 
this lady’s beauty that it appeared to Mr. Dombey thought i| possible, 
vaunt and assert itself without her aid, “Devil a bit, Ma’am*.’ said the 

ami against her will. She knew that I Major. “Wc couldn’t afford it. Unless 
she was beautiful : it was impossible the world was peopled with ,T. B.’s— 
that it. could be otherwise : but slfe tough and blunt old Ma’am, plain 
seemed with her own pride to defy her red herrings with hard rocs, Sir—we 
very self. ( couldn’t afford it. It. wouldn't do.” 

Whether she held cheap; attractions “You naughty Infidel,” said Mrs. 
that could only call forth admiration Skewton, “be mute.” 
that was worthless to her, or whether “ Cleopatra commands,” returned ' ' 

she designed to render them more pro- the Major, kissing bis hand, “and- ,! 
clous to admirers by this usage of them, Antony Jkigstock obeys. ” 
those to whom* they were precious “ The man has r.o sensitiveness,” 
seldom paused to consider. I said Mrs. Skewtou, cruelly holding up 

“I hope, Mrs. Granger,” said HL^|the hand-screen.so as to shut the Major 
Dombey, advancing a step towards h«P out. “No sympathy. And what do 
“wo are Hotfffie cause of your ceasing we live for but sympathy! What cK- 
to play?” ' ' c is so extremely charming! Without 

“ loaf oh no?” that gleam of sunshine on our cold cold 

“ Why do you not go on, then, iny earth,” sAid Mrs. .Skewtou, arranging 
dearest Edith?” said Cleopatra. her lace tucker, and complacently d>- 

“ I left off as I began—of my own serving the effect of her bare lean arm, 
fancy.” looking upward from the wrist, “how 
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could wo possibly bear it? In short, “You have almost reason to be, 
obdurate man !” glancing at the Major, Madam,” he replied, glancing at a 
round the screen, “I would have my variety of landscape drawings, of which 
world nil heart; and Fait is bo ex- / he had already recognised several ns 
ccssively charming, that I won't allow jrepresenting neighbouring points of 
you to disturb ?£, do yon near ? ” view , and which were strewn antxa- 

The Major replied tliat it wds hard dually about the room; “if tlmse 
in Oloopatyi to require the world to be beautiful productions are from your 
all heart, and yet to appropriate to her- hand.” 

self the hearts of all the world ; which She gave him no reply, but sat in a 
obliged Cleopatra to remind him that disdainful beauty, quite amazing, 
battery was insupportable to her, and “Have they that interest?” said Mr. 
that if he had the boldness to address Dombey. ‘‘Are they yours ? ” 
her in that strain any more, she would “Yes.” 

positively send him home. “ And you play, I already know.” 

Withers the Wan, at this period, “Yes.” 

handing round the tea, Mr. Dombey “And sing?” 

again addressed himself to Edith. “Yes.” 

“There is not much '•-mvary hero, Sho answered all these questions with 
it would seem?” said Mr. 1 *. *ti ' ■ v. in a strange reluctance; and with that 
his own portentous gentlemanly way. remarkable air of opposition to herself, 

“ I believe not. We see none.” already noticed as belonging i > her 
“Why really,” observed Mrs. Skew- beauty. Yet she was not embarrassed, 
ton from her couch, “there are no but wholly self-possessed. Neither did 
people here just now with whom we she seem to wish to avoid the couversa- 
care to associate.” tion, fur she addressed her face, and— 

“ They have not enough heart,” said so far as she could, -her manner also, 
Edith, with a smile. The very twilight to him; and continued to do* so, when 
of a smile : so singularly were its light he was silent. 

and darkness blended. “You have many resources against 

“My dearest Edith rallies me, you weariness at least,” said Mr. Dombey. 
see!” said her mother, shaking her “ Whatever their efficiency may lie,” 
head: which* shook a little of itself she returned, “you know them all now. 
sometimes,^ if the palsy twinkled now I have no more.” 
and then in opposition to the diamonds. “May I hope to prove them all ?” 
“Wicked one ! ” mid Mr. Dombey, with solemn gal - 

“You have been here before, if I am lautry, laying down a drawing he had 
not. mistaken ?” said Mr. Ddmbey. held, and motioning towards the harp. 
Still to Edith. * “ Oh certainly ! If you desire it ! ” 

“Oh, several times. I think we She rose as she spoke, and crossing 
have been everywhere.” by her mother's couch, and directing a 

“ A beautiful country ! ” stately look towards her, which was 

“I suppose it is. Everybody says so.” instantaneous in its duration, bub in - 
“ Your cousin Feeni.v raves about it elusive (if any one h^d seen it) of a 
Edith,” interfused her mother from her multitude of expressions, among which 
couch. |*tbat of the twilight smile, without the 

The daughter slightly turned her smil^ itself, overshadowed all the rest, 
graceful head, and raising her eyebrows went out of the room. % 
by a hair’s-breadth as if her cousin The Majiy, who wa,s/«fuite forgiven 
Feenix were of all the mortal world the by this time, had wheeled a little table 
least to l>e regarded, turned her eyes up to Cleopatra, and was sitting down 
again towards* Mr. Dombey. to play picquet with her. Mr. Dombey, 

“I hope, for the credit of my.good not knowing the game, sat down to 
taste, that I am tired of the neighbour* watch them for his edification until 
hood,” she said. ’ Edith should return. 
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“ We aro going to have some music, 
Mr. Domhey, I hope ? ” said Cleopatra. 

“Mrs. Granger has been kind enough 
to promise so, ” said Mr. Domhey. 

“Ah! That's very nice. Do you j 
propose, Major?” ! 

‘ No Ma’am,” said the Major. 

“ Couldn’t do it.” 

“ You ’re a barbarous being,” replied 
the lady, “and my hand’s destroyed. 
You are fond of music, Mr. Domhey ?” 

“Eminently so,” was Mr. Dombey’s 
answer. 

Yes. It’s very nice,” said Cleo¬ 
patra, looting at her bards. “So much 
heart in it—undeveloped recollections 
of a previous state of existence—and all 
that—-which is so truly charming. Do 
you know,” simpered Cleopatra, revers¬ 
ing the knave of clubs, who had come 
into her game with his heels upper¬ 
most, “that if anything could tempt 
me to put a period to my life, it would 
bo curiosity.to find out what it’s all 
about, and what it means ; there «•<.. 
many provoking mysteries, really, that 
are hidden from us. Major, you to 

l'lay !" •_ 

The Major ]daydU; and Mr. Domhey, 
looking on for his instruction, would 
soon have been in a state of dire con¬ 
fusion, but that he gave no attention to 
the game whatever, and sat wondering , 
instead When Edith would come Kick. 

She came at last, and sat down to 


her harp, and Mr. Dombey rose and 
I stood beside her, listening. He had 
Ilittle taste for music , and no knowledge 
/ of the strain she played, hut he saw her 
bending over it, and perhaps he heard 
among the sotinding strings some distant 
music r of his ‘own, that tamed the 
monster of the iron road, qpd made it 
less inexorable. 

Cleopatra had a sharp eye, verily, at 
picquet. It glistened like a bird’s, and 
did not fix itself upon the game, but 
pierced the room from end to end, and 
gleamed on harp, performer, listener, 
everything. 

When the haughty beauty had con¬ 
cluded, she arose, and receiving Mr. 
Dombey’s thanks and compliments in 
exactly the same manner as before, 
went with scarcely any pause to the 
piano, and began there. 

Edith Granger, any song but that! 
Edith Granger, you are very handsome, 
and your touch upon the keys is bril- 
. liant, and your voice is deep and rich , 

| but not the air that his neglected 
daughter sang to his dead son ! 

Alas, lie knows it not; and if he did. 
what air of hers would stir him, rigid 
man ! Sleep, lonely Florence, sleep ! 
Peace in thy dreams, although the 
night has turned dark, and the clouds 
are gathering, and theaten to dis¬ 
charge themselves in hail ! 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A TRIPLE OP MANAGEMENT BY MU. CAREER TI11J MANAGER. 


Mr. Career the Manager sat at his 
desk, smooth and soft as usual, reading 
those letters which \yere reserved for 4 ] 
him to open, backing them occasion¬ 
ally with, surjh memoranda and re¬ 
ferences as their business purport 
required, and parcelling them out into 
little heaps for distribution through! 
the several departments of the House, i 
The post had come in hoavy vlmt morn-J 
iiig, and Mr. Carter the Manager had : 
a «ood deal to do. 


The general action of a man so en¬ 
gaged—pausing to look over a bundle 
of papers in his hand, dealing them 
round in various portions, taking up 
another bundle and examining its con¬ 
tents with knitted brows and pursed 
out lips—dealing, and sorting, and 
pondering, by turns—would easily 
suggest some whimsical resemblance 'to 
a player at cards. The face of Mr. 
Carker the Manager was in good keep¬ 
ing with such a fanev. It was the 
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face of a man who studied bis play, I of, excepting one which he reserved for 
warily : who made himself master of a particular audience. Having locked 
all the strong and weak points of the / the more confidential correspondence in 
game : who registered the c*rds in h is a drawer, Mr. Carker the Manager rang 
mind as they fell about luni, knew / his bell. 

exactly what was on theJh, what they “ Why do you answer it?” was his 
missed, and whit they made 4 who reception of his brother, 
was crafty to find out what the other “ The messenger is out, 'and Iain the 
players held, and who never betrayed next,” was the submissive reply, 
bis own hand. ‘ You are the next ?” muttered the 

. The letters were in various languages, j Manager. “ Yes ! Creditable to me ! 
but Mr. Carter the Manager read them ! There ! ” 

all. If there had been anything in the | Pointing to the heaps of opened let- 
off ices oft Dombey and Sou that he could tors, he turned disdainfully away, in 
not read, there would have been a card his elbow-chair, and broke the seal of 
wanting in the pack. Ilu read almost that one which he held in his hand, 
at a glance, and made combinations of “I am sorry to trouble you, James,” 
one letter with another and one busi- said the brother, gathering them lip, 
ness with another as he went on, add- “but-” 

ing new matter to the heaps—much as “Oh! You have something to say. 
a man would know the cards at sight, I knew that. Well ?” 
and work out their combinations in his Mr. Carker the Manager did not 
mind after they were turned. Some- raise his eyes or turn them on his bro- 

thing too deep for a partner, and much tlicr, but kept them - on his letter, 
too deep for an adversary, Mr. Carker though without opening it. 
the Manager sat in the rays of the sun “Well ? ” he repeated sharply, 

that came down slanting on him “ I am uneasy about Harriet.” 

through the skylight, playiug his game “Harriet who? what Harriet? I know 

alone. nobody of that name.” 

And although it is not among the “Sheis not well, and has changed 
instincts wild or domestic of the eat very much of late.” 
tribe to play at cards, feline from sole “She changed very much, a great 
to crown was*Mr. Carker the Manager, many years ago,” replied the Manager; 
as he basiftd in the strip of summer- “ and that is all I have to say.” 
light and warmth that shone upon his “ I think if you would hear me --” 

table and the ground as if they were a “Why should I heaj- you, Brother 

crooked dial-plate, and himself the John?” returned the Manager, laying 
only figure on it. With hrir and sarcastic emphasis on those two 

whiskers deficient in eolouf at all times, ,words, and throwing up his head, but 
but feebler than common in the rich not lifting his eyes. “I tell you, 
sunshine, and more like the coat of a Harriet Carker made her choice many 
sandy tortoise-shell cat; with long years ago between her two brothers, 
nails, nicely pared and sharpened ; She may repent it, but she must abide 
with a natural antipathy to any speck by it.” 

ef dirt, whfch made him pause some* ‘ Don’t mistake m*. I do not say 
times and watch the falling motes o£ she does repent it. It would be black, 
dust, and rub them off his smooth ingratitude in me to hint at such a 
white hand or glossy linen : Mr. Carker thing,” returned the other. “ Though 
the Manager, sly of manner, sharp of believe me, James, I arrffas sorry for her 
tooth, soft of foot, watchful of eye, oily sacrifice as*you.”, ' ' 

of tongue, cruel of heart, nice of habit, “As I?” exclaimed tbe Manager. 

Sat with a» dainty stedfa'stness and j “As I?” 

patience at his work, as if he were “ As sorry for her choice—for what 
waiting at a mouse’s hole. ) ou call tier Choice—as you are angry 

At length the letters “were disposed at it,” said the Junior, 
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but you can make him clean the place : 
out, polish up the instruments; drudge, 
Mr. Gills. That’s the lad !” 

vSol Gills pulled down his spectacles 
from his forehead to his eyes, and 
looked at Toodle Junior standing up¬ 
right in the corner : Ills head present¬ 
ing the appearance (which it always 
did) of having been newly drawn out of 
a bucket of cold water; his small 
waistcoat Rising and falling quickly in 
the play of his emotions ; and his eyes 
intently fixed on Mr. Carkcr, without 
the least reference to his proposed 
master. 

“Will you give him house-room, 
Mr. Gills said the Manager. 

Old Sol, without being quite enthu¬ 
siastic on the subject, replied that he 
was glad of any opportunity, however 
slight, to oblige Mr. Carker, whose wish 
on such a point was a command : and 
that the Wooden Midshipman would 
consider himself happy to receive in 
his berth any visitor of Mr. Carker’s 
selecting. 

Mr. Carker hared himself to the tops 
and bottoms of his gums : making the 
watchful Toodle Jun*or tremble more 
and more : and acknowledged the Tn- 
strnmeut-maker’s politeness in his most 
affable manner. 

“I’ll dispose of him so, then, Mr. 
Gills,” he answered, rising, and shaking 
the old man by the hand, li until I 
make up my mind what to do with 
him, and what he deserves. As I con 
sideV myself responsible for him, Mr. 
Gills,” here he smiled a wide smile at 
Bob, who shook before it: “I shall be 
glad if you’ll look sharply after him, 
and report his behaviour to me. I ’ll 
ask a question or two of his parents as 
I ride home this afternoon—respectable 
people—to confirimaome particulars in 
kis own account of himself; and that 
done, Mr. Gills, I’ll send him round to 
you to-morrow morning. Good b’ye!” 

His smile at parting was so full of 
teeth, that it cdh^se? old <5oL, and 
made him vaguely uncomfortable. He 
went home, thinking of raging seas, 
foundering ships, drowning rq^n, an 
ancient bottle of Madeira never brought 
to light, and otjer dismal matter. 


“Now', boy!” said Mr. Carker, 

# iitting his hand on young Toodle’s 
shoulder, and bringing him out into 
the middle «»1‘ the room. “You have 
heard me ? ” 

Bob said “ Ybs, Sir.” 

“Perhaps you understand,” pursued 
his patron, “that if you ever deceive 
or play tricks with me, you had better 
have drowned yourself, indeed, once for 
all, before you came here ? 15 

There was nothing in any branch of 
mental acquisition that Bob seemed to 
understand letter than that. » 

“If you have lied to me,” said Mr. 
darker, “in anything, never come in 
my way again. If not, you may let 
me find you waiting for me somew here 
near your mother’s house this after¬ 
noon. I shall leave this at five o’clock, 
and ride there on # horse back. Now, 
give me the address.” 

Bob repeated it slowly, as Mr. Car¬ 
ker wrote it down. Bob even spelt it 
:>ver a second time, letter by letter, as 
if he thought that the omission of a dot 
or scratch would lead to his destruc¬ 
tion. Mr. Carker then handed him 
out of the room : and Rob, keeping his 
round eyes fixed upon his patron to the 
last, vanished for the time being. 

Mr. Carker the Manager did a great 
deal of business in the course of the 
day, and bestowed his teetb- upon a 
great many people. In the office, in 
,the court, in the street, and on ’Change, 
they glistened and bristled to a terrible 
extent. • Five o'clock arriving, and with 
it Mr. Corker's bay horse, they got on 
horseback, and went gleaming up 
Cheapside. f 
As no one can easily ride fast, even 
if inclined to do so, through the press 
and throng of the city at that hour, 
and as Mr. Carker was nofi inclined, 
hg went leisurely along, picking his 
way among the carts and carriages, 
avoiding whenever he could the -wetter 
and more .dirty places in the over¬ 
watered road, and taking infinite pains 
to k$ep himself and his steed clean. 
Glancing at tile passers-by while he was 
thus ambling on his way, he suddenly 
encountered the round eyes of the sleek¬ 
headed Rob intently fixed upon his 
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face as if they had never hcon taken off, in her arms, that he lent his own voice 
while the boy himself, with a pocket- to the chorus. 

handkerchief twisted up like a speckled Nothing doubting now tliat the 
eel and girded round his w#,ist, made a stranger, if not Mr. Ketch in person, 
very conspicuous demonstration of being was one of that company, the whole of 
prepared to attend upon him, at what- the young family wailed the louder, 
ever pace lies* might, think proper to ! while its more infantine meiuU*rs, im- 

| able to control the ’transports of 
This attention, however flattering, emotion apjiertaining to their time of 
being one of an unusual kind, and life, threw themselves on their backs 
attracting some notice from the other like young birds when terrified by a 
passengers, Mr. Carker took ad van- hawk, and kicked violently. At length, 
tage of a clearer thoroughfare and a poor Polly making hersedf audible, 
eleanep road, and broke into a trot, said, with quivering lips, “Oh Rob, my 
Rob immediately did the same. Mr. poor boy, what Juivo you done at 
Carker presently tried a canter; Rob last ! ” 

was still in attendance. Then a short “Nothing mother,” cried Rob, in a 
gallop; it v(uis all one to the boy. piteous voice, “ask the gentleman I ” 
Whenever Mr. Carker turned bis eyes “Don’t be alarmed,” said Mr. Carker, 

to that side of the road, ho still saw “I want to do him good.” 

Toodle Junior holding his course, appa- At this announcement, Polly, who 
rently without distress, and working had not cried yet, began to do so. The 
himself along by the elbows after the elder Toodles, who appeared to have 
most approved manner of professional been meditating a rescue, unclenched 
gentlemen who get over the ground for their fists. 'The younger Toodles clus- 
wagers. tered round their mother’s gown, and 

Ridiculous as this attendance was, it peeped from under their own clmbby 
was a sign of an influence established arms at their desperado brother and his 
over the boy, and therefore Mr. Carker, unknown friend. * Everybody blessed 
affecting not to notice it, rode away the gentleman with the beautiful teeth, 
into the neighbourhood of Mr. Toodle’s who wanted to do good, 
house. On his slackening his pace “ This fellow,” said Mr. Carker to 
here, Rob appeared before him to point Polly, giving him a gentle shake, “is 
out the turnings ; aud when he called your sou, eh Ma’am ? ” 
to a man at a neighbouring gateway to “Yes Sir,” sobbed Polly, with a 
hold his horse, pending his visit to thel curtsey ; “yes Sir.” , 

Buildings that had succeeded Staggs’s* “ A bad son, X am afraid 1” said Mr. 
Gardens, ltob dutifully held tin* stirrup, Calker. 

while the Manager dismounted. “ Never a bad son to me Sir*,” re* 

“Now, Sir, said Mr. Carker, taking] turned Pally, 
him bv the shoulder, “come along!” “To whom then?” demanded Mr. 

The prodigal son was evidently ner- Carker, 
voua of visiting the parental abode; “He has been a littfo wild Sir,” 
but AlrPC&rker pushing him on before, replied Polly, checking the baby, who 
he had nothing for it but to open the was making convulsive efforts with his 
right door, aud suffer himself to be arms and legs to launch himself on 
walked into the midst of his brothers Biler, through the ambient air, “and 
and sisters, mustered in overwhelming hns gone with wrong companions; but I 
force round the family tea-table. At hope he has seen the wisely of that Sir, 
sight of the prodigal in the‘grasp of a and will do weH.agafn.”’ 

■strangef, these tender relations united Mr. Carker looked at Polly, and tlfc 
.in a general howl, which* smote upon clean room, and the clean children,and 
the prodij&l’s breast so sharply when the simple Poodle face, combined of 
he saw his mother stand up among father £hd mother, that was reflected 
them, pale aud trembling with the baby and repeated everyway about him : 
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ami seemed to have achieved the real of his teeth. But Mr. Carter rising to 
purpose of his visit. ; depart, she only thanked him with her 

“ Your husband, I take it, is not at mother’s prayers and blessings ; thanks 
home?” he said. | so rich when paid out of the Heart’s 

“No Sir,” replied Polly. “He’s down , mint, especially for any service Mr. 
the line at present.” I Carker had rekdered, that he might 

The prodigal.Rob, seemed very much j have given hack.a large amount of 
relieved to hear it: though still in the , change, and yet been overpaid, 
absorption of all his faculties in his j As that gentleman made his way 
patron, he hardly took his eyes from ! among the crowding children to the 
Mr. Carker’s face, unless for a moment j door, Rob retreated on his mother, and 
at a time to steal a sorrowful glance at | took her and the baby in the same re¬ 
ins mother.- pontant ling. 

‘Then,” said Mr. Carker, “I’ll tell “I’ll try hard, dear mother," now. 
you how I have stumbled on this boy Upon my soul I will!” said lvob. 
of yours, and who I am, aud what I am “ Oh do, my dear hoy! I am sure you 
going to do for him.” will, for our sakes and your own ! ” 

This Mr, Carker did, in his own way: cried Polly, kissing him. “But you’re 
saying that be at first intended to have coming back to speak to me, when you 
accumulated nameless terrors on his j have seen the gentleman away ? ” 
jiresuraptuous head, for coming to the ; “Idon’t know, mother.” Robhesi- 
wheveabout of Dornbey and Son. That; tated, and looked down. “Father— 
he had relented, in consideration of his j when's lie coming home ?” 
youth, his professed contrition, and his; “Not till two o’clock to-morrow 
friends. That he was afraid he took a ! morning.” 

rash step in doing anything for the boy, I “ I'll come back, mother dear!” crieil 
aud one that might expose him to the ; Rob. Aud passing through the shrill 
censure of the prudent; but that lie did j cry of his brothers aud sisters in rerep¬ 
it of himself and for himself, and risked t tion of this promise, he followed Mr. 
the consequences single-handed; and , Carker out. 

that his mother’s past connection with “What !” said Mr. Carker, who had 
Mr. Dranboy’s family had nothing to do j heard this. “ You have a bad father, 
with it, and that Mr. Dornbey had j have you ? ” . 

nothing to do with it, but that he, Mr. j “ No Sir!" returned Rob,, aroaeed. 

Carker, was the be-all, and the end-all, “There ain’t a better nor a kinder 
of this business. - Taking great credit .father going, than mine is.” 
to himself for his goodness, aud receiving “Why don’t you want to see him 
no less from all the family then present, then ?" inquired ids patron. 

Mr. Carker signified, indirectly but still ‘There’s such a difference between 
pretty plainly, that Rob’s implicit fidei- j a father aud a mother Sir,” said Rob, 
ity, attachment, and devotion, were for ' after faltering for a moment. “ He 
evermore his due, aud the least homage couldn’t hardly believe yet that I was 
he could receive. And with this great going to do better—though I kimw he’d 
truth Rob himself was so impressed, j try to—but a mother— site alireys be- 
tliat, standing giuiitg on ids patron with lieves what’s good, Sir ; at least I know 
tears rolling down his checks, ho nodded j jqy mother does, God bless her 1” 
his shiny head until it seemed almost: Mr. Carker’s mouth expanded, but 
as loose as it had done under the same he said no more until he was mounted 
patron’s hands that mornia|. j on his horse, and had dismissed the 

Polly, who htul'passed HoafUn knows ! wan who held it, when, looking down 
hopinuany sleepless nights on account; from the saddle steadily into the attentive 
of this her dissipated -firstborn, and had and watchful" face of the boy, he said: 
not seen him for weeks and weeky, could “ You ’ll come to me to-morrow morn- 
have almost kneeled to Mr. darker the ing, and you shall be shown where that 
Manager, as to^i Good Spirit—in spite old gentleman lives; that old gentleman 
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■who was witli me this morning; where but, constantly turning and turning 
you are going, as you heard me say.” again to look after him, involved him- 

“ Yes Sir,” returned Rob, self in a tempest of buffetings and 

“ I have a great interest in that old jostlings from- the other passengers in 

gentleman, and in serving him, you the street: of which, in the pursuit of 

serve me, bov, do you understand? the one paramount idea, he was per* 
Well,” he added, interrupting*him, for fectly heedless. 

he saw his round face brighten when he Mr. Carker the Manager rode on at 
was told that: “I see you do. I want a foot pace, with the easy air of ono 
to know all about that old gentleman, who had performed all the business of 
and how he goes on from day to day— the day in a satisfactory manner, and 
for I am anxious to be of service to got it comfortably off his mind. * Cora- 
liirn—and especially who comes there j plaeent and affable as man could be, 

to see # him. Do you understand ?” ! Mr. Carker picked his way along the 

Boh nodded his stedfast face, and | streets and hummed a soft tune as ho 

said “Yes, Sir,” again. | went. He seemed to purr: he was so 

‘ I should like to know that he has j glad, 
friends who are attentive to him, and And in some sort, Mr. Carker, in his 
that they don’t desert him—for he lives fancy, basked upon a hearth too. 
very much alone now, poor fellow ; but Coiled up snugly at certain feet, he was 
that they are fond of him, and of his ready for a spring, or for a tear, or for 
nephew who has gone abroad. There a scratch, or for a velvet touch, as the 
is a very young lady who may perhaps humour took him and occasion served, 
come to see him. I want particularly Was there any bird in a cage, that 

to know all about her” came in for a share of his regards ? 

“ I ’ll take care, Sir,” said the boy. “ A very young lady ! ” thought Mr. 
“And take care,” returned his Carker the Manager, through his song, 
patron, bending forward to advance his “ Aye ! when I saw her last, she was a 
grinning face closer to the boy’s, and little child. With dark eyes and hair, 

pat him on. the shoulder with the handle I recollect, and a good face ; a very 

of his whip: “ take care you talk about j good face ! I dare say she’s pretty.” 
affairs of mine to nobody but me.” I More affable and pleasant yet, and 
“ To notoody in the world, Sir,” re- 1 humming his song until his many teeth 
plied Rob, shaking his head. I vibrated to it, Mr. Carker picked his 

“Neither there,” said Mr. Carker, i way along, and turned at last into the 
pointing to the place they had just left* shady street where Mr. Dombey’s bouse 
“nor anywhere else. I ’ll try how true j stood. He had been so busy, winding 
and grateful you can be. I’ll prove ; webs round good faces, and obscuring 
you!” Making this, by his display of 1 them with meshes, that he hardly 
teeth and by the action of his head, as j thought* of being at this point of his 
much a threat as a promise, he turned j ride, until, glancing down the cold 
from Rob’s eyes, which were nailed perspective of tall houses, he reined in 
upon him as if he had won the hoy by I his horse quickly within a few yards of 
a charm, body and soul, and rode away, j the door. But to explain why Mr. 
But agalfl becoming conscious, after ! Carker reined in hts horse quickly, and 
trotting a short distance, that his dc- j what he looked at in no small surprise, 
•mted henchman, girt as before, was ! a few digressive words are necessary, 
yielding bim the same attendance, to * Mr. Toots, emancipated from the 
the great amusement of sundry spec- I Blimber thraldom and, coming into the 
tutors,, he reined up, and ordered him j possession of * certain portion of his 
off. To insure his obediqnce, he turned j worldly wealth, “which,” as he had 
in the saddle and watched him as he j been wont, during his last half-year’s 
retired. It was curious to see that j proba^jou, to communicate to Mr. 
even then Rob could not keep his eyes Feeder every evening as a new disco- 
wholly averted from his patron’s face, I very, “the executors wouldn’t keep him 
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out of,” bad applied himself, with great “Oh ! Good morning !” would he 
diligence', to the science of Life. Fired Mr. Toots’s first remark to the servant, 
with a noble emulation to pursue a “For Mr. Dombey, ’ would be Mr. 
brilliant and distinguished career, Mr. Toots’s next remark, as he handed in a 
Toots had furnished a choice set of card. “ For Jliss Dombey,” would be 
apartments ; had established among his next, as he handed pi another, 
them a sporping bower, embellished Mr. Toots would then turn round as 
with the portrait# of winning horses, in I if to go away; but the man knew him 
which he took no particle of interest; j by this time, and knew he wouldn't. 
and a divan, which made him poorly. “ Oh, I beg your pardon,” Mr. Toots 


In this delicious abode, Mr. Toots de¬ 
voted himself to the cultivation of those 
gentle arts* which refine and humanise 
existence, his chief instructor in which 
was an i nteresting character called the 
Game Chicken, who was always to be 
heard of at the bar of the Black 
Badger, wore a shaggy white great-coat 
in the warmest weather, and knocked 
Mr. Toots about the head three times a 
week, for the small consideration of ten 
and six per visit. * 

The Game Chicken, who was quite 
the Apollo of Mr. Toots’s Pantheon, 
had introduced to him a marker who 
taught billiards, a Life Guard who 
taught feucing, a job-master who taught 
ikling, a Cornish gentleman who was 
up to anything in the" athletic line, and 
two or three other friends connected no 
less intimately with the fine arts. 
Under whoso auspices Mr. Toots could 
hardly fail to improve apace, aud under 
whose tuition he went to work. 

But however it came about, it came 
to pass, even while these gentlemen had 
the gloss of novelty upon them, that 
Mr. Toots felt, lie didn’t know how, 
unsettled and uneasy. There were 
husks in his corn, that even Game 
Chickens couldn’t peck up; gloomy 
giants in his leisure, that even Game 
Chickens couldn’t knock down. No¬ 
thing seemed to do Mr. Toots so much 
good as incessantly leaving cards at 
Mr. Dombey s door. No tax-gatherer 
in the British Dominions—-that wide¬ 
spread territory orj which the sun never 
sets, and whore .the tax-gatherer never 
goes to bed—was more regular and per¬ 
severing in his calls than Mr. Toots. 

Mr. Toots never went upstairs; and 
always performed the same ceremonies, 
richly dljjfeed for the purpose, at the 
hall door. 


would say, as if a thought had suddenly 
descended on him. “Is the young 
woman at home ? ” 

The man would rather think she was, 
but wouldn’t quite know. Then he 
would ring a hell that rang upstairs, 
and would look up the staircase, and 
would say, yes she was at home, and 
■was coming do%n. Then Miss Nipper 
would appear, and the man would retire. 

“Oh! How de do?” Mr. Toots 
would say, with a chuckle and a blush. 

Susan would thank him, and say she 
was very well. 

“ How’s Diogenes going on ?” would 
be Mr. Toots's second interrogation. 

Very well indeed. Miss Florence was 
fonder and fonder of him every day. 
Mr. Toots was sure to hail this with a 
burst of chuckles, like the opening of a 
bottle of some effervescent beverage. 

“Miss Florence is <juite well, Sir,” 
Susan would add. * 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence, tiiank’ee,” 
was the invariable reply of Mr. Toots ; 
Urnl when he had’ said so, he always 
went away very fast. 

Now it is certain that Mr. Toots had 
n filmy something in his mind, which 
led him to conclude j,hatif he could aspire 
successfully in the fulness of time, 
to the hand of Florence, he would he 
fortunate and blest. It is certain that 
Mr. Toots, by some remote apd round¬ 
about road, had got to that point, and 
that there he made a stand. His heart 
was wounded ; he was touched; he was 
in love. He had made a desperate 
attempt, one night, and had sat up all 
night forthe purpose, to writean acrostic 
on Florence, which affected him to tears 
in the conception. But he never pro¬ 
ceeded in the execution further than the 
words “ For when I gaze,”—the flow of 
imagination in which he had previously 
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written down the initial letters of the embracing that fair creature, kissed her 
other seven lines, deserting him at that on the cheek. 

point. t “Go along with you!” cried Susan, 

Beyond devising that ver$ artful and “ or I’ll tear your eyes out.” 
politic measure of leaving a card for “Just another! ” said Mr. Toots. 

Mr. Dombey daily, th? brain of Mr. “Go along with you!” exclaimed 
Toots had not forked •much in reference , Susan, giving him a push* ‘ ‘ Innocents 
to the subject that held his r feelings I like you, too! Who'U begin next! Go 
prisoner. But deep consideration at j along, Sir! ” 

length assured Mr. Toots that an impor- Susan was not in any serious strait, 


taut step to gain, was, the conciliation of 
Miss Susan Nipper, preparatory to giving 
her some inkling of his state of mind. 

A little light and playful gallantry 
towards this lady seemed the means to 
employ in that early chapter of the 
history, for winning her to his interests. 
Not Wing able quite to make up bis 
mind about it, he consulted the Chicken 
—without taking that gentleman into 
bis confidence; merely informing him 
that a friend in Yorkshire had written 
to him (Mr. Toots) for his opinion on 
such a question. The Chicken replying 
that his opinion always was, “Go in 
and win,” and further, “When your 
man’s before you and your work cut out, 
go in and doit,” Mr. Toots considered 
this a figurative way of supporting his 
own view of the case, and heroically 
resolved to kiss Miss Nipper next day. 

Upon the next day, therefore, Mr. 
Toots, putting into requisition some of 
the greattst marvels that Burgess and 
Co. had ever turned out, went oil'to Mr. 
Dombey’s upon this design. But his’ 
heart failed him bo much as he ap¬ 
proached the scene of actidh, that, 
although he arrived on the ground at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, it was 
six before he knocked at the door. 

Everything happened as usual, down 
to the point when Susan said her young 
mistress was well, and Mr. Toots said 
it was of* no consequence. To her 
amazement, Mr. Toots, instead of going 
off, like a rocket, after that observation, 
lingered and chuckled. 

“Perhaps you’d like to \valk up 
stairs, Sir ?” said Susan. 

“Well, I think I wil] come in 1” 
•said Mr. 3Jpots. 

But instead of walking np stairs, the 
hold Toots made an awkward plunge at 
Susan when the door 'was shut, and 


for she could hardly speak for laughing; 
hut Diogenes, on the staircase, hearing* 
rustling against the wall, and a shuffling 
of feet, and seeing through the Bannis¬ 
ters that there was some contention 
going on, and foreign invasion in the 
houso, formed a different opinion, 
dashed down to the rescue, and in the 
twinkling of an eye had Mr. Toots by 
the leg. 

Susan scream'd, laughed, opened the 
street-door, and raiWomi stairs; the 
hold Toots tumbled staggering out into 
the street, with Diogenes holding on to 
one leg of his pantaloons, as if Burgess 
and Co. were his cooks, and had pro¬ 
vided that dainty morsel for his holiday 
entertainment; Diogenes shaken off, 
rolled over and om- in the dust, 'got up 
again, whirled round the giddy Tools 
and snapped at him : and all this tur¬ 
moil, Mr. Carker, ruining up Ids horsd* 
and sitting a little at a distance, saw, to 
his amazement, issue from the stately 
house of Mr. Dombey. 

Mr. Carker remained watching the 
discomfited Toots, when Diogenes was 
called in, and the door shut : and while 
that gentleman, taking refuge in a door¬ 
way neap - at hand, bound up the torn 
leg of Iris pantaloons with a costly silk 
liandkerehief that had formed part of 
his expensive outfit for the adventure. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” said Mr. 
Carker, riding np, *ith lus most pro¬ 
pitiatory smile. “I hope you are not 
hurt?” 

“Oh no, thank you,” replied Mr. 
Toots, raising his flushed face, “it’sof 
no consecfheneey . Mr. Toots would 
have signified, if he could, that he liked 
it every much. 

, ‘ If ijjie dog's teeth have entered the 
I leg. Sir-—” began Darker, with a display 
of his own. 
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“No, thank yon,” said Mr. Toots, 
“it’s ail quite right. It’s very com¬ 
fortable, thank you.” 

“I have the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Dombey,” observed Carker. 

“Have yon though?” rejoined the 
blushing Toots. 

“And you will allow me, perhaps, to 
apologise, in his absence,” said Mr. 
Carker, taking off his hat, “ for such a 
misadventure, and to wonder how it 
cai» possibly have happened.” 

Mr. Toots is so much gratified by this 
politeness, and the lucky chance of 
making friends with n friend of Mr. 
Dombey, that he pulls out his card-case, 
which he never loses an opportunity of 
using, and hands his name and address 
to Mr. Carker: who responds to that 


courtesy by giying him his own, and 
with that they part. 

As Mr. Cafker picks his way so 
softly past the nouse, glancing up at the 
windows, and trying to make out the 
pensive face behind the curtain looking 
at the children opposite,'the rough head 
of Diogenes came clambering upclose by 
it, and the dog, regardless of all sooth¬ 
ing, barks and growls, and makes at 
him from that height, as if he would, 
spring down and tear him limbfromlimb. 

Well spoken, Di, so nearyour mistress 1 
Another, and another with your head 
up, your eyes flashing, and your vexed 
mouth worrying itself, for want of him 1 
Another, as he picks his w 7 ay along! 
You have a good sceut, Di,—cats, lioy, 
cate! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

FLORENCE SOLITARY, AND THE MIDSHIPMAN MYSTERIOUS. 


Florence lived alone in the great 
dreary house, and day succeeded day, 
and still she lived alone; and the blank 
'walls looked down upon her with a 
vacant stare, as if they had a Uorgon- 
like mind to stare her youth and beauty 
into stone. 

No magic dwelling-place in magic, 
story, shut up in the heart cf a thick 
wood, was ever more solitary and de¬ 
serted to the fancy, than was her 
father’s mansion in its grim reality, as 
it stood lowering on the street : always 
by night, when lights were shining from 
neighbouring' windows, a Mot upon its 
scanty brightness ; always by day, a 
. frown upon its liefer-smiling face. 

There were not two dragon sentries 
keeping ward before the gate of this 
abode, as in magic ISKjed are usually 
found on duty ever, wt wronged inno¬ 
cence imprisoned pifeut besides a glow¬ 
ering visage, with- its tbin lips parted 
wickedly, that surveyed all comers from 
above the archwi® of the dopr, there 
wasg* monstrous fantasy'of rusty iron 
curling and twisting like a petrifaction 


of an arbour overtlic threshold, budding 
in spikes and corkscrew 7 points, and 
bearing, one on either side, two ominous 
extinguishers, that seemed to say, “Who 
enter here, leave light behind ! ” There 
were no talismanic character! engraven 
on the portal, but the house was now 
so neglected iu appearance, that boys 
chalked the railings and the pavement 
—partidularly round the corner where 
the side wall Was—and drew ghosts on 
the stable door ; and being sometimes 
driven off by Mr. Towdinson, made por¬ 
traits of him, in return, with his ears 
growing out horizontally from under 
his hat. Noise ceased to be, within 
the shadow of the roof: • The brass 
hand that came into the street once a 
week, in the morning, never brayed a 
note in at those windows; but all such 
company, down to a poor little piping 
organ of weak intellect, with, an im¬ 
becile party of automaton dancers, 
waltzing in and out at folding-doors, 7 
fell off from it with one accord, and 
shunned it as a hopeless place. 

The spell upon it was more wasting 
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than the spoil that used to set enchanted ! set his foot, ami by which hi a little 
houses sleeping once upon a time, but; child had gone up to Heaven. There 
left their waking freshness unimpaired, j were other staircases and passages 
The passive desolation of disuse was j where no one went for weeks together ; 
everywhere silently manifest about it. j there were two closed rooms associated 
Within doors, curtains, f drooping hea- with dead members of the family, and 


covered up, _ -.- t -- 

and forgotten men, and changed in¬ 
sensibly. Mirrors were dim as with 
the breath of years. Patterns of car¬ 
pets faded and became perplexed and 
faint, like the memory of those years’ 
trilling incidents. .Boards, starting at 
unwonted footsteps, creaked and shook. 
Keys rusted in the locks of doors. 
Damp ■stdked on the walls^ftnd as-the 
stains came out, the pictures seemed to 
go in and secrete themselves. Mildew 
and mould began to lurk in closets. 
Fungus trees grew in corners of the 
cellars. Dust accumulated, nobody 
knew whence nor how ; spiders, moths, 
and grubs w ere heard of every day. An 
exploratory black-beetle now and then 
was found immovable upon the stairs, 
or in an upper room, as wondering how 
he got there. Rats began to squeak 
and scuffle in the night time, through 
dark galleries they mined behind the 
panelling. 

The drear/ magnificence of the state 
rooms, seeft imperfectly by the doubtful 
light admitted through closed shutters, 
would have answered well enough for 
an enchanted abode. Such as the tar¬ 
nished paws of gilded lions, stealthily 
put out from beneath their wrappers ; 
the marble lineaments of busts on pe¬ 
destals, fearfully revealing themselves 
through veils; the clocks that never 
told the time, or, if wound up by any 
chance, told it wrong, and struck un¬ 
earthly numbers, which are not upon 
the dial ; the accidental tinkling;# 
among the pendant lustres, more 
startling than alarm-bells; the softened 
sounds and laggard air that made their 
way among these objects, and a phantom 
crowd of others, shrouded and hooded, 
rfnd made spectral of shape. But, be¬ 
sides, there was the great staircase, 
where the lord of the place so rarely 


uguxg uiuviiig mrougn the 
solitude and gloom, that gave to every 
lifeless thing a touch of present human 
interest and wonder. 

For Florence lived alone jin the de¬ 
serted house, and day succeeded day, 
and still she lived alone, and the cold 
w:il Is looked down upon her with a 
vacant stare, as u they had a Gorgon- 
like mind to stare her youth and beauty 

In+r. c.i ono , 

grass began to grow upon the 
roof, and in the crevices of, the base¬ 
ment paving. A sealg crumbling vege¬ 
tation sprouted round the window-sills. 
Fragments of mortar lost their hold 
upon the insides of the unused chim¬ 
neys, and camo dropping down. The 
two trees with the smoky trunks were 
blighted high up, and the withered 
brandies domineered above tho leaves. 
Through the whole*building, white had 
turned yellow, yellow nearly black; and 
since the time when the poor lady died, 
it had slowly become a dark gap in the 
long monotonous street. 

But Florence bloomed there, like the 
king’s fair daughter in the story. Her 
blocks, her music, and her daily teachers, 

1 wpr,> her only real companions, Susan 
, Nipper and Diogcues excepted : of 
'•whom tho former, in her attendance on 
! the studies of her young mistress, began 
I to grow quite learned herself, while 
the latter, softened possibly by the 
same influences, would lay his head 
upon the windowde^e, and placidly 
open and shot his eyes upon the street, 
all through'a summer morning; some¬ 
times pricking up his head to look with 
great significance after*some noisy dog 
in a cart, # who was .barking his way 
along, and sometimes, with an exas¬ 
perated and unaccountable recollection 
of his supposed enemy in the neigh¬ 
bourhood* rushing to the door, whence, 
after a deafening disturbance, he would 
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come jogging back with a ridiculous ! ing thoughts, that made it fanciful and 
complacency that belonged to him, and 1 unreal. She imagined so often what 
lay his jaw upon the window-ledge her life would have been if her father 
again, with the air of a dog who had could have loved her and she had been 
done a public service. a favonrKe child, that sometimes, for 

So Florence lived in her wilderness the moment, ^he almost believed it was 
of a home, within the circle ofherinno- so, and, borne on by the current of that 
cent pursuits and thoughts, and nothing pensive fiction; seem'ed to rem^ljfcer 
banned her. She could go down to her how they bad watched her brotiW in 
father’s rooms now, and think of him, his grave togethor; how they had 
aud suffer her loving heart humbly to ap- freely shared hi* heart between them ; 
proaeh him, without fear of repulse. She how they were united in thedear renjem- 
oould look upon the objects that had brance of him; how they often spoke 
surrounded him in his sorrow, and conld abolH him yet; and her kind father, 
nestle near hie chair, and not dread the looking at her gently, told lies of their 
glance that she sogkell remembered, common hope and trust in God. At 
She could (tender hiffsuch little tokens other times she pictured to herself her 
of her duty and service, as putting mother yet alive. And oh the happi- 
cverything in order for him with her ness of Mjug ou her neil^MAsJUiigrng 
own bands, binding little nosegays for to ber wit*the'love and confidence of 
his tabl6«j>hanging them as one by one all her soul ! And oh the desolation of 
i hey withered smd he did not come back, the solitary house again, with evening 
preparing someuiing for him every day, coming on, and no one there ! 
and leaving some timid mark of her But there was one thought, scarcely 
presence near his usual seat. To-day, shaped out to hersolf, yet fervent and 
it was a little painted stand for his strong within lor, that upheld Florence 
watch; to-morrow she would be afraid when she strove and filled her true 
to leavo it, and would substitute somo young heart, so sorely tried, with con- 
other trifle of her making not so likely stanoy of purpose. Into iier mind, as 
to attract Ids eye. 'Waking in the night, into all others contending with the great 
perhaps, she would tremble, at the affliction of our mortal nature, there 
thought of lira coming home and angrily had stolen solemn wondcrings and hopes, 
rejecting it, and would hurry dowm with arising in tho dim world beyond the 
slippered feet and quickly beating heart, present life, and murmuring, like faint 
and bring it away. At another time, music, of recognition in tht far off land 
she would only lay her face upon his between her brother and her mother : 
desk, and lea vb a kiss there, and a tent, of some present consciousness in both 
Still no one knew of this. Unless of her : some love and commiseration 
the household found it out when she for heb : and some knowledge of her as 
was not there—and they all hold Mr. she went tibr way upon the earth. I). 
Domboy’s rooms in awe—it was as deep was a soothing consolation to Florence 
a secret in her breast as wbat had gone to give shelter t6 these thoughts, until 
before it. . Florence stole into those one day—it was soon after she had last 
rooms at twilight, early in the morning, seen her father in his own room, late at 
and at times when meals were served night—the fancy came upon her, that, 
down stairs. And although they were , in weeping for bis alienalid heart, she 
in every nook the better and the brighter^- might stir the spirits of the dead against 
for her care, she ontMgd and passed out him. Wild, weak, childish, as it may 
as quietly as .anwjnirbeam, excepting have been to think so, and to tremble 
that she lefriherjjpiBt behind. at the half-fonuod thought, it was the 

Shadowy coi . , T impulse of her loving nature; and from 

up and down tgEIbhoing house, and sat that hour, Florence strove against the 
with her In thjOlfeinnnfled rooms. As cruel wound in her breast? and tried <to 
if her life wife an enchanted vision, think of him whose hand had made it 
there arose o\fi of her solitude minister- only with hope. 
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ller father del not kuow—she held 
to it from that time—how much she 
loved him. She was verv young, and 
hjul no mother, and had i*v er learned, 
in’ some fault or misfortune, how to 
express to him that slid loved him. She 
would be patiant, and would tjy to gain 
that aid in time, and win him to a better 
knowledge of his only child. 

This became the purpose of her life. 
The morning sun shone down upon the 
filled house, utid found the resolu¬ 
tion bright and fresh within the bosom 
of its, solitary mistress. Through all 
the duties of the day, it animated her; 
for Florence hoped that the more she 
knew, and the more accomplished she 
became, the more glad ho would be 
when he came ,tn know and iike her. 
Sometimes she wondered, with a swell¬ 
ing heart and rising tear, whether she 
was proficient enough in anything to 
surprise him when they should become 
companions. Sometimes she tried to 
think if there were any kind of know¬ 
ledge that would bespeak his interest 
more readily than another. Always : 
at her hooks, her music, and her work : 
in her morning walks, and in her 


j Thus Florence lived alone in the 
; deserted house, and day succeeded day, 

; and still she lived alone, and the mono¬ 
tonous walls looked down upon her with 
a stare, as if they had a Gorgon-like 
intent to stare her youth and beauty 
into stone. 

Susan Nipper stood opposite to her 
young mistress one morning, as she 
folded and sealed a note she had been 
writing: and showed in her looks an 
approving knowledge of its contents. 

‘ ‘ Better late than never, dear Mies 
Floy,” said Susan, “and I do say, that 
even a visit to them old Skettleses will 
be a God-send.” 

“It is very good of Sir Barnet and 
bady Skettles, Susan,” returned Flo¬ 
rence, with a mild correction of that 
young lady’s familiar mention of the 
family in question, “ to repeat their 
invitation so kindly.” 

Miss Nipper, who was perhaps the 
most thorough-going partisan on tho 
face of the earth, and who carried her 
partisanship into all matters great or 
small, and perpetually waged war with 
it against society, screwed up her lips 
and shook her head, as a protest againBt 


nightly prayers : she had her engrossing 
uiin in view. Strange study for a child, 
to leant tho road to a hard parent’s heart! 

There were many careless loungers j 
through tiu; street, as tho summer even-' 
ing ‘deepened into night, who glanced 
across the road at the sombre house,, 
and saw the youthful figure at the win¬ 
dow, such a contrast to it, lurking up¬ 
ward at the stars as theyibegan to shine, 
who would have slept the worse if they* 
had known on what design she mused 
so stedfastly. The reputation of the 1 
mansion as a haunted house, would not j 
have been the gayer with some humble 
dwellers ebewhere, who were struck by 
its external gloom in passingand repass¬ 
ing on their daily avocations, and so 
named it, if they could have read its 
story in the darkening face. But Flo¬ 
rence held her sacred purpose, unsus¬ 
pected aid unaided : and studied only 
.how to bring her father tS tho under¬ 
standing that she loved him, and made 
no appeal against him in any wandering 
thought. 


any recognition of disinterestedness in 
the Skettleses, and a plea in bar that 
they would have valuable consideration 
for their kindness, in the company of 
Florence. _ g 0 t >"> 

“They know what tb^f,/ ' <■ How 
ever people, did,” um^] e ?» 
per, drawing in h^’ 8a y w hen he should 
them Skettlespj Floraicc . 

, am n jfe,” replied Bob, with 
* u ^'ifcation of his knuckles to 
rente thoy jje j, e s | lolI ](] b e home 

iP'Vternoon ; in .about a cou- 
. “ , %m now, Mias.” 

with another anxious about his 
, „ ed&W 

And so, s- re tu n ied Bob, pre- 
I would prefer to v imself to p^renee 
was no one there, men nj gp,.,,!,] m y 
tion time, when it seefct, yj,, 
young peaple stayin-g in hour 

have thankfully said yes ” one , )lace 

* For which / say, Miss jjj^ a _ 

be joyful J ” returned Susai looping 

1 , .h through 

This last ejaculation, w ^ w jth 
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Miss Nipper frequently wound up a 
sentence, at about that epoch of time, 
was supposed below the level of the 
liall to have a general reference to Mr. 
Dombey, and to be expressive of a 
yearning in Miss Nipper to favour that 
gentleman with a piece of her mind. 
But she never explained it; and it had, 
in consequence, the charm of mystery, 
in addition to the advantage of the 
sharpest expression. 

“ How long it is before we have any 
news of 'Walter, Susan!” observed 
Florence, after a moment’s silence. 

“Long indeed, Miss Floy !” replied 
her maid, “ And Perch said, when he 
came just now to see for letters—hut 
what signifies what he says ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Susan, reddening and breaking 
off. “Much he knows about it ! ” 

Florence raised her eyes quickly, 
and a Hush overspread her face. 

“If I hadn’t,” said Susan Nipper, 
evidently struggling with some latent 
anxiety and alarm, and looking full at 
hoc young mistress, while endeavouring 
to work herself into a state of resent¬ 
ment with the unoffending Mr. Perch’s 
image, “if I badfi’t more manliness 
than that insipidest of his sex, I’d 
never take pride in my hair again, but 
turn it up behind my ears, and wear 
cuayse caps, without a hit of border, 
and biiPitli released me from my insig- 
r he would owy not be a Amazon, Miss 
desk, and leavfe in’t so demean inysel# 

Still no one knetnt, but anyways 
the household found it-pe.” 
was not there—and they cried Flo-* 
Bombay’s rooms in awe—r. . 
a seoret in her breast as wleaid Susan, 
before it. , Florence sto! ! It’s only 
rooms at twilight, early n man Perch, 
and at times when emost, make away 
down stairs. And njinl really it would 
in overy nook the betl for all parties if 
for her care, she raKe pity on him, and 
as quietly jus ..goodness !” 4 ‘ 

that she lefty^ive.up the ship, Sn»p 

Sb«d»ts*brence,-very pM{fer®j™ 
np and f)Miss,” returned SijeWl, “I 
with hfcke to see him insdtMO bold as 
if her 1 my face ! Noj .Jpeg, hut he 
there artgbout some htj^efing ginger 
Walter was*® send to Mrs. 


Torch, and shakes his dismal head, and 
says he hopes it may bo coming; any 
how, he says, it can’t come now in time 
for the intended occasion, but may do 
for next, which really,” said Miss Nip¬ 
per, with aggravated scorn, “ puts me 
out of .patience- with 'the man, for 
though I can boar a great deal, I am 
not a camel, neither am I,” added 
Susan, after a moment’s consideration, 
“if I know myself, a dromedary nei¬ 
ther.” 

1 What else does lie say, Susan '! ” 
inquired Florence, earnestly. “Won't 
you tell me ? ” 

“As if I wouldn’t tell you anything, 
Miss Floy, and everything ! ” said 
Susan. “Why Miss, he says that there 
begins to be a general talk about Un¬ 
ship, and that they have never had a 
ship on that voyage half so long unheard 
of, and that the Captain’s wife was at 
the office yesterday, and seemed a little 
put out about it, hut any one could say 
that, we knew nearly that before.” 

“ I must visit Walter's uncle,” said 
Florence, hurriedly, “before I leave 
home. I will go and sen him this 
morning. Let us walk there, directly, 
Susan.” 

Miss Nipper having nothing to urge 
against the proposal, hut being perfectly 
acquiescent, they were sqpn equipped, 
and in the streets, and on their way 
towards the little Midshipman. 

The Bt.ato of mind in which poor 
Walter had gone to Captain Cuttle’s, 
on the* day when Brogley the broker 
came into possession, and when there 
seemed to him to be an ■ execution 
in the very steeples, was pretty much 
the same as that in which Florence 
now took her way to Uncle Sol’s ; with 
this difference, that Florence suffered 
the added pain of thinkingAhat she had 
ieen, perhaps, the innocent occasion of 
involving Walter in peril, and all to 
whom he was dear, herself included, 
in an agony of suspense. For the rest, 
uncertainty and danger seemed written 
upon everything. The weathorcocks 
on spires and housetops were myste¬ 
rious with hints of stormy wind, and 
pointed, like so many ghostly fingers, 
out to dangerous seas, where fragments 
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of great wrecks were drifting, perhaps, 
and helpless men were rocked upon 
them into a sleep as deep as the un¬ 
fathomable waters. Whert Florence 
came into the city, and jiassed gentle¬ 
men who werj talking together, she 
dreaded to hear them • speaking of the 
ship, and saying it was lost. Pictures 
aud prints of vessels fighting with the 
rolling waves filled her with alarm. 
The smoke and clouds, though moving 
gently, moved too fast for her appre¬ 
hensions, and made her fear there was 
a tempest blowing at that moment on 
the ocean. 

Susan Nipper may or may not have 
been affected similarly, but having her 
attention much engaged in struggles 
with boys, whenever there was any 
press of people—for, between that 
grade of human kind and herself, there 
was some natural animosity that inva¬ 
riably broke out, whenever they came 
together—it would seem that she had 
not much leisure on the road for intel¬ 
lectual operations. 

Arriving in good time .abreast of the 
wooden Midshipman on the opposite 
side of the way, and waiting for an 
opportunity to cross the street, they 
were a little surprised at first to see, 
at the Instrument-maker’s door, a 
round-headed lad, with his chubby 
face addressed towards tbe sky, who, 
as they looked at him, suddenly thrust 
iuto his capacious mouth two fingers of 
each hand, and with the assistance of 
that machinery whistled, with astonish¬ 
ing shrillness, to some pigeons at a 
considerable elevation in the air. 

“Mrs. Richards’s eldest, Miss!” 
said Susan, “and the worrit of Mrs. 
Richards’s life ! ” 

As Polly had been to tell Florence of 
the rosuseiftited prospects of her sou 
aud heir, Florenoc was prepared for the 
meeting : so, a favourable moment pre¬ 
senting itself, they both hastened 
across, without any further contem¬ 
plation of Mrs. Richards’s bane. That 
sporting character, unconschius of their 
approach, again whistled with his ut¬ 
most might, and then yelled in a 
rapture of excitement, “Ftravs! Whoo- 
oop ! Ptravs!” which - identification 
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had such an effect upon the conscience- 
stricken pigeons, that instead of going 
direct to some town in the North of 
England, as appeared to have been 
their original intention, they began to 
wheel and falterwhereupon Mrs. 
Richards’s first-born pieraed them with 
another whistle, and again yelled, in a 
voice that roso above the turmoil of the 
street, “Strays! Whoo-oop ! Strays!” 

From tliis transport, ho was abruptly 
recalled to terrestrial objects, by a poke 
from Miss Nipper, which seift him into 
the shop. 

“Is this the way you show your 
penitence, when Mrs. Richards has been 
fretting for you months and months ! ” 
said Susan, following the poke. 
“Where’s Mr. Gills?” 

Rob, who smoothed his first rebel¬ 
lious glanco at Miss Nipper when he 
saw Florence following, put his knuckles 
to his hair, in honour of the latter, aud 
said to the former, that Mr. Gills was 
out. 

“ Fetch him home,” said Miss Nip¬ 
per, with authority, “and say that my 
young lady’s here." 

“I don’t know* whore he’s gone,” 
said Rob. 

‘ Is that your* penitence ? ” cried 
Susan, with stinging sharpness. 

“Why how can I go and fetch him 
when I don’t know where to go ? ” 
whimpered the baited Rob. “How 
'can you lie so unreasonable ?” 

“ Did Mr. Gills say when he should 
be lieiric ? ” asked Florence. 

■ “ Yes, . Miss,” replied Rob, with 

another application of his knuckles to 
his hair. “ He said be should be home 
early iu the afternoon ; in .about a cou¬ 
ple of hours from now, Miss.” 

“Is lie very anxious about his 
nephew ? ” inquired SSisan. 

“Yes, Miss,” returned Rob, pre¬ 
ferring to address himself to Florence 
and slighting Nipper;, “I should say 
he was, very much £o. * He ain’t in¬ 
doors, Miss, not*a quarter of an hour 
together. He can’t settle in one place 
five minutes. He goes about, like a— 
just lilti^a stiafp’ said. Hob, stooping 
to get a glhnpae bfi'Swi pigeon* through 
the window, and chbektngaims A »ith 
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his fingers half-way to Ms mouth, on 
the verge of another whistle. 

“ Do you know a friend of Mr. dills, 
called Captain Cuttle 1 ” inquired Flo¬ 
rence, after a moment’s reflection. 

“ liim with a hook, Miss ! ” rejoined 
Rob, with an illustrative twist of his | 
left hand, “Yes, Mias. He was here j 
the day before yesterday.” 

“ Has he not been here since ? ” 
asked Susan. 

“No, Miss,” returned Eob, still 
addressing his reply to Florence. 

“Perhaps Walter’s uncle has gone 
there, Susan,” observed Florence, turn¬ 
ing to her. 

“ To Captain Cuttle’s, Miss?” inter- 
jiosod Rob, “no, he’s not gono there, 
Miss. Because lie left particular word 
that if Captain Cuttle called, I should 
tell him how surprised ho was, not to 
have seen him yesterday, and should 
make him Btop ’till he came hack.” 

“ Do you know where Captain Cuttle 
lives ? ” asked Florence. 

Rob replied in tho affirmative, and 
turning to a greasy parchment hook on 
the sliqp desk, read the address aloud. 

Florence again turned to her maid 
and took counsel withher in a low voice, 
while Rob the round-eyed, mindful of 
his patron’s secret charge, looked on 
and listened. Florence proposed that 
they should go to Captain Cuttle’s 
house ; hear from his own lips, what 
he thought of “the absence of any 
tidings of tho Son and Heir ; and bring 
him, if they could, to comfort Uflcle 
Sol. Susan at first objected, slightly, 
on the score of distance ; hut a hack¬ 
ney-coach being mentioned by her 
mistress, withdrew that opposition, and 
gave in her assent. There were some 
minutes of discussion between them 
before they came to this conclusion, 
during which the staring Rob paid close 
attention to both speakers, and in¬ 
clined his car to aach by turate as if no 
were appointecTarbitrator argu¬ 
ments. * '1 ' ■ 

In fine, Rob was desmtiished for a 
coach, the visitors keepUuf , ;.Miop mean 
while ; and when he fgiSftt it, they 
got into#, leaving wojrijFWUnele Sol 
that titty would he awe to call again. 


on their way back. Rob having stared 
after the coach until it was as invisible 
as the pigeons had now become, sat 
down behina the desk with a most assi¬ 
duous demeanour; and in order that he 
might forget nothing what had 
transpired, made notes of it on various 
small scraps of paper, with a vast ex¬ 
penditure of ink. There was no danger 
of these documents betraying anything, 
if accidentally lost; for long before a 
word was dry, it became as profound a 
mystery to Rob, as if he had had no 
part whatever in its production. 

While he was yet busy with these 
labours, the hackney-coach, after en¬ 
countering unheard-of difficulties from 
swivel-bridges, soft roads, impassable 
canals, caravans of casks, settlements 
of scarlet-beans and little wash -houses, 
and many such obstacles abounding in 
that country, stopped at the corner of 
Brig Place. Alighting here, Florence 
and Susan Nipper walked down the 
street, and sought out the abode of 
Captain Cuttle. 

It happened by evil chance to he one 
of Mrs. Mac Stinger’s great cleaning 
days. Ou these occasions, MrB. Mac 
Stinger was knocked up by the police¬ 
man at a quarter before three in the 
morning, and rarely succumbed before 
twelve o’clock next night.' The chief 
object of this institution ap'peared to 
he, that Mrs. Mao Stinger should move 
’’all the furniture into the hack garden 
at early (lawn, walk about the house in 
pattens all day, and move the furniture 
'back again after dark. These cere¬ 
monies greatly fluttered those doves the 
young Mac Stingers, who were not only 
unable at such times to find any resting- 
place for the soles of their feet, hut 
generally came in for a good deal of 
pecking from the maternal fft'rd during 
tlfe progress of the solemnities. 

At the moment when Florence and 
Susan Nipper presented themselves at 
Mrs. Mac Stinger’s door, that worthy 
but redoubtable female was in the act 
of conveying Alexander Mac Stinger, 
aged two years and three months, along ’ 
tie passage for forcible deposition in a 
sitting posture on the street pavement • 
Alexander being black in the face with 
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holding his breath after punishment, 
and a cool paving-stone being usually 
found to act as a powerful restorative iu 
such eases; * 

The feelings of Mrs. AJac Stinger, as 
a woman and a mother, were outraged 
by the look of jSty for Alexander which 
she observed on Florence’s face. There¬ 
fore, Mrs. Mao Stinger asserting those 
finest emotions of our nature, ia pre¬ 
ference to weakly gratifying her curio¬ 
sity, shook and buffeted Alexander both 
before and during the application of the 
paving*stono, and took no further notice 
of the strangers. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said 
Florence, ” when the child had found 
his breath again, and waB using it. 
*‘ Is this Captain Cuttle’s house ? ” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Mae Stinger. 

“Not Number Nine?” asked Flo¬ 
rence, hesitating. 

“ Who said it- wasn’t Number Nine ?” 
said Mrs. Mac Stinger. 

Susan Nippier instantly struck in, 
and begged to inquire what Mrs. Mac 
Stinger meant by that, and if she knew 
whom she was talking to. 

Mrs. Mao Stinger in retort, looked at 
her all over. ‘ ‘ What do you want with 
Captain Cuttle, I should wish to know! ” 
said Mrs. Mac Stinger. 

“ Should you? Then I’m sorry that 
youwon’t*be satisfied,” returned Miss 
Nipper. 

‘ ‘ Hush, Susan ! If you please ! ” 
said Florence. “ Perhaps you can have 
the goodness to tell us where’Captain 
Cuttle lives, ma'am, as "he don’t live 
here.” 

“Who says he don’t live here ?” re¬ 
torted the implacable Mac Stinger, “I 
said it wasn’t Cap’eu Cuttle’s house— 
and it a’nt his house—and forbid it, 
that it cv9r should be his house—for 
Cap’en Cuttle don’t know how to keep) 
a house—and don’t deserve to have a 
house—it’s my house—and when I let 
the upper floor to Cap’en Cuttle, oh I 
do a thankless thing, and cast pearls 
before swine !” , 

Mrs, Mae Stinger pitched her voice 
for the upper windows in offering these 
remarks, and cracked off each clause 
sharply by itself as if from a rifle pos- ! 


sessing an infinity of barrels. After the 
last shot, the Captain’s voice was heard 
to say, iu feeble remonstrance from his 
own room, “Steady below I” 

“ Since you want Cap’en Cuttle, there 
he is!” said Mrs. Mae Stinger, with 
j an angry motion of her hand. On Flo¬ 
rence making bold to cuter, without 
any more parley, and on Susan follow¬ 
ing, Mrs. Mao Stinger recommenced her 
pedestrian exercise in pattens, and 
Alexander Mac Stinger (still on the 
paving-stone), who had stopped in his 
crying to attend to the conversation, 
began to wail apaiu, entertaining him¬ 
self during that dismal performance, 
which was quite mechanical, with a ge- 
■ ueral survey of the prospect, terminat¬ 
ing in the hackney-coach. 

The Captain iu his own apartment 
was sitting with his hands in his pockets 
and his legs drawn up under his chair, 
On a very small desolate island, lying 
about midway in an ocean of soap and 
water. The Captain’s windows had 
been cleaned, thewallshad been cleaned, 
the stove had been cleaned, and every¬ 
thing, the stove excepted, was wet, and 
shining with soft "soap and sand : the 
smell of which dry-saltery impregnated 
the air. In the midst of the dreary 
scene, the Captain, cast away upon his 
island, looked round on the waste of 
waters with a rueful countenance, 
and seemed waiting for some friendly 
bark to come that way, and take him 
off 

%t when the Captain, directing his 
• forlorn visage towards the door, saw 
Florence appear with her maid, no 
words can describe bis astonishment. 
Mrs. Mao Stinger’s eloquence having 
rendered all other sounds but imper- 
perfectly distinguishable, be had looked 
for no rarer visitor than the potboy or 
the milkman ; wherefore, when Florence 
appeared, and coming to the confines of 
the island, put her fjand in ids, the 
Captain stood up, aghast-, as if he sup 
posed her’ for the moment, to be some 
young member of the Flying Dutchman’s 
family. 

Instantly recovering ids self-posses¬ 
sion, however, the Captain's first care 
was to place her on dry land, which ho 
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happily accomplished, with one motion “I am not afeard, my Heart's-de- 
of his arm. Issuing forth, then, upon light,” resumed the Captain. “There’s 
the main, Captain Cuttle took Miss been most uncommon had weather in 
Nipper round the waist, and bore her them latitudes, there’s no donyin, ami 
to the island also. Captain Cuttle, they hare drove and drove and been 
then, with great respect and admira- heat off, may be f t’other side the world, 
tion, raised the.hand of Florence to his But the ship’s a goodship^aijd the lad k 
lips, and standing off a little (for the a good lad ; and it ain’t easy, thank 
island was not large enough for three), the Lord,’’theCaptain made a little bow, 
beamed on her from the soap and water! “to break up hearts of oak, whether 
like a new description of Triton. they ’re in brigs or buzzums. Here we 

“ You are amazed to see us, I am have ’em both ways, which is bringing 
sure,” said Florence, with n smile. / il up with a round turn, and so I ain't 
The inexpressibly gratified Captain a hit afeard as yet. ” 
kissed his hook in reply, and growled, “ As yet?” repeated Florence. 


as if a choice and delicate compliment 
were included in the words, “Stand 
by! Standby!” 

“But I couldn’t rest,” said Florence, 
“without coming to ask you what you 
think about dear Walter—who is my 
brother now—and whether there is 
anything to fear, and whether you will 
not go and console his poor uncle every 
day, until we have some intelligence of 
him t” 

At these words Captain Cuttle, as by 
an involuntary gesture, clapped bis 
hand to his head, on which the hard 
glazed hat was not, and looked discom¬ 
fited. 

“Have you any fears for Walter's 
safety?” inquired Florence, from whose 
face the Captain (so enraptured lie was 
with it) could not take his eyes ; while 
she, in her turn, looked earnestly at 
him, to be assured of the sincerity of 
his reply. 4 

“ No, Jleart’s-delight,” said Captain 
Cuttle, “ I am not afeard. Wal’r is a 
lad as ’ll go through a deal 0 ’ hard 
weather. Wal’r is a lad as ’ll briug as 
much success "to that ’ere brig ns a lad 
is capable on. Wal’t,” said the Cap- 
'tain, his eyes glistetiiug Wijtli the praise 
of his young friend, and, his hook raised 
to announce a bqM&tf quotation, “is 
what von may ts^jjjffljplt’ard and visible j 
of a in’ardwSj^flDlrited grasp, and 
when fouiid’«afed*Aibto of.” r 

Florenc^swho did not quite under¬ 
stand thisjTnougb the Captain evidently 
thought it full of moaning, and highly [ 
satisfactory, mildly looked’to him for / 
something more. 


“Nota bit,” returned the Captain, 
kissing his iron hand ; “and afore I 
begin to be, my Heart’s-delight, Wal’r 
will have wrote home from the island, 
or from some port or another, and 
made all taut and ship-shape. And 
witli regard to old Sol Gills,” here the 
Captain became solemn, “who I’ll 
stand by, and not desert until death 
doc us part, and when the stormy 
winds do blow, do blow, do blow— 
overhaul the Catechism, ” said the 
Captain parenthetically, -“and there 
you’ll find them expressions—if it 
would console Sol Gills to have the 
opinion of a seafaring man as has got 
a mind equal to any undertaking that 
he puts it alongside of, and, as was all 
but smashed iu bis ’prenticeykip, aud 
of which the name is Buusby, that ’ere 
.man shall give him such an opinion in 
his own parlour as’ll stun him. Ah!” 
said Captain Cuttle, Tauntingly, “as 
jnuch as if he’d gone and knocked his 
head again a door ! ” 

“Let ns take this gentleman to see 
him, and let us hear what ho says,” 
cried Florence. “Will you go with us 
now? We have a coach here.” 

Again the Captain clapped his hand 
tojiis head, on which the hard glazed 
hat was not, and looked discomfited. 
But at this instaut a most remarkable 
phenomenon occurred. The door open¬ 
ing, without any note of preparation, 
and apparently of itself, the hard 
glazed hat in question skinjmed into. 
the room like a bird, and alighted 
heavily at the Captain’s feet. The 
door thou shut as violently as it had 
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opened, and nothing ensued in expla- of his duty, Captain Cuttle put on the 

nation of the prodigy. glazed hat firmly, took up another 

Captain Cuttle picked up his hat, knobby stick, with which he had sup- 
and having turned it over With a look plied the place of that one given to, 
of interest and welcome began to polish Walter, and offering his arm to Flo- 
it, on his sleeve. While doing so, the renee, prepared to cut his way through 
Captain eyed Bis visitors intently, and the enemy. 

said in a low voice : It turned out, however, that Mrs. 

“Yon see 1 should have bore down Mac Stinger had already changed her 


on Sol Gills yesterday, and this morn 
ing, but she—she took it away aiK 
kept it. That’s the long and short 01 
the subject.” 

“Who did, for goodness sake?" 
asked Susan Nipper. 

“The lady of the house, my dear, ” 
returned the Captain, in a gruff whis¬ 
per, and making signals of secrecy. 
“We had some words about the 
swabbing of those here planks, and she 
—in short,” said the Captain, eye¬ 
ing the door, and relieving himself 
with along breath, “she stopped my 
liberty.” 

“Oh ! I wish she had me to deal 
with ! ” said Susan, reddening with the 
energy of the wish. “I’d stop her ! ” 

“Would you, do you think, my 
dear ? ” rejoined the Captain, shaking 
iiis head doubtfully, hut regarding the 
desperate courage of the fair aspirant 
with obvious admiration. “I don’t 
know. It’ salifiicnlt navigation. She’s 
very hard»to carry on with, my dear. 
You never can tell- how she’ll head, 
you see. She’s full one minute, and* 
round upon you next. And'when she 
is a tartar,” said the Captain, with the 
perspiration breaking out »upon his 
forehead—. There was nothing but a 
whistle emphatic enough for the con¬ 
clusion of the sentenoo, so the Captain 
whistled tremulously. After which he 
again shook his head, and recurring 
to his adftiiration of Miss Nipper’s 
devoted bravery, timidly repeated, 
“Wonld you, do you think, my dear ?” 

Susan only replied with a bridling 
smile, but. that was so very full of de¬ 
fiance, that there is no knowing how 
long Captain Cuttle might have stood 
Entranced . in its contemplation, if 
Florence in her anxiety had not again 
proposed their immediately resorting to 
the oracular Birnshy. !fhus reminded 


■ course, and that she headed, as the 
Captain had remarked she often did, in 
'/ quite a new direction. For when they 
got down stairs, they found'that exem¬ 
plary woman beating the mats on the 
door-steps, with Alexander, still upon 
the paving-stone, dimly looming 
through a fog of dust; and so ab¬ 
sorbed was Mrs. Mac Stinger in her 
household occupation, that when Cap¬ 
tain Cuttle and his visitors passed, she 
heat the harder, and neither by word 
nor gesture showed any consciousness 
of their vicinity. The Captain was so 
well pleased with this easy escape— 
although the effect of the door-mats on 
him was like a copious administration 
of snuff, and made him sneeze until the 
tears ran down his faoe—that he could 
hardly believe hit) good fortune'; but 
more than once, between the door and 
the hackney coach, lookod over his 
shoulder, with an obvious apprehension 
of Mrs. Mac Stinger’s giving chase yet. 

However, they got to the corner of 
Brig Place without any molestation 
i from that terrible firB-ship; and the 
Captain mounting the coach box—for 
his gallantry would not allow him to 
ride inside with the ladies, though be¬ 
sought to do so-piloted the driver on 
his course for Captain Bunsliy’s vessel, 
which was called the Captious Clara, 
and waB lying hard by Katcliffe. - 

Arrived at the wharf off which this 
great commander’s siiip was 1 jammed in 
among some five hundred companions, 
whose tangled rigging looked like 
monstrous cobwebs half swept down, 
Captain (Juttle appeared at the coach 
window, and ’invited Florence and 
Miss Nipper to accompany him onboard; 
observing that Brumby was to the last 
degree i^ift-hearted in respect of ladies, 
and that nothing would so much tend 
to bring his expai^pve intellect into a 
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state of harmony as their presentation and by a shirt-collar and neckerchief, 
to the Cautious Clara. j and by a dreadnought pilot-coat, and 

Florence readily consented; and the by a pair of dreadnought pilot-trousers, 
Captain, taking her little haud in his whereof the' waistband was so very 
prodigious palm, led her, with a mixed broad and high, ubat it became a suc- 
expression of patronage, paternity, eedaneum for a waistcoat: being or- 
pridc, and ceremony, that was pleasant namented hear the wearer’s breast-bone 
to, see, over several very dirty decks, I with some massive wooden buttons, 
until, coming to the Clara, they found j like backgammon men. As the lower 
that cautious era ft (which lay outside I portions of these pantaloons became rc- 
the tier) with her gangway removed, j realed, Buns by stood confessed; his 
and half a dozen feet of river inter- j hands in their pockets, which were of 
posed between herself and her nearest vast size; and his gaze directed, not to 


neighbour. It appeared, from Captain 
Cuttle’s explanation, that the great 
Bunsby, like himself, was cruelly 
treated by his landlady, and that when 
her usage of him for the time being 
was so hard that he could bear it no 
longer, he set this gulf between them 
as a last resource. 

“Clara a-hoy !” cried the Captain, 
putting a hand to each Bide of his 
mouth. 

“A-hoy!” cried a boy, like the 
Captain's echo, tumbling up from 
below. 

“ Bunsby aboard?’’ cried the Cap¬ 
tain, hailing tho boy in a stentorian 
voice, as if lie were' lialf-a-mile oil' in¬ 
stead of two yards. 

“Aye, aye ! ” cried the boy, in the 
same tono. 

The boy then shoved out a plank to 
Captain Cuttle, who adjusted it care¬ 
fully, and led Florence across : return¬ 
ing presently for Miss Nipper. So they 
stood upon the deck of the Cautious 
Clara, iu whose staudiug rigging, divers 
fluttering articles of dress were curing, 
in company with a few tongues and 
some mackerels 

Immediately there appeared, coming 
slowly up above th,e bulk-head of the 
cabin, another bulk-head—human, and 
very large — with one stagaKf eye in 
the million,any face, and «Biievolviqg 
one, on the principle fjfiKsc light¬ 
houses. This head- waajj BP rtal with 
shaggy liair, like orikuSKapfich had uo 
governing inclination tupSKs the north, 
east, west, or south. Wt Inclined to all 
four quarters of tli^BSrnpass, "and to 
every point,upon iyf The head was 
followed fey a yerfk desert of chin, 


Captain Cuttle or the ladies, hut the 
mast-head. 

The profound appearance of this 
philosopher, who was bulky and strong, 
and on whose extremely red face an 
expression of taciturnity sat enthroned, 
not inconsistent with his character, in 
which that quality was proudly con¬ 
spicuous, almost daunted Captain 
Cuttle, though on familiar terms with 
him. Whispering to Florence that. 
Bunsby had never in his life expressed 
surprise, and was considered not to 
know what it meant, the Captain 
watched him as he eyod his mast-head, 
and afterwards swept the horizon: 
and when the revolving eye seemed 
to be coming round iu his direction, 
said : 

“Bunsby, my lad, how hires it t” 

A deep, gruff, husky utterance, 
which seemed to liave no connection 
with Bunsby, and certainly had not 
the least,effect upon his face, replied, 
“ Aye, aye, sbipmet, how goes it ! ” 
At the same time Buusby’s right hand 
ahd arm, emerging, from a pocket, 
shook the Captain’s, and went back 
again. 

“Iiunsby,” said the Captain, striking 
home at once, “here you are ; a man 
of miud, and a man as can give an 
opinion. Here’s a young lady as wants 
to take that opinion, in regard of my 
friend Wat r; likewise my t’ other 
friend, Sol Gills, which is a character 
for you to come within hail of, being a 
man of science, which is the mother of 
inwention, and knows no law. Bunsby, 
j will you wear, to oblige me, and come 
along with us i ”, 

| The great commander, who seemed 
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by tlie expression of his vis :>e to be and gloried so much in having secured 
always on the look-out for something him, and having got that mind into 
in the extvemest distant^, and to a hackney-coach, that he could not 
have no ocular knowledge of any- refrain from often peeping in at Florence 
thing within ten miles, Snade no reply through the little window behind the 
whatever. driver, and testifying .his delight in 

“ Here is a man,” said the 'Captain, smiles, and also in taps upon his fore- 
addressing himself to his fair auditors, head, to hint to her that the brain of 
and indicating the commander with his Bunsby was hard at it. In the mean- 
ontstretched hook, “ that has fell down, time, Bunsby, still hugging Miss Nipper 
more than any man .alive; that has j (for his friend, the Captain, had not 
had more accidents happen to his own exaggerated the softness of Jiis heart), 
self thjn the Seamen’s Hospital to all uniformly preserved his gravity of de- 
hands ; that took as many spars and portmeut, and showed no other con- 


bars and bolts about the outside of his 
head when he was young, as you’d 
want a order for on Chatham-yard to 
build a pleasure-yacht with ; and yet 
that got his opinions in that way, it’s 
ray belief for there an’t nothing like 
’em afloat or ashore.” 

The stolid commander appeared, by 
a very slight vibration in his elbows, 
to express some satisfaction in this 
encomium ; but if his face had been as 
distant as his gaze was, it could hardly 
have enlightened the beholders less in 
reference to anything that was passing 
in his thoughts. 

“Shipmet,” said Bunsby, all of a 
sudden, and stooping down to look out 
under some interposing spar, “ what ’ll 
the ladies drink ? ” 

Captain Cuttle, whose delicacy was 
shocked by such an inquiry in con¬ 
nection with Florence, drew the sage 
aside, and seeming to explain in his 
ear, accompanied him below; where, 
that he might not take offence, the 
Captain drank a dram himself, which 
Florence and Susan, glancing down 
the open skylight, saw the sage, with 
difficulty finding room for himself 
between his berth and a very little 
brass fireplace, serve out for self and 
iriend. They soon reappeared cm dec£, 
and Captain Cuttle, triumphing in the 
success of his enterprise, conducted 
Florence back to the coach, while 
Bunsby followed, escorting Miss Nipper, 
whom he hugged upon th t way (much 
t-o that ^’oung lady’s indignation) 
with his pilot-coated arm, like a bine 
hear. 

The Captain put his oracle inside, 


sciousness of her or anything. 

Uncle Sol, who bad come home, re¬ 
ceived them at the door, and ushered 
them immediately into the little back- 
parlour : strangely altered by the 
absence of Walter. On the table, and 
about the room, were the charts and 
maps on which the heavy-hearted 
Instrument-maker had again and again 
tracked the missing vessel across the 
sea, and on which, with a pair of com¬ 
passes that he still had in his hand, 
he had been measuring, a minute 
before, how far she must have driven, 
to have driven here or there : and 
trying to demonstrate that a long 
time must elapse before hope was ex¬ 
hausted. 

“Whether she can have run,” raid 
Uncle Sol, looking wistfully over the 
chart; “but no, thgt ’a almost im¬ 
possible. Or w'hether she can have 
been forced by stress of weather, —but 
that’s not reasonably likely. Or 
whether there is any hope she so far 
changed her course as—-but even I 
can hardly hope that! ” With such 
broken suggestions, poor old Uncle 
Sol roamed over the great sheet before 
him, and could no* find a speck of 
hopeful probability in it large enough 
to set one small point of the compasses 
np»n. 

Florence raw immediately—it would 
have been«diffim^t to" help seeing—that 
there was a singular indescribable change 
in the old man, and that whilehis man¬ 
ner was far more restless and unsettled 
than usftal, there was yet a carious, 
contradictory deci^mi in it, that per¬ 
plexed her very aBcli. She fancied 
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once that lie spoke wildly, and at random; Blander, addressing himself to nobody, 
for on her saying she regretted not to thus spake; or rather the voice within 
have seen him when she had been there him said of its own accord, and quite 
before that morning, heat first replied independent 'of himself, as if Ijc were 
that he had been to see her, and d irectly possessed by a spirit: ^ 

afterwards seemed to wish to recall that “My name’s jack Bumdiy ! ” 
answer. ■ “He was christened John,” cried 


“You have been to see me?” said 
Florence. “To-day?” 

“Yes, my dear young lady, ” returned 
Uncle Sol, looking at her ami away from ( 
her in a confused manner. “I wished 
to see you with my own eyes, and to 
hear you with my own ears, once more 
before—” There he stopped. 

‘ ‘ Before when ? Before what ? ” 
said Florence, putting her hand upon 
his arm. 

* ‘ Bid I say ‘ before ? ’ ” replied old Sol. 
“If I did, I must have meant before 
we should have news of my dear boy.” 

“You are not well,” said Florence, j 
tenderly. You have been so very 
anxious. I*am sure you are not well.” 

“I am as well,” returned the old 
man, shutting up his right hand, and 
holding it out to showlier: “as well and 
firm as any man at my time of life can 
hope to lie. See ! It s steady. Is its 
master not as capable of resolution and 
fortitude ns many a younger man ? I 
think so. We shall see.” 

There was that in his manner more 
than in his words, though they remained 
with her too, which impressed Florence 
so much, that sht! would have confided 
her uneasiness to Captain Cuttle at that 
moment, if the Captain had not seized 
that moment for expounding tho state of 
circumstances on which the opinion of 
the sagacious Bunsby was requested, 
and entreating that profound authority 
to deliver the same. 

Bunsby, whose discontinued tobe ad¬ 
dressed to somewhere about the half-way 
house between London and Grayesend, 
two or three times put out huftongh right 
arm, as seeking V> windjffi||‘'inspirS.- 
tion, round the tVir.for«|«MSteNipper; 
but that young femalehl^awithdrawn 
herself, in displensurejSaJprbe opposite 
side of the table, the 9R heart of the 
Commander of the CaipSous Cl%ra met 
with no resfionse to ifs impulses. After 
sundry failures in 0is wise, the Com- 


the delighted Captain Cuttle. “Hoar 
him!” 

‘And what I says,” pursued the 
'voice, after some deliberation, “I stands 

yt 

The Captain, with Florence on his 
arm, nodded at the auditory, ■ and 
seemed to say, “Now lie’s coming out. 
This is what I meant when I brought 
him.” 

“Whereby,” proceeded the voice, 
“why not? If so, what odds? Can 
any man say otherwise ? No. Awast 
then ! ” 

Wiien it had pursued its train of 
argument to this point, the voice stopped, 
and rested. It then proceeded very 
slowly, thus : 

“ Do T believe that this here Son and 
Heir’s gone down, my lads? Mayhap. 
Bo I say so ? Which ? If a skipper 
stands out by Sen’ George’s Channel, 
making for the Downs, what’s right 
ahead of him'! The Goodwins. lie isn’t 
forced to run upon the Goodwins, but 
he may. The bearings of this observa¬ 
tion lays iii the application on it. That 
a’nt no part of my duty. Awast then, 
keep a bright look-out for’ard, and good 
luck to you! ” 

The voice here went out of the hack 
parlour and info the street, taking the 
Commander of the Cautious Clara with 
it, and accompanying him on hoard again 
with all convenient expedition, where he 
immediately turned in, and refreshed 
his mind with a nap. 

The students of the sage’s 1 precepts, 
left to their own application of his wis¬ 
dom upon a principle which was the 
main leg of the Bunsby tripod, as it is 
perchance of some other oscular stools 
—looked upon one another in jx little 
uncertainty while Bob tho Grinder, 
who had taken the innocent freedom of" 
peering in, and listening, through the 
skylight in the roof, came softly down 
from the leads, in a state of very dense 
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confusion. Captain Cuttle, however, “Why not?” returned the Captain, 
whose admiration of Bunsi / was, if gazing at him in astonishment, 
possible, enhanced by the splendid “I—I have so much to do. I—I 
manner in which he had Justified his mean to think of, and arrange. I 
reputation and come through this solemn couldn’t do it, Ned, indeed. I must go 
reference, proceeded to explain that | out again, and be alone, and turn iny 
Bunsby meat*; nothijig but confidence; mind to many things tQ'day.” 
that Bunsby had no misgivings; and The Captain looked at the Inatrument- 
that such an opinion as that man had maker, and looked at Florence, and 
given, coming from such a mind as liis, again at the Instrument-maker. “ To¬ 
wns Hope’s own anchor, with good roads I morrow, then,” ho suggested, at last, 
to cast it in. Florence endeavoured to “Yes, yes. To-morrow,” said the 
believe that the Captain was right; but j old man. “Think of mo to-morrow, 
the Nipper, with her arms tight folded, ' Say to-morrow.” 
shook her head in resolute denial, and “ 1 shall come here early, rnuid, Sol 
had no more trust in Bunsby than in Gills,” stipulated the Captain. 

Mr. Perch himself. ' “Yes, yes. The first thing to- 

Thc philosopher seemed to have left morrow morning,” said old Sol; “and 
Uncle Sol pretty much where he had now good bye Ned Cuttle, and God 
found him, for he still went roaming bless you !” 

about the watery world, compasses in Squeezing both the Captain’s hands, 
hand, and discovering no rest for them, with uncommon fervour, as he said it, 
It was in pursuance of a whisper in his the old man turned to Florence, folded 
car from Florence, while the old man hers in his own, and put them to his 
was absorbed in this pursuit, that lips ; then hurrjed her out to the coach 
Captain Cuttle laid his heavy hand upon with very singular precipitation. A Ho¬ 
lds shoulder. gether, he made such an effect on Cap- 

“What cheer, Sol Gills?” cried the j tain Cuttle that the Captain lingered 
Captain, heartily. behind, and instructed Rob tohepar- 

‘ But so-so, Ned,” returned the ticularly gentle and attentive to Ids 
Instrument-maker. “I have been master until the morning: which in- 
remembering, all this afternoon, that junction he strengthened with the pay- 
011 tin: very day when my boy eutcred ment of one shilling down, and the pro- 
Dombey’s house, and came home late to j raise of another sixpence before noon 
dinner, sitting just there where you j next day. This kind office performed, 
stand, we talked ol storm and ship-,! Captain Cuttle, who considered himself 
wreck, and I could hardly turn him I the natural and lawful body-guard of 
from the subject.” • ! Florence, mounted the box with a 

But meeting tho eyes of Florence, j mighty sense of his trust, and escorted 
which were fixed with earnest scrutiny*; her homo. At parting, ho assured her 
upon his face, the old man stopped and I that he would stand by Sol Gills, close 
smiled. j and true ; and once again inquired 

“Stand by, old friend !” cried the ; of Susan Nipper, unable*to forget her 
Captain. “ Look alive ! I tell you ! gallant words in reference to Mrs. Mac 
what, Sol Gills; arter I’ve convoyed I Stinger, “Would yofi, do you think, my 
Heart’s-deiighfc safe home,” here the! dear, though !” 

Captain kissed his hook to Florence, j When the desolate house haw! closed 
“I’ll come back and take you in tow j upon the two, tho Captain’s thoughts 
for the rest of this blessed day. You’ll reverted to the old Instrument-maker, 
come and eat your dinner along with j and he fefc uncomfortable. Therefore, 
me, Sol, •somewheres or other.” j instead of going home, he walked up 

“Not to-day, Ned!” said the old and down the street several times, and, 
man quickly, and appearing to be un- j eking out his leisure until evening, 
accountably startled by the proposition, j dined lilte at a certain angular little 
“Not. to-day. I couldn’.t do it ! ” i tavern in the city, 'yth a public parlour 
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like a wedge, to which glazed hats much watched him from the counter ; under 
resorted. The Captain’s principal in- which Bob the Grinder made liis own 
tention was tn pass Sol Gills’s after bed, preparatory to shutting the shop, 
dark, and look in through the window: Ee-assnred by tho tranquillity that, 
which he did. The parlour door stood reigned within the precincts of the 
open, and he could see his old friend wooden mariner/, the Captain headed 
wilting busily .and steadily at the table for Brig Place,. resolving to weigh 
within, while the little Midshipman, anchor l&times in tho morning, 
already sheltered from the night dews, I 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE STUDY OE A 

Sir Basnet and Lady Skettles, very 
good people, resided in a pretty villa 
at Fulham, on the banks of the 
Thames ; which was one of the most 
desirable residences in the world when 
a rowing-match happened to be going 
past, bnt had its little inconveniences 
at other times, among which may be 
enumerated the occasional appearance 
of the river in the drawing-room, and 
the contemporaneous disappearance of 
the lawn and shrubbery. 

Sir Barnet Skettles expressed his 
personal consequence chiefly through 
an antique gold snuff-box, and a pon¬ 
derous silk pocket-handkerchief, which 
he had an imposing manner of drawing 
out of his pocket like a banner, and 
using with both bands at once. Sir, 
Barnet’s object in life was constantly 
to extend the range qf his acquaintance. 
Like a heavy body dropped into water 
—not to disparage so worthy a gentle-' 1 
man by the comparison—it was in tlie 
nature of things that Sir Barnet must 
spread an ever-widening circle about 
liim, until there was no room left. Or, 
like a sound in 'air, the vibration of 
which, according to the speculation of 
an ingenious mpdwB pliilosopher, may 
go on travelling »r ever through, the 
interminable .nfltjw of space, nothing 
. but coining qnd ot his moral 

tether could slip ‘Sir Bamot Skettles 
in his voyage of discovery through the 
social system. 

Sir Barnet was proud of making 
people acquaint*^ with people. He 


LOVING HEART. 

liked the thing for its own sake, and it 
advanced his favourite object too. For 
example, if Sir Barnet had the good 
fortune to get hold of a raw recruit, or 
a country gentleman, and ensnared 
him to his hospitable villa, Sir Barnet 
would say to him, on the morning after 
his arrival, “Now, my dear sir, is 
there anybody you would like to know? 
Who is there you would wish to meet ? 
Do you take any interest 1 in writing 
people, or in painting or sculpturing 
people, or in acting people, or in any¬ 
thing of that sort!” Possibly the 
patient answered yes, and mentioned 
somebody, of whom Sir Babnet had no 
more personal knowledge than of 
Ptolemy the Great. Sir ‘Barnet re¬ 
plied, that nothing on earth was easier, 
as he knew biin very well: immediately 
called eri the aforesaid somebody, left 
his enrd, wrote a short note,—“My 
dear Sir—penalty of your eminent posi¬ 
tion—friend at njy house natural ly 
dosirous—Lady Skettles and myself 
participate—trust that genius being 
superior to ceremonies, you will do us 
the distinguished favour of giving us 
the pleasure,” &c. &c.—an& so killed a 
Brace of birds with one stone, dead as 
door-nails. 

With the snuff-box and banner in 
full force, Sir Barnet Skettles pro¬ 
pounded his usual inquiry to Florence 
on the first morning of her visit. When 
Florence thanked him, and 1 said thefe 
was no one in particular whom she 
desired to see, it was natural she should 
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think with a pang, of poor lost Walter, a study to pursue among them, and it 
When Sir Barnet Skottles, urging his lay too near her heart, and was too 
kind offer, said, “My dear Miss precious and momentous, to yield to 
Dombey, are you sure you c.n remem- any other interest, 
her no one whom your goad. Papa—to There were some children staying in 
whom I keg you to present the best the house. Children who were as 
compliments ^ of myself and Lady frank and happy with fathers and with 
Skottles when you write—might wish mothers as those rosy, feces opposite 
you to know i” it was natural, perhaps, home. Children who had no restraint 
that her poor head should droop a upontheirlore,andfreelyshowedit. Mo- 


little, and that her voice should tremble 
as it softly answered in the negative. 

Skettles junior, much stiffened as to 
his cravat, and sobered down as to his 
spirits, was at home for the holidays, 
and appeared to feel himself aggrieved 
by the solicitude of his excellent mother 
that he should be attentive to.Florence. 
Another and a deeper injury under 
which the sou] of youug Barnet chafed, 
was the company of Dr. and Mrs. 
Blimher, who had been invited on a 
visit to the parental roof tree, and. of 
whom the young gentleman often said 
lie would have preferred their passing 
the vacation at Jericho. 

“Is there anybody you can suggest, 
now, Doctor Blimher,” said Sir Barnet 
Skettles, turning to that gentleman. 

“ You arc very kind, Sir Barnet,” 
returned Doctor Blimber. “Eeally I am 
not aware that the* is, in particular. 

I like to know my follow men in gene¬ 
ral, Sir Barnet. What does Terence 
say ? Any one who is the parent of a 
son is interesting to me.” 

“ Has Mrs. Blimber any wish to sen 
any remarkable person !” -asked Sir 
Barnet courteously. 

Mrs. Blimber replied,* with a sweet 
smile and a shake of her Bky-blue cap, 
that if Sir Barnet could have mado her 
known to Cicero, she- would have trou¬ 
bled bim ; but such an»introduction 
not being feasible, and she already en¬ 
joying th-? friendship of himself and his 
amiable lady, and possessing with Ahe 
Doctor her husband their joint con¬ 
fidence in regard to their dear son— 
here young Barnet was observed to curl 
his nose—she asked no more. 

Sir Barnet was fain,, under these 
'circumstances, to content himself for 
the time with the company assembled. 
Florence was glad of that; for she had 


rence sought to learn their secret; sought 
to find out-wjmt it was she had missed ; 
what simple art they knew, and she 
knew not; how she could be taught by 
diem to show her father that she loved 
dm, and to win his love again. 

Many a day did Florence thoughtfully 
ibserve these children. On many a 
right morning did she leave her bed 
/ben the glorious sun rose,.and walk- 
og up and down upon the river’s bank, 
oefore any one in the house was stirring, 
ook up at the windows of their roomB, 
tnd think of them, asleep, bo gently 
tended and affectionately thought of. 
Florence would feel more lonely then, 
ban in the great house all alone; and 
vould think sometimes that she was 
setter there than here, and that there 
was greater Peach’in hiding harself than 
’ n mingling with others of her age, and' 
tiding how uulike them all she was. 
iut attentive to her study^.though it 
mclicd her to the quick at every little 
;af she turned in the hard book, Flo¬ 
unce remained among them, and tried, 
vith patient hope, to gain the know¬ 
ledge that she wearied for. 

Ah ! how to gain it! how to know 
fee charm in its beginning! There 
ere daughters here, who rose up in 
he morning, and lay down to rest at 
light, possessed of fathers’ hearts al¬ 
ready. They had no repulse to over¬ 
due, no coldness to dread, no frown 
(o smooth away. As the morning ad- 
•anced, and the windows opened one 
iy one, and the dew began to dry upon 
the flowers and grjss, and youthful 
Teet began to move upon the lawn, Flo¬ 
rence, glancing round at the bright 
faces, thought what was there she could 
earn from these children ? It was too 
ate to learn from them ; each could 
pproaeh hdr fefher fearlessly, and put 
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np her lips to meet the ready kiss, and 
wind her arm about the neck that bent 
down to caress her. She could not 
begin by being so bold. Oh ! could it 
be that there was less and less hupo as 
she studied more and more t 

She remembered well, that even the 
old woman who had robbed her when a 
little child—whoso image and whose 
house, and all she had said and done, 
were stamped upon her recollection, 
with the enduring sharpness of a fear¬ 
ful impression made, at that early period 
of life—had spoken fondly of her daugh¬ 
ter, and how terribly even she had 
cried out in the pain of hopeless sepa¬ 
ration from her child. But her own 
mother, sho would think again, when 
she recalled this, had loved her well. 
Then, sometimes, when her thoughts 
reverted swiftly to the void between 
herself and her father, Florence would 
tremble, and the tears would start upon 
her face, as she pictured to herself her 
mother living on, and coming also to 
dislike her, because of her wanting the 
unknown grace that should conciliate 
that father naturally, and had nevqr 
dono. so from her ^cradle. She knew 
that this imagination did wrong to her 
mother’s memory, and had no truth in 
it, or base to rest upon; and yet she 
tried so hard to justify him, and to 
find the whole blame in horself, that 
she could not resist its passing, like a 
wild cloud, through the distance of her 
mind. 

There came among the other visitors, 
soon after Florence, one beautiful girl, 
three or four years younger, than she,* 
who "was an orphan child, and who was 
accompanied by her aunt, a grey-haired 
lady, who spoke much to Florence, and 
who greatly liked (but that they all 
did) to hear ker„ sing of an evening, 
and would always sit near her at that 
time, with motherly interest. They 
had only been two days in the hoijae, 
when Florence, icing in an arbour in 
the garden one warnunwntt,';, musingly 
observant of a youtjml^froup upon tlio 
turf, tijrfijjb H'UB^gwrvcning boughs, 
and Wreathing Mpgi for Hie head of, 
one little creatiA'gmeng.theiq who was \ 
the pet aud jPSjffting of the rest, l 


heard this same lady and her niece, in 
pacing up and down a sheltered nook 
close by, speak of herself. 

“Is Florence an orphan like me, 
aunt ? ” sftid the child. 

“No, my Iqve. She has no mother, 
but her father is living.^’ 

“Isishe in mourning for her poor 
mamma now ? ” inquired the child, 
quickly. 

“No; for her only brother.” 

“ Has she no other brother ?” 

“None.” 

“No sister ?” 

“None.” 

“I am very, very sorry !” said the 
little girl. 

As they stopped soon afterwards to 
watch some boats, and had been silent 
J in the meantime, Florence, who had 
risen when she heard her name, and 
had gathered up her flowers to go and 
meet them, that they might know of 
her being within hearing, resumed her 
i seat and work, expecting to hear no 
j more; but the conversation recom¬ 
menced next moment. 

“Florence is a favourite with every 
, one here, and deserves to be, I am 
| sure,” said the child, earnestly. “Where 
is her papa f 

Tiie aunt replied, after a moment’s 
pause, that she did not know. Her 
tone of voico arrested Florence, who 
had started from her seatStgain ; and 
held her fastened, to the spot, with her 
work hastily caught up to her bosom, 
and her two bands saving it from being 
scattered on 0ie ground. 

“He is in England I hope, aunt 1 ” 
said tbe child. 

“ I believe so. "Yea ; I know be is, 
indeed.” 

“Has 1ft ever been here ?” 

“ I believe not. No.” 

“ Is he coming here to se% her ?” 

< “I believe not.” 

“ Is he lame, or blind, or ill, aunt ?” 
asked the child. ' 

The flowers that Florence held to her 
breast began to fall when she heard 
those words, so wonderingly spoken. 
She held them oloser; and her fade 
hung down upon them. 

“Kate,” said the lady, after another 
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moment of silence, ‘ 1 1 will tell you the 
whole truth about Florence as I hare 
heard it, and believe it to be. Tell no 
one else, my dear, because jt may be 
little known here, and your doing so 
would give her pain.” • 

“I never %ill !” < exclaimed the 
child. s 

“I know you never will,” returned 
the lady. ‘ ‘ I can trust yon as myself. 
1 fear then, Kate, that Florence’s father 
cares little for her, very seldom sees 
her, never was kind to her in her life, 
and now quite shuns her and avoids 
her. She would love him dearly if he 
would suffer her, but he will not — 
though for no fault of her’s ; and she is 
greatly to be loved and pitied by all 
gentle hearts.” 

More of the flowers that Florence 
held, fell scattering on the ground ; 
those that remained were wet, but not 
with dew ; and her face dropped upon 
her laden hands. 

‘‘Poor Florence! Dear, good Flo¬ 
rence !” cried the child. 

“Do you know why I have told you 
this, Kate t ” said the lady. 

‘ ‘ That I may be very kind to her, 
and take great rare to try to please her. 
Is that the reason, aunt 1” 

“ Partly,” said the lady, “but not 
all. Though we see her bo cheerful; 
with a pleasant smile for every one ; 
ready to oblige ns. all, and bearing her 
part in every amusement here : she can 
hardly be quite happy, do you think she 
can, Kate T’ '. 

“ X am afraid not,” said the little 
girl. 

“And you can understand,” pur¬ 
sued the lady, ‘ ‘ why her observation of 
children who have parents who are 
lend of them, and proud of them—like 
many here, jpst now—should make her 
sorrowful in secret ? ” 

“Yes, dear aunt,” said the child* 
“f understand that very well. Poor 
Florence !” 

More flowers strayed upon the ground, 
and those'she yet held to her breast 
trembled as if a wintry Wind were 
rustling them. 

“My Kate,” said the lady, whose 
voice was serious, but very calm and 


sweet, and had so impressed Florence 
from the first moment of her hearing it, 
“Of all the youthful people here, you 
are her natural aud harmless friend; 
you have not the innocent means, that 
happier children have”— 

11 There are none happier, auut! ” 
exclaimed the child, who seemed to cliug 
about her. 

—“As other children have, dear 
Kate, of reminding her of her mis¬ 
fortune. ' Therefore I would have you, 
when you try to he her little friend, try 
all the more for that, and feel that the 
bereavement yoy sustained — thank 
Heaven ! before you knew its weight— 
gives you claim and hold upon poor 
Florence.” 

“But 1 am not without a parent’s 
love, auut, and I never have been,” 
eaid the child, “ with you.” * 

“However that may be, my dear,” 
returned the lady, “your misfortune is 
a lighter one than Florence's ; for not 
an orphan in the wide world can be so 
deserted as the child who is an outcast 
from a living parent’s love.” 

The flowers were scattered on the 
ground like dustthe empty hands 
were spread upon the face ; aud or¬ 
phaned Florence, shrinking down upon 
the ground, wept long and bitterly. 

But true of heart and resolute in her 
good purpose, Florence held to it as her 
dying mother held by her upon the day 
(hat gave Paul life. Ilq did not know 
how much she loved him. However 
long the lime in coming, and however 
slow the interval, she must try to bring 
that knowledges her father’s heart one 
day or other. Meantime she must be 
careful in no thoughtless word, or look, 
or burst of feeling awakened by any 
chance circumstance, to complain against 
him, or to give occasion for theBe whis- 
pcrS to his prejudice. 

Even in the response she made the 
orphan child, to whom she was at¬ 
tracted strongly, and frhom she had 
such occasion to remember, Florence 
was . mindful of him. If she singled 
her out too plainly (Florence thought) 
from among the rest, she would confirm 
—in one tnind. certainly : perhaps in 
more—the belief that he was cruel aud 
F 
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unnatural. Her own delight was no | 
set-off to this. What she had over¬ 
heard was a reason, not for soothing 
herself, trat for saving him ; and Flo¬ 
rence did it, in pursuance of the study 
of her heart. 

She did so always. If a hook were 
read aloud, anti there were anything iu 
the story that pointed at an unkind 
father, she was in pain for their appli¬ 
cation of it to him ; not for herself. 
So witli any trifle of an interlude that 
was acted, or picture that was shown, 
or game that was played, among them. 
The occasions for such tenderness to¬ 
wards him were so marly, that her mind 
misgave her often, it would iudecd be 
better to go hack to the old house, and 
live again within the shadow of its dull 
walls, undisturbed. How few who saw 
sweet Florence, in her spring of woman- 
. flood, Iho modest little queen of those 
small revels, imagined ivliat a load of 
sacred care lay heavy in her breast! 
How few of those who stiffened in her 
father’s freezing atmosphere, suspected 
what a heap of fiery coals was piled 
upon his head! 

Florence pursued Jier study patiently, 
and, failing to acquire the secret of the 
nameless grace she sought, among the 
youthful company who were assembled 
in the house, often walked out alone, in 
tlio early morning, among the children 
of the poor. But still Bhe found them 
all too far advanced to learn from. 
They bad won their household places 
long ago, and did not stand without, as 
she did, with a bar acroBS the door. 

There was one man whom she several 
times observed at work very early, and 
often with a girl of about her own age 
seated near him. Ho was a very poor 
man, who soemed to have no regular 
employment, bufc now went roaming 
about the banks of the river when the 
tide was low, lookiq&jji£ for hits and 
scraps in the mudJl|Kfew workeij at 
tlie unpr'Ouism^|ttJ& patch of garden- 
ground before . jBEfittagcj, and now 
tinkered up a >jjgfpEble old boat that 
belonged to bSjpFor did some job of 
that kind fo^,» neighbour, as chance 
occurred. JNSatever the. manjs labour, 
the girl wjjrbever employed; hut sat, 


when she was with him, in a listless, 
moping state, and idle. 

Florence had often wished to speak 
to this man ; yet she had never taken 
courage to So so, as he made no move¬ 
ment towards *ber. But one morning 
when she happened to dime upon him 
suddenly* from a by-path among some 
pollard willows which terminated in the 
little shelving piece of stony ground 
that lay between his dwelling and the 
water, where he was bonding over a 
fire lie had made to caulk the old boat 
which was lying bottom upward^, close 
by, be raised his head at the sound of her 
footstep, and gave her Good morning. 

“ Good morning,” said Florence, ap¬ 
proaching nearer, “you are at work 
early.” 

“I’d be glad to bo often at work 
earlier, Miss, if I had work to do.” 

‘ Is it so hard to get ? ” asked 
Florence. 

“I find it so,” replied the man. 

Florence glanced to where the girl 
was sitting, -drawn together, with her 
elbows on her knees, and her chin on 
her hands, and said : 

“Is that your daughter ? ” 

He raised his head quickly, and look¬ 
ing towards the girl with a brightened 
face, nodded to her, and said “Yes.” 
Florence looked towards her too, and 
gave her a kind salutatiSSu ; the girl 
muttered something in return, ungra¬ 
ciously and sullenly. 

“Is she iu want of employment 
also ? ” said Florence. 

The man .shook his head. “'No, 
Miss,” he said. “I work for both.” 

“Are there only you two, then?” 
inquired Florence. 

“Only us two,” said the man. “Her 
mother has been dead these ten year. 
Martha! ” (he lifted up his head again, 
and whistled to her) “Won’t you say a 
tford to the pretty young lady ?" 

Tho girl made an impatient gesture 
with her cowering shoulders, and turned 
her head another way. Ugly, mis¬ 
shapen, peevish, ill-conditioned, ragged, 
dirty—but beloved ! Oh, yes! Florence 
had seen her father’s look tJwards her, 
and she knew whose look it had no 
likeness to. • 
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“I’m afraid she’s worse this morn¬ 
ing, my poor girl! ” said the man, 
suspending his work, mid contemplating 
his ill-favoured chil^ wi£h a com¬ 
passion that was the more tender for 
being rough. * 

“She is ill,\hen !’’.said Florence. 

The man drew a deep si^h. “I 
don’t believe my Martha’s had five 
short days’ good health,” he answered, 
looking at her still, “in as many long 
years,” 

“ Aye ! and moro than that, John,” 
said .'^neighbour, who had come down 
to help him with the boat. 

“ More than that, you say, do yon?” 
cried the other, pushing back his bat¬ 
tered hat, and drawing his hand across 
his forehead. “ Very like. It seems a 
long, long time.” 

“And the more the time,” pursued 
the neighbour, “the more you’ve fa¬ 
voured and humoured her, John, ’till 
she’s got to be a burden to herself, and 
everybody else.” 

“ Not to me,” said her father, falling 
to his work again. “ Not to me.” 

Florence could feel—who better ?— 
how truly he spoke. She drew a little 
closer to him, and would have been 
glad to touch his rugged hand, and 
thank him for his goodness to the miser¬ 
able object |bat lie looked upon with 
eyes so di%rent from any other man’s. 

“Who would favour my poor girl— 
to call it favouring—if / didn’t ? ” said 
the father. , 

“Aye, aye,” cried the neighbour. 
“In reason, John. Bufr you! You 
rob yourself to give to her. You bind 
yourself hand and foot on her account. 
You make your life miserable along of 
her. And what does she care! You 
don’t believe she knows it ? ” 

The fatltfjr lifted up his head again, 
and whistled to her. Martha mq^le 
the same impatient gesture with her 
crouching shoulders, iu reply; and he 
was glad and happy. 

“ Only for that, Miss,” said the 
neighboifr, with a smile, in which there 
ivaa more /)f. secret sympathy than he 
expressed ; “ only to get that, he never 
lets her out of his sight-! ” 

“Because the day’ll'come, and has 


been coming a long while,” observed 
the other, bending .low over his work, 
“when to get half as much from that 
unfort’nate child of mine—to get the 
trembling of a finger, or tho waving of 
a hair—would be to raise the dead.” 

Florence softly put sopie money near 
his hand on the old boat, and left him. 

And now Florence began to ; hink, 
if she were to fall ill, if she were to 
fade like her dear brother, would he 
then know that she had loved him ; 
would sho then grow dear to him ; 
would he come to her bedside, when 
she was weak and dim of sight, and 
take her into his embrace, and cancel 
all the past ? Would he so forgive her, 
in that changed condition, for not 
having been able to lay open her childish 
heart to him, as to make it easy to re¬ 
late with what emotions she had gone 
out of his room that night; what she 
had meant to Imy if she had had the 
courage; and how she had endeavoured, 
afterwards, to learn the way she never 
knew in infancy ? 

Yes, sho thought if she were dying, 
he would relent. She thought, that if 
she lay, serene and not unwilling to 
depart, upon the bed that was cur¬ 
tained round with recollections of their 
darling boy, he would be touched home, 
and would say, “Dear Florence, live 
for me, and we will Jove each other as 
we might have done, and be as happy 
as we might have been these many 
years !” She thought that if she heard 
such words from him, and liad her arms 
clasped round him, she could answer 
with a smile, “It is too late for any¬ 
thing hut this ; I never could he 
happier, dear father ! ” and so leave 
him, with a blessing on her lips. 

The golden water she remembered on 
the wall, appeared flb Florence, in tho 
light t)f such reflections, only as a cur¬ 
rent flowing on to rest, and to a region 
where the dear ones, gone before, were 
waiting, hand in hand; and often when 
she looked* upoi> the 'darker river rip¬ 
pling at her feet, she thought with 
awful wonder, but not terror, of that 
river which her brother had so often 
said wa# bearing him away. 

The father and his sick daughter 
p 2 
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ii-ore yet fresh in Florence’s mirnl, and, 
indeed, that incident was not a week 
old, when Sir Barnet and Jiis lady 
floing out walking in the lanes one 
afternoon, proposed to her to boar them 
company. Florence readily consenting, 
Lady Skettles ordered out young Barnet 
as a matter of course. For nothing 
delighted Lady Skettles so much, as 
beholding her eldest son with Florence j 
on his arm. 

Barnet, to soy the truth, appeared 
to entertain an opposite sentiment on 
the subject, and on such occasions fre¬ 
quently expressed himself audibly, 
though indefinitely, in reference to “a 
parcel of girls.” As it was not easy to 
raffle her bweet temper, however, Flo¬ 
rence generally reconciled the young 
gentleman to his fate after a few mi¬ 
nutes, and they strolled on amicably : 
Lady Skettles and Sir Barnet following, 
in a state of perfect complacency and 
high gratification. 

This was the order of .procedure on 
tho afternoon in question : and Florence 
had almost succeeded in overruling tho 
present objections of Skettles junior to 
liis destiny, when a gentleman on horse¬ 
back came riding by, looked at them 
earnestly as he passed, drew in his rein, 
wheeled round, and came riding back 
again, hat in hand. 

The gentleman had looked particu¬ 
larly at -Florence ; and when the little 
party stopped, on his riding hack, he 
bowed to her before saluting Sir Barnet 
and his lady. Florence had no remem¬ 
brance of having ever seen him, hut she 
started involuntarily when heoameuear 
her, and drew hack. 

1 ‘ My horse is perfectly quiet, I assure 
you,” said thd gentleman. 

It was not that, hut something in the 
gentleman himselfJ-F’lorence could not 
have said what-t-that made her aecoil 
as if she h^dpsen stung. 

”1 liavetj&l honour to address Mies 
Domliey, J,j|(lieve ?” said the gentle¬ 
man, mutt persuasive smile.. 

On Ptwige inclining her head, he 
added, TjjSi' Ilft me is Caiker. I can 
hardly HSjpe to be remembered by Miss 
. DombejjpJxcept by name. ■ Carter.” 

Fiortwe, sensible of a strange in¬ 


clination to shiver, though the day was 
hot, presented him to her host and 
hostess; by whom he was very gra¬ 
ciously received. 

“ I beg pardon,” said Mr. Carkor, 
“a thousand tifties ! But I am going 
down to-morrow ^orning^to Mr. Dom- 
bey, at L&mington, and if Miss Dom- 
bey can intrust me with any commis¬ 
sion, need I say bow very happy I shall 
be' 

Sir Barnet immediately divining that 
Florence would desire to write«a letter 
to her father, proposed to return and 
besought Mr. Darker to come home and 
dine in his riding gear. Mr. Darker 
had the misfortune to be engaged to 
dinner, but if Miss Dora bey wished to 
write, nothing would delight him more 
than to accompany them back, and to 
be her faithful slave in waiting as long 
as she pleased. As lie said this with 
his widest smile, and bent down close 
to her to pat his horse's neck, Florence, 
meeting his eyes, saw, rather than heard 
him say, “There is no news of the 
ship !” 

Confused, frightened, shrinking from 
Mm, aud not even sure that he had 
said those words, for he seemed to have 
shown them to her in some extraordi¬ 
nary maimer through his smile, instead 
of uttering them, Florence ^faintly said 
j that she was obliged to hug, but she 
’ would not write ,* she had nothing to 
fny. 

“Nothing to send. Miss Dumbey ?” 
said the man of teeth. 
i “ Nothing,”*said Florence, “ but my 

, —but my dear love—if you please.” 

Disturbed as Florence was, she raised 
her eyes to his face with an imploring 
and expressive look, that plainly be- 
| sought him, if he knew—which he as 
i plainly did—that any message between 
I her and her father was an uncommon 
charge, but that one most of all, to 
spare her. Mr. Darker smiled and 
bowed low', and being charged by Sir 
Barnet with the best compliments of 
himself and Lady Skettles, took bis 
leavo, and roAcaway : leaving a favour-« 
able impression on that worthy couple. 
Florence was seized with such a shudder 
as he went, that Sir Barnet, adopting 
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the popular superstition, supposed some- I stant, looked back, and bowed, and 
body was passing over her grave. Mr. J disappeared, as if ho rodo off to the 
Corker, turning a corner , on the in- j churchyard, straight, to do it. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ST RANG 1C NEWS 

Captain Cuttle, though no slug¬ 
gard, did not turn so early on the morn¬ 
ing after he had seen Sol Gills, through 
the shop-window, writing in the par¬ 
lour, with the Midshipman upon the 
counter, and Rol» the Grinder making 
up his bed below it, but that the clocks 
struck six as he raised himself on his 
elbow, and took a survey of his little 
chamber. The Captain’s eyes must 
have done severe duty, if he usually 
opened them as wide on awaking as he 
did that morning; and were but roughly 
rewarded for their vigilance, if ho ge¬ 
nerally rubbed them half as hard. But 
the occasion was no common one, for 
Rob the Grinder had certainly never 
.stood in the doorway of Captain Cuttle’s 
bed-room before, and in it he stood 
then, panting at the Captain, with a 
Hushed and touzled air of bed about 
him, that greatly heightened both his 
colour and*exprcssion. 

“Holloa!” roared the Captain. 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

Before Rob could stammer ^ word in 
answer, Captain Cuttle turned out, all 
in a heap, and covered the boy's mouth 
with his hand. 

“ Steady my lad,” said the Captain, 
“don’t ye speak a word to me as 
yet! ” 

The Captaiu, looking at his visitor 
m great 6msternation, gently shoul¬ 
dered him into the next room, after 
laying this injunction upon him ; and 
disappearing for a few moments, forth¬ 
with returned in the blue suit. Hold- 
l ag up hjs hand in token of the injunc¬ 
tion not yet being token ,off, Captain 
Cuttle walked up to the cupboard, and 
]toured himself out a dram ; a counter¬ 
part of which he handed,to the messen¬ 
ger. The Captain then stood himself! 


OP UNCLE .SOL. 

| up in a corner, against the wall, as if 
to forestal the possibility of being 
| knocked backwards by the coinmuni - 
I cation that wa9 to be made to him ; 
j and having swallowed his liquor, with 
his eyes fixed on the messenger, and his 
face as pale as his face could be, requested 
hirq to “ heave a head.” 

* ‘ Do you mean, tell you, Captain ! ” 
asked Rob, who had been greatly im¬ 
pressed by these precautions. 

“Aye !” said the Captain. 

“Well, sir,” said Rob, “Iaintgot 
much to tell. But look here !” 

Rob produced a bundle of keys. The 
Captain surveyed them, remained in his 
corner, and surveyed the messenger. 

“And look here 1” pursued Hob. 

The boy produced a sealed packet, 
which Captain Cuttle stared at as he 
had stared at the keys. 

“When I woke this morning, Cap¬ 
tain,” said Rob, “which was about a 
quarter after five, I found these on my 
pillow. The shop-dobr was unbolted 
and unlocked, and Mr. Gills gone.” 

“Gone !” roared the Captain. 

“Flowed, sir,” returned Rob. 

The Captain’s voice was so tremend¬ 
ous, and lie came out of his corner with 
such way on him, that Rob retreated 
before him into another comer: holding 
out the keys and packet, to prevent 
himself from being run down. 

“‘For Captain Cuttle,’ sir,” cried 
Rob, ‘ ‘ is on the keys, and on the packet 
tod. Upon my wordrfind honour, Cap¬ 
tain Cuttle^ I don’t know anything more 
about it. I wifih I may die if I do ! 
Here’s a sitiwation for a lad that’s just 
got a sitiwation,” cried the unfortunate 
Grinder^screwing his cuff into his face: 

“ his master bolted with his place, and 
him blamed for it! ’’ 
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These lamentations had reference to 
Captain Cuttle’s gaze, or rather glare, 
which was full of vague suspicions, 
threatenings, and denunciations. Tak¬ 
ing the proffered packet from lim hand, 
the Captain opened it and read as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“My dear Ned Cuttle. Enclosed is 
my will !” The Captain turned it over, 
with a doubtful look—“and Testa¬ 
ment.—•‘Where’s the Testament ?” said 
the Captain, instantly impeaching the 
ill-fated Grinder. “ What have you 
done with that, my lad ?” 

“/ never see it,” whimpered Rob. 
“Don’t keep on suspecting an innocent 
lad, Captain. I never touched the 
Testament.” 

Captain Cuttle shook his head, im¬ 
plying that somebody must be made 
answerable for it; and gravely pro¬ 
ceeded :— 

“Which don’t break open for a year, 
or until you have decisive intelligence 
of my dear Walter, who is dear to you, 
Ned, too, I am sure.” The Captain 
paused and shook his head in some 
emotjon; then, as ji re-establishment 
of his dignity iu this trying position, 
looked with exceeding sternness at the 
Grinder. “If you should never hear 
of me, or see me more, Ned, remember 
an old friend as he will remember you 
to the last—kindly; and at least until 
the j>criod I have mentioned has ex¬ 
pired, keep a home in the old place for 
Walter. There are no debts, the loan 
from Dorabey’s house is paid off, and 
all my keys I send with tjiis. Keep 
this quiet, and make no inquiry for me; 
it is useless. So no more, dear Ned, 
from your true friend, Solomon Gills.” 
The Captain took a long breath, and 
then read these \vords, written below ; 
“ ‘The boy Rob, well recommended, as 
I told -you, from Dorn bey’s house. If 
all else should come to the hammer, 
take care, N^d,*of the little Midsliip- 
Tnan,^* v.i-v" 

To. eoave#’ to posterity any idea of 
the manner In which the Captain, after 
turning thus letter over and over, and 
reading it a score of times, down in 
his chair, and held a court-martial on; 
the subject in his own mind, would re- j 


quire the united genius of all the great 
men, who, discarding their own unto¬ 
ward days, have determined to go down 
to posterity, and have never got there. 
At first the Captain was too much con¬ 
founded and distressed think of any- 
think bfit the letter itself; and even 
when his thoughts began to glance upon 
the various attendant facts, they might, 
perhaps, as well have occupied them¬ 
selves with their former theme, for any 
light they reflected on them. In this 
state of mind, Captain Cuttle having 
the Grinder before the court, and no 
| one else, found it a great relief to de- 
; cide, generally, that he was an object 
! of suspicion : which the Captain so 
| clearly expressed in his visage, that 
| Rob remonstrated. 

“ Oh, don’t, Captain !” cried the 
Grinder. ‘ * I wonder how you can ! 

| what have I done to be looked at, like 
; that ?” 

My lad,” said Captain Cuttle, 
“don’t you sing out afore you’re hurt. 
And don't you commit yourself, what 
ever you do.” 

“I haven’t been and committed 
'nothing, Captain;” answered Rob. 

“ Keep her free, then,” said the Cap¬ 
tain, impressively, “ and ride easy.” 

With a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility imposed upon him, and the 
necessity of thoroughly fathoming this 
mysterious affair, as became a man in 
his relations with the parties, Captain 
j Cuttle resolved to go down and examine 
! the premises, and to keep the Grinder 
I with him. 'Considering that youth as 
under arrest at present, the Captain was 
in some doubt whether it might not be 
expedient to handcuff him, or tie his 
| ankles together, or attach a weight to 
his legs, but not being clear as to the 
legality of such formalities,* the Captain 
decided merely to hold him by the 
shoulder all the way, and knock him 
down if he made any objection. 

However, he made none, and conse¬ 
quently got to the Instrument-maker’s 
house without being placed under any 
more stringent restraint* As the 
shutters were not yet taken down, the 
Captain’s first care was to have the shop 
opened ; and when the daylight was 
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freely admitted, he proceeded, with its 
aid, to further investigation. 

The Captain’s first care was to es¬ 
tablish himself in a chair to toe shop, 
as President of the solemn tribunal that 
was sitting within him ; and to require 
Bub to lie down in his bed jjnder the 
counter, show exactly where he dis¬ 
covered the keys and packet when he 
awoke, how lie found the door when he 
went to try it, how he started off to 
Brig Place—cautiously preventing the 
latter imitation from being carried far¬ 
ther than the threshold—and so on to 
the end of the chapter. When all this 
had been done several times, the Cap¬ 
tain shook his head and seemed to think 
the matter had a bad look. 

Next, the Captain, with some indis¬ 
tinct idea of finding a body, instituted 
a strict search over tile whole house ; 
groping in the cellars with a lighted 
candle, thrusting his hook behind doors, 
bringing his head into violent contact 
with beams, and covering himself with 
cobwebs. Mounting up to the old man’s 
bed-room, they found that he had not 
lieen in bod on the previous night, but 
had merely lain down on the coverlet, as 
was evident from the impression yet re¬ 
maining there. 

“And I think, Captain,” said Boh, 
looking round the room, “that when 
Mr. (dills was going in and out so often, 
these last few days, lie was taking little 
things away, piecemeal, not to attract'] 
attention. ” 

“Aye!” said the Captain* myste¬ 
riously. “ Why so, my lad ?” 

‘ 'Why,” returned Bob, looking about, 

11 1 don’t see his shaving tackle. Nor his 
brushes, Captain. Nor no shirts. Nor 
yet his shoes.” 

As each of these articles was men¬ 
tioned, Certain Cuttle took particular 
notice of the corresponding department 
of the Grinder, lest he should appear to 
have been in recent use, or should prove 
to be in present possession thereof. 
But Bob had no occasion to shave, cer¬ 
tainly was not brushed, »nd wore the 
clothes he*hnd worn for a long time paBt, 
Beyond all possibility of mistake. 

“And what should_yon say” said | 
the Captain — “not committing your-1 


'self —about his time of sheering off? 
Hey ? ” 

“Why, I think, Captain,” returned 
Bob, ‘ ‘ that he must have gone pretty 
soon after I began to snore. ” 

“ What o’clock was that ? ” said the 
Captain, prepared to be.very particular 
about the exact time. 

“ How can I tell, Captain 1 ” an¬ 
swered Bob. I only know that I’m a 
heavy sleeper at first, and a light one 
towards morning; and if Mr. Gills 
had come through the shop near day¬ 
break, though ever so much on tip-toe, 

I ’in pretty sure I should have heard 
him shut the door at all events.” 

On mature consideration of this evi¬ 
dence, Captain Cuttle began to think 
that the Instrument-maker must havo 
vanished of his own accord ; to which 
logical conclusion he was assisted by 
the letter addressed to himself, which, 
as being unquestionably in the old 
man’s handwriting, would seem, with 
no great forcing, to bear the construc¬ 
tion, that he arranged of his own will, 
to go, and so went. The Captain had 
next to consider where and why ? and 
as there was no Vay whatsoever that 
he saw to the solution of the first dif¬ 
ficulty, he confined his meditations to 
the second. 

Kcmomhering the old man’s curious 
manner, and the farewell he had taken 
of him : unaccountably fervent at the 
time, hut quite intelligible now: a 
terrible apprehension strengthened on 
the Captain, that, overpowered by his 
anxieties and regrets for Walter, ho 
had been driven to commit suicide. 
Unequal to the wear and tear of daily 
life, as he had often professed himself 
to he, and shaken as he no doubt was 
by the uncertainty and deferred hope 
he had undergone, it seemed no vio¬ 
lently strained misgiving, but only too 
probable. 

‘Free from debt, aqd with no fear for 
his personal )iberty„or" the seizure of 
his goods, whatselse but such a state of 
madness could have hurried him away 
alone and secretly ? As to his carrying 
some apparel with him, if he had really 
done so--—and they were not even sure 
of that — he might have done so, the 
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Captain argued, to prevent inquiry, to rnises of Solomon (fills himself, and 
distract attention from his probable would go into the instrument business, 
fate, or to ease the very mind that was and see what came of it. 
now revolving all these possibilities. But us (this step involved the re- 
Such, reduced into plain language, and linquishmsnt f of his apartments at 
condensed within a small eompass, Mrs. Mac Stinger's, and^he knew that 
was the final .result and substance of resolute^ woman. would never bear of 
Captain Cuttle's deliberations : which his deserting them, the Captain took 
took a long time to arrive at this the desperate determination of running 
pass, and were, like some more public away. 

deliberations, very discursive and die- "Now, look ye here, my lad,” said 
orderly. the Captain to Rob, when be bad 

Dejected and despondent in the ex- matured this notable scheme, “to- 
treme, Captain Cuttle felt it just to morrow, I shan ’t bo found in this 
release Rob from the arrest in which here roadstead till night — not till 
he had placed him, and to enlarge arter midnight p’raps. But you keep 
him, subject to a kind of honourable watch’ tiy you hear me knock, ami 
inspection which he still resolved to the moment you do, turn-to, and open 
exercise; and having hired a man, the door.” 

from Brogley the Broker, to sit in the “Very good, Captain,” said Rob. 

shop during their absence, the Captain, “You’ll continue to be rated on 

taking Rob with him, issued forth upon this here books,” pursued the Captain 
a dismal quest after the mortal remains condescendingly, “and I don’t say but 
of Solomon (fills. what you may get promotion, if you 

Not a station-house or bone-honse, and me should pull together with a 
or work-house iri the metropolis escaped will. But the moment you hear mo 
a visitation from the hard glazed hat. knock to-morrow night, whatever time 
Along the wharves, among the shipping, it is, turn-to and show yourself smart 
on the bank-side, u{> the river, down witli the door.” 
the river, here, there, everywhere, it “I’ll be sure to do it, Captain,” 
went gleaming where men were thickest, replied Rob. 

like the hero’s helmet ill an epic battle. “Because you understand,” resumed 
For a whole week the Captain read of the Captain, coming hack,again to en- 
ull the found and missing people in all force this charge upon his mind, "there 
the newspapers and handbills, and may be, for anything I can say, a chase; 
went forth on expeditions at all hours- and I might he took while I was wait- 
uf the day to identify Solomon (fills, in ing, if yop didn’t show yourself smart 
poor little ship-hoys who had fallen with tilt- door. 

overboard, and in tall foreigners witbj Rob again’' assured the Captain that 
dark beards who had taken poison— he would be prompt and wakeful; and 
“to make sure," Captain Cuttle said, the Captain having made this prudent 
“ that it warn’t him.” It is a sure arrangement, went home to Mrs. Mae- 
tbing that it never was, and that Stinger’s for the last time, 
the good Captain had no other satis- The sense the Captain had of its 
faction. * being the last time, and of> the awful 

Captain Cuttle at last abandoned purpose hidden beneath his blue waist- 
thesc attempts as hopeless, and set coat, inspired him with such a mortal 
himself to consoler,,xtjiat was to ‘ bo dread of Mrs. Mac Stinger, that the 
done next. After several new perusals sound of that lady’s foot downstairs at 
of his poor friend’s IffObr, hi considered any time of the day, was sufficient to 
that tlm ~ ’illqinjlpfi f “a home in throw him into a fit of trembling. It 
the old place jdP 'Walter ” was the fell out, too, that Mrs. Mac Stinger 
primary duty imposed u|>nn him. was in a charming temper—mild and 
Therefore, the Captain’s' decision was, placid as a house-lamb; and Captain 
that he would keep house on the pre- Cuttle’s conscience suffered terrible 
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twinges, when she came up to inquire 
if she could cook him nothing for his 
dinner. 

“ A nice small kidney-padding now, 
Cap’en Cuttle,” said,his landlady: 
“ or a sheeps heart. Don’t mind my 
trouble.” ■ t 

“ No thank ’cc, Ma’am,” returned 
the Captain. 

“ Ha-re a roast fowl,” said Mrs. 
Mac Stinger, “ with a bit of weal stuf¬ 
fing and some egg sauce. Come, 
Cap’en Cuttle ! (Jive yourself a little 
treat. !■ ” 

“No thank'ee, Ma’am,” returned 
the Captain very humbly. 

“I’m sure you’re out of sorts, and 
want to be stimulated,” said Mrs. Mac 
Stinger. “ Why not have, for once in 
a way, a bottle, of sherry wine?" 

“ Well, Ma’am,” rejoined the Cap¬ 
tain, “if you’d bo so good as take a 
glass or two, 1 think I would try that. 
Would you do me the favour, Ma’am,” 
said the Captain, torn to pieces by his 
conscience, ‘ 1 to accept a quarter ’a rent 
a-head?” 

“And why so, Cap’en Cuttle?” re¬ 
torted Mrs. Mac Stinger—sharply, os 
the Captain thought. 

The Captain was frightened to death. 
“If you would, Ma’am,” he said with 
submission,»“ it would oblige me. I 
can’t keep my money very well. It 
pays itself out. I should take it kind 
if you’d comply. ” 

“Well, Cap’en Cuttle,” said the 
unconscious Mac Stinger^ fStming her 
hands, ‘ 1 you can do as you please. 
It’s not for me, with my family, to 
refuse, no more than it is to ask. ” 

"And would yon, Ma’am,” said the 
Captain, taking down the tin canister 
in which he kept his cash, from the 
top-shelf o# the cupboard, “ be so good 
»a offer eighteen-pence a-piece to the 
little family all round ? If you could 
make it convenient, Ma’am, to pass the 
word presently for them children to 
come for’ard, in a body, I should be 
glad to see’em.” , 

• These imaoeent Mao Stingers were so 
many daggers to the Captain’s breast, 
when they appeared in a swarm, and 
tore at him with the confiding trust¬ 


fulness he so little deserved. The eye 
of Alexander Mac Stinger, who had 
been his favourite, was insupportable 
to'the Captain; the voice of Juliana 
Mac Stinger, who was the picture of 
her mother, made a coward of him. 

Captain Cuttle kept up appearances, 
nevertheless, tolerably well, and for an 
hour or two was very hardly used and 
roughly handled by the young Mac 
Stingers : who in their childish frolics, 
did a little damage also to the glazed 
hat, by sittting in it, two a^ a time, as 
in a nest, and drumming on the inside 
of the crown Vith their shoes. At 
length the Captain sorrowfully dis¬ 
missed them : taking leave of these 
cherubs with the poignant remorse and 
grief of a man who was going to 
execution. 

In the silence of night, the Captain 
packed up his heavier property in a 
chest, which ho locked, intending to 
leave it there, in all probability for 
ever, hut on the forlorn chance of one 
day finding a man sufficiently bold and 
desperate to come and ask for it. Of 
his lighter necessaries, the Captain 
made a bundle; and disposed his plato 
about his person, ready for (light. At 
the hour of midnight, when Brig 
Place was buried in Rlumber, and Mm. 
Mao Stinger was lulled in sweet ob¬ 
livion, with her infants’around her, the 
guilty Captain, stealing down on tiptoe, 
in tho dark, opened the door, closed 
it softly after him, and took to his 
heels. 

Pursued by the image of Mrs. Mae 
Stinger springing out of bed, and, 
regardless of costume, following and 
bringing him hack ; pursued also by a 
consciousness of his enormous crime; 
Captain Cuttle held qp at a great pace, 
and allowed no grass to grow under his 
feet, between Brig Place and the 
Instrument-maker’s door. It opened 
wh'en he knocked— fo» Hob was on the 
watch—and when it /was bolted and 
locked behind 'him, Captain Cuttle 
felt comparatively Bafe. 

“Whew!” cried the Captain, looking 
round him, “ It’s a breather !" 

“Nothing the matter, is there, Cap¬ 
tain ?” cried the gaping Rob. 
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“No, no!” said Captain Cuttle, 
after changing colour, and listening: to 
a passing footstep in the street. “But 
mind ye, my lad j if any lady, except 
cither of them two as you see t’other 
day, ever comes and asks for Cap’en 
Cuttle, he surer to report no person of 
that name known, nor never heard of 
here; observe them orders, will you ?” 

“I’ll take care, Captain,” returned 
Rob. 

“You might say—if you liked,” 
hesitated the Captain, “that you’d 
read in the paper that a Cap’en of 
that name was gout to Australia, 
emigrating, along with a whole ship’s 
complement of people as had all swore 
never to come back no more.” 

Rob nodded his understanding of 
these instructions ; and Captain Cuttle 
promising to make a man of 1dm if he 
obeyed orders, dismissed him, yawn¬ 
ing, to lifs bed under the counter, and 
went aloft to the chamber of Solomon 
Gills. 

What the Captain suffered next day, 
whenever a bonnet passed, or how often 
he darted out of the shop to elude 
imaginary Mac Stingers, and sought 
safety in the attic, cannot be told. 
But to avoid the fatigues attendant on 
this means of self-preservation, the 
Captain curtained the glass door of 
communication between the bhop and 
parlour, on the inside, fitted a key to 
it from the bunSh that had been sept" 
to him ; and cut a small hole of espial 
in the wall. The advantage of this 
fortification is obvious. On a bonnet* 
appearing, the Captain instantly slipped 
into his garrison, locked himself up, 
and took a. secret observation of the 
enemy. Finding it a false alarm, the 
Captain instantly slipped out again. 
And the bonnets in the street were so 
very numerous, and alarms were so in¬ 


separable from their appearance, that 
the Captain was almost incessantly 
slipping in and out all day long. 

Captain Aittle found time, however, 
in the midst *f this fatiguing service 
to inspect the stock ; in connexion with 
which hp had the general idea (very 
laborious to Rob) that too much fric¬ 
tion could not be bestowed upou it, and 
that it could not be made too bright. 
He also ticketed a few attractive look¬ 
ing articles at a venture, at prices 
ranging from ten shillings to fifty 
pounds, and exposed them in the win¬ 
dow to the great astonishment of the 
public. 

After effecting these improvements, 
Captain Cuttle, surrounded by the in¬ 
struments, began to feel scientific : and 
looked up at the stars at night, through 
the skylight, when he was smoking his 
pipe in the little hack parlour before 
going to bed, as if he had established a 
kind of property in them. As a 
tradesman in the city, too, he began 
to have an interest in the Lord Mayor, 
and the Sheriffs, and in Public Com¬ 
panies ; and felt bound to read the 
quotations of the Funds every day, 
though he was unable to make out, on 
any principle of navigation, what the 
figures meant, and could have very well 
dispensed with the fraction!. Florence, 
the Captain waited on,» with his 
strange news of Uncle Sol, immediately 
after taking possession of the Midship¬ 
man ; bat. she was away from home. 
So the Captqin sat himself down in his 
altered station of life, with no com 
pany but Rob the Gjyinder ; and losing 
count of time, as men do when groat 
changes oome upon them, thought 
musingly of Walter, and of Solomon 
Gills, and even of Mrs. Mao Stinger 
herself, as among the things that had 
been. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


SI1AD0WS OF THE 

“ Yodr most obedient, Sir, '* said the 
Major. “Damme, Sir, a friend of my 
friend Dombey’s is a friend of mine, 
and I?m glad to see you ! ” 

“I am infinitely obliged, darker,” 
explained Mr. Dombey, “to Major 
Bagstock, for his company and con¬ 
versation. Major Bugstock has ren¬ 
dered me great service, Carker.” 

Mr. Carker the Manager, liat in 
hand, just arrived at Leamington, and 
just introduced to the Major, showed 
the Major his whole double rango of 
teeth, and trusted he might take the 
liberty of thanking him with all his 
heart for having effected so great an 
improvement in Mr. Dombey’s looks 
and spirits. ■ 

“By Gad, Sir,” said the Major, in 
reply, “there are no thanks due to 
me, for it’s a give and take affair. A 
great creature"Tike our TrieniT Bombey, 
Sir,” said the Major, lowering his voice, 
but not lowering it so much as to render 
it inaudible to that gentloman, “can¬ 
not help improving and exalting his 
friends. H« strengthens and invigorates 
a man, Sir, does Dombey, in his moral 
nature.” 

Mr. Carker snapped at Uuj expres¬ 
sion. In his moral natuMf , **Exactly. 
The very words he had 'been on the 
point of suggesting. 

“ Bnt when my friend Dombey, Sir,” 
added the Major, “talks to you of 
Major Bagstock, I must crave leave to 
set him and you right. He means 
plain Joe,* Sir—Joey B.—Josh. Bag- 
stock—Joseph—rough and tough Old 
J., Sir. At your service.” 

Mr. Carker's excessively friendly in¬ 
clinations towards the Major, and Mr. 
Oarker’s_ admiration of his roughness, 
toughness, and plainness, gleamed out 
»f every tooth in Mr. Carker’s head. 

“And now, Sir,” said the Major, 
“yon and Dombey have the devil's own 
amount of business to talk over.” 


TAST AND FUTURE. 

“By no means, Major,” observed 
Mr. Dombey. 

“Dombey,” said the Major defiantly, 
“ I know better ; a man of your marl; 

•—the Colossus of commerce—is not to 
bo interrupted. Your moments are 
precious. We shall meet at dinner¬ 
time. In the interval, Old Joseph will 
be scarce. The dinner hour is a sharp 
seven, Mr. Carker.” 

With that, the Ma jor, greatly swollen 
as to his face, withdrew'; but imme¬ 
diately putting in his head at the door 
again, said : 

“ I beg your pardon. Dombey, have 
you arty message to ’em ? ” 

Mr. Dombey in some embarrassment, 
and not without a glance at the cour¬ 
teous keeper of his business confidence, 
intrusted the Major with his compli¬ 
ments. 

“ By the Lord,‘Sir,” said the Major, 
“you must make it something warmer 
than that, or Old Joe will be far from 
welcome.” 

“llegards then, if you will, Major,” 
u-turned,Mr. Dombey. 

“ Damme, Sir,” said the Major, 
shaking his shoulders and his great 
cheeks jocularly : “ make it something 
warmer than that.” 

“What you please, then, Major,” 
observed Mr. Dombey. 

“ Our friend is sly Sir, sly Sir, 
de-vilish sly,” said the Major, staring 
round the door at Carker. “So is 
Bagstock." But stopping in the midst 
of a chuckle, and drawing himself up 
to his full height, the Major solemnly 
exclaimed, as he struck himself on the 
chest, “Dombey! I yivy your feelings. 
God Mess vou ! ” and withdrew. 

“You must have found the gentle¬ 
man a great resource,” said Carker, 
following him with his teeth. 

“Very great indeed,” said Mr. 
Dombeyf 

“ He has friends here, no doubt,” 
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pursued Carter. ‘ 1 1 perceive, from 
wliat he has said, that you go into 
society here. Do you know,'’ smiling 
horribly, “ I am so very glad that you 
go into society !” 

Mr. Dombey acknowledged this dis¬ 
play of interest on the part of his second 
in command, by twirling his watch- 
chain, and slightly moving his head. 

“You were formed for society,” said 
Carter. “Of all the men I know, you 
are the best adapted, by nature and by 
position, for society. Do you know I 
have been frequently amazed that you 
should have held it at arm’s length so 
long ! ” 

“1 have had my reasons, Carter. 
I have been alone, and indifferent to it. 
Hut you have great social qualifications 
yourself, and are the more likely to 
have been surprised.” 

“Oh ! //” returned the other, with 
ready self-disparagement. “ It’s quite 
another matter in the case of a man 
like ine. I don’t come into comparison 
with you.” 

Mr. Dombey put his hand to his neck¬ 
cloth, settled his c^iin in it, coughed, 
and stood looking at his faithful 
friend and servant for a few moments 
iu silence. 

“ I shall have the pleasure, Darker,” 
said Mr. Dombey at length : making ms 
if he swallowed something a* little too 
large for his throat : “to present you 
to my—to the Major’s friends. Highly 
agreeable people.” 

“Ladies among them, I presume ?” 
insinuated the smooth Manager. 

“They are all —that is to say, they 
are both—ladies,” replied Mr. Dombey. 

“Only two 1” smiled Oarker. 

“They are only two. I have con¬ 
fined my visits tp their residence, and 
have made no other acquaintance 
here." , ! ’ 

“Sisters, perhaps 1:**4uo$ll Darker. 

“Mother and dougl^Sr,’’ replied 'Mr. 
Dombey. 

As Mr. Dombey ( 4gMped his eyes, 
and adjusted his ittrijfcloth again, the 
smiling face of MiiSrker the Manager 
became in a moidMt, and without any 
stage of transition, transformed into a 
most intent and frowning face, scanning 


his closely, and with an ugly sneer. As 
Mr. Dombey raised his eyes, it changed 
back, no less quickly, to its old expres¬ 
sion, and i. showed him every gum of 
which it stood,possessed. 

“You aro very kind,f said Carker. 
“I slmlj be delighted to know them. 
Speaking of daughters, I have seen Miss 
Dombey,” 

There was a sudden rush of blood to 
Mr. Dombcy’s face. 

“ I took the liberty of waiting on 
her, ” said Darker, ‘ ‘ to inquire if shecmild 
charge me with any little commission. 
I am not so fortunate as to be the bearer 
of any but her— but her dear love.” 

Wolf’s face that it was then, with 
even the hot tongue revealing itself 
through the stretched month, as the 
eyes encountered Mr. Dombey’s! 

“What business intelligence is 
there ?” inquired the latter gentleman, 
after a silence, during which Mr. Carker 
had produced somo memoranda and 
other papers. 

“ There is very little,” returned 
Darker. “Upon the whole we have not 
had our usual good fortune of late, but 
that is of little moment to you. At 
Lloyd’s, they give up the Sou and Heir 
for lost. Well, she was insured, from 
her keel to her masthead.” 

“Carker,” said Mr. Dernbey, taking 
a chair near him, “ I cannot say that 
young man, (Jay, ever impressed me 
favourably—” 

“Nqrvne,” interposed the Manager. 

“But tWish,” said Mr. Dombey, 
without heeding the interruption, “he 
had never gone on bpard that ship. I 
wish lie had never been sent out.” 

“It is a pity you didn’t say so, in 
good time, Is it not?” retorted Carker, 
coolly. “However, I think it’s all for 
the best. I really think it b s all for the 
best. Did I mention that there was 
something like a little confidence be¬ 
tween Miss Dombey and myself?” 

“No,” said Mr. Dombey, sternly. 

“I have no doubt,” returned Mr. 
Carker, after an impressive pause, 
“ that wherever Gay is, lie is much 
better where he is, than at home here. 
If I were, or could be, in your place, 
I should be satisfied of that. I am quite 
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satisfied of it myself. Miss Dombey is 
confidin'; and young—-perhaps hardly 
proud enough, for your daughter—if 
she have a fault. Not tli^t that is 
much though, I am sure. Will you 
cheek these balfnces with’ me ? ” 

Mr. Domhey leaned hack in his chair, 
instead of bending over the papfcrs that 
wore laid before him, and looked the 
Manager steadily in the face. The 
Manager, with his eyelids slightly raised, 
affected to be glancing at his figures, 
and to await the leisure of his principal. 
He showed that he affected this, as if 
from great delicacy, and with a design 
to spare Mr. Dornbey’s feelings ; and 
the latter, as he looked at him, was 
cognizant of his intended consideration, 
and felt that but for it, this confidential 
(darker would have said a great deal 
more, which he, Mr. Dombey, was 
too proud to ask for. It was his way in 
business, often. Little by little, Mr. 
Doinbey’s gaze relaxed, and his attention 
became diverted to Hie papers before 
him ; hut while busy with the occupa¬ 
tion they afforded him, he frequently 
stopped, and looked at Mr. (darker 
again. Whenever he did so, Mr. 
(darker was demonstrative, as before, in 
his delicacy, and impressed it on his 
great chief more and more. 

While they were thus engaged ; ami 
under the ski jfid culture of the Manager, j 
angry thoughts in reference to poor 
Florence brooded and bred in Mr. 
Doinbey’s breast, usurping the place of 
the cold dislike that general^aligned 
there ; Major Bagstock, mffen admired 
by the old ladies of Leamington, and 
followed by the Native, carrying the 
usual amount of light luggage, strad¬ 
dled along the shady side of the w'ay, 
to make a morning call on Mrs. 
Skewton. U being mid-day when the 
Major reached the bower of Cleojiatra, 
he had the good fortune to find his 
Princess on her usual sofa, languishing 
over a cup of coffee, w-ith the room so 
darkened and shaded for her more lux- 
uriojjj repose, that Withers, who was 
in .attendant on her, loomed like » 
phantom page. 

' What insupportable creature 
thi.», coming in !” said Mrs. Skewton. I 


“ I cannot bear it. (Jo aw-ay, whoever 
you are I” 

“You have not the heart to banish 
J. 13., Ma’am !" said the Major, halt¬ 
ing midway, to remonstrate, with his 
cane ovor li is shoulder. 

“Oh it’s you, is it? On second 
thoughts, you may enter,’’ observed 
Cleopatra. 

The Major entered accordingly, and 
advancing to the sofa pressed her charm¬ 
ing hand to his lips. 

“Sit down,” said Cleopatra, listlessly 
waving her fan, “along way off. Don’t 
come too near mo, for I am frightfully 
faint and sensitive tins morning, and 
you smell of the Sun. You are abso¬ 
lutely tropical.” 

“By George, Ma’am,” said the 
Major, “the time has been when Joseph 
Bagstock lias been grilled and blistered 
by the Sun ; the time was, when he was 
forced, Ma’am, into such full blow, by 
high hothouse heat in the West Indies, 
that ho was known as the Flower. A 
man never heard of Bagstock, Ma’am, 
in those days ; he heard of the Flower 
—the Flower of Cur's. The Flower 
may have faded, metre or less, Ma’am,” 
observed the Major, dropping into a 
much nearer chair than had been indi¬ 
cated by liis cruel Divinity, “ but it is 
a toi 
evergreen 

Here the Major, under cover of the 
dark room, shut up onceyc, rolled his 
bead like a Harlequin, and, in bis great 
elf-satisfaction, perhaps went nearer to 
the confi ties of apoplexy than be lmd 
ever gone before. 

“Where is Mrs. Granger ?” inquired 
Cleopatra of her page. 

Withers believed she was in her own 

room. 

“Very well,” said’Mrs. Skewton. 
“ Go away, and shut the door. I am 

engaged.” 

A* Withers disappeared, Mrs. Skew- 
ton turned her head languidly towards 
the Major, Without otherwise moving, 
and asked him how Ids friend was. 

“Dombey, Ma’am,” returned the 
Major, with a facetious gurgling in his 
throat, “ i% as well as a man in his con¬ 
dition can lie. His condition is a 
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desperate one, Ma’am. He is touched, is 
Dombey ! Touched !” cried the Major. 
“He is hayonetted through the body.” 

Cleopatra cast a sharp look at the 
Major, that contrasted forcibly with 
the affected drawl in which she presently 
said 

“Major Bagstock, although I know 
hut little of the world,—ndtoan I really 
regret my inexperience, for I fear it is 
a false place : full of withering con¬ 
ventionalities : where Nature is hut 
little regarded, and where the music of 
the heart, ami the gushing of the soul, 
and all that sort of thing, which is so 
truly poetical, is seldom heard,—I can¬ 
not misunderstand your meaning. There 
is an allusion to Edith—-to my ex¬ 
tremely dtar chihl,” said Mrs. Skewton, 
tracing theoutlino of her eyebrows wjtli 
her foreflngtSj'' " in your words, to which 
the tenderest of chords vibrates exces¬ 
sively!” 

“Bluntness, Ma’am,” returned the 
Major, “has ever been the charac¬ 
teristic of the Bagstock breed. You are 
right. Joe admits it.” 

“And that allusion,” pursued Cleo¬ 
patra, “would involve one of the most 
—if not positively the most—touching, 
and thrilling, and sacred emotions of 
which our sadly-fallen nature is sus¬ 
ceptible, I conceive.” 

The Major laid his hand upon his 
lips, and wafted a,kiss to Cleopatra, us 
if to'Tdeullfy tKe emotion in question.' 

“ I feel that I am weak. I feel that 
I am wanting in that energy, which 
should sustain a mama : not to say a 
parent: on such a subject," said Mrs. 
Skewton, trimming her lips with the 
laced edge of her pocket-handkerchief; 
“ but I can hardly approach a topic so 
excessively raompntous to my dearest 
Edith without a feeling of iaintness. 
Nevertheless, had man, as you have 
boldly remarked upon it, and as it has 
occasioned me great anguish : ” Mrs. 
Skewton touched her left side with her 
fan: “I will not 'shrink from my 
duty.” 

The Major, under cover of the dim¬ 
ness, swelled, anil swelled, and rolled 
his purple face about, dml winked his 
lobster eye, until he fell into a fit of 


wheezing, which obliged him to rise and 
take a turn or two about the room, 
before his fair friend could proceed. 

“Mr. tynubey,” said Mrs. Skewton, 
when she at length resumed, “was 
obliging enough, now in|>ny weeks ago, 
to do us the honour of visiting us here ; 
in company, my dear Major, with your- < 
self. I acknowledge—lot me bo open 
—that it is rny foiling to be the crea¬ 
ture of impulse, and to w'ear my heart, 
as it were, outside. I know my failing 
full well. My enemy cannot know it 
better. But 1 am not penitent; I 
would rather not he frozen by the 
heartless world, and am content to bear 
this imputation justly.” 

Mrs. Skewton arranged her tucker, 
pinched her wiry throat to give it a soft 
surface, and Went on, with great com¬ 
placency. 

‘ 1 It gave me (my dearest Edith too, 

I am sure) infinite pleasure to receive 
Mr. Dombey. As a friend of yours, 
my dear Major, we were naturally dis¬ 
posed to he prepossessed in his favour ; 
aisi I fancied that 1 observed an amount 
of Heart in Mr. Dombey, that was ex¬ 
cessively refreshing.” 

“There is devilish little heart in 
Dombey now, Ma’am,” said the Major. 

“Wretched man 1 ” cried Mrs. Skew- 
ton, looking at him languidly, “pray 
he silent.” 

i>'J. B. is dumb, Ma’am,” said the 
Major. 

“ Mi\\T)ombey,” pursued Cleopatra, 
smoothlfigrihe rosy hue upon her cheeks, 

‘‘ according^ repeated his visit; and 
possibly finding some attraction in the 
simplicity and primitiveness of our 
tastes—for there is always a charm in 
nature—it is so very sweet—became 
one of our little circle every evening. 
Little did I think of the awful respon¬ 
sibility into which I plunged when I 
encouraged Mr. Dombey—to—” 

“ To beat up these quarters, Ma’am,” 
suggested Major Bagstock. 

‘ ‘ Coarse person ! ” said Mrs. Skew- 
ton, “you anticipate my meaning, 
though in odious language.” '■ 

Here Mrs. Skewton rested her elbow 
on the little table at her side, and 
Buffering her'wrist to droop in what 
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she considered a graceful and becoming 
manner, dangled her fan to and, fro, 
and lazily admired her hand while 
speaking. i 

‘‘The agony 1 hatfe endured,” she 
said mincinglj| “as the* truth has by 
degrees dawned upon me, has been too 
exceedingly terrific to dilate up&n. My 
whole existence is bound up in my 
sweetest Edith ; and to see her change 
from day to day—my beautiful pet, who 
has positively garnered up her heart j 
since the death of that most delightful 
creature, Granger—is the most affecting 
thing in the world.” 

Mrs. Skew ton’s world was not a very 
trying one, if one might judge of it by 
the influence of its most affecting eir- j 
cumstanee upon her; but this by the 
way. 

“Edith,” simpered Mrs. Skewton, 

“ who is the perfect pearl of. my life, 
is said to resemble me. I believe wc 
are alike.” 

“ There is one man in the world who 
never will admit that any one resem¬ 
bles you, Ma’am,” said the Major; 
“and that man’s name is Old Joe 
Bagstock.” 

Cleopatra made as if she would brain 
the flatterer with her fan, but relent¬ 
ing, smiled upon him and proceeded : 

“If my charming girl inherits any 
advantages jrom me, wicked one ! ” : 
the Major was the wicked one : “she 
inherits also my foolish nature. She 
has great force of character-mine has 
been said to be immense v ;j£atfugh I 
don’t believe it—'nut oncer moved, she 
is susceptible and sensitive to tlic last 
extent. What are my feelings when I 
see her pining ! They destroy me.” 

Tim Major advancing his double chin, 
and pursing up his blue lips iuto a 
soothing expression, affected the pro- 
foundest sympathy. 

“The confidence,” said Mrs. Skew- 
ton, “ that has subsisted between us— 
the free development of soul, and open¬ 
ness of sentiment—is touching to think 
°b*»We have been more Jike sisters 
than mama gnd child.” 

“ J. B.’s own sentiment,” observed 
the Major, “expressed by J. B. fifty 
thousand times ! ” 


! “ Do not interrupt, rude man ! ” said 

Cleopatra. “What are my feelings, 
then, when I find that there is one 
j subject avoided by us ! That there is 
| a what’s his name—a gulf--opened be- 
; tween us. That my own artless Edith 
is changed to me ! They are of the 
[ most poignant description, of course.” 

The Major left his chair, and took 
one nearer to the little table. 

’ “From day to day I see this, my 
dear Major,” proceeded*Mrs. Skewton. 
“From day to day I feel this. From 
hour to hour I reproach myself for that 
excess of faith and trustfulness which 
has led to such distressing consequences; 
and almost from minute to minute, I 
hope that Mr. Dombey may explain 
himself, and relievo tlie torture I under¬ 
go, which is extremely wearing. But 
nothing happens, my dear Major ; I 
am the slave of remorse—take care of 
the coffee cup : you arc so very awk¬ 
ward—my darling Edith is an altered 
being; and I really don't see what is 
to be done, or what good creature I can 
advise with.” 

Major Bagstock, encouraged perhaps 
by the softened arid confidential * tone 
into which Mrs. Skewton, after several 
times lapsing into it for a moment, 
seemed now to have subsided for good : 
stretched out his hand across the iittle 
table, and said with a leer, 

“Advise with Joe, Ma’am.” 

• “Then, you aggravating monster,” 
said Cleopatra, giving one hand to 
the Major, and tapping his knuckles 
with her fan, which she held in the 
other: “why don’t you talk to me? 
you know what I mean. Why don’t 
You tell me something to the pur¬ 
pose ? ” 

Tlie Major laughed, and kissed the 
hand she had bestowtiu upon him, and 
laughed again, immensely. 

“ Is there as much Heart in Mr. 
Dombey as I gave hijn credit for?” 
languished Cleopatra tenderly. “Do 
you think ho is .in earnest, my dear 
Major ? Would you recommend his 
being spoken to, or his being left alone ? 
Now tell me, like a dear man, what 
you would*advise.” 

“ Shall we marry him to Edith 
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Granger, Ma’am ?” chuckled the Major 
hoarsely. 

* Mysterious creature ? ” returned 
(Cleopatra, bringing her fan to bear upon 
the Major’s nose. “ How can we 
marry him ?’* 

“Shall we .marry him to Edith 
Granger, Ma’am, I say ? ” chuckled the | 
Major again. 

Mrs. Skewton returned no answer in ! 
words, but smiled upon the Major with j 
so much archness and vivacity, that that i 
gallant officer considering himself chal- 1 
longed, would have imprinted a kiss on j 
her exceedingly red lips, but for her 
interposing the fnn with a very winning ; 
and juvenile dexterity. It might have, 
been in modesty ; it might have been in • 
apprehension of some danger to their j 
bloom. 

“Dombey, Ma’am,” said the Major, j 
“ is a great catch.” 

“01i, mercenary wretch!” cried 
Cleopatra, with a little shriek, “I am 
shocked.” 

“And Dombcy, Ma’am,” pursued 
the Major, thrusting forward his head, 
and distending his eyes, “is in earnest. 
Joseph says it; Bagstock knows it;' 
J. B. keeps him to the mark. Leave j 
Dombey to himself, Ma’am. Dorabey ! 
is safe, Ma’am. Do as you have done ; j 
do no more ; and trust to J. B. for the : 
end.” 

“You really think so, my dear 
Major?” returned Cleopatra, who hud,! 
eyed him very cautiously, and very 
searohingly, in spite of her listless 
bearing. 

“Sure of it, Ma’am,” rejoined the 
Major. “Cleopatra the peerless, and 
her Antony Bagstock, will often speak 
of this, triumphantly, when sharing 
the elegance and wealth of Edith Dom- 


| tight: which did not enhance Ids native 
beauty—“to Jus desire that what is in 
! the wind should become known to him, 
j without Dombey’s telling and consuit- 
j ing him. r For Dombey-is as proud, 
j Ma’am,” said the Major, jj ‘as Lucifer.” 

I “A charming,quality, ’ lisped Mrs. 
Skewton v “reminding one of dearest. 
Edith.” 

“Well, Ma’am,” said the Major, 
“I have thrown out hints already, and 
the right-hand man understands ’em ; 
and I’ll throw out more, before the day 
is done. Dombey projected this.morn¬ 
ing a lido to Warwick Castle, and to 
Kenilworth, to-morrow, to he preceded 
by a breakfast with us. I undertook 
the delivery of this invitation. Will 
you honour us so far, Ma’am ? ” said 
the Major, swelling with shortness of 
breath and slyness, as he produced a 
note, addressed to the Honourable Mrs. 
Skewton, by favour of Major Bagstock, 
wherein her’s ever faithfully, Paul 
Dombey, besought her and her amiable 
and accomplished daughter to consent 
to the proposed excursion ; and in a 
postscript unto which, the same ever 
faithfully Paul Dombey entreated to lx 
recalled to the remembrance of Mrs. 
Granger. 

“ Hush ! ” said Cleopatra, suddenly. 
“Edith!” 

The loving mother caif scarcely be 
described aft resuming her insipid and 
affected air when she made il^s excla¬ 
mation ; for she had never cast it off; 
m>r wa#4&Jjkely that she ever would or 
| could, in other place than in the 
| grave. But hurriedly dismissing whafc- 
! ever shadow of earnestness, or faint 
i confession of a purpose, laudable or 
j wicked, that her face, br voice, or 
j manner, had, for the moment, betrayed, 


bey’s establishment. Dombey’s right- j she lounged upon the eoueJ>, her most 
hand man, Ma’am,” said the Major, j insipid and most languid self again, as 
stopping abruptly in a chuckle, and Etlith entered the room. 


becoming serious, “has arrived.” « 

“ This morning ? ” said Cleopatra. 
“This morning, Ma’am;” returned 
Ihe Major. “And Dombey’s anxiety 
for his arrival, Ma’am, is to be referred 
—take Jword for this ; for Joe is 
de-vilisiv,^ ”—the Major tapped his 
nose, aiid "flferewe.l up one of his eyes 


} Edith, so beautiful and stately, but 
; so cold and so resiling. Who, slightly 
acknowledging the presence of Major 
Bagstock, and directing a keen glance 
at her mother, drew back the curfep 
from a window, and sat clown there, 
looking out. 

“My dearest Edith,” said Mrs. 
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Skewton, “whore on earth have you 
been ? X bare wanted you, my -love, 
most sadly.” 

“You said you were enga® and X 
stayed away, ”«she answered, without 
turning her h^d. * 

“ It was cruel to Oljl Joe, Ma’am,” 
said the Major in his gallantry* 

“ It was very cruel, I know,” she 
said, still looking out—and said with 
such calm disdain, that the Major was 
discomfited, and could think of nothing 
in reply. 

‘ ‘ ihyorBagstock, my darling Edith,” 
drawled her mother, “who is generally 
the most useless and disagreeable 
creature in the world : as you know—” 
“ It is surely' not worth while, 
Mama,” said Edith, looking round, “to 
observe these forms of speech. We are 
quite alone. We know each other.” 

The quiet scorn that sat upon her 
handsome face—a scorn that evidently 
lighted on herself, no less than them— 
was so intense and deep, that her 
mother’s simper, for the instant, though 
of a hardy constitution, drooped before 
it. 

“My darling girl,” she began again, 
“Not woman yet” said Edith, with 
a smile. 

“How very odd yon are to-day, my 
dear ! Pray let me say, my love, that 
Major Bagstgck has brought the kindest 
of notes from Mr. Doinhey, proposing 
that we should breakfast with him to¬ 
morrow, and ride to Warwick and 
Kenilworth. Will you go, ? ' 
“Will I go !” she repeated, turning 
very fed, and breathing quickly as she 
looked round at her mother. 

“I knew you would, ray own,” ob¬ 
served the latter carelessly. “It is, as 
you say, quite a form to ask. Here is 
Mr. Dombejt’s letter, Edith.”, 

“Thank you: I have no desire to 
read it,” was her answer. 

“ Then perhaps I bad better answer 
it myself,” said Mrs. Skewton, “though 
I had thought of asking you to be my 
seeptary, darling.” As Edi^ii made no 
movement and no answer, Mrs. Skewton 
begged the Major to wheel her little 
fable nearer, and to set open the desk 
it contained, and to take' out pen and 


paper for her ; all which congenial offices 
of gallantry the Major discharged, with 
much submission and devotion. 

“Your regards, Edith, my dear !” 
said Mrs. Skewton, pausing, pen in 
hand, ::t the postscript. 

“What you will,' Mama,” she an¬ 
swered, without turning her head, and 
with supreme indifference. 

Mrs. Skewton wrote what she would, 
without seeking for any more explicit 
directions, and handed her letter to the 
Major, who receiving it as a precious 
charge, made a show of laying it near 
his heart, hut was fain to put it in the 
pocket of his pautaloons-.on account of 
the Insecurity of his Waistcoat. The 
Major then took a very polished and 
chivalrous farewell of both ladies, which 
the elder one acknowledged in her usual 
manner, while the younger, sittingwith 
her face addressed to the window, lent 
her head so slightly that it would have 
been a greater compliment to the Major 
to have made no sign at all, and to have 
left him to infer that he had not been 
heard or thought of. 

“ As to alteration in her, Sir,” mused 
the Major on his fray back ; on which 
expedition—the afternoon being sunny 
and hot—he ordered the Native and 
the light baggage to the front, and 
walked in the shadow of that ex¬ 
patriated prince: “as to alteration, Sir, 
and pining, and so forth, that won’t go 
■down with Joseph Bagstook. None of 
that, Sir. It won’t do here. But as 
to there being something of a division 
between 'em-—or a gulf as the mother 
calls it—damme, Sir, that seems true 
enough. And it’s odd enough ! Well, 
Sir!” panted the Major, “Edith Gran¬ 
ger and Dombey are well matched ; let 
’em fight it out! Bagstoek backs the 
winner! ” 

The Major, by saying these latter 
words aloud, in the vigour of -his 
thoaghts, caused the .unhappy Native 
to stop, and turn roumljin the belief 
that he was'persooaUy addressed. Ex¬ 
asperated to the last degree by this act 
of insubordination, the Major (though 
he was swelling with enjoyment of his 
own humfmr, at the moment of its 
occurrence) instantly thrust his cane 
Q 
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among the Native’s ribs, and continued / “ You do me honour, Sir,” returned 
to stir him up, at short intervals, all ( rthe Major. “Yon may lie.” 
the way to the Hotel. / “Do you know then,” pursued 

Nor was the Major less exasperated darker, 1 ‘ tjiat I have not found my 
as he dressed for dinner, during which friend —our friijnd, I ought rather to 
operation the dark servant uniiSrwcnt call him—” ( 


the pelting of a shower of miscellaneous 
objects, varying in size from 4 hoot to 
a. hairbrush, and including' everything 
that came within his master’s reach. 
For the Major plumed hjmself on having 
the Native in a perfect state of drill, 
and visited the Iuhot departure from 
strict discipline with this kind of fatigue 
duty. Add to this, that ho maintained 
the Native about his person as a 
counter-irritant against the gout, and 
all other vexations, mental as well as 
bodily ; and the Native would appear 
to have earned liis pay—which was not 
large 

At length, the Major having disposed 
of all the missiles that were convenient 
to his hand, and having called the 
Native so many new tames as must 
have given him groat occasion to marvel 
at the resources of the English language, 
submitted to have his cravat put on ; 
and living dressed, and finding him¬ 
self in a brisk flow of spirits after 
this exercise, went down stairs to 
enliven “ Doiubcy” and his right-hand 
man. 

Domhey was not yet in the room, hut 
the right-hand man was there, and his 
dental treasures Vrcre, as usual, ready 
for the Major. 

“Well, Sir!” said tho Major. “How 
have you passed the time since I had the 
happiness of meeting you ? ‘Have you 
walked at all ?” 

“ A saunter of barely half an hour's 
duration,” returned darker. “We have 
been so much occupied.” 

“ Business, eh ?" said the Mijor. 

‘ ‘ A variety of little matters necessary 
to he gone through,” replied darker. 
“But do yon Jjncw—this is quite fm- 
usual with iuo,"<h£ii<iital in a, distrustful 
school, and wippM rfM, generally dis- 

C cd to he ^ighinoic-ntive,” he said, 
ftking off, md speaking in a charm¬ 
ing time of frankness—“but I feel 
quite confidential with you, Major 
Bagstock.” 


‘Meaning Dombey, Sir?” cried the 
Major. '“ You see me, Mr. OArker, 
standing here ! J. B. ?” 

He was puffy enough to see, and blue 
enough ; and Sir. Carker intimated that 
he had that pleasure, 

“Then you see a man, Sir, who 
would go through fire and water to serve 
Dombey,” returned Major Bagstock. 

Mr. Carker smiled, and said he was 
sure of it. “ Do you know, Major,” he 
prooeeded: “to resume where I left 
off : that I have not found our friend 
so attentive to business to-day, as 
usual?” 

“No?” observed the delighted Major. 

“I have found him a little abstracted, 
and with his attention disposed to 
wander,” said Carker. 

“By Jove, Sir,” cried tho Major, 

‘ ‘ there’s a lady in the case. ” 

“Indeed, I begin to believe there 
really is,” returned Carker. “ I 
thought you might he jesting when you 
seemed to hint at it; for 1 know you 
military men—” 

The Major gave tho hprse’a cough, 
and shook his head and shoulders, as 
much as to say, “Well ! we are gay 
dogs, there’s no denying.” He then 
seised Mr, Carker by the button-hole, 
and witffifcrting eyes whispered in his 
ear, that she was a woman of extra¬ 
ordinary charms, Siy. That she was a 
young widow, Sir. That she was of a 
fine family, Sir. Tliat Domhey was 
over head and ears in love with her, 
Sir, and that it would he a good match 
on both sides; for she lfcd beauty, 
blaod, and talent,, and Dombey had 
fortune; and what more oould any 
couple have ? Hearing Mr. Dombey’s 
footsteps without, the Major cut himself 
short by saying, that Mr. Carker would 
see her to-morrow morning, and wnp.ld 
judge for himself; and between his 
mental excitement, and the exertion of 
saying ail this in whoexy whispers, the 
Major sat gurgling in the throat and 
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watering at the eyes, until dinner was “Bill Mr. Carter’s to-the Brim too. 
ready. And Mr. Domhey’s too. By Gad, gen- 

Tbe Major, like some other noble tleinen,” said the Major, winking at his 
animals, exhibited lumstjf to groat new friend, while Mr. Dombey looked 
advantage ntJ feeding ^ime. On this into his plate with a conscious air, 
occasion, he E*one resplendent at one end “we’ll consecrate this glass of wine to 
of the table, supported by the milder a Divinity whom .Too is proud to know, 
lustre of Mr. Dombey at flic other; and at a distance humbly and reverently 
while C.uker on one side lent liis ray to to admire. Edith,” said the Major, 
either light, or suffered it to merge into “is her name ; angelic Edith I ” 
both, as occasion arose. “ To angelic Edith ! ” cried the smil- 

Diiring the first, course or two, the ing Carter. 

Major was usually grave ; for the “ Edith, by all means,” said Mr. 
Native, in obedience to genera! orders, Dombey. 

secretly issued, collected every sauce The entrance*of the waiters with new 
and cruet round him, and gave him a dishes caused the Major to lie slyer yet, 
great deal to do, in talcing out the but in a more serious vein. “ For 
stop)purs, and mixing up the contents in though, among ourselves, Joe Bagstock 
his'plate. Besides which, the Native mingles jest and earnest cm this subject, 
liad private rests and flavours on a Sir,” said the Major, laying his finger 
vide-‘aide, with which the Major daily on his lips, and speaking half apart to 
Scorched himself; to say nothing of Carter, “ he holds that name too sacred 
strange machines out of which he spirted to lie made tho property of these fellows, 
unknown liquids into the Major’s drink, or of any fellows. Not a word, Sir, 
But on this occasion, Major Bagstock, while they are here ! ” 
even amidst these many occupations, This was respectful and becoming on 
found time to be social; and his sociality the Major’s part, anil Mr. Dombey 
consisted in excessive slyness for the plainly felt it so. Although embarrassed 
behoof of Mr, Carter, and the betrayal in his own frigid way, by tho Major’s 
of Mr. Dombey's state of mind. allusions, Mr. Dombey lmd no objection 

“Dombey,” said the Major, “yon to such rallying, it was clear, but rather 
don’t eat; what’s the matter ? ” courted it. Perhaps the Major had 

“Thank ym,” returned that gentle- been pretty near the truth, when he had 
man, “linn doing very well; I have divined that morning that the great man 
no great appetite to-day.” who was too haughty formerly to con- 

“Why, Dombey, what’s become of*! suit with, or confide ih his prime min- 
it?” asked the Major. “^Where’s it ister, on such a matter, yet wished him 
gone? You haven’t left/ft with our to be fully possessed of it. Bet this be 
friends, I’ll swear, for I can answer for. how it may, he often glanced at Mr. 
their having none to-day at luncheon. Carker while the Major plied his light 
I can answer for one of’em, at least; I artillery, and seemed watchful of its 
won’t say which.” effect upon him. 

Then the Major winked at Corker, But the Major, having secured an 
and became so frightfully sly, that his attentive listener, aiyl a emiler who had 
dark attendant was obliged to pat him not his match in all the world—“in 
on the back, without orders, or he would short, ado-viMi intelligent and agreeable 
probably have disappeared under the fellow,” as he often afterwards declared 
table. —was not going to kit him off with a 

In a later stage of the dinner : that little slyness pei'sonal fo Mr. Dombey. 
is to say,, when the Native stood at the Therefore, on tlfe removal of the cloth, 
■W-jor’s elbow ready to serve the first the Major developed himself as a choice 
bottle of champagne: the Major became spirit in the broader and more corapre- 
still slyer. tensive fringe of narrating regimental 

“ Fill thisto the brim, you scoundrel," stories, and cracking regimental jokes, 
said the Major, holding up his glass, which he did with such, prodigal 

« 2 
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exuberance, that Career was (or feigned 
to be) quite exhausted with laughter 
and admiration : while Mr. Dombey 
looked on over his starched cravat, like 
the Major’s proprietor, or like a Btately 
showman who was glad to see hie bear 
dancing well. 

When the Major was too hoarse with 
meat and drink, and the display of hiB 
social powers, to render himself intel¬ 
ligible any longer, they adjourned to 
eoffco. After which, the Major inquired 
of Mr. darker the Manager, with little 
apparent hope of an answer in the 
affirmative, if he played-picquet. 

‘‘Yes, I play picquet a little,’’said 
Mr. Carter. 

“ Backgammon, perhaps 1 ” observed 
the Major, hesitating. 

“Yes, I play backgammon a little 
too,” replied the man of teeth. 

“darker plays at all games, I be¬ 
lieve,” said Mr. Dombey, laying himself 
on a sofa like a man of wood without a 
hinge or a joint in him; “ aud plays 
.them well.” 

In sooth, he played the two in ques¬ 
tion, to such perfection, that the Major 
was astonished, and' asked him, at 
random, if he played chess. 

“Yes, I play chess a little,” answered 
Carter. “1 have sometimes played, 
and won a game—it’s a mere trick— 
without seeing the board.” 

“By Gad, Sir!” said the Major, 
staring, “ you’re a contrast to Dombey, 
who plays nothing.” 

“ Oh ! He / ” returned the Manager. 


“He, lias never had occasion to acquire’- 
such little arts. To men like me, they 
are sometimes useful. Ab at present, 
Major Bags^jck, when they enable me 
to take a hand \^ith you.”| 

It might be only tbe false mouth, so 
smooth and wide; and yet there seemed 
to lurk beneath the humility and sub¬ 
serviency of this short speech, a some¬ 
thing like a snarl ; and, for a moment, 
od6 might have thought that the white 
teeth were prone to bite the hand they 
fawned upon. Hut the Major thought 
nothing about it ; aud Mr. Dombey lay 
meditating wifb his eyes half shut, 
during the whole of the play, which 
lasted until bed time. 

By that time, Mr. Carker, though 
the wiuner, had mouuted high into-the 
Major’s good opinion, insomuch that 
when he left the Major at his own room 
before going to bed, the Major, as a 
special attention, sent the Native—who 
al ways rested on a mattress spread upon 
the ground at his master’s door—along 
the gallery, to light him to his room in 
state. 

There was a feint blur on the surface 
of tbe mirror in Mr. Carkors chamber, 
and its reflection was, perhaps, a false 
one. But it showed, that night, the 
image of a man, who saw’, in his fancy, 
a erowd of people slumbering on the 
ground at his feet, like the poor Native 
at -his master’s door ; who picked his 
'way among them : looking down, mali- 
cionsly enough : hut trod upon no up¬ 
turned fe8?»ii^ui yet. 


CHAPTER XXVil. 

DKEPKB SHADOWS. 

Mh. Career the Manager rose with worms. But there was not a bird in 
the lark, and went- out, walking in the the air, singing unseen, farther beyond 
summer day. ''His meditations—and the reach of human eye than Mr. Car- 
he meditated with contracted brows ker’s thoughts. Ho ,had his face so 
while he strolled along—hardly seemed perfectly umjpr control, that few ccsrjd-. 
to soar as high as the lark, or to mount say more, in distinct terms*. of its ex'! 
in that, direction ; rather they kept pression, than that it smiled or that it 
elose to their nest upon the earth, aud pondered. It pondered now, intently, 
looked about, anioug the dust and As the lark rose higher, he sank deeper 
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in thought. As the lark poured out 
her melody clearer and stronger, he fell 
into a graver and profounder silence. 
At length, when the lark ca#xfe headlong 
down, with il accumulating stream of 
song, and (Sopped among the green 
wheat near him, rippKng in the Breath 
of the morning like a river, 'he sprang 
up from his reverie, and looked round 
with a sudden smile, as courteous and as 
soft as if he had had numerous observers 
to propitiate ; nor did he relapse, after 
being thus awakened ; but clearing his 
face, like one who bethought himself 
that it might otherwise wrinkle and 
tell tales, went smiling ori, as if for 
practice. 

Perhaps with an eye to first impres¬ 
sions, Mr. Carter was very carefully 
and trimly dressed, that morning. 
Though always somewhat formal, in 
his dress, in imitation of the great 
man whom he served, he stopped short 
of the extent of Mr. Bombay's stiff¬ 
ness : at once perhaps because he knew 
it to be ludicrous, and because in 
doing so be found another means of 
expressing his sense of the difference- 
and distance between them. Some 
people quoted him indeed, in this re¬ 
spect, as a pointed commentary, and 
not a flattering one, on his icy patron— 
but the would is prone to misconstruc¬ 
tion, and Ur. Carker was not account¬ 
able for its bad propensity. 

Clean and florid: with hie light, 
complexion, fading as .it jvbre, in the 
sun, and his dainty step Enhancing the 
softness of the turf: Mr. Carker the 
Manager strolled about meadows, and 
green lanes, and glided among avenues 
of trees, until it was time to return to 
breakfast. Taking a nearer way bock, 
Mr. Carker pursued it, airing his teeth, 
and said’aloud as he did so. • “Now 
to see the second Mrs. Bornbey 1 ” ■ 

He hath strolled, beyond the town, 
and re-entered it by a pleasant walk, 
where there was a deej> shade of leafy 
trees, and where there were a few 
riJBhehes here and there for those who 
chose to lest. It not being a place of 
general resort at any lionr, and wearing 
at tbat time of the still morning the air 
of being quite deserted and retired, 


Mr. Carker had it, or thought he had 
it, all to himself. So, with the whim 
of an idle man, to whom there yet re¬ 
mained twenty minutes for reaching a 
destination easily accessible in ten, 
Mr. Carker threaded the great boles of 
the trees, and went passing in and out, 
before this one and behind that, weav¬ 
ing a chain of footsteps on the dewy 
ground- 

But he found he was mistaken in 
supposing there was no one in the grove, 
for as lie softly rounded the trunk of 
one large tree, on which the obdurate 
bark was knotted and overlapped like 
the hide of a rhinoceros or some kindred 
monster of the ancient days before the 
flood, he saw an unexpected figure sit¬ 
ting on a bench near at hand, about 
which, in another moment, he would 
have wound the chain he was making. 

It was that of a lady, elegantly 
dressed and very handsome, whose 
dark proud eyes were fixed upon the 
ground, and in whom some passion or 
straggle was raging. For as she sat 
looking down, Blie held a corner of her 
under Kp'within her mouth, her bosom 
heaved, her nostril quivered, her head 
trembled, indignant tears were on her 
cheek, and her foot was set upon the 
moss as though she would have crushed 
it into nothing. Ami yet almost the 
self-same glance that showed him this, 
showed him the self-same lady rising 
with a scornful air'of weariness and 
lassitude, and turning away with no¬ 
thing expressed in face or figure hut 
careless beauty and imperious disdain. 

Awitfiered and very ugly old woman, 
dressed not-so inucb like a gipsy as 
like any of that medley, race of, vaga¬ 
bonds who tramp about the country, 
begging, and stealing, and tinkering, 
and weaving rushes, by turns, or all 
together, had been observing the lady, 
too ; for, as she rose, this second figure 
strangely confronting the first, scram¬ 
bled up ffooi the ground—out of it, it 
almost appear*!—and stood in the way. 

“ Let me tell your fortune, my pretty 
lady,” said the old woman, munching 
with her jaws, as if the Death's Head 
beneath her yellow skin were impatient 
to get out. 
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“ I can tell it for myself,” was the 
reply. 

“Aye, aye, pretty lady; but not 
right. You' didn’t tell it right when 
you were sitting there. I see yon ! 
Give nie a piece of silver, pretty 
lady, and I’ll tell your fortune true. 
There’a riches, pretty lady, in your 
face.” 

“I know,” returned the lady, pass¬ 
ing her with a dark smile, and a proud 
step. “ T knew it before.” 

“What ! You won’t give me no¬ 
thing ? ” cried the old woman. “ You 
won’t give mo nothing to tell your for¬ 
tune, pretty lady ? How inuoh will you 
givo me not to tell it, then 1 (five 
mo something, or I ’ll call it after 
you ! ” croaked the old woman, pas¬ 
sionately. 

Mr. Carter, whom the_ lady was 
about to pass eloso, slinking against 
his tree as she crossed to gain the path, 
advanced so as to moot her, and pull- 
ing off his hat as she wont by, bade the 
old woman hold her peace. The lady 
acknowledged his interference with an 
inclination of the hcafl, and went her 
way. 

“You give me something then, or 
HI call it after her ! ” screamed the 
old woman, throwing up her arms, 
and pressing forward against his out¬ 
stretched hand. “ Or come,” she added, 
dropping her voice suddenly, looking 
at him earnestly, and seeming in a mo¬ 
ment to forget the object of her wroth, 
“give me something, or I ’ll call it 
after you!" 

“ After me, old lady ! ” returned the 
Manager, putting his hand in his pocket. 

“ Yes,” said tie woman, steadfast in 
her scrutiny, and holding out her 
shrivelled hand. V / know ! “ 

“What do you know?” demanded 
Carker, throwing her a shilling. “Do 
yon know who the hamlpottie lady is V* 

Munching 10^ that-MMor’s wife of 
yoro, who had cht'Riij®®! her .lap, and 
scowling like the WM-who ugmifj for 
some in vain, the elJjirbman ptflJtjf the 
shilling up, and fSm baofetrtHflt like 
a cr&b, or like a hpp rtf crtsfte ; t fof her 
alternately expaiimrg and (contracting 
hands might liato represented two of 


that species, and her creeping face, 
some half-a-dozen more ; crouched on 
the veinous root of an old tree, pulled 
out a short black pipe from within the 
crown of her bonnet, lighted it with a 
match, and smoked in silence, looking 
fixedly at her questioner. 

Mr, Ckrker laughed, and turned 
upon his heel. 

“Good!” said the old woman. 

“ One child dead, and one child living ; 
one wife dead, and one wife coming. 
Go and meet her ! ” 

In spite of himself, the Manager 
looked round again, and stopped. The 
old woman, who had not removed her 
pipe, and was munching and mumbling 
while she smoked, aB if in conversation 
with an invisible familiar, pointed with 
her finger in the direction he was going, 
and laughed. 

“What was that you said, Boldam- 
ite ? ” ho demanded. 

The woman mumbled, and chattered, 
and smoked, and still pointed before 
him ; but remained silent. Muttering 
a farewell that was not complimentary, 
Mr. Carker pursued his way ; hut as 
ho turned out of that place, and looked 
over his shoulder at the root of the old 
tree, he could yet see the finger point- 
ing before him, and thought he heard 
the woman screaming, “Go and meet 
her I ” 

Preparations for a choice repast were 
completed, he found, at the hotel; and 
Mr. ■Domtfqy, jmd the Major, and the 
breakfast, hsjie awaiting the ladies. 
.Individual constitution has much to do 
with the development of such facts, no 
doubt; hut in this case, appetite car¬ 
ried it hollow over the tender passion ; 
Mr. Dombey being very cool and col¬ 
lected, and the Major fretting and 
fuming in a state of violent heat and 
irritation. At length the door was 
thrown open by the Native, and, after 
a pause, occupied by hor languishing 
along the gallery, a very blooming, but 
not Tory youthful lady, appeared. 

“My (leak Mr. Dombey,” said Hfihi 
lady, “ I am afraid we are late, but 
Edith has been out already looking for 
a favourable point of view for a sketch, 
and kept me waiting for her. Falsest 
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of Majors,” giving him her little finger, 
“how do yon do ? ” 

“Ml'S. Skowton,” said Mr. Dorn bey, 
“let me gratify my friend Carker 
Mr. Domhcy juncouseiously* emphasised 
the word fri«id, as sajing * no really ; 
J do allow him to take credit for 
that.distinction; ’ “ Cy presenting him 
to you. You. have heard me mention 
Mr. Carker.” 

“I am charmed, I am sure,” said 
Mrs. Skewton, graciously. 

Mr. Carker was charmed, of course. 
Would ho have been more charmed on 
Mr. Dombcy’s behalf, if Mrs. Skewton 
had been (as he at first supposed her) 
the Edith whom they had toasted over 
night? 

‘ ‘ Why, where, for Heaven’s sake, is 
Edith 2” exclaimed Mrs. Skewton, look¬ 
ing round. “Still at the door, giving 
Withers orders about the mounting of 
those drawings ! My dear Mr. Dom- 
bey, will you have the kindness—” 

Mr. Dombey was already gone to 
seek her. Next moment he returned, 
bearing on his arm the same elegantly 
dressed and very handsome lady whom 
Mr. Carker had encountered underneath 
the trees. 

“Carker—” began Mr. Dombey. 
But their recognition of each other was 
so manifest, that Mr. Dombey stopped 
surprised* 

“I am obliged to the gentleman,” 
said Edith, with a stately bend, “for 
sparing mo some annoyance from an 
Importunate beggar just n«w.” 

“ I am obliged to my good fortune,” 
said Mr. Carker, lowing low, “ for tlfe 
opportunity of,rendering so slight a 
service to one whose servant 1 am proud 
to be.” 

As her eye rested on him for an 
instant, and then lighted on the ground, 
he saw in its bright and searching 
glance a suspicion that he had no£come 
up at the moment of his interference, 
but had secretly observed her sooner. 
As he saw that, she saw in his eye 
that Wr distrust was not without foun¬ 
dation. . 

“Really,” cried Mrs. Skewton, who 
had taken this opportunity of inspect¬ 
ing Mr. Carker through her glass, and 


satisfying herself (as she lisped audibly 
to the Major) that he was all heart; 
‘‘really now, this is one of the’most 
enchanting coincidences that I ever 
heard of The. idea ! My dearest 
Edith, there is such an obvious destiny 
in it, that really one might, almost ho 
induced to cross one’s arms upon one’s 
frock, and say, like those wicked Turks, 
there is no What’s-his-name hut Thing¬ 
ummy, and What-you-may-call-it is his 
prophet ! ” 

Edith deigned no revision of this 
extraordinary quotation from the Koran, 
hut Mr. Dombey felt it necessary to 
offer a few polite remarks. 

“ It gives me great pleasure,” said 
Mr. Dombey, “with cumbrous gallan¬ 
try, “that a gentleman so nearly con¬ 
nected with myself as Carker is should 
have had the honour and happiness of 
rendering the least assistance to Mrs. 
Granger." Mr. Dombey bowed to her. 
“But it gives me some pain, and it 
occasions me to bo really envious of 
Carker; ” he unconsciously laid stress 
on these words, as sensible that they 
must appear to involve a very surpris¬ 
ing proposition 4 “envious of Carker, 
that I had not thut honour and that 
happiness myself.” Mr. Domliey bowed 
again. Edith, saving for a curl of her 
lip, was motionless. 

“By the Lord, Sir,” cried the Major, 
bursting into speech at sight of the 
waiter, who was gome to announco 
breakfast, “it’s an extraordinary thing 
to me that no one can have the honour 
and happiness of shooting all such 
beggars .through the head without being 
brought to book for it. But here’s 
an aim for Mrs. Granger if she’ll do 
J. B, the honour to accept it; and the 
greatest service Joe can reader you, 
Ma’am, just now, <sb, to lead you in to 
.table I” 

I With this, the Major gave his arm to 
J Edith ; Mr. Dombey led the way with' 

! Mrs. Skewton; ME Corker went last, 
smiling to thg party. 

“ I am. quite rejoiced, Mr. Carker,” 
said the lady-mother, at breakfast, 
after another approving survey of him 
through her gloss, “that you have # 
timed your visit so happily, as to go 
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with us to-day. It is the most en- 'Major Bagstock. I can do very little, 
chanting expedition !” But Mr. Domhey is so generous in his 

“ Any expedition would be enchant- estimation of any trivial accomplish¬ 
ing in such society,” returned darker ; j ment a man like myself may find it 
“lint I believe it is, in itself, full of i almost necessary to acquire, and to 
interest.” J which, in his very different sphere, he 

‘Oh!” cried Mrs. Skewton, with a ™- superior, that—” Mr. Carker 
faded little scream of rapture,- “ the shruggedi. his shoulders, deprecating 
Castle is charming !■—associations of the farther praise, and said no more. 
Middle ages—and all that—which is so All this time, Edith never raised her 
truly exquisite. Don’t you dote upon eyes, unless to glance towards her 
the Middle ages, Mr. Carker ? ” mother when that lady’s fervent spirit 

“Very much, indeed,” said Mr. shone forth in words. But as Carker 
Carker. ceased, she looked at Mr. Bombey for a 

“Such charming times!” cried momeut. Fora moment only; but 
Cleopatra. “So full of faith! So witl\ a transient gleam of scornful 
vigorous and forcible I So picturesque ! wonder on her taco, not lost on one 
So perfectly removed from common, observer, who was smiling round the 
place 1 Oh dear ! If they would only j board, 

leave us a little more of the poetry of Mr. Domhey caught the dark eye- 
existence in these terrible days ! ” lash in its descent, and took the op- 
Mrs. Skewton was looking sharp portunity of arresting it. 
after Mr. Dornboy all the time she said “ You have been to Warwick often, 
this, who was looking at Edith : who ] unfortunately ? ” said Mr. Domhey. 
was listening, but who never lifted up ' “Several times.” 
her eyes. “The visit will be tedious to you, I 

“We are dreadfully real, Mr. Car- am afraid." 
ker,” said Mrs. Skewton; “are we “ Ob no ; not at all.” 
not?” • “Ah! You are like your cousin 

Few people had less reason to oom- Feenix, my dearest Edith,” said Mrs. 
plain of their reality than Cleopatra, Skewton. “He has been to Warwick 
who bad as much that was false about Castle fifty times, if he has been there 
her ns could well go to the composition once; yet if he came to Leamington to- 
of anybody with a real individual ex- morrow—I wish he would, <jear angel ! 
istonce. But Mr. Carker commiserated —he would make his fifty-second visit 
our reality nevertheless, and agreed next day.” 

that we were very hardly used in that “ We are all enthusiastic, are we not, 
regard. Mama ? ” s«3d Edith, with a oold smile. 

“Pictures at the Castle, quite di- “Too much so, for our peace, perhaps, 
vine!” said Cleopatra. “I hope you my dear, ” returned her mother; “but we 
dote upon pictures ?” won’t complain. Our own emotions 

“ T assure you, Mrs. Skewton,” stud are our recompense. If, as your cousin 
Mr. Dotubey 1 , "with solemn encourage- Feenix says, the sword wears out the 
ment of his Manager, ‘ ‘ that Carker has whatVits-aame—” 
a very good taste fof pictures ; qui “Thesoabbard, perhaps,"stiid Edith, 

natural power of appreciating ‘ | “Exactly—a little too fast, it is 

He is a very creditable artist'jjjjfWft because it is bright and glowing, you 
He will be delighted, I WM|||k j know, my dearest love.” 

Mrs. i -ranger's tints and ' ’ j Mrs. Skewton heaved a gentle sigh, 

“Damme, Sir!” Bag- , supposed to cast a shadow on the 

stock, “my opinion iMWfc’n the I surface of that dagger of lath, whereof, 
admirable Carker, s do any-} her susceptible bosom was the sheath : ’ 

thing.” “ end leaning her head on one side, in the 

“ Oh 1 ” smiledMEerker, with Ini- 1 Cleopatra manner, looked with pensive 
mility, “you aro^BUch too sanguine, affection on her darting child. 
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Edith had turned her fsoe towards face met that now fronting it. Once, 
Mr. Dombey when he first addressed and once only, did his wary glance re- 
her, and had remained in that attitude, lease theMiobjects ; and that was, when 
while speaking to her mother, and a leap over a low hedge, and a gallop 
while her mother spoke to her, as across a field, enabled him to anticipate 
though offerinf him her'attention, if he the carriage coming by the road-, and to 
had anything more tojsay. There was he standing ready, at the journey’s end, 
something in the manner of this simple to hand the ladies out. Then, and but 
courtesy : almost defiant, and giving it then, he met her glance for an instant 
the character, of being rendered on com- in her first surprise j but when he 
pulsion, or as a matter of traffic to touched her, in alighting, with his soft 
which she was a reluctant party : again white hand, it overlooked him altu- 
not lost upon that same observer who gether as before! 
was smiling round the board. It set Mrs. Skewton was bent on taking 
him thinking of her as he had first seen charge of Mr. Darker herself, and 
her, when she had believed herself to showing him the beauties of the Castle, 
be alone among the trees. . She was determined to have his arm, 

Mr. Dombey having nothing else to and the Major’s too. It would do that 
say, proposed—the breakfast being now] incorrigible creature : who was the 
finished, and the Major, gorged, like laoet barbarous infidel in point of 
any Boa Constrictor—that they should poetry : good to be in such, company, 
start. A barouche being in waiting, This ehanae arrangement left Mr. Dom- 
according to the orders of that gentleman, bey at liberty to escort Edith: which 
the two ladies, the Major and himself, he did : stalking before them through 
took their soats in it; the Native and the apartments with a gentlemanly 
t-ho wan page mounted the box, Mr. solemnity. 

Towlinson being left behind ; and Mr. “ Those darling byegone times, Mr, 
darker, on horseback, brought up the Carker,” said Cleopatra, “ with, their 
rear> delicious fortresses, and their dear old 

Mr. Carker cantered liehiud the dungeons, and their delightful places of 
carriage, at the distance ot a hundred torture, and their romantic vengeances, 
yards or so, and watched it, during all and their picturesque assaults and 
the ride, as if he were a cat, indeed, sieges, and everything that makes,life 
and its foujoccupants, mice. Whether truly charming ! How dreadfully we 
ho looked to one side of the road, or to have degenerated ! ” 
the other—over distent landscape, with*), “Yes, we have fallen off deplorably,” 
its smooth undulations, wind-inills, said Mr. Carker. 
corn, grass, bean fields, wlld-flowers, The peculiarity of their conversation 
farm-yards, hayricks, and the spire was, that Mrs. Skewton, in spite of her 
among the wood—or upwards in the^ ecstasies,-and Mr. Carker, in spite,of 
sunny air, where butterflies were sport- his urbanity, were both intent on 
ing round his head, and birds were watching Mr. Dombey and Edith. With 
pouring out their songs—or downward, all. their conversational 'endowments, 
whore the shadows of the branches in- they spoke somewhat distractedly, and 
terlaced, n*id made a trembling carpet at random hi eonseqftenee. 
on the. road—or onward, where .the “ We have no Faith left, positively,” 
overhanging trees formed aides and said Mrs. Skewton, advancing her shri- 
archos, dim with the softened light that veiled ear ; for Mr. Dombey was saying 
steeped through leaves—one corner of something to Edith. • “We have no 
ins eye was ever on the formal head of Faith in the dear old Barons, who were 
Air. Doihbey, addressed towards him, tie most delightful creatures—or in the 
and the feather in the bonnet, drooping dear old Priests, who were the moat 
SO neglectfully and scornfully between warlike of men—or even in the days of 
them : much as he had seen the haughty that inestimable Queen Bess, upon the 
eyelids droop; not lajst so, when the wall there, which were so extremely 
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guidon. Dear, creature ! She was all 
Heart ! And that charming father of 
hers! I hope yon dote on Harry the 
Eighth!”, 

“J admire him very much,” said 
Carter. 

“So bluff!" cried Mrs. Skewton, 
“wasn’t lie? So burly. So truly 
English. Such n picture, too, ho makes, 
with his dear little peepy eyes, and his 
benevolent chin ! ” 

“ Ah, Ma’am ! ” said Carter, stopping 
short ; ' ‘ hut if you speak of pictures, 
there’s a composition ! What gallery 
in the world can produce the counter¬ 
part of that! ” 

As the smiling gentleman thus spake, 
lie pointed through a doorway to where 
Mr. Domliey and Edith were standing 
alone in the centre of another room. 

They were not interchanging a word 
or a look, Standing together, arm in 
arm, they had the appearance of being 
moro divided than if Beas had rolled 
between them. There was a difference 
even in the pride of the two, that re¬ 
moved them farther from each other, 
than if nuo had been the proudest and 
the other the humblest specimen of 
humanity in all creation. He, self- 
important, unliending, formal, austere. 
She, lovely and graceful in an uncom¬ 
mon degree, hut totally regardless of 
herself and him and everything around, 
and spurning her own attractions with 
her haughty brow and lip, as if they < 
wero abadge or livery she hated. So un¬ 
matched were they, and opposed, so 
forced and linked together by a ohain 
which adverse hazard and •mischance" 
had forged : that fancy mi girt have 
imagined tho pictures on the walls 
around them', startled by the unnatural 
conjunction, and observant of it in 
their several ixpressions. Grim 
knights and warriors looked scowling on 
them. A churchman, with his hand 
upraised, denounced the mockery* of 
such a eouplit coming to God’s altar. 
Quiet waters id landscape^ with the 
sun reflected in their depths, asked, if 
hettermeans of escape were not at hand, 
was thore no drowning left? Ruins, 
cried, ‘Loolgjlire, and sac hvhat We. 
are, wed$l$f«fc uncongenial Time! ’ 


! Animals, opposed by nature, worried 
] one another, as a moral to them. Loves 
! and Cupids took to flight afraid, and 
} Martyrdom had no such torment in its 
painted biflory of sufferbjig. 

Nevertheless; Mrs. S&ewton was so 
charmed by the sight to which Mr. 
darker invoked her attention, that she 
could not refrain from saying, half 
aloud, how sweet, how very full of soul 
it was! Edith, overhearing, looked 
round, and flushed indignant scarlet to 
her hair. 

‘ ‘ My dearest Edith knows J was 
admiring her 1” said Cleopatra, tap¬ 
ping her, almost timidly, on the back 
with heir parasol. ‘ ‘ Sweet pet! ” 

Again Mr. Carker saw the strife he 
had witnessed so unexpectedly among 
the trees. Again ho saw the haughty 
languor and indifference come over it, 
and hide it like a cloud. 

She did not raise her eyes to him; 
but witli a slight peremptory motion of 
them, seemed to bid her mother come 
noar. Mrs. Skewton thought it ex¬ 
pedient to understand the hint, and 
advancing quickly, with her two 
cavaliers, kept near her daughter from 
that time. 

Mr. Carker now, having nothing to 
distract his attention, began to discourse 
upon the pictures, and to select the 
best, and point them out Mr. Dom- 
bey ; speaking with his usual familiar 
1 recognition of Mr. Dombey’s greatness, 
and rendering homage by adjusting his 
eye-glass "for him, or finding out the 
right place in his catalogue, or holding 
his stick, or the lijce. These services 
did not so much originate with Mr. 
Carker, in truth, as with Mr. Dombey 
himself, who was apt to, assert hif 
chieftainship by saying, with subduer 
authority, and in an easy w$y—fir hit! 
—•“ Here, Oarkor, have the gopdnessti 
assist i]|p, will you !” which the smiling 
gentleman always did with pleasure. 

They made the tour of the pictures 
tho walls, crow’s nest, and so forth 
and as the^ were still one little i@.vtv 
and the Major was rather in the shade 
being sleepy during the process of di¬ 
gestion : Mr. Carker became communi¬ 
cative and agreeable. At first, he 
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addressed himself for the most part te 
Mrs. Skewton; but as that sensitive 
lady was in such ecstasies with the 
works of art, %fler the first,quartcr of 
an hour, thatfdis coulcUdo nothing hut 
yawn (they were such perfect inspira¬ 
tions, she observed as a reason for that 
mark of rapture), he transftrred his 
attentions to Mr. Dombey. Mr. Domhey 
said little beyond an occasional “ Very 
true, Carker,”or “Indeed, Carker,” hut 
ho tacitly encouraged Carker to proceed, 
and inwardly approved of his behaviour 
very iliuch : deeming it as well that 
somebody Bliould talk, and thinking 
that his remarks, which were, as one 
might say, a branch of the parent es¬ 
tablishment, might amuse Mrs. Granger. 
Mr. Carker, who possessed an excel¬ 
lent discretion, never took the liberty 
of addressing that lady, direct; but 
she seemed to listen, though she never 
looked at him ; and once or twice, when 
he was emphatic in his peculiar humility, 
the twilight smile stole over her face, 
not as a light, but as a deep black 
shadow. 

Warwick Cast le being at length pretty 
well exhausted, and the Major very 
ranch so : to say nothing of Mre. Skew- 
ton, whose peculiar demonstrations of 
delight had l>ecoiue very frequent indeed: 
the carriage .was again put in requisi¬ 
tion, and they rode to several admired 
points of view in the neighbourhood. ; 
Mr. Dombey ceremoniously observed of’ 
one of these, that a sketch,‘ however 
slight, from the fair hand of Mrs. 
Granger, would be a remembrance, to 
Kim of that agreeable day: though he 
wanted no artificial remembrance, he 
was sure (here Mr. Dombey made 
another of his bows), which he must 
always highly value. Withers'the lean 
having Edfth’s sketch-book under his 
arm, was immediately called upon* by 
Mrs. Skewton to produce the same : 
and the carriage stopped, that Edith 
might make the drawing, which Mr. 
Dnmboy was to put away among bis 
"treasures. . 

“ But I Inn afraid I trouble you too 
much,” said Mr. Dombey. 

“By no means. Wh,ere would you 
wish it taken from ? ” she answered, 


turning to him with the same enforced 
attention as before. 

Mr. Dombey, with _ another bow, 
which cracked the starch in his cra¬ 
vat, would beg to leave that to the 
Arti8t. 

“1 would rather you-cbose for your¬ 
self,” said Edith. 

“Suppose then,” said Mr. Dombey, 
“ we say from bore. It appears a good 
spot for the purpose, or—Carker, what 
do you think *” 

There happened to be in the fore¬ 
ground, at some little distance, a grove 
of trees, not unlike that in which Mr. 
Carker bad made his chain of footsteps 
in the morning, and with a seat under 
one tree, greatly resembling, in the 
general character of its situation, the 
point where his chain had broken. 

“Might I venture to suggest to Mrs. 
Granger," said Carker, “that that is 
an interesting—almost a curious—point 
of view ?” 

She followed the direction of bis 
riding-whip with her- eyes, and raised 
them quickly to bis face. It was the 
second glance tliej had exchanged since 
their introduction; and would have 
been exactly like the first, but that its 
expression was plainer. 

“ Will you like that 1” said Edith to 
Mr. Dombey. 

“I shall be charmed,” said Mr. 
Domhey to Edith. 

Therefore the carriage was driven to 
the spot where Mr. Dombey was to be 
charmed; and Edith, without moving 
from her seat, and opening her sketch¬ 
book with "her usual proud indifference, 
began, to sketch. 

“ My pencils are all pointless,” she 
said, Stopping and turning them over. 

“Pray allow me,’’.said Mr. Dombey. 
“Or Carker will do it better, as he 
understands these things. Carker have 
the goodness to see to these pencils for 
Mrs. Granger.” * . • 

Mr. Canker rode up close to the 
carriage-door ofi Mrs. Granger’s side, 
ami letting the rein fall ou his horse’s 
neck, took the pencils from her hand 
with a spile and a bow, and sat in the 
saddle leisurely mending them. Hav¬ 
ing done so he begged to Ire allowed to 
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hold them, and to hand them to her as 
they were required; and thus Mr. 
Darker, with many commendations of 
Mrs. Granger’s extraordinary skill— 
especially in trees—remained close at 
her side, looking over the drawing as 
she made it.' Mr. Dombey in the 
meantime stood bolt upright in the 
carriage like a highly' respectable ghost, 
looking on too; while Cleopatra and 
the Major dallied as two ancient doves 
might do. 

“Are you satisfied with that, or 
shall 1 finish it a little more ?” said 
Edith, showing the "sketch to Mr. 
Dombey. 

Mr. Dombey begged that it might 
not be touched ; it was perfection. 

“It is most extraordinary,” said, 
Darker, bringing every one of his red j 
gums to bear upon his praise. “X was ; 
not prepared for anything so beautiful, 
and so unusual altogether.” 

This might lmve applied to the 
sketcher no less than to the sketch ; hut 
Mr. Carker’s luauner was openness 
itself—not as to his mouth alone, but 
as to Ids whole spirit. So it continued 
to lie while the drawing was laid aside 
for Mr. Dondiey, and while the sketch¬ 
ing materials were put up ; then he 
handed in the pencils (which were re¬ 
ceived with a distant acknowledgment 
of his help, but without a look), and 
tightening his r^iu, full back, and fol¬ 
lowed the carriage again. 

Thinking, perhaps, as he rode, that 
even this trivial sketch had been made 
and delivered to its owner, as if it 
had been bargained for and bought. 
Thinking, perhaps, that although she 
had assented with such perfect readi¬ 
ness to his request, her haughty face, 
bent over the dsawing, or glancing at 
the distant objects represented in it, 
had been the lace of a proud woman, 
engaged in a sordid and miserable trans¬ 
action. Thinkifig, perhaps, of such 
things : but smiling cmSjMjr, and while 
he seemed to look ngpphim freely, 
ip enjoyment of the itiiDand exercise, 
keeping always tfttfgjg&arp corner of 
his eye upon the carHife. t 

A stroll among the haunted ruins of’ 
Kenilworth, and more rides to more! 


joints of view: most of which, Mrs. 
Skew-ton reminded Mr. Dombey, Edith 
had already sketched, as he had seen 
in lookinggover her drawings : brought 
the day’s expedition tofy close. Mrs. 
Skewton and Edith were driven to 
their own lodgings ; Mr. Carker was 
graciously invited by Cleopatra to re¬ 
turn thither with Mr. Dombey and the 
Major, in tho evening, to hear some of 
Edith’s music ; and the three gentle¬ 
men repaired to their hotel to dinner. 

The dinner was the counterpart of 
yesterday’s, except that the Mifjor was 
twenty-four hours more triumphant 
and less mysterious. Edith was toasted 
again. Mr. Dombey was again agree¬ 
ably embarrassed. And Mr. Carker 
was full of interest and praise. 

There were no other visitors at Mrs. 
Skewton’s. Edith’s drawings were 
strewn about the room, a little more 
abundantly than usual perhaps; and 
Withers, the wan page, handed round 
a little stronger tea. The harp was 
there; the piano was there ; and Edith 
sang and played. But even the music 
was paid by Edith to Mr. Dojnbey’s 
order, as it were, in the same uncom¬ 
promising way. As thus. 

“ Edith, my dearest love,” said Mrs. 
Skewton, half an hour after tea, “ Mr. 
Dombey is dying to hear you, I 
know.” '*■ 

“Mr. Dombey has life, enough left 
to say so for himself, Mama, 1 have no 
doubt.”'. 

“I shall be immensely obliged,” 
said Mr. Dombey. 

“ What do you'wish ?” 

“Piano ?” hesitated Mr. Dombey. 

“Whatever you please. You have 
only to choose.” 

Accordingly, she began with the 
piano. It was the saufe with the 
harp ; the same with her singing ; the 
same with tho selection of the pieces 
that she sang and played. Such frigid 
and constrained, yet prompt and pointed 
acquiescence with the wishes he im¬ 
posed upon her, and on no on» else," 
was sufficiently remarkable to pene¬ 
trate through all the mysteries of 
picquet, an4 impress itself on Mr. 
Corker’s keen attention. Nor did he 
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lose sight of the fact that Mr. Dombey, 
was evidently proud of his power, and 
liked to sliow it. 

Nevertheless Mr. Carker played so 
well—Borne ga$h;B with fclie itajor, and 
some with Cleopatra, whose vigilance 
of eye in respect of My. Dombey and 
Edith no lynx could have surpassed— 
that he even heightened his position in 
the lady-mother’s good graces; and 
■when on taking leave ho regretted that 
be would be obliged to return to Lon¬ 
don next morning, Cleopatra trusted : 
community of feeling not being met 
with every day : that it was far from 
being the last time they would meet. 

“I hope so,” said Mr. Carker, with 
an expressive look at the couple in the 
distance, as he drew towards the door, 
following tiie Major. ‘ 1 1 tliiiik so.” 

Mr. Dombey, who had taken a stately 
leave of Edith, bent, or made some 
approach to a bond, over Cleopatra’s 
couch, and said, in a low- voice : 

“I have requested Mrs. Granger’s 
permission to cull on her to-morrow 
morning—for a purpose—and she has 
appointed twelve o'clook. May X hope 
to have the pleasure of finding you at 
home, Madam, afterwards ? ” 

Cleopatra was so much fluttered and 
moved, by hearing this, of course, in¬ 
comprehensible speech, that she could 
only shut h» eyes, and shake her head, 
and givo Mr. Dombey her hand; which 
Mr. Dombey, not exactly knowing what 
to do with, dropped. , • 

11 Dombey, come along ! ” cried the 
Major, looking in at the door. “ Dam¬ 
me, Sir, old Joe has a great mind to 
propose an alteration in the name of the 
Itoyal Hotel, and that it should lie 
called the Three Jolly Bachelors, in 
honour of ourselves and Carker,” With 
this the Msjor slapped Mr. Dombey on 
the back, and winking over his shoulder 
at the ladies, - with a frightful tendfney 
of blood to the head, carried him ofif. 

Mrs. Skewton reposed on her sofa,' 
and Edith sat apart, by her harp, in 
silenoe. The mother, trifling with her 
fan, looked •stealthily at the daughter 
more than once, but the daughter, 
brooding gloomily witli downcast eyes, 
was not, to be disturbed. * 


Thus they remained for a long hour, 
without a word, until Mrs. Skowton’s 
maid appeared, according to custom, to 
prepare her gradually for night. At 
night, she should have been a skeleton, 
with dart and hour-glassf rather than 
a woman, this attendant-; for her touch 
was as the touch of Death. The painted 
object shrivelled und«fne*tli her hand ; 
the form collapsed, the hair dropped 
iff, the arched dark eyebrows changed 
to scanty tufts bf grey; the pale lips 
shrunk, the skin became cadaverous and 
loose; an old, worn, yellow nodding 
woman, with rod eyes, alone remained 
in Cleopatra’s place, huddled up, like a 
slovenly bundle, in a greasy flannel gown. 

The very voice was changed, us it 
addressed Edith, when they were alone 
again. 

“Why don’t you tell me,” it said, 
sharply, “that he is coining here to¬ 
morrow by appointment ? ” 

■“Because you know it,” returned 
Edith, “Mother.” 

The mocking emphasis she laid oil 
that one word ! 

“You know he has bought mo,” slit) 
resumed. “Or that he will, to-morrow. 
He has considered of his bargain; lie 
lifts shown it to his friend ; he is oven 
rather proud of it; be thinks that it 
will suit him, and may be had suffi¬ 
ciently cheap; and he will buy to¬ 
morrow. God, that I have lived for 
I’tliis, and that X feel HI” 

Compress into one handsome face the 
conscious self-abasement, and tho burn¬ 
ing indignation of a hundred women, 
strong in passion and in pride; and 
there it hid itself with two white 
shuddering arms. 

“What do you mean?” returned 
tho angry mother. “^Haven’t you from 
a-cliild—” 

“A child!" said Edith, looking at 
her, “ when was I a child ! WKat 
childhood did you e-*er leave to me ? 
I was a woman — artful, designing, 
mercenary, laying snares for men—be¬ 
fore I knew myself, or' you, or even 
understood the base and wretched aim 
of every new display I learnt. You 
gave birth to a woman. Look upon 
her, , She is in her pride to-night,” 
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And as she spoke, she struck her!pride, “shall' take me, as this man 
hand upon her beautiful bosom, as i does, with no ait of mine put forth to 
though she would have beaten down | lure him. He sees me at the auction, 
herself. and he thinks it well t^bny me. Let 

“Look at me,” she said, “who him! When die caine%o Hew nte— 
have never known what it is to hare an perhaps to bid—he required to see the 
honest heart, and lore. Look at me, roll of my accomplishments. I gave it 
taught to scheme and plot when children to him. * When he would have me show 
play; and darned in my youth—an one of them, to justify his purchase to 
old age of design—to one for whom I his men, I require of him to say which 
had no feeling but indifference. Look, he demands, and I exhibit it. I will do 
at me, whom he left a widow, dying no more. He makes the purchase of 
before his inheritance descended to him his own will, and with his own sense 
—a judgment on you! well deserved ! of its worth, and the power *of his 
— and tj-il me what has been my life money; and I hope it may never dis- 
for ten years since” appoint him. I have not vaunted and 

“ We have been malting every effort pressed tho bargain ; neither have you, 
to endeavour to secure to you a good so far as I have been able to prevent 
establishment,” rejoined her mother, you.” 

“That has been your life. And now “ You talk strangely to-night, Editb, 
you have got it.” to your own mother.” 

“There is no slave in a market: “It seems so to me: stranger to mo 

there is no horse in a fair: so shown than you,” said Edith. “But my 
and offered and examined and paraded, education was completed long ago. I 
Mother, as 1 have been, for ten shame- am too old now, and have fallen too 
ful yearn,'’ cried Edith, with a burning low, by degrees, to takc-a new course, 
brow, and the same bitter emphasis on and to stop yours, 'and to help myself, 
tho one word. “ Isjt not so ! Have The germ of all that purifies a woman’s 
I been made the bye-word of all kinds pbroast; and makes it true and good, 
of men 1 Have fools, have profligates, has never stirred in mine, and I have 
have boys, have dotards, dangled after nothing else to sustain me when I de¬ 
rm:, and one by one rejected nie, and spiso myself.” There had been a 
fallen otf, because'you were too plain touching sadness in her «woice, but it 
with all your cunning : yes, and too was gone, when she weak- on to say, 
true, with all those false pretences: with a curled lip, “Sir, as we are 
until we hare almost come to Ire no- genteel and poor, I am content that we 
torious ? The licence of look and should bts.mado rich by these means ; 
touch,” she said, with Bashing eyes, all I say, is, I have kept the-only pur- 
“hava I submitted to it, in half the, pose I’havo had the strength to form- 
places of resort upon the mAp of Eng- .1 had almost said the power, with yon 
land? Have I been hawked and vended at iny side, Mother—and have "not 
here and there, until the last grain of tempted this man on.” 
self-respect is dead within mo, and I “ This man ! You speak,” said her 
loathe myself? JJas thin been my lata mother,'“as if you hated him.” 
childhood? I had nono befonn^.Do “And you thought I loveft him, did 
not tell me that I had, to-nighiMjl f 'pll yorrnot ? ” she answered, stopping on 
nights in my life !” jaRw u hor way across the room, and looking 

‘•’Jw. migh.t lave been JHpin&r- round. “Shall I tell you,” she con¬ 
ned,” said her mother, “tvwfttime3 tinned, with her eyes fixed on her 
at least, Edith, if yoif ha^Bffen on- mother, “who already knows us tho- 
ctm—utenough,” JRs roughly, and reads us right, and bdfore 

f No ! t\ ho takes me, Wrase that I whom I have even less of self-respect or 
am, and as I well deserve to Joe,” she confidence than before my own inward 
answered, raising her head, and trem* self: being so, much degraded by his 
bung in her energy of shame and stormy knowledge of me 1 ” 
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“This is an attack, I suppose,” re- tremble crept over her whole frame. It 
turned her mother, coldly, “on poor, was quiokly gone; and with her usual 
unfortunate whntVhis-name—Mr. Car- step, she passed out of the room, 
ker ! Yoar ^ant of self-rjepeet and The maiil who should have been a 
.confidence,' my dear, in reference to j skeleton, then re-appeared, and giving 
that person (who is very agreeable, it i one arm to her mistress, who appeared 
strikes me), is not likely to- have much j to have taken off her manner w ith her 
effect on your establishment. • Why do : charms, and to have put on paralysis 
you look at me so hard ? Are you j with her flannel gown,' collected the 
ill i ” I ashes of Cleopatra, and carried them 

Edith suddenly let fall her face, as away in the other, ready for to-mor- 
if it had been stung, and while she 1 row’s revivification, 
pressed her hands upon it, a terrible 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ALTIillATJOKS. 


“So the day has come at length, 
Susan,” said Florence to the excellent 
Nipper, “when we are going back to 
our quiet home ! ” 

Susan drew in her breath with an 
amount of expression not easily de¬ 
scribed, and further relieving her feel¬ 
ings with a smart cough, answered,' 
“Very quiet indeed. Miss Floy, no 
doubt. Excessive so.” 

“When I was a child,” said Flo¬ 
rence, thoughtfully, and after musing 
for some nJbraents, “did you ever see 
that gentleman who has taken the, 
trouble to ride down here to speak 
to me, now three times—tbi'ec times, 

I think, Susan ? ” 

“ Three times, Miss,” returned the 
Nipper., “Oneewasyou wasoutawalk- 
ing with them Sket—” 

Florence gently looked at her, and 
Miss Nipper checked herself. 

“With Sir Barnet and his* lady, I 
mean to %ay, Miss, and the young 
gentleman. And two evenings since 
then.” 

“When I was a child, and when 
company used to come to visit Papa, 
did you ever see that gentleman at 
honle, Susan f” asked Florence. 

“ Well, *Miss,” returned her maid, 
after considering, “I really couldn’t 
say I ever did. When your poor dear 
Ma died, Miss Floy, I was very new in 


the family, you see, and my element : ” 
the Nipper bridled, as opining that her 
merits had been always designedly ex¬ 
tinguished by Mr. Dombcy : 11 was the 
floor below the attics.” 

“To be sure,” said Florence, still 
thoughtfully; “you are not likely to 
have known who came to the house. I 
quite forgot.” 

“ Not, Miss, but what we talked 
about the family ami visitors,” said 
Susan, “and but what I heard much 
said, although the nurse before Mrs. 
Eichards did make unpleasant remarks 
when I was in company, and bint at 
little Pitchers, but that could only be 
attributed, poor thing,” observed Susan 
with composed forbearance, “to habita 
of intoxication, for which she was in¬ 
quired to leave, and did,” 

Florence, who was saated at her 
chamber window, with her face resting 
on her hand, sat looking out, and hardly 
seemed to hear what Susan, said, she 
was so lost in thought. 

1 * At all events, Miss, ” said Susan, 
“T remember very well,that this same 
gentleman, Mr. Carker, was almost, if 
not quite, as ffteat a gentleman witli 
your Papa then, as he k now. It used 
to be said in the house then, Miss, that 
he was yt the head of all your Pa’s af¬ 
fair* in the city, and managed the 
whole, and that your Pa minded him 
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How de do, Sir Baniet!” Mr. Toots j 
would answer. “What a surprising 
thing that I should nee you, hero ?” 

Mr, Toots, in his sagacity, always 
said thin, as if, instead of that being j 
Sir Barnet’s house, it were some de- j 
serted edifice on the banks of the Nile, 
or Ganges. 

'I never was so surprised !” Mr. 
Toots would exclaim.-—“ Is Miss Bom- 
bey there ?” 

Whereupon Florence would appear, 
perhii) is. 

“Oil, Diogenes is quite well, Miss 
Dombey,” Mr. Toots would cry. “I 
called to ask this morning.” 

“Thank you vwy much >” the plea¬ 
sant voice of Florence would reply. 

“Won’t you come ashore, Toots?” 
Sir Barnet would say then. “ Cotue ! 
you ’re in no hurry. Come and see us.” 

“Oh it’s of no consequence, thank 
you Mr. Toots would blushingly re¬ 
join. “ I thought Miss Dombey might 
like to know, that’s alt. Good bye !” 
Anil poor Mr. Toots, who was dying to 
accept the invitation, hut hadn't tire 
courage to do it, signed to the Chicken, 
with an aching heart and away went 
the Delight, cleaving the water like an 
arrow. 

The Delight was lying in a state of j 
extraordinary splendour, at the garden 
steps, oil the morning of Florence’s de¬ 
parture . When she went down stairs ; 
to take leave, after her t^lk with Susan, ’] 
she found Mr. Toots awaiting her in the 
drawing-room. 

“ Oh, how de do, Miss Dombey 
said'the stricken Tools, always dread¬ 
fully disconcerted when the desire of 
his heart ipas gained, and he was 
speaking to her ; “ thank you, I’m very 
well indeed, I hope you’re the same, so 
was Diogenes yesterday.” 

“You are very kind,” said Florence. 

“ Thank you, it’s of no consequence, ’ 
retorted Mr. Touts. “I thcdj|ht fir- 
haps you wouldn’t mind, in this fine 
weathftr, coming home bySfttcr, Mins 
Dombey. There’s pitta 
thhl'Oat for your maid.” : 

“lam very much obljfcd to you,” 
said Florence, hesitating. *‘I really 
am—but X would rather not.” 


“Oh, it’s of no consequence,” re¬ 
torted Mr. Toots. “Good morning!” 

“Won’t you wait and see Lady 
Shuttles t” asked Florei^e, kindly. 

“ Oh no, .thank you,” returned 
Mr. Toots, “it’s of no consequence at 
all.” 

So shy. was Mr. Toots on such occa¬ 
sions, amt so flurried ! But lady 
Skettles entering at the moment, Mr. 
Toots was suddenly seizes 1 with a 
passion for asking her how she did, 
and hoping she was very well ; nor 
could Mr. Toots by any possibility 
leave off shaking hands with her, until 
Sir Barnet appeared : to whom he 
immediately clung will] the tenacity of 
desperation. 

“ We are losing, to-day, Toots,” said 
Sir Barnet, turning towards Florence, 
“ the light of our house, I assure 
you.” 

“ Oh, it's of no oonsoq-I mean 

yes, to ho .sure,” faltered the em¬ 
barrassed Toots. “ Goon morning ! 

Notwithstanding the emphatic nature 
of this farewell, Mr. Toots, instead 
of going away, stood leering about 
him, vacantly. Florence, to relieve 
him, bade adieu, with many thanks, 
to Lady Skettles, and gave her arm to 
Sir Barnet. 

“ May I beg of you, piy dear Miss 
Dombey,” said her host^ as he, con¬ 
ducted her to the carriage, “ to present 
my best compliments to your dear 
Papa?”*, 

It was distressing to Florence to 
receive the commission, for she felt as 
if she were imposing on Sir Barnet, by 
allowing him to believe that a kindness 
rendered to her, -was rendered to her 
father. As sho could not explain, how¬ 
ever, she bowed her head and thanked 
him ; and again she thought that the 
dull home, free from such embarrass¬ 
ments, and such reminders of hoi 
sorrow, was her natural and best 
retreat. , 

| Such of her late friends and compa¬ 
nions as were yet remaining at the 
villa, came running from ‘ivithin, and 
from the garden, to say good bye. 
They were all attached to her, and very 
earnest iu taking leave of her. Even 
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the household were sorry for her going, 
and the servants came nodding and 
curtseying round the carriage door. 
As Florence looked round o# the kind 
faces, and saw among*them those of 
Sir Barnet and his lady, and of Mr. 
Toots, who was chuckling anjJ staring 
ut her from a distance, she was remind¬ 
ed of the night when Paul and she had 
come from Doctor Blimber’s: and when 
the carriage drove away, her face was 
wet with tears. 

Sornpwf'ul tears, but tears of con¬ 
solation, too ; for all the softer me¬ 
mories connected with the dull old 
house to which she was returning made 
it dear to her, as they rose up. How 
long it seemed since she had wandered 
through the .silent rooms : since she 
had last crept, softly and afraid, into 
those her father occupied : since she 
had felt the solemn but yet soothing 
influence of the Ixdoved dead in every 
action of her daily life ! This new 
farewell reminded her, besides, of her 
parting with poor Walter : of his looks 
and words that night : and of the 
gracious blending she had noticed in 
him, of tenderness. for those he left 
liehiiid, with courage and high spirit. 
Ills little history was associated with 
the old house too, and gave it a new 
claim and hoJH upon her heart. 

Even Susan Nipper softeued towards 
the home of so many years, as they 
were on their way towards it. . Gloomy 
as it was, and rigid justice as? she ren¬ 
dered to its gloom, she forgave it a 
great deal. “ I shall be glad to see it 
again, 1 don’t deny, Miss,’’ said the 
Kipper. ‘‘There aint much in it to 
boast of, but I wouldn’t have it burnt 
or pulled down, neither ! n ,» 

“ You ’lljjie glad to go through the 
“Id rooms, won’t you, Susan?” said 
Florence, smiling. 

“Well, Miss,” returned the Nipper, \ 
softening more and more towards the ' 
huu.se, ms they approached it nearer, ( 

I wjm’t deny but what I alpUl, though ! 
I shall hate •’em again, to-morrow, very I 
likely.” | 

Florence felt that, for her, there was ; 
greater peace within it than elsewhere, i 
It was better aud easier to keep her ! 


secret shut up there, among the tall 
dark walls, than, to carry it abroad 
into the light, and try to hide it from 
a crowd of happy eyes. It was better 
to pursue the study of her loving heart, 
alone, and find no new discouragements 
in loving hearts about her. It was 
easier to hope, and pray, and love on, 
all unoared for, yet with constancy 
and patience, in the tranquil sanctuary 
of such remembrances : although it 
mouldered, rusted, and decayed about 
her: than in a now scene, lot its gaiety 
be what it wouhj. iShe welcomed back 
her old enchanted dream of life, and 
longed for the old dark door to close 
upon her, once again. 

Full of such thoughts, they turned 
into the long and sombre street. 
Florence was not on that side of the 
carriage which was nearest to her home, 
and as the distance lessened between 
them and it, she looked «»ut of her 
window for the children over the way. 

She was thus engaged, when an ex¬ 
clamation from Susan caused her to 
turn quickly round. 

“Why Graciou’fc me !” cried Susan, 
breathless, “ where ’a our houso ! ” t 

“ Our house ! ” said Florence. 

Susan, drawing in her bead from 
the window, thrust it out again, drew 
it in again as the carriage stopped, 
and stared at her mistress in amaze¬ 
ment. * 

There was a labyrinth of scaffolding 
raised all round the house, from the 
Inurement to the roof. Loads of bricks 
and stones,, and heaps of mortar, and 
piles of wood, blocked up half the 
width and length of the broad street 
at the side. Ladders were raised against 
the walla : labourers were climbing up 
and down j men wefre at work upon 
the steps of the scaffolding ; painters 
j and decorators were busy inside ; great 
rolls of ornamental gaper were being 
delivered from a cart at the door ; an 
upholsterer’fi waggon also stopped the 
way; no furniture was to be seen 
through the gaping anebbroken windows 
in any of the rooms ; nothing but work¬ 
men, and %hc implements of their several 
trades, swarming from the kitchens to 
the garrets. Inside and outside alike ; 
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bricklayers, painters, carpenters, ma¬ 
sons : hammer, hod, brush, pickaxe, 
saw, and trowel: all at work together', 
in full chorus ! 

Florence descended from the coach, 
half doubting if it were, or could he the 
right house, until she recognised Towlin- 
sou, with a sun-burnt face, standing at 
the door to receive her. 

"There is nothing the matter?” 
inquired Florence. 

“ Oh no, Miss.” 

“There are great alterations going 
on." 

"Yes, Miss, great alterations,” said 
Towlinson. 

Florence passed him as if she were in a 
dream, and hurried up-stairs. The 
garish light was in the long-darkened 
drawing-room, and there were steps 
and platforms, and men in paper caps, 

. in the high places. Her mother’s 
picture was gone with the rest of the 
moveables, and on the mark where it 
had been, was scrawled in chalk, “this 
room iu-panel. Green and gold.” The 
staircase was a labyrinth of posts and 
plunks like the outside of the house, aud 
n whole Olympus of plumbers and 
glaziers was reclining in various atti¬ 
tudes, on the skylight. Her own room 
was not yet, touched within, but there 
were beams and boards raised against 
it w ithout, baulking the daylight. She 
went up swiftly to that other bed-room, 
where the little bed was; and a dark 
giant of a man with a pipe in his month, 
and his head tied up in it pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief, was staring in utilie window*. 

It was here that Susan Nipjior, who 
had been in quest of Florence, found her, 
and said, would she go down stairs to 
her I’apa, who-wished to speak to her. 

“ At homo ! 'and wishing to speak 
to me !” cried Florence, trembling. 

Susan, who was infinitely more dis¬ 
traught than FJprence herself, repeated 
her errand; and Florence, pale and 
agitated, hurried down agfiiu, without a 
moment’s hesitation. She thought upon 
the way down, would she dare to. kiss 
him ? The longing of her heart resolved 
her, and she thought she would. 

Her father might have heard tfrat 
heart heat,, when it came into hi is 


presence. One instant, and it would 
have beat against his breast— 

Hut he was not alone. There were two 
ladies there; and Florence stopped. 
Striving so hard with her emotion, that 
if her brute friend Di had not hurst in 
and overwhelmed her with his caresses 
as a welcome home—at which one of 
the ladies gave a little scream, and that 
diverted her attention from herself— 
site would have swooned upon the floor. 

“ Florence,” said her father, putting 
out his hand : so stiffly that it held her 
off : "how do you do ? ” 

Florence took the hand between her 
own, and putting it timidly to her lips, 
yielded to its withdrawal. It touched 
the door in shutting it, with quite as 
much endearment as it, had touched her. 

“What dog is that ? ” said Mr. Dom- 
bey, displeased. 

“ It is a dog, papa—from Brighton.” 

"Well!” said Mr. Dombey; and a 
cloud passed over his face, for he under¬ 
stood her. 

“Ho is very good-tempered,” said 
Florence, addressing herself with her 
natural grace and sweetness to the two 
lady strangers. "Fie is only glad to 
see me. l’ray forgive him.” 

She saw in the glance they inter¬ 
changed, that tho lady who had 
screamed, aud who was seated, was old; 
and that tho other lady, Vho stood near 
her papa, was very beautiful, aud of an 
elegaut figure. 

“ Mrs! Skewton,” said her father, 
turning to the first, and holding out his 
hand, “this is ray daughter Florence.” 

“ Charming, I fun sure,” observed the 
lady, putting up her glass. “Sonatur.il! 
My darling Florence, you must kiss me, 
if youjploase.’* 

Florence having done so, turned 
towards the other lady, by whom her 
father stood waiting. 

“ Edith,” said Mr, Dombey, " this is 
my daughter Florence. Florence, this 
lady will soon he your mama.” 

Florence started, and looked up at 
the beautiful face in a conflict of emo¬ 
tions, among which the tears that name 
awakened, struggled for a moment with 
surprise, interest, admiration, and an 
indefinable sort of fear. Then she cried 
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out, “Oh, papa, may you he happy 
may you he very, very happy all your 
life!” and then fell weeping on the 
lady’s bosom. \ 

There. was a short ^ileifbe. The 
beautiful lady, who at first had seemed 
to hesitate whether or.no sho should 
advance to Florence, held lny to her 
breast, and pressed the hand with 
which she clasped her, close about her 
waist, as if to reassure her and comfort 
her. Not one word passed the lady’s 
lips. She bent her hen/,! down ever 
Florence, and she kissed her on the 
check, but she said no word. 

“•Shall we go on through the rooms,” 
said Mr. Pombcy, “and see how our 
workmen are doing ? Fray allow me, 
my dear madam.” 

He said this in offering his arm to 
Mrs. Skewton, who had been looking at 
Florence through her glass, as though 
picturing to herself what she might be 
made, by the infusion—from her own 
copious storehouse, no doubt—of a little 
more Heart and Nature. Florence was 
still sobbing on the lady's breast, and 
holding to her, when Mr. Dombey was 
heard to say from the Conservatory : 

“ Let us ask Edith. Dear me, where 
is she? 

* Edith, niv dear ! ” cried Mrs. 
Skewton, “ v^iiere arc you ? Looking for j 
Mr. Domhey* somewhere, I know. We ; 
are here, my love.” I 


The beautiful lady released her hold of 
Florence, and pressing her lips once 
more upon her face, withdrew hurriedly, 
and joined them. Florence remained 
standing in the same place : happy, 
sorry, joyful, and in tears, she knew 
not how or how long, but all at once : 
when her new Mama, came back, and took 
her in her arms again. 

“ Florence,” said the lady, hurriedly., 
and looking into her face with great 
earnestness. “You will not begin by 
hating rue ?” 

“By hating you, Mama!” cried 
Florence, winding her arm round her 
neck, and returning the look. 

‘ Hush ! Begin by thinking well of 
me, ’’said the beauti fill lady. * * Begin b y 
believing that I will try to m ake you 
happy, and that I am prepared to love 
you, Florence. Good bye. We shall 
meet again, soon. Good bye ! Don’t 
stay here, now.” 

Again she pressed her to her breast 
-she had spoken in a rapid manner, 
but firmly—arid Florence saw her re¬ 
join them in the other room. 

And now' Florence l>egan to hope 
that she would ledrn from her new and 
beautiful Mama, how to gain her 
father’s love ; and in her sleep that 
night, in her lost old homo, her own 
Mama smiled radiantly upon the hope, 
and blessed it. Dreaming Florence ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE OPENING OF THE 

Miss Tox, all unconscious * of any 
such rare* appearances in connexion 
with Mr. Domhoy’s house, as scaffold¬ 
ings and ladders, and men with their 
heads tied up in pocket-handkerchiefs, 
glaring in at the windows like flying 
genii or straugo birds,—having break - 
fastal one morning at abou£ this event¬ 
ful period *of time, on her customary 
viands ; to wit, one French roll rasped, 
one egg new laid (or warranted to be), 
and one little pot of tea, wherein was 


EVES OF MHS. CIIICE. 

infused one little silver scoop-ful of that 
herb on behalf of Miss Tox, and one 
little silver scoop-full on behalf of the 
teapot—a flight of fancy in which good 
housekeepers delight^; went up stairs 
to set forth the bird waltz on the harp¬ 
sichord, t8 water and arrange the 
plants, to dust the nick-nacks, and, 
according to her daily custom, to make 
her little drawing-room the garland of 
Princess^ Place. 

Miss Tox endued herself with the 
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pair of ancient gloves, like dead leaves, 
in wliicli she was accustomed to per¬ 
form these avooations—hidden from 
human sight at other times in a table 
drawer — and went methodically to 
work ; beginning with the bird waltz ; 
passing, by a natural association of 
ideas, to her bird—a very high-shoul¬ 
dered canary, stricken in yynrs, and 
much rumpled, but a piercing singer, as 
Princess’s Place well know ; taking, 
next in order, the little china orna¬ 
ments, paper fly-cages, ami so forth; 
and coming round, in good time, to the 
plants, which generally,required to be 
snipped here and .there with a pair of i 
scissors, for some botanical reason that j 
was very powerful with Miss Tox. 

Miss Tox was slow iu coming to the 
plants, this morning. The weather 
was warm, the wind southerly; and 
there was a sigh of the summer time in 
Princess's Place, that turned Mies 
Tox 1 a thoughts upon the country. 
The pot-boy attached to the Princess’s 
Arms had come out with a can and 
trickled water, in a flowing pattern, all 
over Princess's Place, and it gave the 
weedy ground a frusH scent- quite a 
growing scout, Miss Tox said. There 
was a t iny blink of sun peeping in from 
the great street round the corner, ami 
the smoky sparrows hopped over it and 
back again, brightening as they passed : 
or bathed in it, like a stream, and be¬ 
came glorified sjarrows, unconnected 


captives, and those who are desolate 
and oppressed, in very spite of aider- 
men and knights to boot : at whose 
sage nod—and how thy nod ! --tho 
rolling worid stands still J 

Miss Tox sat down upon tho window- 
seat, and thought of her good papa 
deceased—Mr. Tox, of the Customs 
.Department of the public service ; and 
of her childhood, passed at a seaport, 
among a considerable quantity of cold 
tar, and some rusticity. She fell into 
a softened remembrance of meadows, in 
old time, gleaming with bultevcupN, like 
so many inverted firmaments of golden 
stars ; and how she had made chains of 
dandelion-,stalk a for youthful vowers of 
eternal constancy, dressed cl)idly in 
nankeen ; and how soon those fetters 
had withered and broken. 

Sitting on the window-seat, and look¬ 
ing out upon the sparrows aud the 
blink of sun, Miss Tox thought like¬ 
wise of her good mama deceased — 
sister to the owner of the powdered 
head and pigtail—of her virtues and 
her rheumatism. And when a man 
with bulgy logs, and a rough voice, and 
a heavy basket on bis bead that crushed 
his hat into a mere black muflin, came 
crying flowers clown Princess’s Place, 
making his timid littlo roots of daisies 
shudder in the vibration every yell 
lie gave, as though he had been an 
| ogre, hawkiug littlo children, summer 
j recollections were so strong upon Miss 


with. chimneys. Legends iu praise of Tox, that «lio shook her head, and mur- 
Gifigev Beer, with pictorial represen- mured she would be comparative^old 
tatimis of thirsty customers submerged before she knew it — which seemed 
in the effervescence, or stunned by the likely. 

flying corks, were conspicuous in the In her pensive mood, Miss Tux’s 
window of the Princess’s Arms. They thoughts went wandering on Mr. Dom- 
were making date hay, somewhere out bey’s track; probably because the 
ef town ; and though the fragrance had Major had returned home to his lodg- 
a long way to come*, and many counter ings opposite, and had just 4 bowed to 
fragrances to contend with among the hcr^rom his window. What other 
dwellings of the poor (may God reward reason could Miss Tox have for con- 
tbe worthy gentlemen who stickle f*r necting Mr. Dorn hey with her summer 
the Pltgim.and parcel of the days and dandelion fetters? Was he 
wisdom of ‘story, anti who do more cheerful ? thought Miss Tox. 

their littlo typr-V keep those dwellings. Was he reconciled to the decrees of fate ? 
miserable !), yet it. was wafted faintly Would he ever marry agaih ; and if 
into Prinqesjffc Place, whispering of yes, whom ? What sort of person 
Nature and her wholesome air, Yts such now ! 

things will, ere n unto prisoners aud | A flush—it "was warm weather— 
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overspread Miss Tox’s face, as, while does not change \ even the silkworm, 
entertaining these meditations, she who I am sure might be supposed not 
turned lior head, and was surprised, by to trouble itself about such subjects, 
the reflection* of her though Jul image changes into all sorts of unexpected 
in the chimney-glass. , An (fiber flush things continually.” 
succeeded when she saw a little car- ‘ ‘ My Louisa, ” said tho mild Miss Tox, 
riage drive iuto Princess's Place, and “is ever happy in her illustrations.” 
make straight for her own d<tyr. Miss “You are so kind, Lucrotia,” re- 
Tox. arose, took up her scissors hastily, turned Mrs. Chick, a little soRened, 
and so coming, at last, to the plants, “as to say so, and to think so, 1 be- 
was very busy with them when Mrs. lieve. I hope neither of us may ever 
Chick entered the room. have any cause to lessen our opinion 

“How is my sweetest friend !” ex- of the other, Lu cretin.” 
claimed Miss Tox, with open arms. “Xam sure of it,” returned. Miss 

A little stateliness was mingled with Tox. * 

Miss Tox’h sweetest friend's demeanour, Mrs. Chick coughed as before, and 
but she kissel. Miss Tox, and said, drew lines on the carpet with the ivory 
“Lucrotia, kfetek you, I am jirctfcy end of her parasol. Miss Tox, who 
well. 1 hope you arc the same, had experience of her fair friend, and 
Hem !” knew that under the pressure of any 

Mrs. Chick was labouring under a slight fatigue or vexation she was prone 
peculiar little monosyllabic cough; a to a discursive kind of irritability, 
sort of primer, or easy introduction to availed herself of the pause, to change 
the art of coughing. the subject. 

“ You call very early, and how kind “Pardon me, my dear Louisa,” said 
that is, my dear!” pursued Miss Tox. Miss Tox, “but have I caught sight 
“Now, have you breakfasted of the manly form of Mr. Chick in the 

“Thank you, Lucrotia,” said Mrs. carriage?” , 

Chick, “ I have. .1 took an early “He is there,” said Mrs. Cluck, 
breakfast” — the good lady seemed “but pray leave him there. lie has 
curious on the subject of Princess’s his newspaper, arid, would be quite eou- 
Plao.e, and looked all round it as she tented for the next two hours. Goon 
spoke, “ vv^li my brother, who Ms with your flowers, Lucrotia, and allow 
come borne/’ me to sit here and rest.” 

“He is better, I trust, my love,” “My Louisa knows,” observed Miss 
faltered Miss Tox. Tox, “ that between* friends like our- 

“Iie is greatly better, .tank you. selves, any approach to ceremony would 
Hem ! ” bo out of the question. Therefore—” 

“My dear Louisa must be careful dtj Therefore Miss Tox finished the seu- 
thut cough,” remarked Miss Tox. tepee, not in words but action ; and 

“It’s nothing,” returned Mrs. Chick, putting on her gloves again, which she 
“ It’s merely change of weather. We had taken off, and arming herself once 
must expect change.” more with her scissors, began to snip 

“Of weather?” asked Miss Tox, and clip among tlie.leaves with, micro- 
in her simplicity. scopie industry. 

“Of everything,” returned ^frs. “ Florence has returned home also,” 
Chick. “Of course we must. It's a. said Mrs. Chick, after sittiug silent for 
world of change. Any one would sur some time, with lieu h^ad on one side, 
prise me very ranch, Lucrotia, and j and her parasol sketching on the floor; 
would greatly alter ray opinion of their | “and really Florence is a great deal too 
understanding, if they attempted to fold now, to continue to lead that soli- 
eontradiet or evade what is so perfectly tary life to which she has been aecus- 
evident. Change!” exclaimed Mrs. tomed. Of course she is. There can 
Chick, with severe philosophy. “Why, be no doubt about it. I should have 
ray gracious me, what is there that very little respect^ indeed, for anybody 
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who could advocate a different opinion. | 
Whatever my wishes might be, I could 
not respect them. We cannot com¬ 
mand our feelings to such an extent as 
that/* 

Miss Tox assented, without being 
particular as to the intelligibility of j 
the proposition. 

“ If she’s a strange girl,” said Mrs. 
Chick, “and if my brother Paul cannot 
feel perfectly comfortable in her society, 
after all the sad things that have hap¬ 
pened, and all the terrible disappoint¬ 
ments that have been undergone, then, 
what is the reply ? That lie must 
make an effort. That he is bound to 
make an effort. We have always been 
a family remarkable for effort. Paul 
is at the head of the family ; almost 
the only representative of it left—for 
what am I—/ am of no consequence—” 

“My clearest love,” remonstrated 
Miss Tox. 

Mrs. Chick dried her eyes, which 
-were, for the moment, overflowing; and 
proceeded : 

“ And consequently he is more than 
ever bound to make mu effort. And 
though his having done so, comes upon 
me with a sort of shock—for mine is a 
very weak and foolish nature ; which 
is anything but, a blessing I am sure ; 

I often wish iny heart, was a marble 
slab, or a paving stone—” 

“My sweet Loinsa,” remonstrated 
Miss Tox again. 

“Still, it is a triumph to me to 
know that lie is so true to himself, and 
to his name of Domboy ; although, of 
'Course, I always knew he would be. 1 
•only hope,” said Mrs. Chick, after a 
pause, “that she may be worthy of the 
name too.” 

Miss Tox filled a little green water¬ 
ing-pot from a jug, and happening to 
look up when she had done so, was so 
surprised by the amount of expressing 
Mrs, Chick had conveyed into her face, 
and was bestowing uppu her* that she 
put the little yateipg-pot On the j 
table for the present, J'and sat down ' 
near it. 

“My clear Louisa,” said Mi*s Tox, i 
“ will it bo the least .satisfaction to you, ' 
if I venture to observe in reference to 


that remark, tliat I, aa a humble in¬ 
dividual, think your sweet niece in 
every way most promising 

“What you mean, lucretia ? ” 
returned Mrs. Chick, with increased 
stateliness of manner. “To what re¬ 
mark of mine, my dear, do you refer?” 

‘ * Her being worthy of her name, 
my love,” replied Miss Tox. 

“If,” said Mrs. Chick, with solemn 
patience, “I have not expressed myself 
with clearness, Lucretia, the fault of 
course is mine. There is, perhaps, no 
reason why I should express myself at 
all, except the intimacy that has sub¬ 
sisted between us, and which I very 
much hope, Lucretia—confidently hope 
—nothing will odfcur to disturb. Be¬ 
cause, why should 1 do anything else ? 
There is no reason; it would bo absurd. 
But I wish to express myself clearly, 
Lucretia; and therefore to go back to 
that remark, I must beg to say that it 
was not intended to relate to Florence, 
in any way.” 

“ Indeed !” returned Miss Tox. 

“No,” said Mrs. Chick shortly and 
decisively. 

“Pardon me, my dear,” rejoined 
her meek friend ; “ but I cannot have 
understood it. I fear T am dull.” 

Mrs. Chick looked round the room 
and over the way ; at thf plants, at 
the bird, at the watering-pot^ at almost 
everything within view, except Miss 
Tox ; and finally dropping her glance 
upon Miss‘Tox, for a moment, on its 
way to the ground, said, looking 
meanwhile with elevated eyebrows at 
t he carpet: r 

“When I speak, Lucretia, of her 
being worthy of the name, I speak of 
my brother Paul’s second wife. I 
believe f "have already said, jn effect, 
if not. in the very words I now use, 
thatet his intention to marry a second 
wife.” 

Miss Tox left her seat in a hurry, 
and returned to her plants ; clipping 
among the stems arid leaves, with as 
''little favour Us a barber working at 
so many pauper heads of hair. 

“ Whether she wall be fully sensible 
of the distinction conferred upon her,” 
said Mrs. Chick, in a lofty tone, “is 
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quite another question. I hope she 
may be. We are bound to think well 
of one another in this world, and I 
hope she m;ty be. I hava not been 
advised «with myself. #lf 1 had been 
advised with, I have no doubt my ad¬ 
vice would have been cavalierly received, 
and therefore it js infinitely better as it 
is. I much prefer it, as it is.” 

Miss Tox, with head bent down, still 
clipped among the plants. Mrs, Chick, 
with energetic shakings of her own 
head from time to time, continued to 
hold fbrth, as if in defiance of some¬ 
body. 

“If my brother Paul had consulted 
with me, which he sometimes does—or 
rather, sometimes usM to do; for lie 
will naturally do that no more now, 
and* this is a circumstance which I 
regard as a relief from responsibility,” 
said Mrs. Chick, hysterically, “for 1 
thank Heaven I am not jealous—” 
here Mrs. Chick again shed tears : “if 
my brother Paul had come to me, ami 
had said, ‘Louisa, what kind of qua¬ 
lities would you advise me to look out 
for, in a. wife f y I should certainly have 
answered, 1 Paul, you must have 
family, you must, have beauty, you 
must have dignity, you must have con¬ 
nexion.’ Those are the words I should 
have used. You might have led me to j 
the block Immediately afterwards,” 
said Mrs. Chick, as if that conse¬ 
quence were highly probable, “but I 
should have used them. I should have 
said, ‘Paul ! You to marry a second 
time without family ! You to marry 
without beauty ! You to marry with¬ 
out dignity ! You to marry without 
connexion ! There is nobody in the 
world, not mad, who could dream of 
daring to entertain such a preposterous 
idea!’” * . 

Miss Tox stopped clipping; and with 
her head among the plants, listened 
attentively. Perhaps Miss Tox thought 
there was hope in this exordium, and 
tin* warmth of Mrs. Chick. 

“Tshoulgl have adopted ‘’’this course 
of argument,” pursued the discreet 
lady, “ because I trust I am not a fool. 

I make no claim to l ^.considered a 
persou of superior intellect—though 11 


believe some people have been extra¬ 
ordinary enough to consider me so; 
one so little humoured as I am, would 
very soon be disabused of any such 
notion; but I trust I arn not a down¬ 
right fool. And to tell mb,” said Mrs. 
Chick with ineffable’disdain, “that 
my brother Paul Dombey could over 
contemplate the possibility of uniting 
himself to anybody—1 don’t care who” 
—she was more sharp and emphatic in 
that short clause than in any other, part 
of her discourse—“not possessing these 
requisites, would he to insult what 
understanding I have got, as much as 
if I was to be told that 1 was born and 
bred an elephant, which I may be told 
next,” said Mrs. Chick, with resigna¬ 
tion. “It wouldn’t surprise me at all. 
1 expect it.” 

Iu the jrfbment’s silence that ensued, 
Miss Tox’s scissors gave a feeble clip or 
two ; but Miss Tox’s face was still 
invisible, and Miss Tox’s morning gown 
was agitated. Mrs. Chick looked side¬ 
ways at her, through the intervening 
plants ; and went on to say, in a tone 
of bland conviction, and as one <1 well¬ 
ing on a poiut of fact that hardly re¬ 
quired to be stated : 

“Therefore, of course my brother 
Paul has done what was to be expected 
of him, and what anybody might have 
foreseen ho would do, if lie onterod the 
marriage state again.«. I confess it takes 
me rather by surprise, however grati¬ 
fying ; because when Paul went out of 
town I had no idea at all that he would 
•form any attachment out of town, and 
he certainly had no attachment when 
he left here. However, it seems to be 
extremely desirable in cVery point of 
view. I have no doubt the mother is 
a most genteel and*elegant creature,. 

! and I have no right whatever to dispute 
the policy of her living with them : 
vvhjch is Paul’s affair, not mine—and 
as to Paul’s choice, hdrsdf, I have only 
seen her picture yet, but that is beau - 
tiful indeed, fler name is beautiful 
too,” said Mrs. Chick, shaking her head 
with energy, and arranging herself iu 
her chair*; “Edith is at once uucom-, 
inon, as it strikes me, and distinguished. 
Consequently, Lucretia, I have no doubt 
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you will he happy to hear that the mar- and the exile promptly obeying, she 
riage is to take place immediately—of applied herself to promote Miss Tox r 
cod ho, you will : ” great emphasis recovery. 

again : “and that you are delighted But none of that gentle Concern which 
with this change in the condition of ray usually characterises the daughters oi' 
Brother, who has shown yon a great Eve in their tending of each other ; 
deal of pleasant attention at various none of that freemasonry in fainting, by 
tiroes.” which they arc generally bound together 

Miss Tox maiL* no verbal answer, in a mysterious bond of sisterhood; 
hut tool; up the little watering-pot with was visible in Mrs. Chick’s demeanour, 
a trembling hand, and looked vacantly Rather like the executioner who restores 
round as if considering what article of the victim to sensation previous to pro- 
furniture would be improved by the ceediug with the torture (or was wont 
contents. The room door opening at to do so, in. the good old times for Tvliich 
this crisis of Miss Tox\s feelings, she all true men wear perpetual mourning), 
started, laughed aloud, and fell into did Mrs. Chick administer the smelling* 
the arum of the person entering; hap- bottle, the slapping on the hands, the 
pily insensible alike of Mrs. Chick’s in- dashing of cold water on the face, and 
dignaut countenance, and of the Major the other proved remedies. Ami when, 
at his window over tin- way, who had at length, Miss Tox opened her oVcs, 
his double-barrelled eye-gl«es in full arid gradually became restored to am- 
action, ami whose face and figure wort [ mation and consciousness, Mrs. ('hick 
dilated with Mephistophelean joy. drew oil' as from a criminal, and rc- 

Not so the expel riat-d am n .7‘ d versing the precedent of the murdered 

supporter of Mi - Ti-xV w • .-lug i ■rm, king of Denmark, regarded her more in 
who, coming straight up stairs, with a anger than in sorrow, 
polite inquiry touching Miss Tux’s »“Lucretia !” said Mrs. Chick. “I 
health (in exact pursuance of the Ma- will not attempt to disguise what I feel, 
jor’s malicious instructions), had acci- My eyes are opened, all at once. I 
dentally arrived in the very nick of wouldn't have believed this, if a Saint 
time to catch the delicate burden in his had told it to me.” 
arms, and to receive the contents of the “lam foolish to give way to faint- 
little watering-pot in his shoe; both of ness,” Miss Tox faltered. r “I shall be 
which circumstances, coupled with Ids better presently.” 
consciousness of being closely watched r “You will be better presently, 
by the wrathful Major, who had Lucretia!” repeated Mrs. Chick, with 
threatened the usual penalty in regard exceeding"acorn. “Do you suppose 1 
of every bone in his skin in case of any am blind V l)o you imagine 1 am in 
failure, combined to vender him a tiny second childhood ? No, Lucretia ! 
moving spectacle of mental lind bodily I am obliged to you ! ” 
distress. Miss Tox directed an imploring, help- 

For some * moments, this afflicted less kind of look towards her friend, 
foreigner remained clasping Miss Tox and put her handkerchief before her 
to liis heart., with,an energy of action face. 

ill remarkable opposition to his discon- “ If any one had told me tfnis yester- 
certed faco, while that poor lady rtyji/' said Mrs. Chick with majesty, 
trickled slowly down upon him the “or even lmlf-an-hour ago, T should 
very last sprinklings of the little water- have been tempted, 1 almost believe, to 
ing-pot, as if he were a deRcate exotic strike them to the earth. Lucretia 
(which indeed he was),' and might, be Tox, my eyes are opened to you all at 
almost expected to blow while the gcntld once. The • scales : ” here ^frs. Chick 
rain descended. Mrs. Chick, at length cast down an imaginary pair, such as 
recovering sufficient presence pf mind 1 are commonly used in grocer's shops : 
to interpose, commanded him to drop! “ have fallen .from rny sight. The 
Miss Tox upon the sofa and withdraw; \ blindness of my confidence is past, 
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Lucretia. It has Been ah' *ed and 
played upon, and evasion is t uite out 
of the question now, I assure you.” 

“Oh! to % what do you allude so 
cruelly, my love?’’ asl^ed Hiss Tox, 
through tier toars. 

“Lucretia,” said Chick, “ask 
your own heart. I must entreat you 
not to address me by any such familiar 
term as you have just used, if you 
please. I have some self-respect left, ■ 
though you may think otherwise.” ! 

“Oh, Louisa!” cried Miss Tox. j 
“ How can you speak to me like that V' } 
“ I’low can I speak to you like that ? ” | 
retorted Mrs. Chick, who, in default of j 
having any particular argument to j 
sustain herself upon, allied principally j 
on such repetitions for her most wither¬ 
ing effects. “Like that! You may | 
well say like that, indeed ! ” 

Miss Tox sobbed pitifully, 

“The idea !” said Mrs. Chick, “of I 
your having basked at my brother's j 
fireside, like a serpent, and. wound ‘ 
yourself, through mo, almost into his 
confidence, Lucretia, that you might, 
in secret, entertain designs upon him, 
and dare to aspire to contemplate the 
possibility of his uniting himself to 
you / Why, it is an idea,” said Mrs. 
Chick, with sarcastic dignity, “ the 
absurdity of which almost relieves its 
treachery.” »* 

“I’ray, Louisa,” urged Miss Tox, 

“do not say such dreadful things.” 

“Dreadful things ! ” repeated Mrs. 
Chick. “Dreadful things! Ls it not 
a fact, Lucretia, that you have just now 
been unable to command your feelings 
even before me, whose eyes you had so 
prt nip|etoly do^-d ? ” 

" / hav isue.l-: i.m complaint,” sobbed 
Miss Tox. “I havo said lathing. 

If I have b>en a little overpowered by 
your news, Louisa, and have ever \ad 
ny lingering thought that Mr. Domhey 
was inclined to lie particular towards 
»ne, surely you will not condemn me.” | 
“She is going to say,” said Mrs. I 
Chick, addyssing herself to the whole | 
of the furniture, in a comprehensive 
glance of resignation and appeal, ‘ ‘ She 
is going to say—I know it—that I have 
encouraged her ! ” 


i “I don’t wish to exchamr*'' r yrrachep, 
dear Louisa,” sobbed MTux. “Nor 
do I wish to complain. But, in my 
own defence • 

“Yes,” cried Mrs. Chick, looking 
rouud the room with a prophetic smile, 
i “that’s what she’s going to 
! knew it. You had better say it. Say 
j it openly ! Be opou, Lucretia Tox.,” 
j said Mrs. Chick, with desperate stern - 
! ness, “ whatever you are.” 

“In my own defence,” faltered Miss 
Tux, “and only in my own defence 
against your unkind words, my dear 
Louisa, 1 would •merely ask you if you 
haven’t often favoured such a fancy, 
and even said it mighChnppen, for any 
tiling wo could tel 1 V' 

“ There is a point,” said Mrs. Chick, 
rising, not as if she were going to stop 
at the floor,, but as if she were about to 
star up, high, into her native skies, 
“beyond which endurance becomes 
ridiculous, if not culpable. 1 ran bear 
much ; but not too much. Wlmt spell 
was on me when I camo into this house 
this day, I don’t know ; but I had a 
presentiment—-a dark presentiment,” 
said Mrs. Chick, with a shiver, “that 
something was going to happen. Well 
may I have had that foreboding, Lu- 
cretia, when rny confidence of many 
years is destroyed in an instant, when 
my eyes are opened all at once, and 
when I find you revealed in your true 
['colours. Lucretia, I’ have been mis- 
| taken in you. It is better fur us both 
j that this subject should end here. I 
j„wLsh you well, and I shall ever wish 
you well. -But, as an individual who 
desires to be true to herself in her own 
poor position, whatever that position 
may be, or may not be—and as the 
sister of my brother—;and as the sister* 
in-law of my brother’s wile—and as a 
connexion by marriage of my brother’s 
wife's mother—may I be permitted to 
add, as a Dombev ?—I can wish you 
nothing else but good morning.” 

These words, delivered with cutting 
svmvity, tempered and chastened by a 
lofty air of moral rectitude, carried the 
speaker to the door. There she in ■ 
dined lied head in a ghostly and statue- 
like manner, and so withdrew to her 
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carriage, to seek comfort and consola¬ 
tion in the arms of Mr. Chick her lord. 

Figuratively speaking, tliat is to say; 
for the arms of Mr. Chick were full ofi 
his ne wspaper. Ncither did that gentle¬ 
man address his eyes towards his wife 
otherwise than Tty stealth. Neither did 
he offer any consolation whatever. In 
short, he sat reading, and humming I 
fag ends of tunes, and sometimes | 
glancing furtively at her without de¬ 
livering himself of a word, good, bad, 
or indifferent. 

In the meantime Mrs. Chick sat 
swelling and 1 nulling, *und tossing her 
head, as if she were still repeating that 
solemn formula of farewell to Imereti a 
Tox. At length, she said aloud, ‘Oh 
the extent to which her eyes had been 
opened that day !’ 

“To which your eyes have been 
opened, my dear !” repeated Mr. Chick* 

“Oh, don't talk to me !” said Mrs. 
Cluck. “If you can bear to see me in 
this state, and not ask me what the 
matter is, you had better hold your 
tongue for ever.” 

“What in the matter, my dear?” 
asked Mr. Chick. 

“To think,” said Mrs. Chick, in a 
state of soliloquy, “that she should ever 
have conceived the base idea of con¬ 
necting herself with our family by a 
marriage with Paul ! To think that 
when she was playing at horses with 
that dear child wlio is now in his grave 
—I never liked it at the time—she 
should have been biding such a double- 
faced desigu ! I wonder she was 
never afraid that something Would hap¬ 
pen to her. She is fortunate if nothing 
does.” 

“I really thought, my dear,” said 
Mr. Chick slowly, after rubbing the 
bridge of bis nose for some time with 
his newspaper, “that you had gone 
cm the same tack yourself, all along, 
until this mopuMg; and had thought 
it would be a convenient thing enough, 
iki&6obkl have been brought about.” 
‘dPfes, Chick instantly into tear#, 


and told Mr. Chick that if he wished to 
trample upon her with his boots, he 
bad better do it. 

“But with Lueretia Tox I have 
done,” saiu Mrsw Chick, after abandon¬ 
ing herself to her feelings for some mi¬ 
nutes, to Mr. .Chick’s great terror. 
“ I can bpar to resign Paul’s confidence 
in favour of one who, I hope and trust, 
may be deserving of it, and with whom 
he lias a perfect right to replace poor 
Fanny if he chooses ; I can bear to be 
informed, in Paul’s cool manner, of 
such a change in his plans, and"never 
to be consulted until all is settled and 
determined ; but deceit I can nut bear, 
and with Lueretia Tox I have done. It 
is better as it is,” said Mi's. Chick, 
piously ; “much better. It would have 
been a long time, before I could have 
accommodated myself comfortably with 
her, after this ; aud I really don’t know, 
as Paul is going t<> bo very grand, and 
these are people of condition, that she 
would have been quite presentable, and 
might not have compromised myself. 
There’s a providence in everything ; 
everything works for the best; I have 
been tried, to-day, but, upon the whole, 
I don’t regret it.” 

In which Christian spirit, Mrs. Chick 
dried her eyes, and smoothed her lap, 
and sat as became a person calm under 
a great wrong. Mr. Chick, feeling his 
_ unworthiness no doubt, took an early 
opportunity of being set down at a 
street comer and walking away, whist¬ 
ling, with his shoulders very much 
I raised, and his hands in liis pockets. 

While poor excommunicated Miss 
Tox, who, if she were a fawner and 
toad-eater, was at least an honest and 
a constant one, and had ever home a 
faithfnr friendship towards her im- 
peacher, and had been truly absorbed 
swallowed up in devotion to the 
magnificence of Mr. Doxnbey—while 
poor excommunicated Miss Tox watered 
her plants with her tears, and felt that 
it was winter in Princess’s Place. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TIIE INTERVAL BEFORE THE MARRIAGE. 


Although tlio enchanted Jiouse was 
no more, and tho working world had 
broken into it, and was hammering 
and crashing and tramping up aud 
down stairs all day long, keeping Dio¬ 
genes in ari incessant paroxysm of bark¬ 
ing, from sunrise to sunset—-evidently 
convinced that his enemy had got the 
better of him at last, and was then 
sacking the premises in triumphant de¬ 
fiance—there was, at first, no other 
great change in the method of Florence’s 
life. At night, when the workpeople 
went away, the house was dreary and 
deserted again ; and Florence, listening 
to their voices echoing through the hail 
and staircase as they departed, pictured 
to herself the cheerful homes to which 
they were returning, and the children 
Avho were waiting for them, and was 
glad to think that limy were merry and 
well pleased to go. 

She welcomed back the evening si¬ 
lence as an old friend, but it came now 
with an altered face, and looked more 
kindly on her. Fresh hope was in it. 
The beautiful lady who had southed 
and caressed her, in the very room in 
which her heart had been so wrung, was 
a spirit of promise to her. Soft sha¬ 
dows of tho bright life dawniug, when 
her father’s affection should be gra* 
dually won, and all, or much should he 
restored, of what she had lost on the 
dark day when a mother’s love had 
faded with a mother’s last breath on 
her cheek, moved about he* in the 
twilight \nd were welcome company. 
Peeping at the rosy children her neigh¬ 
bours, it was a new and precious sen¬ 
sation to think that they might soon 
speak together and know' each other; 
when she would not fear, as of old, to , 
shew hei^elf before them, lest they j 
should be grieved to see her in her 
black dress sitting there alone ! 

In her thoughts of her new mother, 
ftnd in the love and trust overflowing 


her pure heart towards her, Florence 
loved her own dead mother more and 
more. She had no fear of setting up a 
rival in her breast. The new flower 
sprang from the doe p-plant-1 and long- 
cherished root, .*• 5 11 ■ kn.w. Kwri gentle 
word that had fallen from the lips of 
the beautiful lady, sounded to Florence 
like an echo of the voice long hushed 
and silent. How could she love that 
memory less for living tenderness, when 
it was her memory of all parental ten¬ 
derness and love ! 

Florence was, one day, sitting read¬ 
ing in her room, and thinking of tho 
lady and her promised visit soon— 
for her book turned on a kindred sub¬ 
ject—when, raising her eyes, she saw 
her standing in the doorway. 

“Mama !” cried Florence, joyfully 
meeting her. “Comeagain ! ” 

“Not maina yet,” returned the lady, 
with a serious smile, as she encircled 
Florence’s neck with her arm. 

“But very soon to be,” cried Flo¬ 
rence. 

“Very soon now, Florence: very 
soon.” 

Edith bent her liftad a little, so as to 
press the blooming cheek' of Florence 
against her own, and for some few mo¬ 
ments remained th us silent. There was 
something so very tender in her man¬ 
ner, that Florence was even more sen¬ 
sible of it than on the first occasion of 
their meeting. 

She led Florence to a chair beside 
her, and sat down : Florence looking 
in her face, quite wondering at its 
l>eauty, and willingly leaving her hand 
ih hers. t 

“JIav£ you been alone, Florence, 
since I was he*e last ? ” 

“ Oh yes ! ” smiled Florence, hastily. 

She hesitated arid cast down her eyes; 
for her new mama was very earnest in 
her loolc, and the look was intently and 
thoughtfully fixed upon her face. 
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“I—I— am used to be alone,” said 
Florence. “I don’t mind it at all. 
Di and i pass wliole days together, some¬ 
times.” Florence might have said, 
whole weeks, and months. 

“Is Di your tnaid, love?” 

“My dog, Mama,” said Florence, 
laughing. “Susan is my maid.” 

“And these are your rooms,” said 
Edith, look i ug round. ‘ * I was not shown 
these rooms the other day. We must 
have them improved, Florence. They 
shall ho made the prettiest in the house.” 

“If 1 might change, them, Mama,” 
returned Fiorenco; “there is one up¬ 
stairs 1 should like much hotter.” 

‘ 1 Is this not high enough, dear girl ?” 
asked Edith, smiling. 

“The other was my brother’s room,” 
said Florence, “and I am very fond of 
it. I would have spoken to Papa about 
it when I came borne, and found the 
workmen hero, and everything chang¬ 
ing ; but--” 

Flou nce dropped her eyes, lest the 
same look should make hor falter again. 

“ but I was afraid it might distress 
him ; and as you said you would be here 
again soon, Mama, and are the mistress 
of everything, I determined to take 
courage and ask you.” 

Edith sat looking at her, with her 
brilliant eyes intent upon her face, un¬ 
til Florence raising her own, she, in 
her turn, withdrewher gaze, and turned 
it on the ground. It was then that 
Florence thought how different this 
lady’s beauty was, from what she had 
supposed. She had thought it of a 
proud and lofty kiud ; yet. her mafiuer 
was so subdued and gentle, that if she 
had been of Florence’s own age and 
character, it scarcely could have invited 
confidence more. 

Except W'hou a constrained and sin¬ 
gular reserve crept over her ; and then 
she seemed (but Florence hardly under¬ 
stood this, tho£$h she could not choose 
but notice it, and think abotit it) as if 
she wore humbled before Florence, and., 
ill at case. When she had said that 
she was not her Mama yet, and when 
Florence had called her the mis 1 res.s uf | 
everything there, tit is change in her was 
quick and startling; and now, while i 


the eyes of Florence rested on her face, 
she sat as though she would have shrunk 
and hidden from her, rather than as one 
about to love and cherish her, in right 
of such a near connexion. 

She gave Florence her ready promise, 
about her new’ room, and said she would 
give directions about it herself. She 
then asked some questions concerning 
poor Paul; and when they had sat in con¬ 
versation for some time, told Florence she 
had come to take her to her own home. 

“ We have come to London now, my 
mother and I,” said Edith, “and you 
shall stay with us until I am married. 
I wish that we should know and trust 
each other, Florence.” 

“You are very kind to me,” said 
Florence, “dear Mama. How much 
I thank you ! ” 

“Let me say now, for it may be the 
best opportunity,’* continued Edith, 
looking round to see that they were 
quite alone, and speaking in a lower 
voice, “that when I am married, and 
have gone away for some weeks, I shall 
be easier at heart if you will come home 
here. No matter who invites you to stay 
:lsewhere, come home here. It is better 
to he alone than—what I would say is,” 
she added, checking herself, “that I 
know well you are best at home, dear 
Florence.” 

“ I will come home on the very day, 
Mama.” 

“Do sy. I rely ou that promise. 
Now, prepare to come .with me, dear 
'ill. You will find me down stairs 
when you are ready.” 

Slowly and thoughtfully did Edith 
wander alone through the mansion of 
which she was so soon to be the lady : 
and little, heed took she of all the ele¬ 
gance* and splendour it began £o display. 
The (mine indomitable haughtiness of 
soul, the same proud scorn expressed in 
eye and lip, the same fierce beauty, 
nly tamed by a sense of its own little 
worth, and of the little worth of every¬ 
thing around, it, went through the grand 
saloons and balls, that had got loose 
among the shady trees, and raged and 
rent themselves. The mimic roses on 
the walls and floors were set round with 
sharp thorns, that lore her breast; in 
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every scrap of gold .so dazzling to the 
eye, she saw some hateful atom of her 
purchase-mp^ey ; the broad high mir¬ 
rors showed her, at full length, a 
woman with a noble quality 4 yet dwell¬ 
ing in her nature, who was too false to 
her better self, and too debased and 
lost, to save herself. She believed that 
all this was so plain, more or less, to all 
eyes, that she bad no resource or power 
<>f self-assertion but in pride : and with 
this pride, which tortured her own 
heart night and day, she fought her fate 
out, Craved it, and defied it. 

Was this the woman whom Florence 
—an innocent girl, strong only in her 
earnestness and simple truth—could so 
impress and quell, that by her side she 
was another creature, with her tempest 
of passion hushed, and her very pride 
itself subdued ? Was this the woman 
who now sat beside her in a carriage, 
with her arms entwined, and who, 
while she courted and entreated her to 
love nikt trust her, drew her fair head 
to nestle on her breast, and would have 
laid down life to shield it from wrong or 
harm ? 

Oli, Edith ! it were well to die, in¬ 
deed, at such a time ! Better and 
happier far, perhaps, to die so, Edith, 
than to live on to the end ! 

Tim IT-umiraHe Mrs. Skewton, who 
was 1 binding of anything rather than of j 
such sentiments—for, like many genteel 
persons who have existed at various 
limes, she set her face against death 
altogether, and objected to the mention 
of any such low and levelling upstart—• 
had borrowed a house in Brook-street, 
(Irosvcnor-sqiiare, from a stately rela¬ 
tive (one of the Feeiiix brood), who was 
out of town, and who did not object to 
lending \L in the handsomest‘Thinner, j 
for nuptial purposes, as the loa\ iiu- | 
plied his final release and acquittance 


an army of footmen, clapped into this 
house a silver-headed butler (who was 
charged extra on that account, as having 
the appearance of an ancient family re¬ 
tainer), two very tail young men in 
livery, and a select .staff of kitebeu- 
servants ; so that a legend arose, down 
stairs, that Withers the page, released 
at once from his numerous household 
duties, and from the propulsion of the 
wheeled-chair (inconsistent with the 
metropolis), liad been several times ob¬ 
served to rub his eyes and pinch his 
limbs, as if he misdoubted his having 
overslept liirasfclf at the Leamington 
milkman’s, and being still in a celestial 
dream. A variety of requisites in 
plate and china being also conveyed to 
the same establishment from the same* 
convenient source, with several mis¬ 
cellaneous articles, including a neat 
chariot and a pair of bays, Mrs. Skew- 
tou cushioned herself on the principal 
sofa, in the Cleopatra attitude, and held 
her court in fair state. 

“And how,” said Mrs. Skewton, on 
the entrance of her daughter and her 
charge, ‘‘is 1113* charming Florence? 
You must come and kiss mo, Florence, 
if you please, my Jove.” 

Florence was timidly stooping to pick. 

! out’ a place in the white part of Mrs. 
Skewtou’s Tape, when that lady pre¬ 
sented her ear, and relieved her of her 
difficulty. 

“Edith, my dear,” said Mrs, Skew- 
ton, “positively, I—stand alifctlo more 
in the light, my sweetest Florence, for 
a moment.” 

Florence blushingly complied. 

“Yon duu't remember, dearest 
Edith,” said her mother, “ what you 
were when you were about the same 
age. as our exceedingly precious Florence, 
or a few years younger ? ” 

“I have long forgotten, mother.” 


from all further loans and gifts to Mrs. “For positively, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Skew ton and her daughter. It being j Skewton, “I do think that I see a 
necessary for the credit of the family to I decided resemblance to what you were 
make a handsome appearance at such a j then, in our exfremely fascinating young 
lirue, Mrs/Skewton, with fhe assistance pfriend. And it shows,” said Mrs. 
of an accommodating tradesman resident I Skewton, in a lower voice, which con- 
in the parish of Mary-le-hone, who lent i veyed Ijpr opinion that Florence was in 
out all sorts of articles.to the nobility 1 a very unfinished state, “what eulti- 
aud gentry, from a sendee of plate to ! ration will do.” 
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“ It docs, indeed,” was Edith's stern 
reply. 

Her mother eyed her sharply for a 
moment, and feeling herself on unsafe 
ground, said, as a diversion : 

“ My charming Florence, you must 
ooruo and hiss* me once more, if you 
please, my love.” 

Florence complied, of course, and 
again imprinted her lips on Mrs. Skew- 
ton’s ear. 

“And you have heard, no doubt, 
my darling put,” said Mrs. Skewton, 
detaining her hand, “that your Papa, 
whom we all perfectly adore and dote 
upon, is to be married to my dearest 
Edith this day week.” 

“I knew it would be very soon,” 
returned Florence, “but not exactly 
when.” 

“My darling Edith,” urged her 
mother, gaily, “ is it possible you have 
not told Florence '(” 

“Why should 1 toll Florence'#” she 
returned, so suddenly and harshly, that 
Florence could scarcely believe it was 
the same voice. 

Mrs. Skewton then told Florence, as 
another and safer diversion, that her 
father was coming to dinner, and that 
he would no doubt be charmingly sur¬ 
prised to see her; as he had sprtken 
last night of dressing in the city, and 
had known nothing of Edith’s design, 
the execution of which, according to 
Mrs. Skewton’s "expectation, would 
throw him into a perfect ee.stacy. Flo¬ 
rence was troubled to hear this; and 
her distress became so keen, as the 
dinner-hour approached, that if she had 
known how t«» frame an entreaty to be 
suffered to return home, without in¬ 
volving her father in her explanation, ; 
she would have lurried back on foot, 1 
bareheaded, breathless, ami alone, ra* . 
thor than incur the risk of meeting his j 
displeasure. 

As tin- time,/Ire w nearer, she cod id j 
hardly breathe. She dar$d not ap- j 
preach a window, lest he should see j 
her from the street. She dared not gfl j 
up stairs to hide her emotion, lest, in i 
passing out at' the door, she should 
meet him unexpectedly ; besides which j 
dread, she felt as though she never 


j could come back again if she were sum¬ 
moned to his presence. In this conflict 
! of her fears, she was sitting by Cleo- 
J p&tra’s couch, endeavouring to under¬ 
stand and* to reply to the bald .discourse 
of that lady, when she heard his foot 
upon the stair. * 

“ I hear him now !” cried Florence, 
starting. “ He is coming !” 

Cleopatra, who in her juvenility was 
always playfully disposed, and who in 
her self-engrossment did not trouble 
herself about the nature of this agita¬ 
tion, pushed Florence behind her couch, 
and dropped a shawl over her, prepara¬ 
tory to giving Mr. Dorn bey a rapture of 
surprise. It was so quickly done, that, 
in a moment Florence heard his awful 
step in the room. 

lie saluted his intended mother-in- 
law, and liis intended bride. The 
strange sound of his voice thrilled 
through the whole frame of his child. 

“ My dear Doinbey,” said < 'lcopatra, 
“come here and toll me how your pretty 
Florence is.” 

“Florence is very well,” said Mr. 
Dombey, advancing towards the couch. 

“At home ?” 

“At home,” said Mr. Dombey. 

“My dear Dombey,” murned Cleo¬ 
patra, with bewitching vivacity ; “Now 
are you sure you are not deceiving me ? 
I don’t know what my (k-arest Edith 
will say to me when I make such a de¬ 
claration, but upon my honour I am 
afraid you are the falsest of men, my 
dear Dombey.” 

Though he had been; and had been 
I detected on the spot,, in the most enor- 
| mous falsehood that was ever said or 
done ; he could hardly have been more 
disconcerted than he was, when Mrs. 
Skewte^j j ducked the shawl away, and 
Flor/hce, pale and trembling,‘•'rose before 
himHike a ghost. He had not yet re¬ 
covered his presence of mind, when 
Florence had run up to him, clasped her 
hands round his neck, kissed his face, 
and hurried out of tile room. He looked 
round as if io refer the matter to some¬ 
body else, but Edith had gone after 
Florence, instantly. 

“Now, confess, my dear Doinbey,” 
said Mrs. Skewton, giyinghim her hand, 
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“ that you never were more surprised 
and pleased in your life.” 

“ 1 never was more surprised,” said 
Mr. Bombey.** 

“Nor pleased, my dearest IVunbey ?” 
returned Mrs. Skewton, holding up her 
full. 

“I—yes, I am exceedingly glad to 
meet Florence here,” said Mr. Bombey. 
lie appeared to consider gravely about 
it for a moment, and then said, more 
decidedly, “ Yes, I really am very glad 
indeed to meet Florence here.” 

“ Yqji wonder how she comes here ?” 
said Mrs. Skcwton, “ don’t you ? ” 

“ Edith, perhaps-—” suggested Mr. 
Bom bey. 

“Ah! wicked gucsser ! ” replied 
Cleopatra, shaking her lnad. “ Ah ! 
cunning, cunning man ! One shouldn’t 
1 ell these things ; your sex, iny dear 
Doinbey, are so vain, and so apt to 
a hu.-.e our weaknesses: but, you k no winy 
open soul—very well ; immediately.” 

This was addressed to one of the very 
tall young men who announced dinner. 

“ But Edith, my dear Bom bey,” she 
continued iu a whisper, “ when she 
cannot have you near her—and as I tell 
her, she cannot expect that always -- 
will at least have near her something or 
somebody belonging to you. Well, how 
extremely natural that is ! And in 
this spirit, n/thiug would keep her 
from riding olF to-day to fetch our dar¬ 
ling Florence. Well, how excessively 
vharming that is ! ” f . 

As she waited for an answer, Mr. 
Bnmbey answered, “ Eminently so.” 

“Bless you, my dear Bombey, for 
that proof of heart !” cried Cleopatra, 
ojueczing his hand. “ But 1 am grow¬ 
ing too serious ! Take me down stairs, 
blit* an angel, and let us see wbal^heso 
people inten j*" give us for dinner. 
Floss you, dear Bomlxiv ! ” * 

Cleopatra skipping off her couch with 
tolerable briskness, after the last bene¬ 
diction, Mr. Bombey took her arm in 
Ids and led her ceremoniously down 
:■ lairs ^ one of the very tall young men 
<»n hire, whose organ of veneration was 
'•lupcrfectly developed, thrusting his 
tongue into his cheek, for the enter- 
la in ment of the other very tall young 
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man on hire, as the couple turned into 
the dining-room. 

Florence and Edith were already 
there, and sitting side by side. Flo¬ 
rence would have risen when her father 
entered, to resign her chair to him ; 
but Edith openly put her hand upon 
her arm, and Mr. Doinbey took an 
opposite, place at the round table. 

The conversation was almost entirely 
sustained by Mrs. Skewtoii. Florence 
hardly dared to raise her eyes, lest they 
should reveal the traces of tears ; far 
less dared t6 speak ; and Edith never 
uttered one word; unless in answer to 
a question. Verily, Cleopatra worked 
hard, for the establishment that was 
so nearly clutched; and verily it 
should have been a rich one to reward 
her ! 

“And so your preparations are 
nearly finished at last, my dear Bom¬ 
bey?” said Cleopatra, when tin. 1 dessert 
was put upon the table, and the silver¬ 
headed butler bad withdrawn. “Even 
the lawyers’ preparations ! ” 

“Yes, madam,” replied Mr. Bom- 
boy ; “ the deed of .settlement, the pro¬ 
fessional gentlemen inform me, is now 
ready, and as 1 was mentioning to you, 
Edith has only to do us the favour to 
suggest her own time for its execution. ’ 

Edith sat like a handsome statue; 
as cold, as silent, and as still. 

“My dearest love,” said Cleopatra, 

do you hear what Mr. Bombey says ? 
Ah, my dear Bombey !” aside to that 
gentleman, “How her absence, as the 
tjmo approaches, reminds mo of the 
days, when that iff os t agreeable of 
cieatnres, her Papa, was in your 
situation ! ” 

“ 1 have nothing to suggest. It 
shall be when you please,” said Edith, 
scarcely looking over the table at Mr. 
Bombey. 

“ To morrow ?” suggested Mr. Bom¬ 
bey.’ V , 

“If you please.” 

“ Or would tfext day,” said Mr. 
Bombey, “ suit your engagements 
.better O’ 

I “I have no engagements. I am 
! always at "your disposal. Let it bo 
i when you like.” 


s 
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“ No engagements, ray clear Editht” 
remonstrated her mother, “ when you 
are in a most terrible state of flurry 
all day long, and have a thousand and 
one appointments with all sorts of 
tradespeople ! ” 

“They aro of your making,” re¬ 
turned Edith, turning on her, with a 
slight contraction of her brow. “You 
ami Mr. Dombey can arrange between 
you.” 

“Very true indeed, my love, and 
most considerate of you!” said Cleo¬ 
patra. “My darling Florence, you 
must really come and kiss me once 
more, if you please, my dear !” 

Singular coincidence, that these 
gushes of interest in Florence hurried 
Cleopatra away from almost every 
dialogue in which Edith had a share, 
however trilling ! Florence had cer¬ 
tainly never undergone so much 
embracing, and perhaps had never 
been, unconsciously, so useful in her 
life. 

Mr. Dombey was far from quarrel¬ 
ling, in his own breast, with the manner 
of his beautiful betrothed. He had 
that good reason for sympathy with 
haughtiness and coldness, which is found 
in a fellow-feeling. It flattered him to 
think how these deferred to him, in 
Edith’s case, and seemed to have no 
will ,”..part from his. Li, flattered him 
to picture to him wolf, this proud and 
stately woman doing the honours of Ink 
house, and chilling bis guests after his 
own manner. The dignity of Dombey 
and Son would be heightened and main- 
la iued, indeed, in»eueh hands. 

So thought Mr. Dombey, when he. 
was left alone at the dining-table, and 
mused upon his past and future for¬ 
tunes : finding no uncongeniality in an 
air of scant and’gb (>tu y state that per¬ 
vaded the room, in colour a dark brown, 
with black hatchments of pictures 


if the ashes of ten thousand dinners 
were entombed in the sarcophagus 
below it. The owner of the house 
lived much abroad ; llitvir of England 
seldom agreed long with a member of 
the Feenix family; and the 'room lmd 
gradually put itself into deeper and 
still deeper mourning for him, until 
| it was become so funereal as to want 
nothing but a body* in it to be quite 
| complete. 

| No bad representation of the body, 
for the notice, in his unbending form, 

I if not in his attitude, Mr. jjombey 
J looked down into the cold depths of the 
|dead sea of mahogany on which the 
j fruit dishes and decanters lay at anchor; 
as if the subjects of his thoughts were 
rising towards the surface one by one, 
and plunging down again. Edith was 
there in all her majesty of brow and 
figure ; and close to her came Florence, 
with her timid head turned to him, as 
it had been, for an instant, when site 
left the mom ; and Edith’s eyes upon 
her, and Edith’s hand put out protect- 
jiugly. A little figure in a low arm- 
j chair came springing next into the 
light, and looked upon him wondering- 
! ly, with its bright eyes and its old- 
i young face, gleaming as m the flickering 
j of an evening lire. Again came Flo- 
j rence close upon it, and absorbed his 
| whole attention. Wlu<|ier as a fore- 
| doomed difficulty and disappointment 
! to him ; whether as a rival who had. 

! crossed, him in his way, and might- 
j again ; whether as his child, of whom, 
in lii.s successful wooing, he could sUmp 
to think, as claiming, at such a time, 

| to be no more estranged ; or whether 
j as a hint to him that the mere appear¬ 
ance of earing for his own blood 
shoqjjl be maintained in his new 
relations; he best knew. * Indifferently 
well, perhaps, at best; for marriage 
company and marriago. altars, and 


1-K-tching the walls, and twenty-four 
bln-k. chairs, with almost as many 
nails in them as Jhiany coffins, 
waiting tiki- threshold 

of the Tuvkey?JB^|'‘ 4 a]id two ex¬ 
hausted ixoptK'nSfiUifgltip two wither¬ 
ed branches of eah&Jjibra rib the side¬ 
board, and a liincl] prevailing ns 


ambitious scenes — still blotted here 
and therewith Florence — always Flo¬ 
rence—turned up so fast, and so con¬ 
fusedly, tjpit he rose, and went up stairs, 
to escape them. f 

It was quite late at night before 
candles were brought; for at present 
they made Mrs. Skewton's head ache, 
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she complained ; and in the meantime 
Florence and Mrs. Skewton talked to¬ 
gether iCleopq^p, 1 icing very actions to 
keep hef close to herself), or ^Florence 
touched tto piano softly fflr Mrs. Skew- 
ton’s delight ; to make no mention of 
a few occasions in the ’course of the 
evening, when that affectionate lady 
was impelled to solicit another kiss, 
and which always happened after Edith 
had said anything. They were not 
many, however, for Edith sat apart by 
an open window during the whole time 
(in .'■pin? of her mother's fears that she 
would take cold), arid remained there 
until Mr. Dombey took leave. He was 
serenely gracious to Florence when he 
did so ; and Florence went to bed in 
a room within Edith's, so happy and 
hopeful, that she thought of her late 
self as if it were some other poor de¬ 
serted girl who was to be pitied for her 
sorrow ; and in her pity, sobbed herself 
to sleep. 

The -week lied fast. There were 
drives to milliners, dress-makers*, jewel- 
lens, lawyers, florists, pastry-cooks ; 
and Finn nee was always of the party. 
Florence' was to go to the wedding, 
Florence was to cast off her mourning, 
and to wear a brilliant dress on the 
occasion. The milliner's intentions on 
the subject of^Lhis dress—the milliner 
was a Frenchwoman, and greatly re¬ 
sembled Mrs. Skewton—were ho chaste 
and ehgaiit, that Mrs. Skewton bespoke 
■-no like it for herself. The‘milliner 
■ aid it would become her to admiration, 
and that all the world would lake her 
tor the young lady's sister. 

The week fled faster. Edith looked 
at nothing andeaml for nothing. Her 
rich dresses came home, and were tried 
!, n, and wc’jp loudly com mend catchy 
Mrs. Skewton and the milliners, $d 
* ere put away without a word from 
her. Mrs. Skewton made their plans 
mr every day, and executed them. 
Sometimes Edith sat in the carriage 
"hen they wont to make purchases; 
sometimes, $hen it was absolutely 
noe*.ssury, she went into the shops. 
But Mrs. Skewton conducted the whole 
business, whatever it happened to he f 
'mu Edith looked on as uninterested 


and with as much apparent indifference 
as if she had no concern in it. Flo¬ 
rence might perhaps have thought she 
was haughty and listless, but that she 
was never so to her. 80 Florence 
quenched her wonder in her gratitude 
whenever it broke out, and soon sub¬ 
dued it. 

The week lied faster. It had nearly 
winged its flight away. Tin' last night 
of the week, the night before tlio 
marriage, was come. In tin? dark room 
—for Mrs. Skewton’s head was no 
better yet, though she expected to 
recover permanently to-morrow—were 
that lady, Edith, and Mr. Horn hoy. 
Edith was at her open window looking 
out into the street; Mr. I)ombey and 
Cleopatra were talking softly on the 
sofa. It was growing late; and 
Florence being fatigued, had gone to 
bed. 

“My dear Dombey,” said Cleopatra, 
“you will leave me Florence to-morrow, 
when you deprive me of my sweetest 
Edith.” 

Mr. Dombey said he would, with 
pleasure. 

“ To have her about me, here, while 
you arc both at Paris, and to think 
that, at her age, I am assisting in the 
foi m.ation of her mind, my dear 
Dombey,” said■jOleopatra, “will lie a 
j perfect balm to me iu the extremely 
shattered state to wkich I shall bo 
reduced.” 

Edith turned her head suddenly. 
Her listless manner was exchanged, in 
a.’moment, tp one of # burning interest, 
and, unseen in the darkness, she at¬ 
tended closely to their conversation. 

Mr. Dombey would be delighted to 
leave Florence in such admirable 
guardianship. > 

“My dear Domhe}',” returned Cleo¬ 
patra, “a thousand thanks for ymir 
good ^pinion. I feared you were going, 
with malice aforethought,tie the dread¬ 
ful lawyers say—those horrid proses! 
—to condemn mo to utter solitude.” 

^ Why do me so great an injustice, 
my dear madam ? ” said Mr. Dombey. 

“Because my charming FI"re000 
tells me so positively she must go homo 
to-morrow, ** returned Cleopatra, “that 
" s 2 
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T bogan to be afraid, my dearest 
Donil)ey, you were quite a Bashaw.” 

“I assure you, madam!” said Mr. 
Dombey, “I have laid no commands 
on Florence ; and if I had, there are no 
commands like your wish.” 

“My dear' Dombey,” replied Cleo¬ 
patra, “ what a courtier you are! 
Though I ’ll not say so, either; for 
courtiers have no heart, and yours per¬ 
vades your charming life and character. 
And are you really going ho early, my 
dear Dombey I ” 

Oh, indeed ! it was late, and Mr. 
Doji ibey feared he mifst. 

Is this a fact, or is it all a 
dream!” lisped Cleopatra. “Can I 
believe, my dearest Dombey, that you 
are coining back to-morrow morning to 
deprive me of my sweet companion ; my 
own Edith ! ” 

Mr. Dombey, who was accustomed 
to take things literally, reminded Mrs. 
Skewtou that they were to meet first at 
the church. 

“The pang,” said Mrs. Skewtou, 
“ of consigning a child, even to you, 
my dear Dombey, «is ono of the most 
excruciating imaginable; and com¬ 
bined with a naturally delicate consti¬ 
tution, and the extreme stupidity of 
the pastry-cook who has undertaken 
the breakfast, is almost too much for 
my poor strength. But I shall rally, 
my dear Domin'y, in the morning ; dp 
not fear for mu, or be uneasy on my 
account. Heaven bless you ! My 
dbaresl Edith!” she cried archly. 
“ Somebody is going, pet.” , 

Edith, who h!id turned her head 
again towards the window, and whose 
interest in tlmir conversation had 
ceased, rose up in her place, but. made 
no advance towards him, and said 
nothing. Mr. Dombey, with a lofty 
gallantry adapted to his dignity and 
tin* occasion, betook his creaking boots 
towards lu r, .put her hand to his'‘lips, 
said, “ To-morrow moaning I shall 
have the happiness* of claiming this 
naud as Mrs. Dombey’s,” and l>owed 
himself solemnly out. 

Mrs. Skewtou rang for candles as 
soon as the house-door had ‘closed upon 
him. With the candles appeared her 


maid, with the juvenile dress that was 
to delude the world to-inorrow. The 
dress had savage retribution in it, as 
such dresses ever have, aud made her 
infinitely* oldor and more hideous than 
her greasy flannel gown. But Mrs. 
Skcwton tried* it on with mincing satis¬ 
faction,: smirked at her cadaverous self 
in the glass, as she thought of its killing 
effect upon the Major ; and suffering 
her maid to take it off again, and to 
prepare her fur repose, tumbled into 
ruins like a house of painted cards. 

All this time, Edith remained* at the 
dark window looking out into the 
street. When she and her mother 
were at iast^left alone, she moved from 
it for the first time that evening, and 
came opposite to her. Tin* yawning* 
shaking, $g*'V,iBh figure of the mother, 
with her eyes raised to confront the 
proud erect form of the daughter, whose 
glance of lire was bent downward upon 
her, had a conscious air upon it, that 
no levity or temper could conceal. 

“lain tired to death,’ said she. 
“You can’t he trusted for a moment. 
You are worse than a child. Child ! 
No child would be half so obstinate 
and undutiful.” 

“Listen tome, mother,” returned 
Edith, passing these words by with 
a scorn that would not descend to trifle 
with them. “You mufcM remain alone 
here until I return.” 

“Must remain alone here, Edith, 
until ‘you return!” repealed her 
mother. 

“ Or in that name upon which I shall 
call to-morrow to witness what I do, so 
falsely, and so shamefully, 1 swear 1 
will refuse the hand of this man in the 
church, if I do not, may I fall dead upon 
thy^pnvement !” 

lie mother answered Vith a look of 
quick alarm, in no degree diminished 
by the look she met. 

“It is enough,” said Edith, steadily, 
“ that we are what we are. I will have 
no youth and truth dragged down to my 
level. Invill have no gqilelcss- nature 
undermined, corrupted, and perverted, 
to amuse the leisure of a world of 
mothers. You know my meaning. 
Florence must go home.” 
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“ You are an idiot, Edith,” cried lier 
angry mother, ‘ ‘ Do you expect there 
can ever be p<jjice for you in that house, 
till she re married, and away ?*' 

“ Ask me, or ask you reelf, 'If I ever 
expect peace in that house,” said her 
daughter, “ and you know the answer.” 

“ And am I to be told to*nigl\t, after 
al i my pains and labour, and when you are 
going, through me to be rendered inde¬ 
pendent,” her mother almost shrieked 
in her passion, while her palsied head 
shook like a leaf, “that there is corrup¬ 
tion and contagion in me, and that I am 
not fit company for a girl ! What are 
you, pray ( What are you ? ” 

“ 1 have put the question to myself,” 
said Edith, ashy pale, and poiuting to 
the window, “more than once when I 
have been sitting there, and something 
in the faded likeness of my sex ha? 
wandered past outside ; and God knows 
1 have met with my reply. Oh mother, 
mother, if you had but left me to my 
natural heart when I too was a girl—a 
younger gi rl than Florence—how different 
I might have been ! ” 

Sensible that any show of anger >va> 
useless here, her mother restrained her¬ 
self, and fell a whimpering, and 
bewailed that she had lived too long, 
and that her only child had cast her 
off, and that duty towards parents was 
forgotten in tnese evil days, and that 
she had heard unnatural taunts, and 
cared for life no longer. 

“If one is to go on living*tbrough 
continual scenes like this,” she whined, 
“ I am sure it would be much better 
for me to think of some means of 
putting an end to my existence. Oil ! 
The idea of your being my daughter, 
Edith, and addressing me in such a 
■'train!” 

“Between* us, mother,” returned 
Edith, mournfully, “the time for 
mutual reproaches is past.” 

“Then why do you revive it?” 
whimpered her mother. “You know 
that you aie lacerating me in the cruel¬ 
lest mifnrier. ,You know how Sensitive I 
am to unkindness. At such a moment 
too, .when I have so much to think of, 
and am naturally anxious to appear to 
the best advantage ! I wonder at you, 


Edith. To make your mother a fright 
upon your wedding-day ! ” 

Edith bent the same fixod look upon 
her, as she sobbed and rubbed her 
eyes; and said in the same low 
steady voice, which had neither risen nor 
fallen since she first addressed her, “I 
have said that Florence must go home.” 

“ Let her go!” cried the afflicted and 
affrighted parent, hastily. “I am 
sure I am willing she should go. What, 
is tho girl to me ?” 

‘ ‘ She is so much to me, that rather 
than communicate, or suffer to be com¬ 
municated to her,*one grain of the evil 
that is in my breftBt, mother, I would 
renounce you, as I would (if you gave 
me cause) renounce him in the church 
to-morrow,” replied Edith. “Leave 
her alone. She shall not, while I can 
interpose, be tampered with and tainted 
by the lessons I have learned. This is 
no hard condition on this bitter night.” 

“if you had proposed it in a filial 
manner, Edith,” whined her mother, 
“perhaps not; very likely not. But 
such extremely cutting words—” 

“ They are past and at an end be¬ 
tween us, now,” said Edith. “ Take 
your own way, mother; share as you 
please in what you have gained ; spend, 
enjoy, make much of it; and be as happy 
j as you will. The object of our lives is 
won. Henceforth let us wear it silently. 
My lips are closed upop the past from 
this hour. I forgive you your part in 
to-morrow’s wickedness. May God for¬ 
give my own ! ” 

. Without a tremour in her voice, or 
frame, and }tossing onward with a foot 
that set itself upon the neck of every soft 
emotion, site bade her mother good night, 
and repaired to her own room. 

But not to rest; fqr there was no 
rest in tjfb tumult of her agitation when 
alone. To and fro, and to and fro, and 
to and fro again, five hundred times, 
amoftg the splendid preparations for her 
adornment op the morrow ; with her 
dark hair shaken down, her dark eyes 
flashing with a raging Kght, her broad 
white bosom red with the cruel grasp 
of the releptless hand with which «ho 
spurned it from her, pacing up and 
down with an averted head, as if she 
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would avoid the sight of her mm fai# 
person, anil divorce herself from its 
eom^ianionsSip. Thus, in the dead time 
nf the night before her bridal, Edith 
Granger wrestled with her niit|niet 
spirit, tearless, friendless, silent, proud, 
and uncomplaining. 

At length it happened that she 
touched the of on door which led into 
the room where Florence lay. 

She started, stopped, and looked 
in. 

A light was burning there, and 
showed her Florence in her bloom of 
innocence and beauty, last asleep. 


Edith held her breath, and felt herself 
drawn on towards her. 

Drown nearer, neater, nearer yet; at 
last, drawn so near, 'that *tiiuping 
down, she pressed hgr lips tojthc gentle 
hand that lay outside the bed, and pnt 
it softly to her neck. Its touch was 
like tij'.' prophet’s rod of old upon the 
rook. Her tears sprung forth beneath 
it, as she sunk upon her knees, and laid 
her aching licad and streaming hair upon 
the pillow by its side. 

Tims Edith Granger passed llic night 
before her bridal. Thus the sun found 
her ou her bridal morning. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

inn WSDDINO. 


Daww, ■with its passionless blank 
face, steals shivering to the church 
beneath which lies the dust of little 
I’anl ivml his mother, and looks in at 
the windows. It -is cold and dark. 
Night crouches yet, npor, the pavement, 
and broods, sombre and heavy, in nooks 
and corners of tho building. The 
steeple-clock, perched up above tbo 
houses, emerging from beneath another 
nr the countless ripples in the tide of 
time that regularly roll and break mi 
the eternal shore, is greyly visible, like 
a stone beacon, recording how the sea 
flows on ; hut within doors, dawn, at 
first, can only peep at night, and scf 
that it in there. 

Hovering feebly round the church, 
and looking in, Jawu moans and weeps 
for its abort reign, and its tears trickle 
on the windowjglasa, and the trees 
against the church-wall "bow their heads, 
and wring their many hands in sym¬ 
pathy. Night, growing pain before it, 
gradually fades out of the church , 1 hut 
lingers in t^pt^etdta bcjpw, anil sits 
Upon the sdM*- And now conies 
bright (Uyjmjkrnishing the steeple- 
clock, tad wudcumg the spire, and 
drying up the tears of dawn, and 
stifling its complaining ; and tho scared 
dawn, following the night, and chasing 


it from its last refuge, shrinks into the 
vaults itself and hides, with a frightened 
face, among the (lend, until night re¬ 
turns, refreshed, to drive it out. 

And new, the mice, who have been 
busier with the prayer-hooka than their 
proper owners, and with the hassocks, 
more worn by tltoir little teeth than by 
human knees, hide their bright eyes in 
their holes, and gather close together in 
affright at the resounding dashing of the 
church-door, lfor the beadle, Hint man 
of power, conics early this morning with 
the se«vo ; and Mrs. Miff, the weeny 
little pew-oiwucr—a mighty dry old 
lady, sparely dressed, with not an inch 
of fulness nnywheyc about her—is also 
hero, and has liecn waiting at the 
church-gain hnlf-an-hour, as her place 
is, for tho beadle. 

ArWticgary face has Mrs. Miff, and a 
ru^ftiiie l bonnet, and t-kesi thirsty soul 
for Hutjiences ami shillings, llcckoniug 
to stray people to come into pews, has 
given Mrs. lil iff an air of mystery ; and 
there is reservation in the eye of Mrs. ■ 
Miff, os always knowing of a softer seat, 
hut having her suspicion^ of the fee. 
There is no such fact aa Mr. Miff, nor 
has there been, these twenty years, and 
Mrs. Miff would rather not allude to 
him. He held some bad opinions, it- 
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would seem, about free-s and 
though Mrs. Miff hopes ha may be goue 
upwards, she couldn't positively under¬ 
take tc» say so. 

Busy is Mrs. Miff this*morffing at the 
church-door, beating and dusting the 
altar-cloth, the carpet,.and the cush¬ 
ions ; and much has Mrs. Mijf to say, 
about the wedding they are going to 
have. Mrs. Miff is told, that the new 
furniture and alterations in the house 
cost full five thousand pound if they 
cost a penny ; and Mrs. Miff has heard, 
upon the best authority, that the lady 
hasn't got a sixpence wherewithal to 
bless herself. Mrs. Miff remembers, 
likewise, as if it had happened yester¬ 
day, the first wife’s funeral, and then 
the christening, and then the other 
funeral ; and Mrs. Miff' says, by-tlie- 
bye she ’ll soap-and-water that ’ere 
tablet presently, against tho company 
arrive. Mr. Sowrnls, the lieadle, who 
is sitting in the min upon the church 
steps all this time (and seldom does 
anything else, except, in cold weather, 
sitting by the fire), approves of Mrs. 
Miffs discourse, and asks if Mrs. Miff 
Has heard it said, that the lady is un¬ 
common handsome ? The information 
Mrs. Miff has received, being of this 
nature, .Mr. Sownds the Beadle, who, 
though orthodox and corpulent, is still 
an admirer ifr female beauty, observes, 
with unction, yes, he hears she is a 
spanker—an expression that seems 
somewhat forcible to Mrs.’Miff, or 
would, from any lips but those of Mr. 
Sownds the Beadle. 

Iu Mr. Doinbey’s house, at this same 
time, there is great stir and bustle, 
more esjiecially among the women : not 
one of whom has had a wink of sleep 
since four o’clock, and all of wllugi were 
full dressed before six. Mr. Towiinson 
is an object of greater consideration than 
.usual to the housemaid, and the cook 
says at breakfast-time that one wedding 
makes many, which the housemaid can't 
believe, and don’t think true at all. 
Mr.’ Towlihson reserves bib sentiments 
mi this question ; being rendered some¬ 
thing gloomy by the engagement of a 
foreigner with whiskers (Mr. Towiinson 
is whiskerless himself), who has been 


hired to accompany the happy pair to 
Paris, and who is busy packing the 
new chariot. In respect of this per¬ 
sonage, Mr. Towiinson admits, pre¬ 
sently, that lie never knew of any good 
that ever come of foreigners; and being 
charged by the ladies with prejudice, 
says, look at Bonaparte who was at the 
head of ’em, anil see what he was 
always up to! Which the housemaid 
says is very true. 

The pastry-cook is hard at work in 
the funereal room in l!ro»k-street, and 
tho very tall young men are busy look¬ 
ing on. One ef the very tall young 
men already smells of sherry, and liis 
eyes have a tendency to become fixed 
in liis bead, and to stare at objects 
without seeing them. The very tall 
young man is conscious of this failing 
in himself; and informs his comrade 
that it’s his “exciseman.” The very 
tall young man would say excitement, 
but his speech is hazy. 

The men who play the bells have 
got scent of the marriage; and tiro 
marrow-bones and cleavers too ; and a 
brass baud too. - The first, are prac¬ 
tising iu a back settlement near Battle- 
bridge ; the second, put themselves in 
communication, through their chief, 
with Mr. Towiinson, to whom they 
offer terms tv be bought off; and the 
third, in the person of an artful trom¬ 
bone, lurks and dodges round the cor¬ 
ner, waiting for some-traitor tradesman 
to reveal the place and hour of break¬ 
fast, for a bribe. Expectation and 
excitement extendfurtlier yet, and take 
a wider range. Prom Balls Bond, 
Mr. Perch brings Mrl. Perch to spend 
the day with Mr. Dombey’s servants, 
and accompany them, surreptitiously, 
to see the wedding. In Mr. Toots’s 
lodgings, Mr. Toots attires himself as 
if he were at least the Bridegroom: 
determined to behold the spectacle in 
splendour from a secret corner of the 
gallery, jyid thither to convey the 
Chicken ; lor it is Mr. Toots’s desperate 
Intent to point out Florence to tho 
Chicken, then and there, and openly to 
say, “ijow, Chicken, I will not deceive 
you any longer; the friend I have 
sometimes mentioned to you is myself; 
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Miss Dombey is tiie object of my 
pnssiou; what are your opinions, 
Chicken, in this state of things, and 
■what, on tlio spot, do you advise !” 
The so-rauch-to-be-astonished Chicken, 
in the meanwhile, dips his beak into a 
tankard of strong beer, in Mr. Toots’s 
kitchen, and pecks up two pounds of 
beefsteaks. In Princess’s Place, Miss 
Tox is up and doing ; for she too, 
though in sore distress, is resolved to 
put a shilling in the hands of Mrs. 
Miff, and see the ceremony which has 
a cruel fascination for her, from some 
lonely corner. The quarters of the 
Wooden Midshipman are all alive ; for 
Captain Cuttle, in his ankle-jacks and 
with a huge shirt-collar, is seated at 
his breaklast, listening to ltob the 
Grinder as he reads the marriage ser- 
, vice to him beforehand, under orders, 
to the end that the Captain may perfectly 
understand the solemnity he is about to 
witness : for which purpose, the Cap¬ 
tain gravely lays injunctions on his 
chaplain, from time to lime, to “put 
about,” or to “overhaul that ’evearticle 
again,” or to stick to his own duty, and 
leave the Amelia to him, the Captain ; 
one of which he repeats, whenever a 
pause is made by Rob the Grinder, with 
sonorous satisfaction. 

Besides all this, and .much more, 
twenty nursery maids in Mr. Domliey’s 
street alone, have promised twenty fa¬ 
milies of little women, whose instinc¬ 
tive interest in nuptials dates from their 
cradles, tluvt they shall go and see the 
marriage. Truly, Mr. Smvnds the 
Beadle has good reason to feel himself 
in office, as ho suns his portly figure ofi 
the church steps, waiting for the mar¬ 
riage hour. Truly, Mrs. Miff 1 ms cause 
to pounce on an uplucky dwarf child, 
■with a giant baby, who pieeps in at 
the porch, and drive her forth with 
indignation ! 

Cousin Feenis has ccana nver froth 
abroad, expressly to aW»nd,the mar¬ 
riage. Cousin geenhyflftfjmum about, 
town, forty years ago'k'.but he is still 1 
so juvenile in hgnse toul in manner, 
and so well got up, that strangers are 
amazed when they discover latent 
wrinkles in his lordship’s face, and 


crows’ fi0t in his eyes ; and first ob¬ 
serve him, not exactly certain when -ie 
walks across a room, of going quite 
straight to whore he wants iu go.- Bat 
Cousin Fednix, getting up at half-past 
seven o’clock or so, is quite another 
thing from Cousin Feeuix got up ; and 
very dim,, indeed, he looks, while 
being shaved at Dong’s Hotel, iu lioud- 
streot. 

Mr. Dombey leaves his dressing- 
room, amidst a general whisking away 
of the women on the staircase, who dis¬ 
perse in all directions, with a 'great 
rustling of skirts, except Mrs. l’erch, 
who, being (but that she always is) iu 
an interesting si tuation, is not nimble, 
and is obliged to taco him, and is ready 
to sink with confusion as she curtseys; 

•—may Heaven avert all evil conse¬ 
quences from the house of Perch I Mr. 
Dombey walks up to the drawingroom, 
to hide his time. Gorgeous are Mr. 
Domhey's new blue coat, fawn-coloured 
pantaloons, and lilac waistcoat; and a 
whisper goes about the house, that Mr. 
Domhey’s hair is curled. 

A double knock announces the ar¬ 
rival of the Major, who is gorgeous too, 
and wears a whole geranium in his 
button-hole, and has liis hair curled 
tight and crisp, as well the Native 
knows. 

“Dombey!” says the‘Major, put¬ 
ting out both hands, “ How are you ?” 

“Major,” says Mr. Dombey, “how 
are You ! 

“By Jove, Sir,” says the Major, 

Joey B. is in suck case this morning, 
Sir,”—and here he kits himself hard 
upon the breast—“in such case this 
morning, Sir, that, damme, Dombey, 
he has half a mind to make a double 
marria^er of it. Sir, and take the 
moth*.” 4 

Mr. Dombey smiles; but faintly, 
even for him ; for Air. Dombey feels* 
that he is going to be related to the 
mother, and that, under those cir¬ 
cumstances, she is Hot to be joked 
about. 

“Dombey," says the Major, seeing 
this, “ I give you joy. I congratulate 
you, Dombey. By the Lord, Sir,” 
says the Major “ you are more to ho 
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envied, this day, than any man in Eng¬ 
land ! ” 

Here ngj^in, Mr. Dombev’s assent 
is qualified ; because he is going to 
Confer a great distinction tit a lady ; 
and, no doubt, she is to be envied 
most. * 

“As to Edith Granger, j>ir,” pur¬ 
sues the Major, “ there is not a woman 
in all Europe but might—and would, 
Sir, you will allow Bagstock to add— 
ami would—give her ears, and her 
ear-rings, too, to be in Edith Granger’s 
place?.” 

“You are good enough to say so, 
Major,” says Mr. Dombey. 

* ‘ Dombey, ” return!* tlie Major, ‘ 1 you 
know it. Let- us have no false delicacy. 
You know it. Do you kuow it, or do 
you not, Dombey ? ” says the Major, 
almost in a passion. 

“Oh, really, Major—” 

“Damme, Sir,” retorts the Major, 
“do you know that fact, or do you 
not 1 Dombey ! Is old Joe youf 
friend ? Are we on that footing of un¬ 
reserved intimacy, Dombey, that may 
justify a man—a blunt old Joseph 13 ., 
Sir—in speaking out; or am I to take 
open order, Dombey, and to keep my 
distance, and to stand on forms ? ” 

“My dear Major Bagstock,” says 
Mr. Dombey, with a gratified air, 
“you are quite warm.” 

“By Gad, Sir,” says the Major, “I 
am warm. Joseph 33 . does not deny it, 
Dombey. He is warm. * r fhis is an 
occasion, Sir, flint calls forth all the 
honest sympathies remaining in an old? 
infernal, battered, used up, invalided, 
J. 33 . carcase. And I tell you what., 
Dombey—at such a time a man must 
blurt out what he feels, or put a muzzle 
on; and Joseph Bagstock tells*.you to 
your face, Dombey, as he tells his club 
behind your back, that he never will 
be muzzled when Paul Dombey is in 
question. Now, damrac, Sir,” con¬ 
cludes the Major, with great firmness, 
“ what do you make of that ?” 

“Majcfr,” says Mr. Dcffnbey, “I as¬ 
sure you that I am really obliged to 
you. I had no idea of checking your 
too partial friendship.” 

“Not too partial, Sir 1 ” exclaims 


the choleric Major. “Dombey, I deny 
it!” 

“Your friendship I will say then,” 
pursues Mr. Doml»cy, “ on any account. 
Nor can I forget, Major, on such an oc¬ 
casion as the present, how much I am 
indebted to it.” 

“ Dombey,” says the Major, with 
appropriate action, “that is the band, 
of Joseph Bagstock : of plain old Joey" 
13 ., Sir, if you like that better ! That 
is the hand, of which His Royal High¬ 
ness the late Duke of York did me the 
honour to observe, Sir, to His Royal 
Highness the fate Duke of Kent, that 
it was the hand of Josh. : a rough and 
tough, and possibly an up-to-snuff, old 
vagabond. Dombey, may the present 
moment be the least unhappy of our 
lives. God bless you ! ” 

Now, enters Mr. darker, gorgeous 
likewise, and smiling like a wedding- 
guest indeed. He can scarcely let Mr. 
Dombey’s hand go, he is so congratula¬ 
tory ; and he shakes the Major’s hand 
so heartily at the same time, that his 
voice shakes too, in accord with his 
arms, as it cornea sliding from between 
liis teeth. 

“The very day is auspicious,” says 
Mr. Carker. “ The brightest and most 
genial weather ! I hope I am not a 
moment late,? ” 

“Puuetual to your time, Sir," says 
the Major. 

“I am rejoiced, *1 am sure,” says 
Mr. Carker. “ I was afraid I might 
be a few seconds after the appointed 
time, for I was delayed by a procession 
of waggofis ; and I took the liberty of 
riding round to Brook-street”—this to 
Mr. Dombey—“ to leave a few poor 
rarities of flowers for Mrs. Dombey. 
A man in my position, and so dis¬ 
tinguished as to be invited here, is 
proud to offer some homage in acknow¬ 
ledgment of his vassalage : and as I 
Have no doubt Mrs. Dombey is over¬ 
whelmed jvith what is costly and magni¬ 
ficent ; ” with a strange glance at his 
patron; “I hope the very poverty 
of my offering, may find favour for 
it ‘” » 

“Mrs. Dombey, that is to be, re¬ 
turns Mr. Dombey, condescendingly, 
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‘ ‘ will be very sensible of your attention, 
Cni'Uer, I fun sure.” 

“Anil if she is to be Mrs. Dombey 
this morning, Sir,” says tlie Major, 
putting down his coffee-cup, and looking j 
at his watch, “ it’s high tiiuo we were 
off! ” 

Forth, in a barouche, ride Mr. Doto - 
y, Major Bagstook, and Mr. darker, I 
the church. Mr. Sownds the Beadle j 
has long risen from the steps, and is in 
waiting with his cocked hat in his hand. 
Mrs. Miff curtseys and proposes chairs 
in the vestry. Mr. Dombey prefers 
remaining in the church.* As he looks 
up at the organ, Miss Tox in the gallery 
shrinks behind the fat leg of a cherubim 
on a monument, with cheeks like a 
young Wind. Captain Cuttle, on the 
contrary, stands up and waives Ills hook, 
in tukell of welcome and encourage¬ 
ment. Mr. Tools informs the Chicken, 
behind his haml, that the middle 
gentleman, he in the fawn-coloured 
pantaloons, is the father of his love. 
The Chicken hoarsely whispers Mr. 
Toots that he ’s as stiff a cove as ever 
he see, bat that it is within the resources 
of Science to double him up, with one 
blow in the waistcoat. 

Mr. Sownds and Mrs. Miff are eye¬ 
ing Mr. Dombey from a little distance, 
when the noise of approaching wheels 
is heard, and Mr. Sownds goes out, 
Mrs. Miff, meeting,Mr. Dombey's eye 
as it iswithdrawn from the presumptuous 
maniac up stairs, who Balutes him with 
so much urbanity, drops a curtesy, and 
informs him that she believes his “good 
lady” is come. Then, there is a crowd¬ 
ing and a whispering at the door, and the 
good lady enters, with a haughty step. 

There is no sign upon her face, of last 
night’s suffering ; there is no trace in 
her manner, of the woman on the bonded 
knees, reposing her wild head, in beau¬ 
tiful abandonment, upon the pillow of 
the sleeping girl. That girl, all gentle 
and lovely, is at her side—,a striking 
contrast to her own disdainful and de¬ 
fiant figure, standing there, composed,' 
erect, inscrutable of will, resplendent 
aud majestic in the zenith of its,charms, 
yet heating down, and treading on, the 
admiration that’ it challenges. 


There is a pause while Mr. Sownds 
the Beadle glides into the vestry for the 
clergyman and clerk. At tlys juncture, 
Mrs. Skewton speaks to Mr. Dombey : 
more distinctly find emphatically than 
her custom is, and moving, at the same 
lime, close to Edith. 

“My dear Dombey,” says the good 
Mama, “I fear I must rulinquish dar¬ 
ling Florence after all, and suffer her 
to go home, as she herself proposed. 
After my loss of to-day, my dear Dom¬ 
bey, I feel I shall not have spirits, even 
for her society.” 

“Had she not better stay with you?” 
returns the Bridegroom. 

“I think not, my dear Dombey. 
No, I think not. I shall lie better 
alone. Besides, my dearest Edith will 
he her natural and constant guardian 
when you return, and I had better not 
encroach upon her trust, perhaps. She 
might lie jealous. Eh, dear Edith ? ” 

The affectionate Mama presses her 
daughter’s arxn, as she says this ; per¬ 
haps entreating her attention earnestly. 

“ To he serious, my dear Dombey,” 
she resumes, “X will relinquish our 
dear child, and not inflict my gloom 
upon her. We have settled that, just 
now. She fully understands, dear 
Dombey. Edith, my dear,—she fully 
understands.” 

Again, the good mother presses her 
(laughter’s arm. Mr. Dombey offers 
no additional remonstrance ; for the 
clcrgyman'and clerk appear ; and Mrs. 
Miff, and Mr. Sownds the Beadle, group 
•the party in their proper places at the 
altar rails. ' 

“‘Who giveth this woman to he 
married to this man 5 ’ ” 

Cousin Feenix does that. He has 
come from Baden-Baden purpose. 
“Confound it,” Cousin Feenix says— 
good-natured creature, Cousin Feenix— 
“ when we c/o get a rich city fellow into 
the family, let ns show him come atten¬ 
tion ; let us do something for him.” 

“ J give this woman to be married to 
this man,” ifaith Cousin Feooix there¬ 
fore. Cousin Feenix, meaning to g« in 
a straight line, but turning off sideways 
by reason of big wilful legs, gives the 
wrong woman to be married to tins man, 
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at first—to wit, a bridesmaid of some 
condition, distantly connected with the 
family, and ten years Mrs. Skewton’s 
juniar—but Mrs. Miff, interposing her 
mortified bonnet, dexterously turns him 
back, and runs him, as on castors, full 
at the “ good lady.: ” whom Cousin 
Feenix giveth to be married to this man 
accordingly. 

And will they in the sight of hea¬ 
ven— ? 

Aye, that they will : Mr. Porn bey 
says lie will. And what says Edith ? 
£A<?will. 

So, from that day forward, for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer, in sick¬ 
ness and in health, to love and to cherish, 
till death do them part, they plight 
their troth to one another, and are 
married. 

In a firm, free hand, the Bride sub¬ 
scribes her name in the register, when 
they adjourn to the vestry. “There 
an’t a many ladies comes hero,” Mrs. 
Miff says witli a curtsey—to look at 
Mrs. Miff, at such a season, is to make 
her mortified bonnet go down with a 
dip—“ writes their names like this 
good lady !” Mr. Spwmls the Beadle 
thinks it is a truly spanking signature, 
and worthy of the writer—this, how¬ 
ever, between himself and conscience." 

Florence signs too, but imappiauded, 
far her hrfnd shakes. All the party 
sign ; Cousin Feenix last; who puts his 
noble name into & wrong place, and 
enrols himself as having 1 been born, 
that morning. 

The Major now salutes the Bride 
right gallantly, and carries out that 
branch of military tactics in reference 
to all the ladies: notwithstanding Mrs. 
Skcwton’s living extremely hard to kiss, 
and squeaking skilly in the sacred 
edifice. ' The example is followed by 
Cousin Feenix, and even by Mr. Dom- 
bey. Lastly, Mr. Carker, with bis white 
teeth glistening, approaches Edith, more ! 
as if he meant to bite her, than to taste . 
the sweets that linger on her lips. | 

' There is a glow upsn her proud ; 
cheek, and a flashing in her eyes, that i 
may be meant to stay him ; but it does J 
not, for he salutes her as the rest have 
done, and wishes her all happiness. I 


“ If wishes,'’ says he in a low voice, 
“are not superfluous, applied to Buch 
a union.” 

“I thank yon, Sir.” she answers, 
with aeurled lip, and a heaving bosom. 

But, does Edith feel still, as on the 
night when she knew, that Mr. Dombey 
would return to offer bis alliance, that 
Carker knows her thoroughly, and reads 
her right, and that she is more degraded 
by his knowledge of her, than by aught 
else ? Is it for this reason that her 
haughtiness shrinks beneath bis smile, 
like snow within the hand that grasps 
it firmly, and.that her imperious glauee 
droops in meeting his, and seeks the 
ground? 

“I am proud to sco,” says Mr. Carker, 
with a servile stooping of his neck, which 
the revelations making, by his eyes and 
teeth proclaim to be a lie, “I am proud 
to see that my humble offering is graced 
by Mrs. Dombey’s band, and permitted 
to bold so favoured a place in so joyful 
an occasion. ” 

Though she bends her head, in an¬ 
swer, there is something in the mo¬ 
mentary action of her hand, as if she 
would crush the flowers it holds, and 
fling them, with contempt, upon’ the 
ground. But, she puts the hand through, 
the arm of her new husband, who has 
been standing near, conversing with tho 
Major, and’ is proud again, and motion¬ 
less, and silent. 

The carriages flue once more at the 
church door. Mr. Dombey, with his 
bride upou his arm, conducts her through 
he twenty families of little women who 
are on the steps, and ( very oueof whom 
remembers the fashion and the colour of 
her every article of dress from that mo¬ 
ment, and reproduces it’on her doll, who 
Is for ever being married. Cleopatra 
and Cousin Feenix enter the same car¬ 
riage. The Major hands into a second 
carriage, Florence, and the bridesmaid 
•who so narrowly escaped being given 
away b^ mistake, and then enters it 
himself, and is followed by Mr. Carker. 
Horses prance and eai>er ; coachmen 
and footmen shine in fluttering favours, 
flowers, and new-made liveries. Away 
they Ash and rattle through tho streets 
and as they pass along, a thousand 
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heads are turned to look at tltcin, and 
a thousand sober moralists revenge 
themselves for not being married too, 
that morning, by reflecting that these 
people little think, such happiness can’t 
last. 

Miss Tox emerges from behind the 
cherubim’s log, when all is quiet, and 
comes slowly down, from the gallery. 
Miss Tox’k eyes are red, and her pocket- 
handkerchief is damp. She is wounded, 
but not exasperated, and she hopes they 
may be happy. She quite admits to 
herself the beauty of the bride, and her 
own comparatively feeble and faded at¬ 
tractions ; but the stately image of 
Mr. I)ombey in his lilac waistcoat, and 
his fawn-coloured pantaloons, is present 
to her mind, and Miss Tox weeps afresh, 
behind her veil, on her way home to Prin¬ 
cess's Place. Captain Cuttle, having 
joined in all tho amensand resj smses, with 
a devout growl, feels much improved by 
his religious exercises ; and in a peace¬ 
ful frame of mind, pervades the body 
of the church, glazed hat in hand, and 
reads the tablet to the memory of little 
Paul. The gallant Mr. Toots, attended 
by the faithful Chicken, leaves the 
building in torments of love. The 
Chicken is as yet unable to elaborate a 
scheme fur winning Florence, but his 
first idea has gained possession of him, 
and he thinks the doubling up of Mr. 
Dombey would be a move in tho right 
direction. Mr. Dombey’s servants come 
out of their hiding-places, and prepare 
to rush to Brook-street, when they are 
delayed by symptoms of indisposition on 
tho part of Mrs. Perch, who entreats a 
glass of Water, and becomes alarming ; 
Mrs. Perch gets_ better soon, however, 
and is borne away ; and Mrs. Miff, and 
Mr. Kowmls the Beadle, sit upon the 
steps to count what they have gabled 
by the affair, and talk it over, while 
the sexton tolls a funeral. 

Now, the carriages, arrive at the 
Bride's residence,the players on 
the bells begin and tho liand 

strikes up, and. Mr. Bunch, that model 
of connubial bliss, salutes his wife. 
Now, tho people .run and push, and 
.press round ijtffe gaping throng,‘while 
Mr. Dombey, pading Mrs. Dombey by 


the hand, advancos solemnly into the 
Feenix Halls. Now, the rest of tho 
wedding party alight, and enter after 
them. And why does Mr. Canker, 
passing through tke people to th» hall- 
door, think of tho old woman who 
called to him in tits drove that morn¬ 
ing ? Or why does Florence, as she 
passes, think, with a tremble, of her 
childhood, when she was lost, and of 
the visage of good Mrs. Brown ? 

Now, there are more congratulations 
tliis happiest of days, ami more 
company, though not much ; and How 
they leave the drawing-room, and range 
themselves at table in the dark-brown 
dining-room, which no confectioner can 
brighten up, let him garnish the ex¬ 
hausted negroes with as many flowers 
and love-knots ns he will. 

The pastry-cook has done his duty 
like a man, though, and a rich break¬ 
fast is set forth. Mr. and Mrs. Chick 
liave joined the party, among others. 
Mrs. Chicle admires that Edith should 
be, by nature, such a perfect Dombey ; 
and is affable and confidential to Mrs. 
Skowtou, whose mind is relieved of a 
great load, and who takes her share of 
the champagne. The very tall young 
man who suffered from excitement 
early, is better ; but a vague sentiment 
of repentance has seized upon him, and 
he hates the other very tali jfoung man, 
and wrests dishes from him by violence, 
and takes a grim delight in disobliging 
the company,, The company are cool 
and calm, and do not outrage the black 
hatchments of pictures looking down 
upon them, by any excess of mirth. 
Cousin Feenix and the Major are tho 
gayest there; but Mr. Carker has a 
smile for the whole table. He has an 
especial §mile for the Bride, who very, 
very, seldom meets it. '* 

Cousin Feenix rises, when the com¬ 
pany have breakfasted, and the servants 
liave left the room ; and wonderfully 
young he looks, with his whito wrist¬ 
bands almost covering his hands (other¬ 
wise rather bony), and the bloopi of the 
champagne in his cheeks. 

“ Upon my honour,” says Cousin 
Feenix, “ although it’s an unusual sort 
of thing in a private gentleman’s house, 
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I must beg leave to call upon you to 
drink what is usually called a—in fact 
a toast.” 

The Major very hoarsely indicates his 
approval. Mr. Corker, lending his 
head forward over the table in the direc¬ 
tion of Cousin Feenix, smiles and nods 
a great many times. 

“A—in fact it’s not a—’’Cousin 
Feenix beginning again, thus, comes to a 
dead stop. 

“Hear, hear ! ’’ says the Major, in a 
tone of conviction. 

Mr. darker softly claps his hands, 
and* bending forward over the table 
again, smiles and nods a great many 
more times than before, as if he were 
particularly struck by this last observa¬ 
tion, and desired personally to express 
Ids sense of the good it has done him. 

“It is,” says Cousin Feenix, “an 
occasion in fact, when the general 
usages of life may ho a little departed 
from, without impropriety ; and 
although I never was an orator in my 
life, and when I was in the House of 
Commons, and. had the honour* of 
seconding the address, was—in nict, 
was laid up for a fortnight with the 
consciousness of failure—” 

The Major and Mr. Career are so 
much delighted by this fragment of per¬ 
sonal history, that Cousin Feenix laughs, 
arid addressing them individually, goes 
on to say : 

“Ami in j>oint of fact, when I was 
devilish ill—still, you knvw. I feel that 
a duty devolves upon me. And when 
a duty devolves ujxm an Englishman, 
he is bound to get out of it, in my 
opinion, in the best way he can. Well! 
our family has had the gratification, to¬ 
day, of connecting itself, in the person 
of my lovely and accomplished relative* 
whom l now see—in point of fact, 
present—” 

Here there is general applause. 

‘Present,” repeats Cousin Feenix, | 
feeling that it is a neat point which will 
hear repetition,—“with one who— 
that is V> say, with a man, at whom tlifc 
linger of scorn can never—in fact, with 
my honourable friend I)oml>ey, if he 
will allow me to call him so.” 

Cousin Feenix bows to Mr. Dombey; 


Mr. Dombey solemnly returns the bow ; 
everybody is more or less gratified and 
affected by this extraordinary, and per¬ 
haps unprecedented, appeal to the 
feelings, « 

“I have not,” says Cousin Feenix, 
“enjoyed those opportunities which I 
could have desired, of cultivating the 
acquaintance of my friend Dombey, and 
studying those qualities which do equal 
honour to his head, and, in point of fact, 
to his heart; for it has been my mis¬ 
fortune to he, as we used to say in my 
time in the House of Commons, when it 
was not the custom to allude to the Lords, 
and when the order of parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings was porhaps better observed than 
it is now—to 1)0 in—in point of fact,” says 
Cousiu Feenix, cherishing his joke, with 
great slyness, and finally bringing it 
out with a jerk, “ ‘ in another place !*** 

The Major falls into convulsions, and 
is recovered with difficulty. 

“But I know sufficient of my friend 
Dombey,” resumes Cousin Feenix in a 
graver tone, as if he had suddenly be¬ 
come a sadder and a wiser man, “to 
know that lie is, in point of' fact, what 
may he emphatically called a—a mer- 
cliant—a British merchant -and a— 
and a man. And although 1 have been 
resident abroad for some years (it would 
give me gjgeat pleasure to receive■>my 
friend Dombey, and everybody here, at 
Baden-Baden, and to have an opportun¬ 
ity of making ’em’'known to the Grand 
Duke), still I know enough, I flatter 
myself, of my lovely and accomplished 
relative, to know that she possesses 
every requisite to make a man happy, 
and that her marriage with ihy friend 
Dombey is one of inclination and affec¬ 
tion on both sides.” 

Many smiles ^nd nods from Mr’. 
Carker. 

“Therefore,” says Cousin Feenix, 
“I congratulate the family of which 1 
'am a member, on the.acquisition of my 
friend JJombey. I congratulate my 
friend Dombey on his union with my 
lovely and accomplished relative who 
possesses every requisite to make a man 
happy ; and I take the liberty of calling 
on you all, in point of fact, to congratu- • 
late both my friend Dombey and my 
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lovely and accomplished relative, on the 
present occasion.” 

The speech of Cousin Feenix is received 
with great applause, and Mr. Dombey 
returns«thanks on behalf of himself and 
Mrs. Dombey. J. B. shortly afterwards 
•proposes Mrs. Skewton. Tho breakfast 
languishes when- that is done, the 
violated hatchments arc avenged, and 
Edith rises to assume her travelling 
dress. 

All, tho servants in the meantime, 
have been breakfasting below. Cham¬ 
pagne 1ms grown too common among 
them to be mentioned, alid roast fowls, 
raised pies, and lobstor tin,lad, have 
become more drugs. The very tall 
young man has recovered his spirits, 
and again alludes to the exciseman. 
His comrade’s eye begins to emulate his 
own, and lie, too, stares at objects with¬ 
out taking cognizance thereof. There¬ 
in a general redness in tho faces of the 
ladies; in the face of Mrs. Perch par¬ 
ticularly, who is joyous and beaming, 
and lifted so far above the cares of life, 
that if she were asked just now to 
direct a wayfarer to Ball’s Pond, whore 
her own cares lodge, she would luive 
some difficulty in .recalling the way. 
Mr. Towlinson has proposed the happy 
pair ; to which the silver-headed .butler 
has responded neatly, and with emotion; 
for he half begins to think he is an old 
retainer of the fiimijy, and that he is 
bound to be affected* by these changes. 
The whole party, and especially the 
ladies, are very frolicsome. Mr. Dom- 
bey’s cook, who generally takes the lead 
in society, has said, it is impossible to 
settle down after this, and why not go, 
in a party, to, the play ? Everybody 
(Mrs. Perch included) has agreed to this; 
even the Native, who. is tigerish in. his 
drink, and who alarms tho ladies (Mrs. 
Perch particularly) by the rolling,of his 
eyes. One of the very tall young men has 
even proposed n ball after th© pay, and* 
it presents itself to no on©ijftjf&st. Perch 
included) rathe light ofa»||B^ibility. 
Words have arisen betwei|£$ihe house¬ 
maid and Mr. Towlin^ji}.pie, on the 
authority of an old |py, asserting 
•marriages to be made fn Heaven: he, 
affecting to trace the manufacture else* I 


where: he, supposing that she says so, 
because she thinks of l>eiiig married her 
own self: she, saying, LoixJ forbid, at 
any rate, that she should ever marry 
him. To cMm these flying taunts, the 
silver-headed butler rises to propose 
the health of Mr.- Towlinson, whom to 
know is to esteem, and to esteem is to 
wish well settled in life with the object 
of his choice, wherever (here the silver- 
headed butler eyes the housemaid) she 
may be. Mr. Towlinson returns thanks 
in a speech replete with feeling, of 
which the peroration turns on foreigners, 
regarding whom he says they may find 
favour, sometimes with weak and in¬ 
constant intellects that can bo led away 
by hair, but all he hopes, is, he may 
never hear of no foreigner never boning 
nothing outof no travelling chariot. The 
eye of Mr. Towlinson is so severe and 
so expressive here, that the housemaid 
is turning hysterical, when she and all 
the rest, roused by the intelligence that 
the Bride is going away, hurry up stairs 
to witness her departure. 

The chariot is at the door ; the Bride 
is descending to the hall, where Mr. 
Dombey waits for her. Florence i« 
ready on the staircase to depart too; 
and MiiL Nipper, who lias held a 
middle state between the parlour and 
the kitchen, is prepared to accompany 
her. As Edith appears^ Florence 
hastens towards her, to bid her fare¬ 
well. 

Is Edith Veld, that she should trem¬ 
ble ! Is there anything unnatural or 
unwholesome in the touch of Florence, 
that the beautiful form'recedes and con¬ 
tracts, as if it could not bear it! Is 
there so much hurry in this going away, 
that Edith, with a wave of her hand, 
.sweeps ou, and is gone ! 

Mrs. Bkewion, overpowered by her 
feelings as a mother, sinks on her sofa 
in tho Cleopatra attitude, when the 
clatter of the chariot wheels is lost, and 
sheds several tears. The Major, cora¬ 
ng with the rest of the company from 
table, endeavours to comfort her; but 
she will not be comforted on any terms, 
and so the Major takes his leave. 
Cousin Feenix takes his leave, and Mr. 
Carker takes his leave. The guests all 
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go away. Cle^iatra, left alone, feels 
a little gidtiy from ter strong emotion, 
and falls asleep. 

triddine® prerails hplow stairs too. 
The very tall young jnau ,whosc ex¬ 
citement came on so soon, appears to 
have his head glued to. tire table in the 
pantry, and cannot he detached from 
it. A violent revulsion has taken place 
in the spirits of Mrs. l’erch, who is low 
on account of Mr. Perch, and tells cook 
that she fears ho is not so much at¬ 
tached to his home, as he used to he, 
v.'hen.tliey were only nine in family. Mr. 
Towlinson has a singing in his ears and 
a large wheel going round and round 
insideliis head. Thehouscmaid wishesit 
wasn’t wicked to wish that one was dead. 


coldly received, and Mrs. Perch bat 
poorly, and to Lave the pleasing duty 
of escorting that lady home by the next 
omnibus. , 

Night closes in. Florence having 
rambled through the handsome" house, 
from room to room, seeks her own 
chamber, where the care of Kdith 1ms 
surrounded her with luxuries and com¬ 
forts ; and divesting herself of her 
handsome dress, puts on her old simple 
mourning for dear Paul, and sits down 
to read, with Diogetms winking and 
blinking on the ground beside her. 
But Florence, cannot read to-night. 
The house seems strange and uew, and 
there are loud echoes in it. There i3 a 
shadow on her heart : she knows not 


There is a general delusion likewise, 
in these lower regions, on the subject 
of time ; everybody conceiving that it 
ought to he, at the earliest, ten o’clock 
at night., whereas it is not yet three in 
the afternoon. A shadowy idea of 
wickedness committed, haunts every 
individual in the party ; and each one 
secretly thinks the other a companiff. 
in guilt, whom it would bo agrees/.in¬ 
to avoid. No man or woman liar the 
hardihood to hint at the project* . visit 
lo the play. Any one rovijr'ug the 
iiStion of the hall, would be grouted as ] 
it malignant idiot. 

All's. Hkijivton sloops upstairs, two j 
hours afterwards, and naps are not yet j 
ever in the kitchen. The hatchments 
in the dining-room look down on crumbs, 
dirty plates, spellings of "wine, half- 
thawed ice, stale discoloured heel-taps, 
scraps of lobster, drumsticks of fowls* 
and pensive jellies, gradually resolving 
themselves into a lukewarm gummy 
soup. The marriage is, by this time, 
almost as denuded of its show and 
garnish r« the breakfast. Mr. Dom- 
1 >ey’s servants moralise so much about 
it, and are so repeutaut over their early 
tea, at home, that by eight o’clock or 
so, they settle down into confirmed 
seriousness; and Mr. Perch, arriving 
at jthat time from the cikv, fresh and 
jocular, With a white waistcoat and a 
comic song, ready to spend, the evening, 
and prepared for any amount of dis¬ 
sipation, is amazed to find himself 


why or what: hut it is heavy. Florence 
shuts her book, and gruff Diogenes, 
who takes that for a signal, puts his 
paws upon her lap, and rubs his ears 
against her caressing hands. But 
j Florence cannot see him plainly, in a 
little time, for there is a mist between 
her eyes and him, and her dead brother 
ami dead mother shine in it like angels. 
Walter, too, poor wandering ship¬ 
wrecked hoy, oh, where is he ! 

The Major don’t know ; that's for 
certain; and don’t care. The Major, 
having choked and slumbered, all the 
afternoon, has taken a late dinner at 
his club, amt now sits over his pint of 
wine, driving a modest young man, with 
a fresh-coloured fa«i at the next table 
(who would give a handsome sum to he 
able to rise and go away, but cannot do 
it) to the verge of madness, by anec¬ 
dotes of jBagstoek, Sir, at Domhey’s 
1 wedding, and Old Joe’s devilish, gentle¬ 
manly friend, lord Keeuix. While 
Cousin Feenix, who ought to he at 
Long’s, and in bed, finds himself) in¬ 
stead, at a gamiifg-table, where liis 
wilful legs have taken him, perliaps, in 
his own despite. 

. Night, like a giant, fills the church, 
from pavement to roof) and holds do¬ 
minion thfough the silent hours. Pale 
dawn again comes peeping through the 
windows ; and, giving place to day, 
sees night withdraw into the vaults, 
and follows it, and drives it out, and 
hides among the dead. The timid 
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mice again cower close together, when 
the great door clashes, and Mr. Sownds 
and Mrs. Miff, treading the circle of 
their daily lives, unbroken as a mar¬ 
riage ring, come in. Again, the cocked 
hat and tho mortified bonnet stand in 
the back ground at the marriage hour ; 
and again this man taketh this woman, 
and this woman taketh this man, on 
the solemn terms: 


“To have and to Slid, from this 
day forward, for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer,' in sickness and in 
health, to love and to cherish, until 
death do them part.” 

The very words that Mr. "Carkcr 
rides into town, repeating, with his 
mouth stretched to the utmost, as he 
picks his dainty way. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

IDE WOODEN MIDSHIPMAN GOES TO PIECES. 


Honest Captain Cuttle, as the weeks 
flew over him in his fortified retreat, 
by no means abated any of his prudent 
provisions against surprise, because of 
the non-appearance of the enemy. The 
Captain argued that his present secu¬ 
rity was too profound and wonderful 
to endure much longer ; he knew that 
when the wind stood in a fair quarter, 
tho weathercock was seldom nailed 
there ; and ho was too well acquainted 
with the determined and dauntless 
character of Mrs. Mae Stinger, to doubt 
that that heroic woman had devoted 
herself to tho task of Ws discovery 
and capture. Trembling beneath the 
weight of these reasons, Captain Cnttlc 
lived a very close' and retired life; 
seldom stirring abroad until after dark ; 
venturing even then only into the ob¬ 
scurest streets ; never going forth at 
all on Sundays ; and both within and 
without the walls of his retreat, avoid¬ 
ing bonnets, as if they were worn by 
raging lions. 

The Captain never dreamed that in 
the event of his being pounced upon 
by Mrs. Mac Stinger, in his walks, it 
would he possible to offer resistance. 
He felt that it could not be done. He 
saw himself, in his mind’s eye, put 
meekly in a hackney coaphgfjbd carried 
off to his old lodcinab-..‘ ; He foresaw ■ 
that, once immured tjft&SjlJ'wns a lost 
man : his hat gone ffiS|K?Mac Stinger 
watchful of him d§iiKd night; re¬ 
proaches heaped nfpjKu head, before j 


the infant family ; himself the guilty 
object of suspicion and distrust : an 
ogre in the children’s eyes, and in their 
mother’s a detected traitor. 

A violent perspiration, and a lowness 
of spirits always came over the Cap¬ 
tain as this gloomy picture presented 
itself to his imagination. It generally 
dpi so previous to his stealing out of 
dbjrs at night fur air and exercise. 
Sen. ;Mc of the risk lie ran, the Captain 
took ’’.jave of Rob, at those times with 
the sot., nmity which became a man 
who might never return : exhorting 
him, in the event of his (the Cap¬ 
tain’s) being iost sight of, t for a time, 
to tread in the paths of virtue, and 
keep the brazen instruments well 
polished. . 

But not to throw away a chance; and 
Jo secure to himself a means, in case of 
the worst, of holding Communication 
with the external world; Captain 
Cuttle soon conceived the happy idea of 
teaching Rob the Grinder some secret 
signal, by which that adherent might 
make his presence and fidelity known 
to his commander, in the hour of ad¬ 
versity. After much cogitation, the 
Captain decided in favour of instructing 
him to whistle the marine melody, 

1 ‘ Oh cheerily, cheerily ! ” and Rob the 
Grinder attaining a point as near per¬ 
fection in that aecomplishnient as a 
landsman could hope to reach, the Cap¬ 
tain impressed these mysterious instruc¬ 
tions on his mind; 
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“Now, my lad, stand by ! If ever family, to attend Mr.«Dombey’s wed* 
I’m took—” ding (of which he liad heard from Mr. 

“Took, Captain ! ”• interposed Bob, Perch), and to show that gentleman a 
with his round eyes wide open. pleasant and approving countenance 

“ Alt!” said Captain ( Cutt^e darkly, from the gallery, he had repaired to 
“if ever I goes away, meaning to come the church in a hackney cabriolet with 
back to supper, and don’t come within both windows up ; and might have 
hail again twenty-four hours arter my scrupled even to make that venture, in 
loss, go you to Brig Place and. whistle his dread of Mrs. Mao Stinger, but that 
that ’ere tune near my old moorings— the lady's attendance on the ministry 
not as if you was a meaning of it, you of the Reverend Melehisedech rendered 
understand, but as if you’d drifted it peculiarly unlikely that she would 
there, promiscuous. If I answer in be found in eommuqjpn with the 
that tune, you sheer off, my lad, and Establishment. 

come back fouv-and-twenty hours arter- The Captain gut safe home again, and 
wards ; if I answer in another tune, do fell into the ordinary routine of his new 
you stand off and on, and wait till I life, without encountering any more 
throw out further signals. Do you direct alarm from the enemy, than 
understand them orders, now ? ” was suggested to him by the daily 

“What am I to stand off and on of, bonnets in the street. But other sub* 
Captain ?" inquired Rob. “The horse- jects began to lay heavy on the Cap- 
road?” tain’s mind. Walter’s ship was still 

“Here’s a smart lad for you!” unheard of. No news came of old Sol 
cried the Captain, eyeing him sternly, Gills. Florence did not even know of 
1 as don’t know his own native the old man’s disappearance, and Cap- 
alphabet ! Go away a bit and come j tain Cuttle had not the heart to tell 
back again alternate—d ye understand Iher. Indeed the Captain, as his own 
that !” .(“hopes of the generous, handsome, gal- 

‘ Yes, Captain,” said Rob. ,'[ I lant-hearted youth, whom he had 
“Very good my lad, thcu ( />',tf(nid^i»j | loved, according to his rough manner, 
Captain, relenting. “Do If f’! from a child, began to fade, and faded 

That he might do it the more and more from day to day, shrunk 

Captain Cuttle sometimes condescended, with instinctive pain from the thought 
of an evening ^fter the shop was shut, of exchanging & word with Florence, 
to rehearse this scene : retiring into If he had had good news to carry to her, 
the parlour for the purpose, as into the the honest Captain would, have braved 
iodgings of a supposititious Mac Stinger, , the newly decorated house and splen- 
and carefully observing the behaviour j did furniture—though these, connected 
of liia ally, from the hole of espial lie with the lady he had seen at church, 
bad cut in the wall. Rob the Grinder Were awful tp him—and made his way 
discharged himself of his duty with so into her presence. With a dark hori- 
rauch exactness and judgment, when ion gathering around their common 
thus put to the proof, that the Captain hopes, however, that darkened every 
presented him, at divers times, with hour, the Captain almost felt as if he 
seven sixpences, in token of satisfac- were a new misfortune tod affliction to 
tiou ; and gradually felt stealing over , her ; and was scarcely less afraid of « 
his spirit the resignation of a man who J visit from Florence, than from Mrs. 
had made provision for the worst, Mnc.Stinger herself, 
and taken every reasonable precaution It was a chill dark autnlnn evening, 
against an unrelenting fate. and Captaiu Cuttle had ordered a fire to 

Nevertheless, the Captain did not be .kindled in the little back parlour, 
tempt 711-fortune, by being a whit more ( now more than ever like the cabin of a 
venturesome than before. Though he | ship. The rain fell fast, and the wind 
considered it a point of good breeding ! blew hard) and straying out on the 
in himself, as a general friend of the house-top by that stormy bedroom of hia 

I . 
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old friend, to fckft an observation of 
the weather, the Captain’s heart died 
within him, when he saw how wild and 
desolate it wag. Hot that he asso¬ 
ciated the weather of that time with 
jx>or Walter’s destiny, or doubted that 
if Providence had doomed him to he 
lost and shipwrecked, it was over, long 
ago; but that beneath an outward in¬ 
fluence, quite distinct from the subject- 
matter of his thoughts, the Captain’s 
spirits sank, and his hopes turned 
pale, ns those of wiser men had often 
done before in, and will often do 
again. 

Captain Cuttle, addressing his face to 
the sharp wind and slanting rain, looked 
up at the heavy scud that was flying 
fast over the wilderness of house-tops, 
and looked for something cheery there 
in vain. Tho prospect near at hand 
was no better. In rondry tea-chests 
and other rough boxes at his foot, the 
pigeons of Rob the Grinder were cooing 
like so many dismal breezes getting up. 
A crazy weathercock of a midshipman, 
with a telescope at his eye, once visible, 
from the street, but long bricked out, 
creaked and complained upon his rusty 
pivot as the shrill blast spun him round 
and round, and sported with him cruelly. 
Upon the Captain’s coarse blue vest the 
cold rain-drops started like steel beads; 
and ho could hardly maintain himself 
aslant against the stiff Nor’ Wester that 
came pressing against him, importunate 
to topplo him over tho parapet, and 
throw liim on tho pavement below. If 
there were any Hope alive that even¬ 
ing, the Captain thought, as he held 
his hat on, it certainly kept, house, and 
wasn’t out of door's; so the Captain, 
shaking his head in a despondent man¬ 
ner, went in to look for it. 

Captain Cuttle descended slowly to 
the little hack parlour, and, seated in 
his accustomed chair, looked for it in 
the lire ; but it was not there, thbugh 
the fire was bright. He took out his 
tobacco-box and jnpi), and composing 
himself to sawkftTftqped for it in the 
red glow from the howl, and iu ihe 
wreaths of vapour t&at curled upward 
from his lips; but there pros not so 
much as an atom of the rust of Hope’s 


anchor in either. He tried a glass of 
grog ; hut melancholy truth was at the 
bottom of that well, and he couldn’t 
finish it. He made a turn or two in 
the shop, and looked for Hope, among 
the instnSmenUf; but they obstinately 
worked out reckonings for the missing 
ship, iu spite of any opposition he could 
offer, thyt ended at the bottom of the 
lone sea. 

The wind still rushing, and the rain 
still pattering, against the closed shut¬ 
ters, the Captain brought to before the 
wooden Midshipman upon the counter, 
and thought, as ho dried the little offi¬ 
cer’s uniform with his sleeve, how 
many years the Midshipman had seen, 
during which few changes—hardly any 
—had transpired among his ship’s com¬ 
pany ; how the changes had come all 
together one day, as it might be ; and 
of what a sweeping kind they were. 
Here was the little society of the back 
parlour broken up, and scattered far 
and wide. Here was no audience for 
Lovely I’eg, even if there had been 
anybody to sing it, which there was not; 
‘tor the Captain was as morally certain 
tyiat nobody but he could execute that 
haiku], as he was that he had not the 
spirK under existing circumstances, 
to attempt it. There was no bright 
iaco of “ Wal’r ” in tho house;—here the 
Captain transferred his sleeve for a mo¬ 
ment from the Midshi]knan’s uniform 
to his own cheek ;—the familiar wig 
and buttons of Sol Gills were a vision 
of the past; Richard Whittington was 
knocked on the head ; and every plan 
ami project, in connexion with the Mid¬ 
shipman, lay drifting, without mast 01 
rudder, on the waste of waters. 

As the Captain, with a dejected face, 
stood revolving these thoughts, and 
polishing the Midshipman, partly in tho 
tenderness of oldacquaintance, and part¬ 
ly in the absence of his mind, a knocking 
at the shop-door communicated a fright ¬ 
ful start to the frame of Rob the Grinder, 
seated on the counter, whose large 
eyes had been intently fixed on the Cap¬ 
tain’s fac<?,' and who had been debating 
within himself, for the five hundredth 
time, whether the Captain could have 
done a murder, that he had such an 
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evil conscience, and was always running 
away. t 

What’s that !” saidCapt dn Cuttle, 
softly. # * 

“Somebody’s knuckles, •Captain,” 
answered Rob the Grinder. 

The Captain, with an abashed and 
guilty air, immediately sneaked on tip¬ 
toe to the little parlour an& locked 
himself in. Rob, opening the door, 
would have parleyed with the visitor 
on the threshold if the visitor had 
come in female guise; hirt the figure, 
being of the male sex, and Rob’s orders 
only applying to women, Rob held the 
door open and allowed it to enter : 
which it did very quickly, glad to get 
out of'■the driving rain. 

“A job for Burgess and Co. at any 
rate,” said the visitor looking over his 
shoulder compassionately at his own 
legs, which were very wet and covered 
with splashes. “Oh, kow-de-do, Mr. 
Gills ? ” 

The salutation was addressed to the 
Captain, now emerging from the back 
parlour with a most transparent ai 
utterly futile alfcctation of coming 
by accident. y 

“Thankee,” the gentleman ww£ on 
to say in the same breath ; “I 'M very- 
well indeed, myself, I’m much* 1 obliged 
to you. My name is Toots ,—Mister 
Toots.” A 

The Captain remembered to have 
seen this young gentleman at the wed¬ 
ding, and made him a bow. : .Mr. Toots 
replied with a chuckle ; and being em¬ 
barrassed, as he generally was, breathed 
hard, shook hands with the Captain 
for a long time, and then falling on 
Rob the Grinder, in the absence of any 
other resource, shook hands with him 
in a most affectionate and cordial 
manner. u 

“I say; I should like to speak a 
word to you, Mr. Gills, if you please,” 
said Toots at length, with surprising 
presence, of mind. “I say ! Miss 
ib 0. M. you know ! ” 

The Captain, with responsive gra¬ 
vity and mystery, immediately waved 
hie hook towards the little parlour, 
whither Mr Toots followed him. 

“Oh l I beg your pardon though,” 


said Mr. Toots, looking up in the 
Captain’s face as he sat down in a 
chair by the fire, which the Captain 
placed for him : “you don’t happen to 
know the Chicken at all; do you Mr. 
Gills?” 

‘ ‘ The Chicken ? ” said the Captain. 

“ The Game Chicken,” said Mr.Toots. 

Tho Captain shaking his head, Mr. 
Toots explained that the mail alluded 
to was the celebrated public character 
who had covered himself and his country 
with glory in his con test Vith. the Nobby 
Shropshire One ; but this piece of in¬ 
formation did not appear to enlighten 
the Captain very much. 

“Because he’s outside: that's all,” 
said Mr. Toots. “ But It’s of no con¬ 
sequence ; he won’t get very wet, per¬ 
haps.” 

“I can pass the word for him in a 
moment,” said the Captain. 

‘ ‘ Well, if you would have the good¬ 
ness to let him sit in the shop with your 
young man,” chuckled Mr. Toots, “I 
should he glad; because, you know, 
he’s easily offended, and the damp’s 
rather bad for his stamina. I ’ll call 
him in, Mr. Gills.” 

With that, Mr. Toots repairing to the 
shop-door, sent a peculiar whistle into 
the night, which produced a stoical 
gentleman in a shaggy white great-coat 
and a fiat-brimmed hat, with very short 
hair, a broken nose,,.and a considerable 
tract of bare and sterile country behind 
each ear. 

“Sit down, Chicken,” said Mr. 

L Toots. 

The compliant Chicken spat out some 
small pieces of straw on which he was 
regaling himself, and took in a fresh 
supply from a reserve he carried in his 
hand. 

“There an’t no drain of nothing 
short handy, is there ? ” said the 
Chicken, generally. “This here sluicing 
nij>ht is hard lines to a naan as lives on 
his condition.” 

Captain Cuttle proffered a glass of 
rhm, which the Chicken, throwing 
back his head, emptied into himself, as 
into a o^sk, after proposing the brief 
sentiment, ‘ ‘ Towards us ! ” Mi. T<iota 
and the Captain returning then to the » 

i T 2 
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parlour, and taking their seats before 
the fire, Mr. Toots began : 

“Mr. Gills—” 

“ Avast! ” said the Captain. “ My 
name's Cuttle.” 

Mr. Toots looked greatly disconcerted, 
while the Captain proceeded gravely. 

“Cap’on Cuttle is my name, and 
England is my nation, this here is my 
dwelling-place, and blessed be creation 
—Job,” said the Captain, as an index 
to his authority. 

“ Oh ! I couldn't see Mr. Gills, could 
I ?” said Mr. Toots ; “ because—” 

“If you could see 8ol Gills, young 
gepTm’n,” said the Captain, impres¬ 
sively, and laying his heavy hand on Mr. 
Toots’s knee, “old Sol,mind you—with 
your own eyes—as you sit there—you ’d 
bo welcomer to me, than a wind astam, 
to a ship becalmed. But you can’t 
see Sol Gills. And why can’t you see 
Sol Gills ? ” said the Captain, apprised 
by the face of Mr. Toots that he was 
making a profound impression on that 
gentleman’s mind. “Because he’s in¬ 
visible. ” 

Mr. Toots in his agitation was going 
to reply that it was of no consequence 
at all. But he corrected himself, and 
said, “ Lor bloss me ! ” 

“ That there man,” said the Captain, 

* ‘ has left me in charge here by n piece 
of writing, but though he was almost as 
good as my sworn brother, I know no more 
where he’s gone, of’why he’s gone; if so 
he to seek his uevy, or if so be along of 
being uotquite settled in his mind ; than 
you do. One morning at daybreak, he 
went over the side,” said the Captain, 
“ without a splash, without a ripple. 
I have looked for that man high and 
low, and never set eyes, nor ears, nor 
nothing else, upon Jum, from that hour.” 

“But, good Gracious, Miss Dombey 
don’t know—” Mr. Toots began. 

“Why, Iask you, nsafeeling heart,” 
said the Captain, dropping his voice, 
“why should she know? why should 
she be made to know, until such time 
as there warn’l any help for it T She 
took to old Sol,, Gills, did that sweet 
creetur, with a kindness, with a affa¬ 
bility, with a—what’s the jjdtfci of say¬ 
ing so ? you know her.” 


“I should hope so,” chuckled Mr. 
Toots, with a conscious blush that suf¬ 
fused his whole countenance. 

< ‘ And you come here from her ? ” 
said the Q^ptain. 

“I should think so,” chuckled Mr. 
Toots. , 

“Then all I need observe, is,” said 
the Captitin, “that you know a angel, 
and are chartered hy a angel.” 

Mr. Toots mstantly seized the Cap¬ 
tain’s hand, and requested the favour of 
his friendship. 

1 Upon my word and honour,” said 
Mr. Toots, earnestly, “I should he 
very much obliged to you if you ’d im¬ 
prove my acquaintance. I should like 
to know you. Captain, very much. I 
really am in want of a friend, I am. 
Little Dombey was my friend at old 
Blimber's, and would have been now, 
if he’d have lived. The Chicken,” 
said Mr. Toots, in a forlorn whisper, 
“is very well—admirable in his way— 
the sharpest man perhaps in the world ; 
there’s not a move he isn’t up to, every- 

S iys so—but I don’t know—lie’s 
Drything. So she is an angel, 
1 . If there is an angel anywhere, 
iss Dombey. That’s what 1 ’ve 
■laid. Keallythough, you know,” 
said Mr. Toots, “ I should he very 
much obliged to you if you ’d cultivate 
my acquaintance.” e 
Captain Cuttle received this proposal 
in a polite manner, but still without 
committing himself to its acceptance; 
merely observing, “Aye aye, my lad. 
We shall see, wc shall see ; ” and re¬ 
minding Mr. Toots of his immedi¬ 
ate mission, by inquiring to what he 
was indebted for the honour of that 
visit. 

“Why the fact is,” replied Mr. 
Toots, “that it’s the young woman I 
come from. Not Miss Dombey—Susan 
you know.” 

The Captain nodded his head once, 
with a grave expression of face, indica¬ 
tive of his regarding that young woman 
with serious respect. 

“ And I ’ll tell you how i{ happens,” 
said Mr. Toots. “You know, I go and 
call sometimes, on Mias Dombey. 1 
don’t go there on purpose, you know, 
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but I happen to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood very often ; and when I find my¬ 
self there, •why—why I call.” 

“ Nat’rally,” observed the Captain. 

“ Y el," said Mr. Toots. ''“I called 
this afternoon. Upon my word and 
honour, I don’t think* it’s possible to 
form an idea of the angel Miss Dombey 
was this afternoon.” 

The Cap'tain answered with a jerk of 
his head, implying that it might not be 
easy to some ]>eople, but was quite so, 
to him. 

“As I was coming out,” said Mr. 
Toots, 1 * the young woman, in the most 
unexpected manner, took mo into the 
pantry.” 

The Captain seemed, for the moment, 
to object to this proceeding ; and lean¬ 
ing bar. ■ in his chair, looked at Mr. 
Toots With a distrustful, if not threat¬ 
ening visage. 

“ Where she brought out,” said Mr. 
Toots, “this newspaper. She told me 
that she had kept it from Miss Dombey 
all day, on account of something tlrt 
was in it, about somebody that she ejfl 
Dombey used to know ; and then the 
read the passage to me. Very f ell. 
Then she said—wait a minutty? what 
was it, she said though ! ” ’ 

Mr. Toots, endeavouring to concern 
trate his meiytal powers on this question, 
unintentionally fixed the Captain’s eye, 
and was so much discomposed by its 
stern expression, that bis difficulty in 
resuming the thread of his%ubject was 
enhanced to a painful extent. 

“Oh ! ” said Mr. Toots after long' 
consideration. “Oh, ah! Yes! She 
said that she hoped there was a bare 
possibility that it mightn’t ho true ; 
and that as she couldn’t very well 
come out» herself, without surprising 
Miss Dombey, would X go down to Mr. 
Solomon Gills the Instrument-maker’s 
in this street, who was the party’s 
uncle, and ask whether he believed it 
was true, or had heard anything else in 
the. city. She said, if, he couldn’t 
speak to &e, no doubt Captain Cnttlc 
could. By the bye ! ” said Mr. Toots, 
as the discovery flashed upon him, 
“you, you know !” 

The Captain glanced at the newspaper 
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in Mr. Toots’s hand, and breathed short 
and hurriedly. 

“Well,” pursued Mr. Toots, “the 
reason why I’m rather late is, because 
I went up as far as Finchley first, to 
get some uncommonly fine duckweed 
that grows there, for Miss Dombey’s 
bird. But X came on here, directly 
afterwards. You’ve seen the paper, X 
suppose ? ” 

The Captain, who had become cau¬ 
tious of reading the news, lest he should 
find himself advertised at full length 
by Mrs. Mac Stinger, shook his head. 

“Shall I read the passage to you ?” 
inquired Mr. Toots. 

The Captain making a sign in the 
affirmative, Mr. Toots read as follows, 
from the Shipping Intelligence : 

“ ‘Southampton. The barque Defi¬ 
ance, Henry James, Commander, 
arrived in this port to-day, with a 
cargo of sugar, coffee, and rum, reports 
that being becalmed on the sixth day 
of her passage home from Jamaica, in ’ 
—in such and such a latitude, you 
know,” said Mr. Tools, after making a 
feeble dash at the' figures, and tumbling 
over them. 

“Aye !”cried the Captain, striking 
his clenched hand on the table. 
“Heave a bead, my lad !” 

“—latitude,” repeated Mr. Toots, 
with a startled glance at the Captain, 
“and longitude so*nd-so,—‘the look¬ 
out observed, half an hour before sun¬ 
set, some fragments of a WTOck, drifting 
at about the distance of a mile. The 
weather being clear, and the barque 
making no way, a boat was hoisted out, 
with orders to inspect the same, when 
they were found to consist of sundry 
large spars, and a part of the main rig¬ 
ging of an English ‘brig, of about five 
hundred tons burden, together with a 
portion of the stem on which the words 
and letters ‘ Son and H—’ were yet 
plainly legible. No vestige of any dead 
body was to be seen upon the floating 
fragments. Log of the Defiance states, 
that a breeze springing up in the night, 
the wreck was seen no more. There 
can be no donbt that all surmises as to 
the fate of the missing vessel, the Son 
and Heir, port of London, hound for 
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Barliadocs, are now set at rest for ever; 
that she broke up in the last hurricane ; 
ami that every soul on board perished. ’ ’ ’ 

Captain Cuttle, like nil mankind, 
little knew how much hope had sur¬ 
vived within him under discourage¬ 
ment, until he felt its death-shock. 
During the reading of the paragraph, 
and for a minute or two afterwards, he 
sat with his gaze fixed on the modest 
Mr. 'foots, like a man entranced ; then, 
suddenly rising, and putting on his 
glazed hat, which, in his visitor’s 
honour, he had laid upon the table, the 
Captniu turned his back, and bent his 
howl down on the little chimney-piece. 

“Oil, upon my word and honour,” 
cried Mr. Toots, whose tender heart 
was moved by the Captain’s unexpected 
distress, “ this is a most wretched sort 
of affair this world is ! Somebody’s 
always dying, or going and doing some¬ 
thing uncomfortable in it. I ’in sure I 
never should have looked forward so 
much, to coming into my property, if I 
had known this. I never saw such a 
world. It’s a great deal worse than 
Blimber’s.” 

Captain Cuttle, without altering his 
position, signed to Mr. Toots not to 
mind him ; and presently turned round, 
with his glazed hat thrust back upon 
his ears, and his hand composing and 
smoothing his brown face. 

“Wal'r, my dear lad,” said the 
Captain, “ farewell ! Wal’r my child, 
my boy, and man, I loved you ! He 
warn't my ilesh and blood,” said the 
Captain, looking at the fire—“I an’t- 
got none—but something of what a 
father feels when he loses a son, I feel 
in losing Wal'r. For why ? ” said the 
Captain, “Because it an’t one loss, but 
a round dozen. ■ Where’s that there 
young schoolboy with the rosy face and 
curly Hair, that used to be as merry in 
tills here parlour, come round every 
week, as a piece of music ? Goire down 
with Wal’r. Where’s that there fresh 
lad, that nothing couldn’Uirenorput out, 
and that spiai kled up and blushnilso, when 
we joked him al™t Heart's Dd%ht, that 
he was beautiful to look fit? Gone 
down with Wal’r. Whe«#S that there 
man’s spirit* all afire, -that wouldn’t 


see the old man hove down for a minute, 
and cared nothing for itself? Gone 
down with Wal'r. It an’t one Wal’r. 
There was a dozen Wal’rc that X know’d 
and loved; all Iriolding round .his neon 
when he went down, and they 're »- 
holding round mine now !” 

Mr. Toots sat silent: folding and 
refolding the newspaper as small as 
possible upon his knee. 

“And Sol Gills,” said the Captain, 
gazing at the fire, “poor nevyless old 
Sol, where are you got to ! you was left 
in charge of me; his last words was, 
* Take care of my uncle ; ’ What came 
over you , Sol, when you went and gave 
the go-bye to Ned Cuttle ; and what 
am I to put in iny accounts that he’s a 
looking down upon, respecting you I 
Sol Gills, Sol Gills !” said the Captain, 
slinking his head slowly, “catch sight 
of that there newspaper, away from 
home, with no one as know’d Wal’r by, 
to say a word ; and broadside to you 
broach, and down you pitch, head¬ 
foremost ! ” 

i Drawing a heavy sigh, the Captain 
to Mr. Toots, and roused liim- 
> a sustained consciousness of that 
gentSman’s presence. 

“ 3m; lad,” said the Captain, “you 
must tell the young woman honestly 
that; this here fatal news is bio correct. 
They don’t romance, you’ see, on such 
pints. It’s entered on the ship’s log, 
and that’s the truest book ns a man cun 
write. To-morrow morning.” said the 
Captain. “I’ll step out and make in¬ 
quiries; but they’ll lead to no good. 
They can’t do it. If you’ll give me u. 
look-in in the forenoon, you shall know 
what I have hcerd ; but tell the young 
woman from Cap’en Cuttle, that it ’n 
over. Over !” And the Captain, 
hooking off his glazed hat, pulled his 
handkerchief out of the crown, wiped 
his grizzled head despairingly, and 
tossed the handkerchief in again, with 
the indifference of deep dejection. 

“Oh ! I assure you,” said Mr. Toots, 
“ really 1 dm dreadfully Sony. Upon 
my word I am, though I wasn’t ac¬ 
quainted with the party. Do you think 
Miss Dombey will be very much affected. 
Captain Gills—I mean. Air. Cuttle ?” 
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“Why, Lord love yon,” returned 
tie Captain, with something of compas¬ 
sion for Mr. Toots's innocence. “ When 
she wasn't no higher than that, they 
were as .fond of, one dnoth-sr as two 
young doves.” 

“Wore they though!” said Mr. 
Toots, with a considerably lengthened 

face. 

“They were made for one another,” 
said the Captain, mournfully; “but 
what signifies that now i ” 

“ Upon my word and honour,” cried 
Mr. Toots, blurting out his words 
through a singular combination of awk¬ 
ward chuckles and emotion, “I’m even 
more sorry than I was before. You 
know Captain Gills, I—1 positively 
adore Miss Dombey ;—I—I am per¬ 
fectly sore with loving her the burst 
with which this confession forced itself 
out of the unhappy Mr. Toots, bespoke 
the vehemence of Ids feelings; “but 
what would he the good of my regard¬ 
ing her in this manner, if I wasn’t truly 
sorry for her feeling pain, whatever was 
the cause of it. Mine ant a selfogi 
affection, you know,” said Mr. Toots, 
in- the confidence engendered Ip v his 
having been a witness of the Cat .sin’s 
tenderness. “It’s the sort .jti thing 
with me. Captain Gills, that ir 1 could 
be rtm over—or—or trampled upon— 
or—or thro'*'a off a very high place— 
or any thing of that sort—for Miss 
Pnmbey'.s sake, it would be the most 
delightful thing that could happen to 
me.” 

All this, Mr. Toots said in a sup-, 
pressed voice, to prevent its reaching 
the jealous cars of the Chicken, who 
objected to the softer emotions; which 
effort of restraint, coupled with the in¬ 
tensity of his feelings, made him red to 
the tips of* his cars, and caused him to 
present such an affecting spectacle of 
disinterested love to the eyes of Captain 
Cuttle, that the good Captain patted 
him consolingly on the back, and bade 
him cheer up. 

“Thankee, Captain Gills,” said Mr. 
Toots, “it’s kind of you, in the midst 
of your own troubles, to say so. I’m 
very much obliged to you. As I said 
before, I really want a friend, and 


should be glad to have your acquaint¬ 
ance. Although I am very well off,” 
said Mr. Toots, with energy, “you 
can’t think what a miserable Beast I 
am. The hollow crowd, you know, 
when they see me with the Chicken, 
and characters of distinction like that, 
suppose me to be happy; but I ’in 
wretched. I suffer for Miss Dombey, 
Captain Gills. I can’t get through my 
meals; I have no pleasure in my 
tailor; I often cry whon I’m alone, I 
assure you it ’ll be a satisfaction to me 
to come back to-morrow, or to como back 
fifty times.” 

Mr. Toots, with these words, shook 
the Captain’s hand; and disguising 
such traces of his agitation as could be 
disguised on so short a notice, before 
the Chicken’s penetrating glapce, re¬ 
joined that eminent gentleman in the 
shop. The Chicken, who was apt to 
be jealous of his ascendancy, eyed 
Captain Cuttle with anything but favour 
as ho took leave of Mr. Toots ; but 
followed his patron without being other¬ 
wise demonstrative of bis ill-will: 
leaving the Captain oppressed with sor¬ 
row ; and Hub the Grinder elevated 
with joy, ou account of having had the 
honour of staring for nearly half an 
hour, at the conqueror of the Nobby 
Shropshire One. 

Long after Hob was fast asleep in 
his bed under the counter, the Captain 
sat looking at the tire ; and long after 
there was no fire to look at, the Captain 
sat gazing on tho rusty bars, with 
unavailing thoughts of Walter and old 
Sol crowding through bin mind. He- 
tirement to the stormy chamber at the 
top of the houso brought no rest with 
it; and the Captain rose up in the 
morning, sorrowful grid unrefreshed. 

As soon as the city offices were open, 
the Captain issued forth to the count¬ 
ing-house of Dombey and Son. But 
there was no opening qf the Midship¬ 
man's windows that morning. Rob the 
Grinder, by tho Captain’s orders, left 
"the shutters closed, and the house was 
as a house of death. 

It chanced that Mr. Carker was 
, entering the office, as Captain Cuttle 
| arrived at the door. Receiving the 
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Manager’s benison gravely and silently, 
Captain Cuttle made bold to accompany 
him into bis own room. 

“Well, Captain Cuttle,” said Mr. 
Carker, taking up bis usual position 
before the fire-place, and keeping on 
bis bat, “ this is a bad business.” 

“You have received the news as 
was in print yesterday, Sir ?” said the 
Captain. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Carker, “ wo have 
received it! It was accurately stated. 
The under-writers suffer a considerable 
loss. We are very sorry. No help ( 
Such is life !” 

Mr. Carker pared his nails delicately 
with a penkdife, and smiled at the Cap¬ 
tain, who was standing by the door 
looking at him, 

“I excessively regret poor Cay,” 
said Carker, “and the crew. I under¬ 
stand. there were sojne of our very best 
men among ’em. It always happens so. 
Many men with families too. A comfort 
to reflect that poor Gay had no family, 
Captain Cuttle !” 

The Captain stood nibbing his cliin, 
and looking at the Manager. The 
Manager glanced at the unopened letters 
lying on bis desk, and took up the 
newspaper. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, 
Captain Cuttle ?” lie askqd, looking off 
it, with a smiling and expressive glance 
at the door. 

‘ 1 1 wish you could set my mind at 
rest, Sir, on something it’s uneasy 
about,” returned the Captain. 

“Ave!” exclaimed the Manager, 
“ what’s that ? Come, Captain Cuttle, 
I must trouble you to be quick, if you 
please. I am much engaged.” 

“Looke’e here, Sir,” said the Cap 
tain, advancing a i step. “Afore my 
friend Wal’r went on this here dis¬ 
astrous voyage-■” 

“ CouumjSsne, Captain Cuttle,” inter¬ 
posed the jPnliug Manager, ‘ 1 don’t talk 
about Jfeiastious voyages in, that way. 
We h**e nothing to do with disastrous 
voyages here, my good fellow. . You 
must have begun very early on your 
day’s allowance, Captain, if you don’t 
rcmemlier that there are hazards in all 
voyages whether by sea or land. You 


are not made uneasy by the supposition 
that young what ’s-his-name was lo3t 
in bad weather that was gqf, up against 
him in these offices—are you'* Fie, 
Captain ! vSleejf, and soda-water, are the 
best cures for such uneasiness as that.” 

“My lad,” ^returned the Captain, 
slowly—“ yon are a’most a lad to me, 
and so I'don’t ask your pardon for that 
slip of a word,—if you find any plea¬ 
sure in this here sport, you au’t the 
gentleman I took you for, and if you an’t 
the gentleman I took you for, may be iny 
mind has call to be uneasy. Now this 
is what it is, Mr. Carker.—Afore that 
poor lad went away, according to orders, 
lie told me that he warn’t a going away 
for his own good, or for promotion, he 
know’d. It was my belief that be was 
wrong, and I told him so, and I come 
here, your head governor being absent, 
to ask a question or two of you in a 
civil way, for my own satisfaction. 
Them questions you answered—free. 
Now it ’ll ease my mind to know, when 
all is over, as it is, and when what 
Ain’t be cured must be endoored—for 
™ich, as a scholar, you ’ll overhaul the 
boSkait’s in, and thereof make a note 
—to\inow once more, in a word, that 
I wimt mistaken; that I warn’t 
back’ard in my duty when I didn’t tell 
the old man what Wal’r told me ; and 
that the wind was truly in bis sail, 
when be highsted of it for Barbadoes 
Harbour. Mr. Carker,” said the Cap¬ 
tain, in flie goodness of bis ii|n>ure, 
“when I was hero last, we was very 
cpleasant together. If I ain’t been 
altogether so pleasant myself this morn¬ 
ing, on account of this poor lad, and if- 
I have chafed again any observation of 
yours that I might have fended off, my 
name is Ed’ard Cuttle, and ] ask your 
pardon.” 

“Captain Cuttle,” returned the 
Manager, with all possible politeness, 
“I must, ask you to do me a favour.” 

“And what is it, Sir?” inquired 
the Captain. 

“To have*the goodness to walk ’off, 
if you please,” rejoined the Manager, 
stretching forth his arm, “and to earry 
your jargon somewhere else.” 

Every knob in the Captain’s face 
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tamed white with astonishment and in¬ 
dignation ; even the. red rim on his 
forehead fijded, like a rainbow among 
the gibbering clouds. 

“I tull you what, C'aptaih Cuttle,” 
said the Manager, shaking his fore¬ 
finger at him, and showing him all his 
teeth, but still amiably smiling, “I 
was much too lenient with yon when 
you came here before. You belong to 
an artful and audacious set of people. 
In my desire to save young what’s-his- 
uaine from being kicked out of this 
place* neck and crop, my good Captain, 

I tolerated you ; but for once, and only 
once. Now, go, my friend !” 

The Captain was absolutely rooted to 
the ground, and speechless. 

“Go,” said the good-humoured 
Manager, gathering up his skirts, and 
standing astride upon the hearth-rug, 
“like a sensible fellow, and let us have 
no turning out, or any such violent 
measures. If Mr. Dornhey were here, 
Captain, you might be obliged to leave 
in a move ignominious manner, possi¬ 
bly. I merely say, Go 1” „■ 

The Captain, laying his ponderous 
hand upon his chest, to assist himself 
in fetching a deep breath, looked at 
Mr. Corker from head to tout, and 
looked round the little room, as if ire 
did not clearly understand where he 
was, or in what company. 

“You sire deep, Captain Cuttle,” 
pursued Carker, with the easy and 
vivacious frankness of a man of the 
world who knew the world too well to 
be ruffled by any discovery of misdoing, .j 
when it did not immediately concern 
himself; “ bu tyon are not quite out- of 
soundings, either—neither you nor your 
absent friend, Captain. What have you 
done with your absent friend, hey ?” 

Again tile Captain laid his hand upon 
his chest. After drawing another deep 
breath, lie conjured himself to “stand 
by ?” lint in a whisjier. 

“You hatch nice little plots, and 
hold nice little councils, and make nice 
litthe appointments, and --receive nice 
little visitors, too, Captain, hey ?” said 
Carker, bending his brows upon him, 
without showing bis teeth any the less : 
“ but it’s a bold measure to come here 


afterwards. Not like your discretion 1 
You conspirators, and hiders, and run- 
ners-away, should know better than 
that. Will you oblige me by going ?” 

“My lad,” gasped the Captain, in a 
choked and trembling voice, and with a 
curious action going on in the ponderous 
fist; “ there's a many words I could 
wish to say to you, but I don’t rightly 
know where they’re stowed just at 
present. My young friend, Wal’r, was 
drownded only last night, according to 
my reckoning, and it puts me out, you 
see. But you and me will come along¬ 
side o’ one another again, my lad,” said 
the Captain, holding up bis hook, “if 
we live.” 

11 It will bo anything but shrewd in 
you, my good fellow, if we do,” re¬ 
turned tbo Manager, with the same 
frankness; “for you may rely, I give 
you fair warning, upon my detecting 
and exposing you. I don’t pretend to 
he a more moral man than my neigh¬ 
bours, my good Captain ; but tho con¬ 
fidence of this house, or of any member 
of this house, is not to be abused and 
undermined while I have eyes and ears. 
Good day 1” said Mr. Carker, nod¬ 
ding his head. 

Captain Cuttle, looking at him 
steadily (Mr. Carker looked full as 
steiwlily at the Captain), went out of 
the office and left him standing astride 
before the fire, as qplni and pleasant as 
if there were no more spots upon his 
soul than on his pure white linen, and 
his smooth sleek skin. 

The Captain glanced, in passing 
through tho outer counting-house, at 
the desk where he knew poor Walter 
had been used to sit, how occupied by 
another young boy, with a face almost 
as fresh and hopeful, as his on the day 
when they tapped the famous last bottle 
but one of the old Madeira, in tho little 
lack parlour. The association of ideas, 
thus awakened, did the Captain a great 
deal of goad; it softened him in the 
very height of his anger, and brought 
the tears into his eyes. 

Arrived at the Wooden Midshipman’s 
again, and sitting down in a corner of 
the dark shop, the Captain’s indigna¬ 
tion, strong aB it was, could make no 
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bead against his grief. Passion seemed and which was something of a novelty 
not only to do wrong and violence to the in connexion with the instrument 
memory of the dead, hut to be infected business. In their several garments, 
by death, and to droop and decline which the vendor declared to he,such a 
beside it. All the living knaves and. miracle irwpoint of fit ns nothipg but a 
liars in'the world, were nothing to rare combination of fortuitous circurn- 
tho honesty and truth of one dead stances ever brought about, and the 
friend. fashion of which was unparalleled within 

The only thing the honest Captain the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
made out clearly, in tins state of mind, the Captain and Grinder immediately 
besides the loss of Walter was, that arrayed themselves : presenting a spoc- 
with him almost the whole world of tacle fraught with wonder to all who 
Captain Cuttle had been drowned. If beheld it. 

he reproached himself sometimes, and In this altered form, the Captain re- 
keenly too, for having Over connived at oeived Mr. Toots. “ I’m took aback, iny 
Walter’s innocent deceit, he thought lad, at present,” said the Captain, “ and 
at least us often of the Mr. Carker will only confirm that there ill news, 
whom no sea could ever render up ; Tell the young woman to break it 
and the Mr. Dombey, whom he now gentle to the young lady, and for neither 
began to perceive was as far beyond of’em never to think of me no more — 
human road ; and the “Heart’s l)e- ’special, mind you, (that is — though I 
light,” with whom lie must never fore- will thiuk of them, when night comes 
gather again ; and the Lovely l’og, that on a hurricane and seas is mountains 
teak-built and trim ballad, that had rowling, for which overhaul your Doe- 
gone ashore upon a rock, and split into tor Watts, brother, and when found 
mere planks and beams of rhyme, make a note on.” 

The Captain sat in the dark shop, V The Captain reserved, until some 
thinking of these things, to the entire fitter time, the consideration of Mr. 
exclusion of his own injury; and look- Toots’s offer of friendship, and thus 
iug with ns sad an eye upon the dismissed him. Captain Cuttle’s spirits 
ground, as if iu contemplation of their were soJow, in truth, that he half de- 
actual fragments as they floated past terminer., that day, to take no further 
him. . precautions against surprise from Mrs. 

But the Captain was not unmindful, Mac Stinger, hut to aW.ulon himself 
for all that, ol' such decent and respect- recklessly to chance, and be indifferent 
ful observances in memory of poor to what might happen. As evening 
Walter, as he felt within his power, came on, *he fell into a better frame of 
Housing himself, and routing Rob the'mind, however; and spoke much of 
Grinder (who in the unnatural twilight i Walter to Ilob the Grinder, whose at- 
was fast asleep), the Captain sallied ! tention and fidelity die likewise incideot- 
forth with his attendant, at his heels, ally commended. Rob did not blush 
and the. dour-key in his pocket, and to hear the Captaiu earnest in hip 
repairing to one of those convenient praises, but sat staring at him, and 
dopselling establishments of winch affecting to snivel with sympathy, and 
there is abundant choice at the eastern ! making a feint of being viliuous, cud 
i ml of London, purchased on the spot j treasuring up every word he said Cike 
two suits of mourning — one for Itch a young spy as he was) with very pro¬ 
file Grinder, which was immensely too ! mining deeeit. 

small, and on® for himself, which was j When Rob had turned in, and was 
immensely too large. H# Itteo provided fast asleep, the Captain trimmed the 
Rob with a sjieoics of H greatly to M j candle, put*on his spectacles—he-had 
admired for its symmetry* and useful- > felt it appropriate to take to spectacles 
ness, as well as for a happy blending ; on entering into the Instrument Trade, 
of the mariner with the coal-heaver ; ' though his eyes were like a hawk’s— 
which is usually termed a sou’wester; : and opened the prayer-book at the 
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Burial Service. And reading softly to 
himself, in the little hack parlour, and 
stopping new and then to wipe his 


eyes, the Captain, in a true and ample 
spirit, committed Waiter’s body to the 
deep. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


OOKTRASTS. 

Trim we our eyes upon two homos ; thoughts or deeds, or render nature 
not lying side by side, but wide apart, in the poetry of landscape, hall, or hut, 
though both within easy range and but are of one voluptuous cast — mere 
rencli of the great city of London. shows of form ' and colour — and no 

The first is situated in the green and more? Is it that the books have all 
wooded country near Norwood. It is not their gold outside, and that the titles of 
a mansion ; it is of no pretensions as to the greater part qualify them to bo 
size; but it is beautifully arranged, and companions of the prints and pictures? 
tastefully kept. The lawn, the soft, Is it that the completeness aud the beauty 
smooth slope, the flower-garden, the of the place is here and there belied by 
dumps of trees where graceful forms of an affectation of humility, in some uu- 
nsh and willow are not wanting, the important and inexpensive regard, 
conservatory,"the rustic verandah with which is as false as the face of the too 


sweet-smelling creeping plants entwined j 
about the pillars, the simple exterior 
of the house, the well-ordered offices, 
though nil 11 j,oi! the diminutive scale 
proper to a lucre cottage, bespeak an 
amount of elegant comfort within, that 
might serve for a palace. ’iyis indi¬ 
cation is not without wanmit; for, 
within it is ^ house of refinement and 
luxury. Kich colours, excellently 
blended, meet the eye at every turn ; 
hart he furniture—its proportions ad¬ 
mirably devised to suit the shapes and 
sizes of the small rooms ; on the walls; 
upon the floors ; tinging aud subduing 1 
the light that comes in through the odd 
glass doors aud windows here and 
there. There are a few choice prints 
and pictures, too; in quaint nooks and 
'recesses there is no want of hooks ; and 
there are games of skill and chance set 
forth on tables—fantastic ehess-inen, dice, 
back-gammon, cards, and billiards. 

Aud yet, amidst this opulence of 
comfort, there is something in the 
general air that is not well. Is it that 
the carjiets and the cushions are too 
soft and noiseless, so that those who 
move or repose among them seem to act 
by stealth ! Is it that the prints and 
pictures do not commemorate great 


truly painted portrait hanging yonder, 
or its original at breakfast in his easy 
chair below- ;t f Or is it that, with the 
daily breath of that original and master 
of all here, there issues forth some 
subtle portion of himself, which gives 
a vague expression of himself to every¬ 
thing alJont him ? 

It is Mr. 'darker the Manager who 
sits in the easy chair. A gaudy parrot 
in a burnished caga upon the table tears 
at the wires with her beak, and goes 
walking, upside down, in its dorne-top, 
shaking her krtise and screeching ; but 
Mr. darker is indifferent to the bird, 
and looks' with a musing smile at a 
picture on the opposite wall. 

“ A moat extraordinary accidental 
likeness, certainly,” says he. 

Perhaps it is a »Juno ; perhaps a 
PotiphaPs Wife; perhaps some scornful 
Nymph — according as the Picture 
Dealers found the market, when they 
christened it. It is the figure of a 
woman, s«premely handsome, who, 
turning away, but with her lace ad¬ 
dressed to the spectator, flashes her 
proud glance upon him. 

It is like Edith. 

With a passing gesture of his band 
at the picture—-what! a menace 1 No; 
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yet something like it. A wave as if 
triumph ? No ; yet more like that. 
An insolent salute wafted from his lips ? 
No; yet like that too—he resumes his 
breakfast, and calls to the chafing and 
imprisoned bird, who, coming down 
into a pendant gilded hoop within the 
cage, like a great wedding-ring, swings 
in it, for his delight. 

The second home is on the other side 
of London, near to where the busy great 
north road of bygone days is silent and 
almost deserted, except by wayfarers 
who toil along on foot. It is a poor, 
small house, barely and sparely fur¬ 
nished, but very clean; and there is 
even an attempt to decorate it, shown 
in the homely flowers trained about the 
porch and in the narrow garden. The 
neighbourhood in which it stands has 
as little of the country to recommend it, 
ns it has of the town. It is neither of 
the town or country. The former, like 
the giant in his travelling boots,.bus 
made a stride and passed it, and has 
set his brick-and-mortar heel a long 
way in advance ; but the intermediate 
space between the giant’s feet, as yet, is 
only blighted country, and not town ; and 
here, among a few tall chimneys belch¬ 
ing smoke all day and night, and among 
the brick-fields and the lanes where 
turf is cut, aud where thcfences tumble 
down, and where the dusty nettles gl ow, 
and where a scrap or two of hedge may 
yet be seen, aud where the bird-catcher 
still comes occasionally, though he 
swears every time to come no more— 
this second home is to be found. 

She who inhabits it, is she who left 
the first in her devotion to an outcast 
brother. She withdrew from that home 
itsredeoiuingspirit, and from its master’s 
breast his solitary ^ingol: but though his 
liking for her is gone, after this un¬ 
grateful slight as he considers It; and 
though lie abandons her altogether in 
return, an old.idea of her is not quite 
forgotten even by him. Let her flower- 
garden, in which he never sets his foot, 
but which is yet maintained,, among all 
his costly alterations, as if she had 
quitted it but yesterday, bear witness ! 

Harriet Carker has whanged since 
then, and on her beauty there has fallen 


a heavier shade than Time of his un¬ 
assisted self can cast, all-potent as he 
is—the shadow of anxiety nnd sorrow, 
and the daily .struggle of a poor ex¬ 
istence. 'But it is beauty skill.; and 
still a gentle, quiet, and retiring beauty 
that must be sought out, for it cannot 
vaunt itself; if it could, it would he 
what it is, no more. 

Yes. This slight, small, patient 
figure, neatly dressed in homely stuffs, 
and indicating nothing but the dull, 
household virtues, that have so little in 
common with the received idea of hero¬ 
ism and greatness, unless, indeed, any 
ray of them should shine through the 
lives of the great ones of the earth, 
when it becomes a constellation and is 
tracked in Heaven straightway—this 
slight, small, patient figure, leaning on 
the man still young hut woru and grey, 
is Bhe his sister, who, of all the world, 
wont over to him in his shame and put 
her hand in his, and with a sweet com¬ 
posure aud determination, led him hope¬ 
fully upon his barren way. 

“ It is early, John,” she said. “Why 
do you go so early ? ” 

“Not many minutes earlier than 
usual, Harriet. If I have the time to 
spare, { should like, I think—it’s a 
fancy—tv walk once by the house where 
1 took leave of him.” 

“ I wish I had ever seen or known 
him,. JohD.” 

“ It is better as it is, my dear, .e- 
inenibering his fate.” 

“But I could not regret it more, 
though I had known him. Is not your 
sorrow mine ? And if I had, perhaps 
you would feel that I was a better com¬ 
panion to you in speaking about bim, 
than I may seem now." 

“My dearest sister! Is &here any¬ 
thing within the range of rejoicing or 
regret, in which I am not sure of your 
companionship ? ” 

“I hope you think not, John, for 
surely there is nothing ! ” 

“ How could you te better to me, or 
nearen^o meYhen, than you are in this, or 
anything?” said her brother. “I feel 
that you did know him, Harriet, and 
that yon shared my feelings towards him.” 

She drew the hand which had been 
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resting on his shoulder, round his neck, 
and answered, with some hesitation: 

“ No, not quite.” • 

“ True, true!” he said ; ‘‘youthink 
I might have done hirn 1*0 harm if I had 
allowed thyself to know him fitter ? ” 

“ Think ! I know it.” 

“ Designedly, Heaven knows I would 
not,” ho replied, shaking ljis head 
mournfully; “but his reputation was 
too precious to be perilled by such as¬ 
sociation. Whether you share that 
knowledge, or do not, my dear—” 

“ l.do not,” she said quietly. 

“It is still the truth, Harriet, and 
my mind is lighter when I think of him 
for that which made it so much heavier 
then.” He checked himself in his tone 
of melancholy, and smiled upon her as 
he said 11 Good by’e ! ” 

‘ 1 Good by’e, dear John! In the even¬ 
ing, at the old time and place, I shall 
meet you as usual on your way home. 
Good by’e.” 

The cordial face she lifted up to his 
to kiss him, was his home, his life, his 
universe, and yet it was a portion of his 
punishment and grief; for in the cloud 
lie saw upon it—though serene and 
calm as any radiant cloud at sunset— 
aud in the constancy and devotion of 
her life, and in the sacrifice aphe had 
made of ease, enjoyment ■''vd'hope, he 
saw the biltay fruits of bis old crime, 
for ever ripe and fresh. 

She stood at the door looking after 
MB, with her hands loosely clasped in 
each other, as he made his why over the 
frowzy and uneven patch of ground 
which lay before their house, which had 
once (and not long ago) been a pleasant 
meadow, and was now a very waste., 
with a disorderly crop of beginnings of 
mean houses, rising out of the rubbish, 
as if they ..had been unskilfully sown 
there. Whenever ho looked back—as 
once or twice he did—her cordial face 
shone like a light upon his heart; but 
when he plodded on his way, and saw 
her not, the tears .were in her eyes as 
she stood watching him. , 

Her pensive form was not long idle 
at the door. There was daily duty to 
discharge, and daily work to do—for 
such common-place spirits that are not 


heroic, often work hard with their 
hands—and Harriet was soon busy with 
her household tasks. These discharged, 
and the poor house made quite neat 
and orderly, she counted her little 
stock of money, with an anxious face, 
and went out thoughtfully to buy some 
necessaries for their table, planning 
and contriving, as she went, how to 
save. So sordid are the lives of such 
low natures, who are not only not 
heroic to their valets and waiting- 
women, but have neither valets nor 
waiting-women to be heroic to withal ! 

While she was absent, and there 
was ’ no one in the house, there ap¬ 
proached it by a different way from 
that the brother had taken, a gentle¬ 
man, a very little past his prime of life 
perhaps, but of a healthy florid hue, 
an upright presence, and a bl ight clear 
aspect, that was gracious aud good- 
humoured. His eyebrows were still 
black, and so was much of bis hair ; 
the sprinkling of grey observable 
among the latter, graced the former 
very much, aud showed his broad 
frank brow and honest eyes to great 
advantage. 

After knocking once at the door, 
and obtaining no response, this gentle¬ 
man sat down on a bench in the little 
porch to wait. A certain skilful action 
of his fingcik as he hummed some 
bars, and beat time on the scat beside 
him, seemed to denote the musician ; 
and the extraordinary satisfaction he 
derived from humming something very 
slow and long; which had no recogni¬ 
sable tune, t seemed to denote that ho 
was a scientific one. 

The gentleman was still twirling a 
theme, which seemed to go round and 
round and round, and iu and in and 
in, and to involve i-Jself like a cork¬ 
screw twirled upon a table, without 
getting any nearer to anything, when 
Harriet appeared returning. He rose 
up as she advanced, and stood with 
his head unhovered. 

, “You are come again, Sir!” she 
said, faltering. 

“ I take that liberty,” he answered. 

1 May I ask for five minutes of your 
leisure ? ” 
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After a moment’s hesitation, she 
opened tho door, and gave him admis¬ 
sion to the little parlour. The gentle¬ 
man sat down there, drew his chair to 
the table over against her, and said, ina 
voice that perfectly corresponded to his 
appearance, and with a simplicity that 
was very engaging : 

“Miss Harriet, yon cannot be proud. 
You signified to me, when I called 
t’ other morning, that you were. Par¬ 
don me if I say that f looked into your 
face while you spoke, and that it con¬ 
tradicted you. I look into it again,” 
ho added, laying his .hand gently on 
her arm, for an instant, “and it con¬ 
tradicts you more and more.” 

Sho was somewhat confused and agi¬ 
tated, and could make no ready answer. 

“ It is the mirror of truth,” said her 
visitor, “and gentleness. Excuse my 
trusting to it,- and returning.” 

His maimer of saying these words, 
divested them entirely of the character 
of compli monts. It was so plain, grave, 
unaffected, and sincere that she bent 
her head, as 'if at once to thank him, 
and acknowledge his sincerity. 

“The disparity between our ages,” 
said the gentleman, “and the plainness 
of my purpose, empower me, I am glad 
to think, to speak my mind. That is 
my mind ; and so you sco me for the 
second time.” 

“There is a kind of pride, Sir,” she 
returned, after a 'moment’s silence, 
“ or what may be supposed to be pride, 
which is mere duty. I hope I cherish 
no other.” 

“ For yourself,” ho said. , 

“ For myself.” 

“But—pardon ine—” suggested the 
gentleman. * ‘ For your brother John ? ” 

“Proud of his love, I am,” said 
Harriet, looking fifll upon her visitor, 
ami changing her manner on the in¬ 
stant—not that it was less composed 
and quiet, but that there was a deep 
impassioned eafnestness in it that made 
the very tremble in her void « part of 
her firmness, “ and proud Sir,. 

you who strangely know the story ofj 
Jiis life, and repeated it tfrme when you j 
were here last—” p 

“Merely to make my; way into your 


confidence,” interposed the gentleman. 
“ For heaven’s sake, don’t suppose—” 

“I am sure,’* she said, “you re¬ 
vived. it, in my hearing, with a kind 
and good purpose. I am quite sure 
of it.” f 

“I thank, you,” returned her visitor, 
pressing her hand hastily. “ I am 
much obliged to you. You do me jus¬ 
tice, I assure you. You were going to 
say, that I, who know the story of 
John Corker’s life—” 

“May think it pride,in me,” she 
continued, “ when I say that J am 
proud of him! I am. You know the 
time was, when I was not—when I 
could not be—but that is past. The 
humility of many years, the uncom¬ 
plaining expiation, the true repentance, 
the terrible regret, the pain I know he 
has even in iny affection, which he 
thinks has cost me dear, though Heaven 
knows I am happy, but fur his sorrow ! 
—oh Sir, after what I have seen, Jet 
me conjure you, if you are in any plaeo 
of power, and are ever wronged, never, 
for any wrong, inflict a punishment 
that cannot be recalled ; while there is 
a Hod above , us to work changes in the 
hearts He made.” 

“Your brother is an altered man,” 
returned the gentleman, compassion¬ 
ately. * Z- ’'S.T.yre you I don’t doubt i t.” 

“He was an altered man when he 
did wrong,” said Harriet. “lie is an 
altered man again, and is his true self 
now, believe me, Sir.” 

“But we go on,” said her visitor, 
rubbing his forehead, in an absent 
'manner, with his hand, and then drum¬ 
ming thoughtfully on the table, “we 
go on in our clock-work routine, from 
(lay to day, and can’t make out, or 
follow, these changes. They—they ’re 
a metaphysical sort of thing. We— 
we haven’t leisure for it. We—we 
haven’t courage. They’re not taught 
at schools or colleges, and we don’t 
know how to set about it. In short, 

we are so d-d business-like,” said 

the gentleman, walking to the win¬ 
dow, afnl back, and sitting down again, 
in a state of extreme dissatisfaction 
and vexation. 

“Iam sure,” said the gentleman, 
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rubbing ins forehead again ; and drum¬ 
ming on the table as before, “I have 
good reason to belieVe tlmt a jog-trot 
life, the sftrae from day ti day, would 
reconcile one to anything One don’t 
see an^hing, one don’t hair anything, 
one don’t know anything; that’s the 
fact. We go on taking everything for 
granted, and so we go on, until what¬ 
ever we do, good, bad, or indifferent, 
we do from habit. Habit is all I shall 
have to report, when I am called upon 
t« plead to my conscience, on my death¬ 
bed.* ‘Habit/ says I; ‘I was deaf, 
dumb, blind, and paralytic, to a mil¬ 
lion things, from habit.’ ‘Very busi¬ 
ness-like indeed, Mr. WhatVyour- 
narno/ says Conscience, ‘lnitit won’t 
do here !’” 

The gentleman got up and walked to 
the window again and back : seriously 
uneasy, though giving his uneasiness 
this peculiar expression. 

“ Miss Harriet,” he said, resuming 
his chair, “ I wish you would let me 
serve you. Look at toe ; I ought to 
look honest., for I know I am so, at 
present. Pol?” 

“Yes,” she answered with a smile. 

“I believe every word yen have 
said,” he returned. “ I full of 
self-reproach that I might liruje known 
this and seen this, and, you and 

seen you, a/jy time these dozen years, 
and that I never have. I hardly know 
how 1 ever got hero—creature that I 
not only of my own habit, but of" 
other people’s ! But having done so, 
lot me do something. I ask it in all 
honour and respect. Yon inspire md 
with both, in the highest degree. Let 
me do something.” 

“We are contented, Sir.” 

“No, no, not quite,” returned the 
gentleman. “ I think not quite. There 
are some little comforts that might 
smooth your life, and his. And his ! ” 
he repeated, fancying that had made 
some impression on her. “I have been 
iu the habit of thinking that there was 
nothing wanting to be djpne for him ; 
that it was all settled and over ; in 
short, of not thinking at all about it. 
f am different now. Let me do some¬ 
thing for him. You too,” said the! 


visitor, with careful delicacy, “have 
need to watch your health closely, for 
his sake, and I fear it fails.” 

“Whoever you may be, Sir,” an¬ 
swered Harriet, raising her eyes to his 
face, “ I am deeply grateful to you. I 
feel certain that in all you say, you 
have no object in the world but kind¬ 
ness to us. But years -have passed 
since we began this life ; and to take 
from my brother any part of what 
has so endeared him to me, and so 
proved liis better resolution—any frag¬ 
ment of the merit of his unassisted, 
obscure, and # forgotten reparation— 
would be to diminish the comfort it will 
be to him and me, when that time conies 
to each of .us, of which you spoke just 
now. I thank yon bettor with these 
tears than any words. Believe it, pray,” 

The gentleman was moved, and put 
the hand she held out, to his lips, 
much as a tender father might kiss the 
baud of a dutiful child. But more re¬ 
verently. 

“ If the day should ever come,” said 
Harriet, “when he is restored, in part, 
to the position he lost-” 

“Restored!” cried the gentleman, 
quickly. “ IIow can that be hoped 
for ? Xu whose hands does the power 
of any restoration lie ? It is no mis¬ 
take of mine, surely, to suppose that 
his having ghined the priceless blessing 
of lii.s life, is one cause of the animosity 
shown to him by Ids brother.” 

“ You touch upon a subject that is 
never breathed between us ; not oven 
between us,” said Harriot. 

“1 beg your forgiveness,” said the 
visitor. “I should have known it. I 
entreat you to forget that I have done so, 
inadvertently. And now, as 1 dare urge 
no more—as I am not sure that I have 
a right to do so—tho%gh Heaven known, 
even that doubt may be habit,” said 
the gentleman, rubbing liis head, as de¬ 
spondently as before, “let 7iie though 
a stranger, yet no stronger ; ask two 
favours.” * 

“ What are they ? ” she inquired. 

“ The first, that if you should see 
cause to change your resolution, you 
will suffer me to be as your right hand. 
My name shall then be at your service; 
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it is useless now, and always insigni¬ 
ficant.” 

“ Onr choice of friends,"sheanswered, 
smiling faintly, “is not so great, that 
X need any time for consideration. I 
can promise that.” 

“The second, that you will allow me 
sometimes, say every Monday morning, 
at nine o’clock—habit again-—I must 
be business-like,” said the gentleman, 
with a whimsical inclination to quarrel 
with himself on that head, “in walk¬ 
ing past, to see you at the door or win¬ 
dow. X don’t ask to come in, as your 
brother will he gone oul^ at that hour. 
I don’t ask'to speak to you. I merely 
ask to see, for the satisfaction of my 
own mind, that you are well, and with¬ 
out intrusion to remind you, by the 
sight of me, that you have a friend— 
nu elderly friend, grey-haired already, 
and fast growing greyer—whom you 
may ever command.” 

The cordial face looked up in his; 
confided in it; and promised. 

“I understand, as before,” said the 
gentleman, rising, “that you purpose 
not to mention my visit to ,Tohn Darker, 
lest he should be at all distressed by 
my acquaintance with his history. I 
am glad of it, for it is out of the or¬ 
dinary course of thiugs, and—habit 
again 1” said the gentleman, checking 
himself impatiently, “as If there were 
no better course than the ordinary 
course ! ” 

With that lie turned to go, and walk¬ 
ing, bare-headerl, to the outside of the 
little porch, took leave 'of her with 
such a happy mixture of unevnstrained 
respect and unaffected interest, as no 
breeding could have taught, no troth 
mistrusted, and nothing but a pure and 
single heart expressed. 

Many half-forgiftten emotions were 
awakened in the sister’s mind by this 
visit. It was so very long since any 
ether visitor had crossed their thres¬ 
hold ; it was so very long since any 
voice of sympathy had made'sad music 
in her ears ; that the stranger’s figure 
remained present to her, hours after¬ 
wards, wheu she sat at the window, 
plying her needle; and his words seemed 
newly spoken, again. and again. He 


had touched the erring that opened her 
whole life; and if she lost him for a 
short space, it wc i only among the many 
shapes of the one great recollection of 
which that life was made. * 

Musing ad working by turfis ; now 
constraining herqplf to be steady at her 
needle for a long time together, and 
now lettipg her work fall, unregarded, 
on her lap, and straying wheresoever 
her busier thoughts led, Harriet Darker 
found the hours glide by her, and the 
(lay steal on. The morning, which had 
been bright and clear, gradually became 
overcast; a sharp wind set in ; the rain 
fell heavily; and a dark mist drooping 
over the distant town, hid it from the 
view. 

She often looked with compassion,_ at 
such a time, upon the stragglers who 
came wandering into London, by the 
great highway hard-by, and who, foot¬ 
sore and weary, and gazing fearfully at 
the huge town before them, as if fore¬ 
boding tiiat their misery there would 
be but as a drop of water in the sea, or 
as a grain of sea-sand on the shore, 
went shrinking on, cowering before the 
angry weather, and looking as if the 
very elements rejected them. Day after 
day, such travellers crept past, but 
always, ap she thought, in one direction 
—always V the town. Swallowed 

up in one phase or other of its immen¬ 
sity, towards which they seemed im¬ 
pelled by a desperate fascination, they 
never returned. Food for the h&I- 
pitals, the ‘ churchyards, the prisons, 
the river, fever, madness, vice, and 
death,—they passed gin to the monster, 
roaring in the distance, and were lost. 

The chill wind was howling, and the 
rain was falling, and the day was 
darkening moodily, when Harriet, 
raising her eyes from the worlfcon which 
she had long since been engaged with 
unremitting constancy, saw one of these 
travellers approaching. 

A woman. A solitary woman of 
some thirty yearb of .age; tall; well- 
formed ; hamjsome; miserably dressed ; 
the soil of many country roads in varied 
weather—dust, chalk, clay, gravel- 
clotted on her grey cloak by the strain 
ing wet; no bonnet on her head, nothing 
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to defend her rich black hair from the 
rain, but a torn handkerchief; with 
the fluttering ends or which and with 
her hair, the wind blinded hor so that 
she often stopped to p*sh them bank, 
and look*npon the way she win going. 

She was in the act of; doing so, when 
Harriet observed her. As her hands, 
parting on her sun-burnt fprehend, 
swept across her face, and threw aside 
the hindrances that encroached upon it, 
there was a reckless and regardless 
beauty in it: a dauntless and'depraved 
indiffqfence to moie than weather: a 
caielessness of what whs cast upon her 
bare head from Heaven or earth : that, 
coupled with her misery and lonoliness, 
touched the heart of her fellow woman. 
She thought of all that was perverted 
and debased within her, no less than 
without: of modest graces of the mind, 
hardened and steeled, like these attrac¬ 
tions of the person ; of the many gifts 
ol the Creator flung to the winds like 
tho wijd hair ; of all the beautiful ruin 
upon which the storm was beating and 
the night was coining. 

Thinking of this, she did not turn 
away with a delicate indignation--too 
many of her own compassionate and 
tender sex too often do—but p ; tied her. 

Her fallen sister came on, loo’jing far 
before her, trying with lw?*-ikgcr eyes 
to pierce the,.,mist in which the city 
was enshrouded, and glancing, now and 
then, from side to side, with the bewil- 
deiWand uncertain aspectof a stranger. 
Though her tread was bold" and cou¬ 
rageous, she was fatigued, and after a 
moment of irresolution, sat down upon 
a heap of stones; seeking no shelter 
from the rain, hut letting it rain on hor 
as it would. 

She was now opposite the house; 
raising her head after resting it for a 
moment on both hands, her eyes met 
those of Harriet. 

In a moment, Harriet was at the 
door ; and the other, rising from her 
seat at her beck, came slowly, and with 
no conciliatory look, towards her. 

“Why do you rest in the rain ?” 
said Harriet, gently. , 

“Because I have no other resting- 
place,” was the reply. 


“But there are many places of shelter 
near here. This,” referring to the 
little porch, “ is better than where you 
were. You are very welcome to rest 
here.” 

The wanderer looked at her, indoubt 
and surprise, but without any expres¬ 
sion of thankfulness ; and sitting down, 
and taking off one of her worn shoes to 
beat out the fragments of stone and 
dust that were inside, ehowed that her 
foot was cut and bleeding. 

Harriet uttering an expression of 
pity, the traveller looked up with a 
contemptuous and incredulous smile. 

“Why, what’s a torn foot to such as 
me ?” she said. “ And what’s a torn 
foot in such as me, to such as yon ?” 

“ Come in and wash it, - ” answered 
Harriet, mildly, “and lot me give you 
something to bind it up. ” 

The woman caught her arm, and 
drawing it before her own eyes, hid 
them against it, and wept. Not like a 
woman, but like a stern man surprised 
into that weakness; with a violent 
heaving of her breast, and struggle for 
recovery, that sliowod liow unusual the 
emotion was with her. 

She submitted to be led into the 
heuse, and, evidently more in gratitude 
than in any care for herself washed and 
bound the injured place. Harriet then 
put before her fragments of her own 
frugal dinner, and when she had eaten 
of them, though sparingly, besought her, 
before resuming her road (which she 
showed her anxiety to do), to dry her 
clothes before 'the fire. Again, more 
in gratitude than with any evidence of 
concern in her own behalf she sat down 
in front of it, and unbinding the hand¬ 
kerchief about, her head, and letting 
her thick wet hair fail down below her 
waist, sat drying it $ith the palms of 
her hands, and looking at the blaze. 

“I dare say you are thinking,” she 
said, lifting her head suddenly, ‘ ‘ that 
1 used to be jjandsome, once. I believe 
I was—I know 1 was. Look here ! ” 

, She held up hor hair roughly with 
both hands; seizing it ns if she would 
have torn it out; then, threw it down 
again, and flung it back as though it 
were a heap of serpents. 
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“Are you a stranger in this place t” Bbould I be penitent, and all the world go 
asked Harriet. - free, They talk to me of my penitence. 

“A stranger 1” she returned, stop- Who’s penitent for the -wrongs that have 
ping between each short reply, and been done to me ! ” * 

looking at the fire, “ Yes. Ten or a She rosp up, hiound her handkerchief 
dozen years a stranger. I have had no about her head, and turned 'to move 
almanack where I have been. Ten or away. 

adoaenyears. 1 don’t know this part. “Where are you going?” said 
It ’b much altered since X went away. ” Harriet. • 

“ Have you been far ? ” “Yonder,” she answered, pointing 

“Very far. Months upon months with her hand. “ToDondon.” 
over the sea, and far away even then. “ Have you any home to go to ?” 

X have been where convicts go,” she “ I think I have a mother. She’s as 
added, looking full upon her entertainer, much a mother, as her dwelling is a 
“ I have been one myself.” , home,” she answered with a bitter 

“Heavenlielp you and forgive you 1” laugh, 
was the gentle answer. “ Take this,” cried Harriet, putting 

“ Ah ! Heaven help me and forgive money in her hand. “ Try to do well, 
me ! ” she returned, nodding her head It is very little, but for one day it may 
at the fire. “If man would help some keep yon from harm.” 
of us a little more, God would forgive ‘ ‘ Are you married ? ” said the other, 

us all the sooner perhaps.” faintly, as she took it. 

But she was softened by the earnest “No. I live here with my brother, 
manner, and the cordial face so full of We have not much to spare, or I would 
mildness and so free from judgment, of give you more.” 
her, and said, loss hardily: “Will you let me kiss you ?” 

“ We may be about tbe same age, fleeing no scorn or repugnance in her 
you and me. If I am older, it is not face, the object of her charity bent over 
above a year or two. Oh think of her as she asked the question, and 
that 1 ” pressed her lips against her cheek. 

She opened her arms, as though the Once more she caught her arm, and 
exhibition of her outward form would covered(Her eyes with it; and then was 
show the moral wretch she was ; and gone. **'■'*_ .. 
letting them drop at her sides, hung Gone into the deepening night, and 
down her head. howling wind, and pelting rain; urging 

“ There is nothihg we may not hope her way on toward^, the mist-enshrouded 
to repair; it is never too late to amend,” city where the blurred lights gloailfed ; 
said Harriet “ Yon are poniteut—” and with her black hair, and disordered 
“No,” she answered, “lam not 1 head-gear, fluttering round her reckless 
I can’t .he. I am no such thing. Why face. > 


CHARTER XXXIV. 

ANOTHER MOTHER AND DACOHTEK, 

Is an ugly'lyt fiirlc n>om, an old hissing on the smouldering embers, to 
woman, ugly ajpjsaark too, sat listen- raise her head with an awakened atten- 
ing to the rain, and crouching tion to the jvhistling and pattering out- 

over a meagre fire. More oon-stant to side, and gradually to let it fall again 
the last-named occupation than the lower and lower and lower as she sunk 
firet, she never changed her attitude, into a brooding state of thought, in 
unless, whea.iny stray drops of rain fell which the noises of the night weie as 
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indistinctly regarded as is the monoto¬ 
nous rolling of a sea )jjr one who sits in 
contemplation on its shore. 

There was no light iq ; the room save 
that wniijji the fire afforded. • Glaring 
sullenly from time to time like the eye 
of a fierce beast half aslhep, it revealed 
no objects that needed to be jealous of a 
better display. A heap of rag$ a heap 
of bones, a wretched bed, two or three 
mutilated chairs or stools, the blaeH 
walls and blacker ceiling, were all its 
winking brightness shone upon. As the 
old wdtnan, with a gigantic and distorted 
image of herself thrown half upon the 
wall behind her, half upon the roof 
above, eat bending over the few loose 
bricks within which it was pent, on the 
damp hearth of the chimney—for there 
was no stove—she looked as if she were 
watching at some witch’s altar for a 
favourable token ; and but that the 
movement of her chattering jaws and 
trembling chin was too frequent and too 
fast for the slow flickering of the fire, it 
would have seemed an illusion wrought 
by the light, as it came and went, upon 
a face as motionless as the form to 
which it belonged. 

If Florence could have stood within 
tlie room and looked upon the original 
of the shadow thrown upon Aie wall 
and roof, as it cowered lolls over the 
fire, a glance Blight have sufficed to re¬ 
call tho figure of good Mrs. Brown; uot- 
wiGatanding that her childish recollec¬ 
tion of that terrible old wornnti was as 
grotesque and exaggerated a pre3en tment 
of the truth, perhaps, as the shadow 
on the wall. But Florence was not 
there to look on ; and good Mrs. Brown 
remained unrecognised, and sat staring 
at her fire, unobserved. 

Attracted, by a louder sputtering 
than usual, as the rain came hissing 
down the chimney in a little stream, 
the old woman raised her head, im¬ 
patiently, to listen afresh. And this 
time she did not drop it again ; for 
there was a band upon the door, and a 
footstqi in the room. * 

“Who’s that?” she said, looking 
over her shoulder. 

“ One "who brings you news,” was 
the answer, in a woman’s voice. 


| 1 ‘ News ? Where from ? ” 

“ From abroad.” 

“ From beyond seas 1 ” cried the old 
woman, starting up. 

“Aye, from beyond seas.” 
j The old woman raked the fire to- 
; gether, hurriedly, and going dose to 
! her visitor who had entered, and shut 
| the door, and who now stood in the 
middle of tho room, put her hand upon 
i tiie drenched cloak, and turned the 
unresisting figure, so as to have it in the 
full 1 ight of tho fire. Sbo did not find what 
she had expected, whatever that might 
be ; for she let tile cloak go again, and 
uttered a querulous cry*of disappoint¬ 
ment mid misery. 

‘'SrVbat is tho matter ? ” asked her 
visitor. 

“ Oho ! Oho 1 ” cried the old woman, 
turning her face upward, with a terrible 
howl. 

“What is the matter?" asked the 
visitor again. 

“It’s not my gal!” cried the old 
woman, tossing up her arms, and clasp- 
i tig her bauds above her head. ‘ * W here’s 
my Alice ? Where’s my handsome 
daughter? They've been tho death of 
her I” 

“ They’ve not been the death of her 
yet, if your name’s Marwood,” said the 
visitor. » 

* 1 Have you seen my gal, then ? ” 
cried tiie old woman. “Has she wrote 
to mo ? ” 

“She said you couldn’t read,” re¬ 
turned the other. 

. “No more I can !” exclaimed tho 
old woman, wringing her hands. 

“ Have yon no light here ?” said the 
other, looking round the room. 

The old woman, mumbling and shak¬ 
ing her head, and nattering to herself 
about her handsome daughter, brought 
a candle from a cupboard in the corner, 
and thrusting it into the fire with a 
trembling hand, lighted it with some 
difficulty and set it on the table. Its 
dirty wick burnt dimly at first, being 
choked in its own grease; and when 
the bleared eyes and failing sight of tho 
old woman could distinguish anything 
by its light, her visitor was sitting with 
her arms folded, her eyes turned down- 
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wards, and a hanctfeerchiof she had 
worn upon her head lying on the table 
by her side. 

1 ‘ She sent to me by word of month 
then, my gal, Alice!” mumbled the 
old woman, after waiting for some 
moments. 1 ‘ What did she say ? ” 

“ Look,” returned the visitor. 

The old woman repeated the word in 
a scared uncertain way ; and, shading 
her eyes, looked at the speaker, round 
the room, and at the speaker once again. 

“Alice said look again mother; ’’ and 
the speaker fixed her eyes upon her. 

Again the old woman lboked roundthe 
room, and at her visitor, and round the 
room once more. Hastily seizing the 
candle, and rising from her seat, she 
held it to the visitor's face, uttered a 
loud cry, set down the light, and fell 
upon her neck 1 

“It's my gal! It’s my Alice! It’s 
my handsome daughter, living and 
come back!” screamed the old woman, 
rocking herself to and fro upon the 
breast that coldly suffered her embrace. 
“It’s my gal! It’s my Alice ! It’s 
my handsome daughter, living and 
come hack! ” she screamed again, 
dropping on the floor before her, clasp¬ 
ing her knees, laying her head against 
them, arid still rooking herself to and 
fro with every frantic demonstration of 
which her vitality was capable. 

“ Yes, mother,”, returned Alice, 
stooping forward for a moment and 
kissing her, but endeavouring, even in 
the act, to disengage herself from her 
embrace. “I am here, at last. Let 
go, mother; let go. Get up, and sit in 
your chair. What good does this do ? ” 

“She’s come hack harder than she 
went!” cried the mother, looking up 
in her face, andy still holding to her 
knees. “She don’t care for me 1 after 
all these years, and aU the wretched 
life I've led I” 

“ Why, mothenl£#cl Alice, shak¬ 
ing her ragged skij&in detach the old 
woman from there are two 

sides to that. n’uifte have been -years* 
for me as weUjjjs you, and there has 
been WTetchswjfes for me as well as you. 
Get up, gctjjftT’ 

Her mqifeir rose, and cried, and 


wrung her hands, and stood at a little 
distance gazing on her. Then she took 
the candle again, and going round her, 
surveyed her flora head to foot, making 
a low moaning all the time. Thtn she 
put the candle down, resumed her 
chair, and beating ber hands together 
to a kind of weary tunc, and rolling 
herself ftom side to side, continued 
moaning and wailing to herself. 

•Alice got up, took off her wet cloak, 
and laid it aside. That done, she sat 
down as before, and with her arms 
folded, and her eyes gazing at the fire, 
remained silently listening with a con¬ 
temptuous face to her old mother's .ia- 
articulate complainings. 

“Did you expect to see mo return as 
youthful as I went away, mother?” 
she said at length, turning her eyes 
upon the old woman. “ Did you think 
a foreign life, liko mine, was good for 
good looks '( One would believe so, to 
bear you ! ” 

“It an't that !” cried the mother. 
“She knows it 1 ” 

“What is it then?” returned the 
daughter. “ It had host be something 
that don’t lust, mother, or my way out 
is easier than my way in.” 

“Hear that!” exclaimed the mother. 

‘ 1 After these years she threatens to 
desert me nTlSiiu moment of her coming 
back again 1 ” ‘ 

“I tell you, mother, for the second 
time, there have been years fornij^as 
well as you,” said Alice. “Come back 
harder ? Of course I have come back 
j.barder. What else did you expeot ?” 

“Harder to me f To ber own dear 
mother! ” cried the old woman. 

“ I don’t know who began to harden 
me, if my own dear mother didn’t,” she 
returned, sitting with her folded anus, 
and knitted brows, and compressed lips 
as if she were bent on excluding, by 
force, every softer feeling from her 
breast. “Listen, mother, to a word 
or two. If we understand each other 
now, we shall not fell out any more, 
perhaps. I’ went away a girl, 'and 
have come back a woman. I went 
away undutiful enough, and have come 
back no better, you may swear. Bui 
have you been very dutiful to me ? ” 
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“I!” cried the old woman. “To 
my own gal ! A mother dutiful to her 
own child *” 

“h sounds unnatted, don’t it?” 
returned the daughter, looting coldly 
on her with her fjtem, regardless, 
hardy, beautiful face ; “ but X have 
thought of it sometimes, in Ijbe course 
of my lone years, till I have got used to 
it. I have heard some talk about duty 
first and last; but it has always been 
of my duty to other people. X have 
wondered now and then—to pass away 
the time—whether nu one ever owed 
any duty to me.” 

Her mother sat mowing, and mum¬ 
bling, and shaking her head, but whe¬ 
ther angrily, or remorsefully, or in 
denial, or only in her physical infirmity, 
did not appear. 

“There was a child called Alice 
Marwood,” said the daughter, with a 
laugh, and looking down at herself 
in terrible derision of herself, 1 ‘ born, 
among poverty and neglect, and nursed 
in it. Nobody taught her, nobody 
stepped forward to help her, nobody 
cared for her.” 

“Nobody!” echoed the mother, 
pointing to herself, and striking her 
breast. , 

“ The only care she b’H-T, ' returned 
the daughter “was to bo beaten, and 
stinted, and abused sometimes; and 
she might have done better without 
that. She lived in homes, like this, 
and in the streets, with a crowd of 
little wretches like herself; and yet 
she brought good looks out of thii 
childhood. So much the worse for her. 
She had better have been hunted and 
worried to death for ugliness. ” 

“ Go on I go on !” exclaimed the 
mother. ■* 

“I am going on,” returned the 
daughter. “There was a girl called 
Alice Marwood. She was handsome. 
She was taught too late, and taught all 
wrong. She was too well oared for, j 
too .well trained, too well hf lpe<l on, too 
*nncli looked after. You were very fond j 
of her—you were better off then. What 
came to_ that girl comes to thousands ; 
every year. It was only ruin, and she i 
was born to it.” ' ; 


‘ 1 After all thesd in one of her ap- 
old woman. “ My gai d misery seemed 

“She’ll soon have euuuit.as ugly — 
daughter. “There was ..trembling 
called Alice Marwood—a girl s.ou her 
deserted and an outcast. And she’wit 
tried, and site was sentenced. Anr 
lord, how the gentlemen in the court 
talked about it ! and how grave the 
judge was, on her duty, and on her 
having perverted the gifts of nature— 
as if he didn’t know better than any¬ 
body there, that they had been made 
curses to her I—and how he preached 
about the strong arm of the haw—so 
very strong to save her, when Bhe was 
an innocent and helpless little wretch ! 
and how solemn and religious it all was! 
I have thought of that, many times 
since, to be sure! ” 

She folded her arms tightly on her 
breast, and laughed in a tone that made 
the howl of the old woman musical. 

1 ‘ So Alice Marwood was transported, 
mother,” she pursued, “ and was sent 
to learn her duty, whore there was 
twenty times less duty, and more 
wickedness, and wrong, and infamy, 
than hero. And Alice Marwood is come 
lack a woman. Such a woman as she 
ought to be, after all thiB. In good 
time, there will be more solemnity, and 
more fine tilk, and more strong arm, 
most likely, and there will be an end of 
her ; but the gentlemen needn’t be 
afraid of being thrown out of work. 
There ’a crowds of little wretches, boy 
j and girl, growling up in any of tbe streets 
; they live in, that’ll keep them to it till 
I they ’vetoade their fortunes.” 

The old 'toman leaned her elbows on 
the table, and resting her face upon her 
two hands, made a show of being in 
great distress—or really was, perhaps. 

“There! I have done, mother,” 
said the daughter, with a motion of her 
head, as if in dismissal of the subject. 
“I have said enough, ' Don’t let you 
and 1 talk of being dutiful, whatever 
,we do. Your childhood was like mine, 
I suppose. So much the worse for both 
of us. I don’t want to blame you, or 
to defend myself; why should I ? 
That’s all over, long ago. But I am a 
woman—not a girl, now—and you and 
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■wards, ami a hanflr' show of oar Ms . 
worn upon her hea/ tlemen itt tllc Court. 
■’^ 1 ,'qi sl<io ' J about It, well enough.” 
‘ 5l * <: se S J degraded as she was, there 
> beauty in her, both of face and 
0 “ nT, which, even in its worst expres¬ 
sion, could not but be recognised as 
such by any one regarding her with the 
least attention. As she subsided into 
silence, and her face which had been 
harshly agitated, quieted down; while 
her dark eyes, fixed upon the fire, ex¬ 
changed the reckless, light that had 
animated them, for onetliatwas softened 
by something like sorrow; there sHono 
through all her wayworn misery and 
fatigue, a ray of the departed radiance 
of tho fallen angel. 

Her mother, after watching her for 
some time without speaking, ventured 
to Bteal her withered hand a little 
nearer to her across the tablo ; and 
finding that she permitted this, to touch 
her face, and smooth her hair. With 
the feeling, as it seemed, that the okl 
woman was at least sincere in this ehow 
of interest, Alice made no movement to 
cheek her ; so, advancing by degrees, 
she bound up herdaughter’s hairafresh, 
took off her wet shoes, if they deserved 
the name, spread something dry upon 
her shoulders, and hovered humbly 
about her, muttering to Herself, as she 
recognised her old features and expres¬ 
sion more and more; 

“ You are very poor, mother, I see,’ 
said Alice, looking round, when she had 
sat thus for some time. 

“ Bitter poor, my deary,” replied the 
old woman. 

She admired her daughter, and was 
afraid of her. Perhaps her admiration, 
sneli as it was, had originated long ago, 
when sbo first found anytbhg that was 
beautiful appearing in the midst of the 
squalid fight of her existence. Perhaps 
her fear was referable, in s >me sort, 
to the retrospeot she had so lateb 
heard. Be this as it might, she stood 
submissively and deferentially, befori 
her obild, and inclined her head) as i 
in a pitiful entreaty to be spared an 
further reproach. 

“Howhave you lived!” 

“ By beggpg, my deary.” 


“ And pilfering, mother ?” 

“Sometimes, Ally—-in a very small 
/ay. I am old and timid. I have 
taken trifles froifc children now and then, 
jy deary 1 ,■ hut not often. , I have 
ramped about the country, pet, and I 
now what I know. I have watched.” 

“Watched!” returned the daughter, 
ooking at her. 

have hung about a family, my 
leary,” said tho mother, even more 
mnibly and submissively than before. 

“ What family ?” 

“Hush, darling. Don’t be angry 
with me, I did it for the love of you. 
n memory of my poor gal beyond seas.” 
he put out her hand dcprecatingly, and 
drawing it back again, laid it onher lips. 

“ Years ago, my deary," she pursued, 
glancing timidly at the attentive and 
stern face opposed to her. “I came 
across his little child, by chaneo.” 

“ Whose child ? ” 

“ Not his, Alice deary; don’t look 
at me like that; not his. How could 
it be his ! You know he has none.” 

1 Whose then ? ” returned the daugh¬ 
ter. “ Y’ou said his.” 

1 Hush, Ally; you frighten me, deary. 
Mr. Dombey’s—only Mr. Domboy’s. 
Since then, darling, I havo seen them i 
often, jidjflv^ seen him." 

In uttering this last Tyord, the old 
woman shrunk and recoiled, as if with a 
sudden fear that her daughter would 
strike hor. But though tho daughter's 
face was fixed upon her, and expressed 
the most vehement passion, she remained 
still; except that she clenched her arms 
tighter and tighter'within each other, 
on her bosom, as if to restrain them by 
that means from doing an injury to 
herself, or some one else, in tho blipd 
fury of the wrath that suddenly 
possessed her. 

“ Little he thought who I was !”said 
the old woman, shaking her clenched hand. 

“ And little he cared ! ” muttered 
her daughter, between her teeth. 

“ But tljere we were,” said th$> old 
woman, “face to face. I spoke to him, 
and he spoke to me. I sat and watched 
him as he went away down a long grove 
of trees; and at every step ha took, I 
cursed him soul and body.” 
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“He will thrive in spite of that,” 
returned tfie daughter disdainfully. 

“Aye, lie is thriving,” said the 
moth*. 

She h'eld her peace; for the face and 
form before her wore unshaped by rage. 
It seemed as if the bosom would burst 
with the emotions that strove within 
it. The effort that constrained and 
held it pent up, was no less formidable 
than the rage itself: no less bespeaking 
the violent and dangerous character 
of the woman who made it. But it 
succeeded, and she asked, after a 
silence : 

“ Is he married ? ” 

“No, deary,” said the mother. 

‘ ‘ Going to be 1 ” 

‘Not that! know of, deary. Bat 
his master and friend is married. Oh, 
we may give him joy ! We may give 
’em all joy ! ” cried the old woman, 
hugging herself with her lean arms in 
her exultation. “ Nothing but joy to us 
will come of that marriage. Mind 
me ! ” 

The daughter looked at her for an 
explanation. 

“ But you are wet and tired ■ hungry 
and thirsty,” said the old woman, 
hobbling to the cupboard; “arjd there’s 
little here, and little,-..-” diving down 
into her pecket, and jingling a few 
halfpence on the table—“little here. 
Have you any money, Alice, deary '! ” 

The covetous, shgMi, eager face with 
which she askdiwBfc question and 
looked od, as herS^uflBtcr took out of 
her bosom the Utile gift she had sd 
lately received, told almost as much 
of the history of this parent and child 
as the child herself had told in words. 

“Is that all!” said the mother. 

“ I ha to no more. I should not have 
this, but for charity.” 

‘But for charity, eh, deary ?” said 
the old woman, bending greedily over j 
the table to look at the money, which 
she appeared distrustful of her daugh¬ 
ter's still retaining in hsr hand, and < 
gazing on. “ Humph ! six and six is 
twelve and six eighteen—so—we must 
make the most of it. I ’ll go buy some¬ 
thing to eat and drink.” 

Wjth greater alacrity than might 
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| have been expected in one of her ap* 

] pearance—for age and misery seemed 
: to have made her as decrepit-as ugly ~ 
she began to occupy her trembling 
| hands in tying an old bonnet on her 
head, and folding a torn shawl about 
hersfelf: still eyeing the money in her 
j daughter’s hand, with the same sharp 
desire. 

i ‘ 1 What joy is to eome to ns of this 
| marriage, mother?” asked the daughter, 
j “ You have not told mo that.” 

“ The joy,” she replied, attiring her¬ 
self with fuipbling fingers, “of no 
love at all, and much pride and hate, 
ray deary. The joy of confusion and 
strife among ’em, proud as they are, 
and of danger—danger, Alice I” 
j “ What danger * ’ 

“7 havo seen what I have seen. 7 
know what I know ! ” chuckled the 
j mother. “Lot some look to it. Let 
some be upon their guard. My gal 
may keep good company yet! ” 

1 Then, seeing that in the wondering 
j earnestness with which her daughter 
regarded her, her hand involuntarily 
closed upon the money, tho old woman 
made more speed to secure it, and 
hurriedly added, “but I’ll go buy 
something ; I ’ll go buy something.” 

As she stood with her hand stretehed 
out before h?r daughter, her daughter, 
glancing again at the money, put it to 
her lips before parting with it. 

“What, Ally! Do you kiss it?” 
chuckled the old woman. “ That ’a 
like me—I often do. Oh, it’s so good 
to us !” squeezing her own tarnished 
halfpence up to her hag of a throat, 
“so good to us in everything but not 
coming in heaps 1 ” 

“ I kiss it, mother,” said the 
daughter, “or I did then — I don’t 
know that I ever did before — for the 
giver’s sake.” 

“The giver, eh, deary?” retorted 
the old woman, whosfo dimmed eyes 
glistened a’s jhe took it. “Aye ! I 'll 
kiss it for the giver’s sake, too, when 
the giver can make it go farther. Bat 
I ’ll go spend it, deary. I ’ll bo back 
directly.” 

“You seem to.say you know a great 
deal, mother,” said th^ daughter, fbl- 
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lowing her to the door with her eyes. 
‘■You have grown very wise since we 
parted.” 

“ Know ! ” croaked the old woman, 
coining back a step or two, “I know 
more than you think. I know mord 
than he thinks, deary, as I ’ll tell you 
by and bye. I know ail about him.” 

The daughter smiled incredulously. 

“I know of his brother, Alice,” said 
the old woman, stretching out her neck 
with a leer of malice absolutely fright¬ 
ful, “who might have been where you 
have been — for stealing money — and 
who lives with his sister, over yonder, 
by the north road out of London.” 

“Where V 

“By tho north road out of London, 
deary. You shall see the house, if you 
like. It an’t much to boast of, genteel 
aa his own is. Nd, no, no,” cried the 
old woman shaking her head and laugh¬ 
ing ; for her doubter had started up, 
“not now; it’s too far off; it’s by 
the milestone, where the stones are 
heaped; — to-morrow, deary, if it’s 
tine, and you are in the humour. But 
I ’ll go spend—” 

“Stop!” and the daughter flung 
herself upon her, with her former 
passion raging like a fire. “ Tho 
sister is a fair-faced Devil, with brown 
hair 1 ” 

The old woman, amazed and terrified, 
nodded her head. 

“I see the shadow of him in her 
face ! It’s a red house standing by 
itself. Before the door there is a small 
green porch.” 

Again the old woman nodded. 

“In which I sat to-day ! Give me 
hack the money. ” 

“Alice! Deftly!” 

“Give me hack?the money,or you 11 
bo hurt.” 

She forced it from the old woman’s 
hand as she spoke, and utterly in¬ 
different to her complainings and en¬ 
treaties, threw on the garment* site had 
taken oil, and hurried out, with head-- 
long speed. 

The mother followed, limiting after 
her aa she could, and expostulating 
with, no more effect upon her than upon 
the wind and r rain and, darkness that 


icompassed them. Obdurate and 
fierce in her o-.i'n purpose,, and in¬ 
different to all besides, the daughter 
defied the weataer and the distance, 
as if she hid known no travel or'fatigue, 
and made for the. house where she had 
been relieved. After some quarter of 
an hour’s walking, the old woman, 
spent and out of breath, ventured to 
held by her skirts ; hut she ventured 
no more, and they travelled on iu si¬ 
lence through the wet and gloom. If 
the mother now and then uttered a 
word of complaint, she stifled it lest 
her daughter should break away from 
her and leave her behind; and the 
daughter was dumb. 

It was within an hour or so of mid¬ 
night, when they left the regular streets 
behind them, and entered on the 
deeper gloom of that neutral ground 
where the house was situated. The 
town lay in the distance, lurid and 
lowering; the bleak wind howled over 
the open space ; all around was black, 
wild, desolate. 

“This is a fit place forme 1” said 
the daughter, stopping to look hack. 
“ I thought So, when I was here before, 
to-day.” 

“ Ali^o, my deary,” cried the mother, 
pulling her g»ntly by the skirt, 
“ Alice ! ” 

“What now, mother ? ” 

“Don’t give the money hack, my 
darling ; please don’t. We can’t afikjrd 
it. We want supper, deary. .Money 
is money, whoever gives it. Say what 
'you will, but keep tjrc money.” 

“See there ! ” was all the daughter’s 
answer. “That is the house I mean. 
Is that it f” 

The old woman nodded in the affir¬ 
mative ; and a few more pases brought 
them to the threshold. There was the 
light of fire and candle in the room 
where Alice had sat to dry her clothes ; 
and on her knocking at the door, John 
Carter appeared from that room. 

He was surprised to see such visitors 
at such an hour, and asked Alice what 
she wanted. 

“I want your sister,” she said. 

“ The woman who gave me money to¬ 
day.” 
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At the sound of her aised voice, 
Harriet came out. ' 

“ Oh !' said Alice. “ You are here ! 
Do yiu remember me '# ” 

“ Yos,” she answered, w«ndering. 

The face that had humbled itself 
before her, looked on her, now with 
such iuvinciblc hatred and defiance ; 
and the hand that had gently touched 
her am, was clenched with suejj a 
show of evil purpose, as if it would 
gladly strangle her; that she drew 
close to her brother for protection. 

That I could speak with you, and 
not know you ! That I could come 
near you, and not feel what blood was 
running in your veins, by the tingling 
of my own ! ” said Alice, with a 
menacing gesture. 

“What do you mean? What have 
I done ? ” 

“Done ! ” returned the other. “You 
have sat me by your fire ; you have 
given me food and money ; you have 
bestowed your compassion on me! 
You ! whose name I spit upon ! ” 

The old woman, with a malevolence 
that made her ugliness quite awful, 
shook her withered hand at the brother 
and sisterin ionfinnation of her daughter, 
but plucked her by the skirtB again, 
nevertheless, imploring her to keep the 
money. 

“ If I dropped a tear upon your hand, 
may it wither it up ! If I spoke a 
gxatle word in your hearing, may it 
deafen you ! If I touched you with my 
lips, may tire touch be poison to you ! 
A curse upon this roof that gave me 
shelter ! Sorrow and shame upon your 
head ! Kuin upon all belonging to 
.you! ” 

As she said the words, she threw 
the mousy down upon the ground, and 
spurned it with her foot. 

“ I tread it in the dust : I wouldn’t 
take it if it paved my way to Heaven ! 
I would the bleeding foot that brought 
me here to-day,, had rotted off, before 
it led me to your house 1 ” 

"Harriet, pale and trembling, re- 
strained her brother, and suffered her 
to go on uninterrupted. 

“It' was well that I should be pitied 


and forgiven by you, or any one of 
your name, in the first hour of my 
return ! It was well that you should 
act the kind good lady to me ! I ’ll 
thank you when I die; 1 ’ll pray for 
you, and all your race, you may be 
sure !” 

With a fierce action of her hand, as 
if she sprinkled hatred on the ground, 
and with it devoted those who were 
standing there to destruction, she 
looked up once at the black sky, and 
strode out into the wild night. 

The motherj who had plucked at her 
skirts again and again in vain, and had 
eyed the money lying on the threshold 
with an absorbing greed that seemed to 
ooncentrate her faculties upon it, would 
have prowled about, until the house 
was dark, and then groped in the mire 
on the chance of repossessing herself of 
it. But the daughter drew her away, 
and they set forth, straight, on their 
return tp their dwelling ; the old woman 
whimpering and bemoaning tbeir loss 
upon the road, and fretfully bewailing, 
as openly as she dared, the undutiful 
conduct of her handsome girl in depriv¬ 
ing her of a supper, on the very first 
night of their re-union. 

Supperleas to bed she went,.saving 
for a few coarse fragments ; and those 
she sat mumbling and munching over a 
scrap of fire, long after her undutiful 
daughter lay asleep. 

Were this miserable mother, and 
this miserable daughter, only the re¬ 
duction to their lowest grade, of certain 
social vices sometimes prevailing higher 
up ? In this round world of many 
circles within circles, do we make a 
weary journey from the high grade to 
the low, to find atf last that they lie 
close together, that the two extremes 
touch, and that our journey’s end is 
but our starting-place ? Allowing for 
great difference of stuff and texture, 
was the pattern of this woof repeated 
among gentle blood at all'? 

Say, Edith Dombey ! And Cleopatra, 
best of mothers, let us have your tes¬ 
timony ! 
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CHAPTER XXXV Ti 


THE HAPPY TAM. 


The dark blot on the street is gone. 
Mi. Dombey’s mansion, if it be a gap 
among the other houses any longer, is 
only so because it is not to be vied with 
in its brightness, and haughtily casts- 
them off. The saying is, that homo is 
home, bo it never bo homely. If it 
hold good in the opposite contingency, 
and home is home he it never so stately, 
What an altar to the Household Gods is 
raised up here ! 

Bights are sparkling in the windows 
tins evening, and the ruddy glow of 
fires is warm and bright upon the 
hangings and soft carpets, and the dinner 
waits to be served, and the dinner-table 
is handsomely set forth, though only 
for four persons, and tire sideboard is 
cumbrous with plate. It is the first 
time that the house has been arranged 
for occupation since its late changes, 
and the happy pair are looked for every 
minute. 

Only second to the wedding morning, 
in the interest and expectation it en¬ 
genders among the household, is this 
evening of the coming home. Mrs. 
Perch is in the kitchen taking tea ; and 
has made the tour of the establishment, 
and priced the silks and damasks by the 
yard, and exhausted every interjection 
in the dictionary and out of it expres¬ 
sive of admiration and wonder. The 
upholsterer's, foreman, who has loft his 
hat, with a pocket-handkerchief in it, 
both smelling strongly of varnish, under 
a chair in the hail, lurks about the 
house, gazing upwards at the cornices, 
and downward at the carpets, and oc¬ 
casionally, in a silent transport of en¬ 
joyment, taking-a rule out of his.pocket, 
and skirmishingly mea8urijog>expeusive 
objects, with unutterableJselings. Cook 
is in high spirits, and <Ct$a give her a 
place w h a m there’s plenty of company 
(as she flkt you sixpence there will be 
now), ffl HHfe is of a lydy disposition, 
and nNwfnjs was from a child, and 


she don’t mind who knows it; which 
sentiment elicits from the breast of Mrs. 
Perch a responsive murmur of support 
anS approbation. All the housemaid 
hopes is, happiness for ’em—but mar¬ 
riage is a lottery, and the more, she 
thinks about it, the more she feels tho 
independence and the safety of a single 
life. Mr. Towlinson is saturnine and 
grim, and says that’s his opinion too, 
and give him War besides, and down 
with the French—for this young man 
has a general impression that every 
foreigner is a Frenchman, and must be 
by the laws of nature. 

At each new sound of wheels, they all 
stop, whatever they are saying, and 
listen; and more than once there is a 
general starting up and a cry of “ Here 
they are ! ” But here they are not yet; 
and Cook begins to mourn over the 
dinner, which has been put back twice, 
and the upholsterer’s foreman still goes 
lurking about the rooms, undisturbed 
in bis hliSsful reyerie ! 

Florence is ready to receive her father 
and her new mama. Whether tho emo¬ 
tions that are throbbing in her breast 
originate in pleasure or in pain, vdie 
hardly knbWs, But the fluttering heart 
sends added colour to her cheeks, and 
brightness to her eyes; and they say 
down stairs, drawing their heads to¬ 
gether—for they always speak softly 
when they speak of her—how beautiful 
Miss Florence looks to-night, and what 
a sweet young lady she has grown, poor 
dear ! A pause succeeds ; and then 
Cook, feeling as president, that her 
sentiments are waited for, wonders 
whether—and there stops. The house¬ 
maid wonders too, and so does Mrs. 
t Perch, who hfis the happy social faculty 
of always wondering when other people 
wonder, without being at all particular 
what she wonders at. Mr. Towlinson, 
who now descries an opportunity of 
bringing down the spirits of the ladies 
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to his own level, says wait and see : he 
wishes some people were well out of this. 
Cook leaA a sigh then, awl a murmur 
of “»hh, it’s a strange world,—it is 
indeed J” ami when ithasegono rouud 
the table, adds persuasively, “ but Miss 
Florence can’t well he the worse for any 
change, Tom.” Mr. I'owlinsoii’s re¬ 
joinder, pregnant with frighffu) mean¬ 
ing, is “Oh, can’t she though !” and 
sensible that a mere man can scarcely 
be more prophetic, or improve upon that, 
he holds his peace. 

Sirs. Skewtcm, prepared to greet her 
darling daughter and dear son-in-law 
with open arms, is appropriately attired 
for that purpose in a very youthful 
costume, with short sleove3. At pre¬ 
sent, however, her ripe charms are 
blooming in tbe shade of her own apart¬ 
ments, whence she has not emerged since 
she took possession of them a fow hours 
ago, and where she is fast growing fret¬ 
ful, on account of the postponement of 
dinner. The maid who ought to be a 
skeleton, but is in troth a buxom damsel, 
is, on the other hand, in a moat amiable 
state : considering her quarterly stipend 
much safer than heretofore, and fore¬ 
seeing a great improvement in her board 
and lodging. 

Where are the happy pair/ for whom 
tins brave borne is'' Jfting ? Do steam, 
tide, wind,*and horses, all abate their 
speed, to linger on such happiness? 
Dses the swarm»pf loves and graces 
hovering about them retard their pro¬ 
gress by its numbers ?. Are there so 
many flowers in their happy path, that 
they can scarcely move along, without 
entanglement in thornless roses, and 
sweetest briar ? 

* They are here at last I The noise of 
wheels is heard, grows louder, and a 
carriage drives up to the door ! A 
thundering knock from the obnoxious 
foreigner anticipates the rush of Mr. 
Towlinson and party to open it; and 
Mr. Dombey and his bride alight, and 
walk in arm and arm. 

’ “ My sweetest Edith ! *’ cries an agi? 
tated voice upon the stairs. “My 
dearest Dombey ! ” and the short sleeves 
wreath themselves about the happy 
couple in turn, and embrace them. 


Florence had come down to the hah 
too, but did not advance : reserving her 
timid welcome until these nearer and 
dearer transports should subside. But 
the eyes of Edith sought her out, upon 
the threshold ; and dismissing her sen¬ 
sitive parent with a slight kiss on the 
cheek, she hurried on to Florence and 
embraced her. 

“How do you do, Florence?” said 
Mr. Dombey, putting out his hand. 

As Florence, trembling, raised it to 
her lips, she met his glanee. The look 
was cold and distant enough, but it 
st/rred iier Heart to think that she 
observed in it something more of interest 
than he had ever shown before. It 
even expressed a kiud of faint surprise, 
and not a disagreeable surprise, at 
sight of her. She dared not raise her 
eyes to his any more; but sho felt that 
he looked at her onoo again, and not 
less favourably. Oh what a thrill of 
joy shot through her, awakened by even 
this intangible and baseless confirmation 
of her hope that she would learn to win 
hint, through her new and beautiful 
mama ! 

“You will not 1)0 long dressing, 
Mrs. Dombey, I presume ? ” said Mr. 
Dombey. 

“I shall be ready immediately.” 

“ Let thorn send up dinner in a quar¬ 
ter of an hour.” 

With that Mr. .Dombey stalked away 
to his own dressing-room, and Mrs. 
Dombey went up stairs to hers. Mrs. 
Skewton and Florence repaired to the 
drawing-room, where that excellent 
mother, considered it incumbent on ber 
to shed a few irrepressible tears, sup¬ 
posed to be forced from ber by her 
daughter’s felicity ; and which she was 
still drying, very gingerly, with a laced 
comer of her pocket-handkerchief, when 
her son-in-law appeared. 

“And how my dearest Dombey 
did you find that delightfullest of 
cities, Paris ?” she asked, subduing her 
emotion. 

• ‘It was cold,” returned Mr. Domboy. 

11 Gay as ever,” said Mrs. Skewton, 
“of course.” 

“Not particularly. I thought iV 
dull,” said Mr. Dombey. 
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“ Fie mv dearest Dombey !” arclily; 
“dull!” ' 

“It made that impression upon me, 
Madam,” said Mr. Dombey, with grave 
politeness. “I believe Mrs. Dombey 
found it dull too. She mentioned once 
or twice tliat she thought it so. ” 

“Why, you naughty girl!” cried 
Mrs. Skewton, rallying her dear child, 
who uow entered, “what dreadfully 
heretical tilings have you been saying 
about Farm i ” 

Edith raised her eyebrows with an 
air of weariness; and passing the 
folding-doors which wete thrown ripen 
to display the suite of rooms in their 
new and handsome garniture, and barely 
glancing at them as she passed, sat 
down by Florence. 

“My dear Dombey,” said Mrs. 
Skewton, “how charmingly these people 
have carried out every idea that wo 
hinted. They have made a pcrfci 
palace of the house, jiositiVoly.” 

“ It is handsome,” said Mr. Dombey, 
looking round. “I directed that no 
expense should lm spared ; and all that 
money could do, has been done, 1 
bolieve.” 

‘ And what can it not do, dear Dom¬ 
bey ?” observed Cleopatra. 

‘ It is powerful, Madam,” said Mr. 
Dombey. 

He looked in his solemn way towards 
his wife, but not a word said she. 

“1 hope, Mrs. Dombey,” addressing 
her after a moment’s silence, with 
especial distinctness; ‘ 1 that these altera¬ 
tions moot with your approval ?” 

“ They are as handsome as they can 
he," she returned, with haughty care¬ 
lessness. “ They should be so, of 
course. And I suppose they are.” 

An expression of scorn was habitual 
to the proud face, and seemed insepa¬ 
rable from it; but the contempt, with 
which it. received any appeal to admira¬ 
tion, respect, or cunskhajiftjon on the 
ground of his riches, M text tor how 
slight or ordinary in it j ffi, was a new 
and different expressionj^iinequalled in 
intensity by any other of which it 
was capable. Whether Mr. Dombey, 
wrappe<t*in his own fatness, was at 
all aware of this, or no, there had not 


been wanting opportunities already for 
his complete enlightenment ; and at 
that moment it might have Ifeen effected 
by the one glance of the dank eye 
that lighted on him, after 'it had 
rapidly and scornfully surveyed the 
theme of his self-glorification. He 
might have read in that one glance that 
nothing that his wealth could do, though 
it^werc increased ten thousand fold, 
could win him for its own sake, one 
look of softened recognition from the 
defiant woman, linked to him,, but 
arrayed with her whole soul against 
him. Ho might have read in that 
one glance that even for its sordid and 
mercenary influence upon herself, -she 
spurned it, while she claimed its ut¬ 
most power as her right, her bargain— 
as the base and worthless recompense 
for which she had become his wife. 
He might have read in it that, ever 
haring her own head for the lightning 
of her own contempt and pride to strike, 
the most innocent allusion to the power 
of his riches degraded her anew, sunk 
her deeper in her own respect, and 
made the blight and waste within her, 
more complete. 

But dinner was announced, and Mr. 
Dombey led down Cleopatra; Edith 
and his daughter;. following. Sweeping 
past the gold anc( l*’ver demonstration 
on the sideboard as if it were lieaped- 
up dirt, and deigning to bestow no look 
upon the elegancies around her, *8he 
took her place at his board for the first 
time, and sat, like a statue, at the feast. 
- Mr. Dombey, beipg a good deal in 
the statue way himself, was well enough 
pleased to see his handsome wife im¬ 
moveable and proud and cold. Her 
deportment being always elegant am! 
graceful, this as a general - behaviour 
was agreeable and congenial to him. 
Presiding, therefore, with his accus¬ 
tomed dignity, and not at all reflecting 
on his wife by any warmth or hilarity 
of his own, he performed his share of 
the honours ,of the table with a cool 
satisfaction ; ami the installation dinner, 
though not regarded down stairs as a 
great success, or very promising begin¬ 
ning, passed off, above, in a sufficiently 
polite, genteel, and frosty manner. 
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S"Oji ufter tea, Mrs. who 

affected to I >e quite overcome tiwa worn 
but by %r emotions of happiness, 
arising in the contemplation of her dear 
child tiiijted to the man of Jier heart, 
hut who, there is reason to suppose, 
found this family parity somewhat dull, 
as she yawned for one hour continually 
behind her fan, retired to bed? Edith, 
also, silently withdrew and came back 
no more. Thus, it happened tlfot 
Florence, who had been up-stairs to 
have some conversation with Diogenes, 
returning to the drawing-room with her 
little work-hashel, found no one there 
hut her father, who was walking to 
and fro, in dreary magnificence. 

“ I beg your pardon. Shall I go 
away, Papa?” said Florence faintly, 
hesitating at the door. 

“No,” returned Mr. Domboy, look¬ 
ing round over his shoulder; “you 
can cuine and go here, Florence, as yon 
please. This is not my private room.” 

Florence entered, and sat down at a 
distant little table with her work: 
finding herself for the first time in her 
life—-for the very first time within her 
memory from her infancy to that hour 
—alone with her lather, as bis eom- 


plongh, which furrowed up her gentle 
nature for the sowing of its seeds ! 

Bent upon not distressing or offending 
him by her distress, Florence con- 
j trolled herself, and sat quietly at bar 
! work. After a few more turns across 
[ aud across the room, he left off pacing 
it; aud withdrawing into a shadowy 
corner at some distance, where there 
was au easy chair, covered his head 
with a handkerchief, and composed 
himself to sleep. 

It was enough for Florence to sit 
there, watching him ; turning her eyes 
towards his chair from time to time; 
watching him with her thoughts, when 
her face was intent upon her work ; and 
sorrowfully glad to think that he cnuhl 
sleep, while she was there, aud that he 
was not made restless by her strange 
and long-forbidden presence. 

What would have been he* thoughts 
if she had known that lie was steadily 
regarding her; that the veil upon his 
face, by accident or by design, was so 
adjusted that liis sight was free, and 
that it never wandered from licr face 
an instant. That when she looked 
towards him, in the obscure dark 
corner, her speaking eyes, more earnest 


pinion. She, his natural companion, aud pathetic in their voiceless speech 
his only child, who in her l-nely life than all the orators of all the world, 
and grief had known the suffering of a and impeaching him more nearly in 
breaking heart; who, in her rejected their mute address, met his, anil did 
love, had never breathed his naiua to not know it. That when she bent her 


Goji at night, but with a tearful bless- head again over btr work, he drew bis 
ing, heavier on him than a curse; who I breath more easily, but with the same 


had prayed to die young, so she might; attention looked upon her still—upon 


only die in his arms ; who had, al^ her white brow and ber failing hair, 
through, repaid the agony of slight ami | and busy hands ; and once attracted, 
coldness, and dislike, with patient j seemed to have no power to turn his 
unexacting love, excusing him, and eyes away ! 

pleading for him, like his better angel ! And what were his thoughts roean- 


Sbe trembled, and her eyes were dim. while? With what, emotions did lie 
His figure seemed to grow in height prolong the attentive gaze covertly di- 
and bulk before her as ho paced the i rectcd on his unknown daughter ? Was 
room": now it was all blurred and in- there reproach to him in thequiet figure 
distinct; now clear agaiu, and plain ; and the mild eyes ? Had ho begun to 
and now she seemed to think that this feel her disregarded claims, and did 
had happened, just the same, a mul- they touch him home at last, and waken 
tittfde of years ago. She yearned shim .to some sense of his cruc>l injustice ? 
towards him, aud yet shrunk from his i There are yielding moments in the 


approach. Unnatural emotion in a ' lives of the sternest and harshest men, 


child, innocent of wrong! Unnatural though such men often keep their secret 
the hand that bad directed the sharp well. The sight of her in her beauty. 
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almost changed into a woman without 
hia knowledge, may have struck out 
gome suck moments even in hia life of 
pride. Som<#pasning thought that he 
had had a happy home within his reach 
—had had a household spirit bending at 
his feet—had overlooked it in his stiff¬ 
necked sullen arrogance, and wandered 
away and lost himself, may have engen¬ 
dered them. Some simple eloquence 
distinctly heard, though only uttered 
in her eyes, unconscious that he read 
them, as “By the death-bods I have 
tended, by the childhood I have suf¬ 
fered, by our meeting ia this drea.ry 
house at midnight, by the cry wrung 
from me in the anguish of my heart, j 
oh, father, turn to me and seek a refuge 
in iny love before it is too late ! ” may 
have arrested them. Meaner and 
lower thoughts, as that his dead hoy 
was now fcperseded by new ties, and 
he could furgive the having teen sup¬ 
planted in his affection, may have 
occasioned them. The mere association 
of her as an ornament, witli all the j 
ornament and pomp about him, may ! 
have teen sufficient. But as he looked, j 
lie softened to her, more and more. 
As he looked, she became blended with 
the child he had loved, and he could 
hardly separate the two. As he looked, 
he saw her for an instant by a clearer 
and a brighter light, not bending over 
that child’s pillow ns his rival—mon¬ 
strous thought—but as the spirit of his 
homo, and in the action tending himself 
no less, as he sat once mpre with his 
bowed-down head upon his hand at the 
foot of the little hod. He felt inclined 1 
to speak to her, and call her to him. 
The words “Florence, come here!” 
were rising to his lips—hut slowly and } 
with difficulty, they wore so very strange i 
—when they were checked and stifled 
by a footstep on the stair. 

It was his wife's. She had exchanged 
her dinner dress for a loose robe, and ! 
unhound fur hair, which fell freely 
about her neck. But this was not the 
change in her that, startled him. ! 

“Florence, dear,” alio said, “1 have ! 
been looking for you everywhere.” 

As she sat down by the side of; 
Florence, die stooped' and kissed her 


hand. He hardly knew his wife. She 
was so changed. It was not merely 
that her smile wn« new to him/— though 
that he had ndver seen ; ' hut her 
manner, tlje tone of her voice,« the 
light of her eyes, the interest, aid con¬ 
fidence, and winning wish to please, 
expressed in all—this was not Edith. 

“Softly, dear Mama. Papa is 
asleep.” 

It was Edith now. She looked 
towards the corner where he was, and 
he knew that face and manner very 
well. 

“I scarcely thought you could he 
here, Florence,” 

Again, how altered and how softened, 
in an instant! 

“I left here early,” pursued Edith, 
“purposely to sit up-stairs and talk 
with you. But, going to your room, I 
found my bird was flown, and I have 
been waiting there ever since, expecting 
its return.” 

If it had been a bird, indeed, she 
could not have taken it more tenderly 
and gently to her breast, than she did 
Florence. 

“ Come, dear I” 

“ Papa will not expect to find me, I 
suppose, when he wakes,” hesitated 
Florence. , 

“Do you thiuk^lie will, Florence?” 
said Edith, looking fi". upon her. 

Florence drooped her head, and rose, 
and put up her work-basket. Edith 
drew her hand, through her arm, Sid 
they went out of the room like sisters. 
Her very step was different and new to 
liim, Mr. Dombcy thought, as his eyes 
followed her to the door. 

Ho sat in his shadowy corner so long, 
that the church clocks struck the hour 
three times before lie moved that night. 
All that while his face was still intent 
upon the spot where Florence had been 
seated. The room grew darker, us the 
candles waned and went out ; hut a 
darkness gathered on his face, exceeding 
any that the night could cast, and 
■rested there. ■- 

Florence arid Edith, seated before 
the fire in the remote room where little 
Paul had died, talked together for a 
long time. Diogenes, who was of the 
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party, had at first objected to the, ad- “ I cannot tell, Mama. I have no 
mission of Edith, and, a: ven in deference means of knowing. Dear Mama!" 
to his misVess’s wish, had only per- cried Florence, clinging to her as for 
mitted it under growling protest. But, help, and hiding her fa# upon her 
emerging by little and liule,from the bosom, “ I know that you have seen—•” 
ante-room, whither he had retired in “Stay! Stop, Florence.” Edith 


dudgeon, lie soon appdared to compre¬ 
hend, that witli the most amiable in¬ 
tentions ho had made one df those 
mistakes which will occasionally arise in 
the best-regulated dogs’ minds ; as ( 
friendly apology for which he stuck him¬ 
self up on end between the two, in a very 
hot jTlace in front of the fire, and sat 
panting at it, with his tongue out, and 
a most imbecile expression of counte¬ 
nance, listening to the conversation. 

It turned, at first, on Florence’s 
lawks and favourite pursuits, and on 
the manner in which she had beguiled 
the interval since the marriage. The 
last theme opened up to her a subject 
which lay very near her heart, and 
she said, with the tears starting to her 
eyes : 

“Oh, Mama ! I have had a great 
sorrow since that day.” 

“ You a great sorrow, Florence !” 

“ Yes. 1’oor Walter is drowned.” 
Florence spread her hands before 
her face, and wept with all her heart. 
Many as were the secret tear' which 
Walter’s fate had compiler, they flowed 
yet, when shift!' .ugnt or .-.poke of him. 

“But tell me, dear,” said Edith, 
soothing her. “ Who was Walter ? 
What was he to you ? ” 

“He was my brother, Mama. 
After dear Paul died, we said wo would 
be brother and sister. I had known 
him a long time—from a little child. 
He knew Paul, who liked him very 
much ; Paul said, almost at the last, 

‘ Take care of Walter, dear Papa ! I 
"as fond of him !’ Walter had been 
brought in to see him, and was there 
then—in this room,” 

“ And did be Pike care of Walter?" j 
inquired Edith, sternly. 

‘Papa? He appointed him to go 
■'"Toad. Ho was drowndd in ship- j 
"■reck on his voyage,” said Florence, j 
sobbing. I 

“Bo,s' he know that he is dead?’ 
■"•shod Edith. 


turned so pale, and spoke so earnestly, 
that Florence did not need her re 
straining hand upon her lips. “ Tell 
me all about Walter first ; let me un¬ 
derstand this history all through.” 

Florence related it, and everything 
belonging to it, even down to the 
friendship of Mr. Toots, of whom she 
could hardly speak in her distress with¬ 
out a tearful smile, although she was 
deeply grateful to him. Wiien she had 
concluded her account, to the whole of 
which Edith, holding her hand, listened 
with ciose attention, and when a silence 
had succeeded, Edith said : 

“What is it that you know I have 
seen, Florence ?” 

‘That I am not,” said Florence, 
with the same mute npjreal, and the 
same quick concealment of her face as 
before, “ that I am not a favourite 
child, Mama. I never have been. I 
have never known how to be. I have 
missed the way, and had no one to 
show it. to me. Oh, let me learn from 
■ou how to become dearer to Papa. 
Teach mo ! job, w h» can so well! ” 
and clinging closer to her, with somo 
broken fervent words of gratitude and 
endearment, Florence, relieved-of her 
sad secret, wept long, but not as pain- 
| fully as of yore, within the encircling 
‘.arms of her new mother. 

Pale, qven to her lips, and with a 
. face that strove for composure until 
its proud beauty was as fixed as 
death, Edith looked down upon the 
weeping girl, and owe kissed her. 
Then gradually disengaging herself, and 
putting Florence away, she said, 
stately and quiet, as a marble image, 
and in a voice that deepened as she 
spoke, but bad no- other 'token of 
emotion in it : 

• 44 Florence, you do not know me! 
Heaven forbid that you should learn 
from me ! ” 

‘ 1 Not learn from you ? ” related 
Florence, in surprise. 
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4 That I Hhuuld teach you bow to 
love, or be loved, Heaven forbid.! ” 
said Edith. “If you could teach me, 
that were Hitter ; but it j.s too late. 
You are dear to me, Florence. I did 
not think that anything could ever lie 
so dear to me, as you arc in. this little 
time.” 

She saw that Florence would have 
spoken here, bo checked her with her 
hand, and went ou. 

“ I will he your true friend always. 
I will cherish you, as much, if not 
as well as any one in this world could. 
You may trust in me-rl know it aud 
I say it, dear,—with the whole con¬ 
fidence even of your pure heart. There 
are hosts of women whom he might 
have married, better and truer in all 
other respects than I am, Florence; 
but there is not one who could come 
hero, his wife, whose heart could beat 
with greater truth to you thau mine 
does.” 

“I know it, dear Mama!” cried 
Florence. “ From that first most 
happy day I have known it.” 

“ Most happy day ! ” Edith seemed 
to repeat the words involuntarily, and 
went on “Though the merit is not 
mine, fur .1 thought little of you until 
I saw you, let the undeserved reward 
be mine in your trust aud love. And 
in this—in this, Florence ; on the first 
night of my taking up my abode hero ; 
I am led on as it is best I should he, 
to say it for the first and last time.” 

Florence, without knowing why, felt 
almost afraid to hoar her proceed, but 
kept her eyes rivetted on the beautiful 
faoo so fixed upon her own. 

“ Never seek to find in me,” said 
Edith, laying her hand upon her breast, 
“what is not bqrc. Never if you can 
help it, Florence, fall off from mo 
because it is not hero. Little by little 
you will know mo better, and the time 
will come when you will know me, as I 
know myself. Then, be as lenient to 
me as you can, .And do not turn to 
bitterness the only sweet remembrance 
I shall have,^ AY 

The tear* .flat were visible in her 
eyes as thf-kept them fixed on Florence, 
showedth® the composed face was but 


' as a handsome mask ; but she preserved 
it, and continued : 

“I have Beet', what you _ say, and 
know how true ^t is. Hut oolieve me 
—you will soon, if you cannot now— 
there is no one on this earth less 
qualified to set jt right or help you, 
Florence, than X. Never ask me why, 
or speak to me about it or of my hus¬ 
band, more. There should be, so far, 
a'tdmsiou, and a silence between us 
two, like the grave itself.” 

She sat for some time silent; Flo¬ 
rence scarcely venturing to breathe 
meanwhile, as dim and imperfect 
shadows of the truth, and all its daily 
consequences, chased each other through 
her terrified, yet incredulous imagina¬ 
tion. Almost as soon as she had 
ceased to speak, Edith’s face began to 
subside from its set composure to that 
quieter and more relenting aspect, 
which it usually wore when she and 
Florence 'were alone together. She 
shaded it, after this change, with her 
hands ; and when she arose, and with 
an affectionate embrace bade Florence 
good night, went quickly, and without 
looking round. 

Put when Florence was in bed, aDd 
the room was dark except for the glow 
of the fire, JJditli returned, aud saying 
that she'could not sleep, and that her 
! dressing-room waS : rionely, t drew a chair 
upon the hearth, anfi watched the 
embers as they died away. Florence 
watched ^hem too from her bed, «ntil 
they, and the noble figure before them, 
crowned with its flowing hair, and in 
its thoughtful eyes reflecting Xiack their 
light, become confused and indistinct, 
and finally were lost in slumber. 

In her sleep, however, Florence could 
not lose an undefined impression of 
what had so recently passed. It formed 
the subject of her dreams, and haunted 
her; now in one shape, now in another; 
but always oppressively ; and with a 
sense of fear. She dreamed of seeking 
her father in wildernesses, of following 
his track up fearful heights, and down 
into deep mines and caverns ; of being 
charged with something that would 
release him from extraordinary suffering 
— she knew not what, or why — yet 
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never being able to attain the goal and 
set him free. Then slm saw him dead, 
ui»n that. very bed, ajid ill that very 
room, and\ knew that} he had never 
loved to the last, and fell upon his 
cold breast, passionately weeping. Then 
a prospect opened, and a river flowed, 
and a plaintive voice she know, cried, 
It is running on, Floy ! It has 
never stopped 1 You are moving with 
it ! ” And she saw him at a distance 
stretching out his arms towards her, 
while a figure such as Walters used to 
be, stood near him, awfully soreno and 
still.' In every vision, Edith came and 
went, sometimes to her joy, sometimes 
to her sorrow, until they were alone 
upon the brink of a dark grave, and 
Edith pointing down, she looked and i 


saw—wliat! — another Edith lying at 
; the bottom. 

In the terror of this dream, she cried 
| out, and awoke, she thought. A soft 
j voice seemed to whisper in her ear, 
“Florence, dear Florence, it is nothing 
but a dream I ” and stretching out her 
arms, she returned the caress of her 
new mama, who then went out at the 
, door in the light of the grey morning. 
In a moment, Florence sat up wonder- 
i iug whether this had really taken place 
| or not; hut she was only certain that 
it was grey morning indeed, and that 
the blackened ashes of the tiro were on 
the'hearth, aud’that she was alone. 

So passed the night on which the 
happy pair came home. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

HOUSEWARMING. 


Many succeeding days passed in like 
manner ; except that there were nu¬ 
merous visits received and paid, and 
that Mrs. Skewton held litt.1" levees in 
her own apartments, at which Major 
Bagstock was a frequent attexuSmt, and 
that Florence eneprfftered no second 
look from he*fatfler, although she saw 
him every day. Nor had she much 
communication in words with her new 
mama, who was imperious a*nd proud 
to all the house but her — Florence 
could not but observe that — and who, 
although she always sent for her or 
went to her when she came home from 
visiting, and would always go into her 
room at night, before retiring to rest, 
however late the hour, and never lost 
an opportunity of being with her, was 
often her silent and thoughtful com¬ 
panion for a long time together. 

Florence, who had hoped for so much 
from this marriage, could not help 
sometimes comparing the bjight house ■ 
with the faded dreary place out of which ! 
rt had arisen, and wondering when, in ! 
any shape, it would begin to be a home : I 
fer that it was no home then, for any ■ 


one, though everything wont on luxu¬ 
riously ami regularly, she had always 
a secret misgiving. Many an hour of 
sorrowful reflection by day anil night, 
ami many a tear of blighted hope, 
Florence bestowed upon the a ouranee 
her new rnanm had given her bo strong¬ 
ly, that there was no one on the earth 
more powerless than herself to teach 
her how to win her father’s heart. 
And soon Florence began to think — 
resolved to think would he the truer 
phrase — that as no one knew so well, 
how hopeless of being subdued or 
changed her father’s coldness to her 
was, so she had given her this warning, 
and forbidden the subject in very com¬ 
passion. Unselfish here, as in her 
every act and fancy, Florence preferred 
to bear the pain of this new wound, 
rather than encourage any faint fore- 
shadowings of the truth ak it concerned 
her father; tender of him, even in her 
wandering thoughts. As for his home, 
she hoped it would become a tetter 
oue, ’when its state of novelty and 
transition should be over; and for her¬ 
self, thought little and lamented less. 

X 
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If none of the new family were par- ' in a conversational point of view, and 
ticularly at home in private, it was re- as Mr. Dombey was not the man to 
solved that Mrs. Dombey at least should ! pick him up, soaring at the fire until 
beat home in public, without delay. A rescue appeared in the peiyon of Mi’s, 
series of entertainments in celebration of j Skewton ; whom the Director, as a 
the late nuptials, and in cultivation of i pleasant ktart in life for the,, evening, 
society, were arranged, chiefly by Mr. mistook for Mrs. Dombey, and greeted 
Dombey and Mrs. Skewton ; and it with enthusiasm, 
was settled that the festive proceedings The next arrival was a Bank Director, 
should commence by Mrs. Dombey’s reputed" to be able to buy up anything 
being at home upon, a certain evening, ^phuman Nature generally, if he should 
and by Mr. and Mrs. Dombey’s re-1 take it in his head to influence the 
questing the honour of the company of! money raarketin that direction—but who 
a great many incongruous people to was a wonderfully modest spoken man, 
dinner on the same day. almost boastfully so, and mentioned his 

Accordingly Mr. Dombey produced a “little place” at Kingston - upon - 
list of sundry eastern magnates who Thames, and its just being barely equal 
were to be bidden to this feast on his to giving Dombey a bed and a eh op, if 
behalf; to which Mrs. Skewton, acting he would come and visit it. Ladies, he 
for her dearest child, who was haughtily said, it was not for a man who lived in 
careless on the subject, subjoined a his quiet way to take upon himself to 
western list, comprising Cousin Feenix, invite—but if Mrs. Skewton and her 
not yet returned to Baden Baden, greatly daughter, Mrs. Dombey, should ever 
to the detriment of his personal estate ; j find themselves in that direction, and 
and a variety of moths of various de- j would do him the honour to look at a 
grees and ages, who had, at various little bit of a shrubbery they would find 
times, fluttered roudti the light of her ; there, and a poor little flower-bed or so, 
fair daughter, or herself, without any j and a humble apology for a pinery, and 
lasting injury to their wings. Florence , two or three little attempts of that sort 
was enrolled as a member of the dinner- j without any pretension, they would dis- 
party, by Kdith’s command — elicited i tinguish him very much. Carrying out 
by a moment’s doubt and hesitation on ! his character, tins gentleman was very 
the part of Mrs. Skowton ; and Flo- j plainly dressed, in a wisp of cambric 
mice, with a wondering heart, and for a neckcloth,shoes, a coat that 
with a quick instinctive sense of every-! was too loose for rix..,' and a pair of 
thing that grated' cn her father in the j trowsers that were too spare ; and men* 
least, took her silent share in the pro- j tjon being made of the Opera by, Mrs. 
ecedings of the day. '.Skewton, he said he Very seldom went 

The proceedings commenced by Mr. j there, for he ’t afford it. It 

Domliey, in a .cravat of extraordinary seemed greatly to and exhilarate 

height and stiffness, walking restlessly j him to say feo ; and ho beamed on his 
about the drawing-room until the hour j audience afterwards, with his hands 
appointed for dinner; punctual to j in his pockets, and excessive satisfaction 
which, an East India Director, of ini-1 twinkling in his eyes, 
mensc wealth, ih a waistcoat apparently i Now Mrs. Dombey appeared, beauti- 
constructed in serviceable deal by some ful and proud, and as disdainful and 
plain carpenter, but really engendered defiant of them all as if the bridal 
in the tailor’s art, and composed of the wreath upon her head had been a 
material called nankeen, arrived, and j garland of steel spikes put on to force 
was received by Mr. Dombey alone. ! concession from her which she would 
The next stage of the proceedings was die sooner than yield. With her was 
Mr. Dom bey’s sending his compliments Florence. When they entered together, 
to Mrs. Dombey, with a correct state- j the shadow of the night of the return 
niont oLtbe time; and ffie next, the again darkened Mr. Dombey’s face, 
Host India Directors falling prostrate, But unobserved : for Florence did not 
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venture to raise her eyes to his, and 1 
Edith's indifference w%y too supreme to ! 
take the le^st heed of Mm, 

The arrivals quickly bdcame numerous. 
More directors, chairmen of public com¬ 
panies, (Elderly ladies carrying burdens 
on their heads for full dress, Cousin 
Feenix, Major Bagstock, friends of Mrs. 
Skewton, with the same brig lit bloom 
on tbeir complexion, and very precioiw 
necklaces on very withered necks. 
Among these, a young lady of sixty - 
five, remarkably coolly dressed as to her 
backhand shoulders, who spoke with an 
engaging lisp, and whose eyelids 
wouldn’t keep up well, without a great 
deal of trouble on her part, and whose 
manners had that indefinable charm 
which so frequently attaches to the 
giddiness of youth. As the greater 
part of Mr. Dombey’s list were disposed 
to be taciturn, aud the greater part of 
Mrs. Dombey’s list were disposed,to be 
talkative, and there was no sympathy 
between them, Mrs. Dombey’s list, by 
magnetic agreement, entered into a bond 
of union against Mr. Dombey’s list, who, 
wandering about the rooms in a desolate 
manner, or seeking refuge in corners, 
entangled themselves with company 
coming in, and became barricaded 
behind sofas, and had doors < opened 
smartly from withoj^* against their 
heads, and every sort of 

discomfiture. 

When dinner was announced, Mr. 
Domd&y took down an old lady like a 
crimson velvet pincushion stuffed with’ 
bank notes, who might have been the 
identical old lady of Threadneedle-street, 
•she was so rich, and looked so unac¬ 
commodating ; Cousin Feenix took down 
Mrs. Bom bey ; Major Bagstock took 
down Mrs. Skewton ; the young thing 
with the shoplders was Ifestowed, as an 
extinguisher, upon the East India 
Director; and the remaining ladies 
were left on view in the drawing-room 
hy the remaining gentlemen, until a 
forlorn hope volunteered to conduct them 
down* stairs, and those brr#ve spirits 
with their captives blocked up the 
dining-room door, shutting out seven 
mild men in the stony-hearted hall. 
When all the rest were got in and were 


seated, one of these mild men still 
appeared, in smiling confusion, totally 
destitute and unprovided for, and, 
escorted by the butler, made the com¬ 
plete circuit of the table twice before 
lus chair could be found, which it finally 
was, on Mrs. Dombey’s left hand ; after 
which the mild man never held up his 
head again. 

Now, the spacious dining-.room, with 
the company seated round the glittering 
table, busy with their glittering spoons, 
and knives and forks, and plates, might 
have been taken for a grown-up exposi¬ 
tion * of Tom Titldler’s ground, where 
children pick up gold and silver. Air. 
Dombey, as Tiddler, looked his character 
to admiration; and the long plateau of 
precious metal frosted, separating him 
from Mrs. Dombey, whereon frosted 
Cupids offered scentless flowers to each 
of them, was allegorical to set;. 

Cousin Feenix was in great force, and 
looked astonishingly young. But he 
was sometimes thoughtless in his good 
humour — his itemory occasionally 
wandering like his legs—and on this 
occasion caused the company to shudder. 
It happened thus. The young lady with 
the back, who regarded Comsin Feenix 
with sentiments of tenderness, had en¬ 
trapped the East India Director into 
leading her to* the chair next him ; in 
return for which good office, she imme¬ 
diately abandoned Jhe Director who, 
being shaded on the other side by a 
gloomy black velvet hat surmounting a 
bony aud speechless female with a fan, 
yielded to a depression of spirits and 
withdrew into himself. Cousin Feenix 
and the young lady were very lively and 
humorous, and the young lady laughed 
so much at something Cousin Feenix 
related to her, that Major Bagstock 
begged leave to inquire on behalf of 
Mrs. Skewton (they were sitting opposite, 
a little lower down), whether that might 
not be considered public property. 

“Why, upon my life,” said Cousin 
Feenix, “there’s nothing in it; it really 
iff not worth repeating: in point of fact, 
it’s nmrelyjfi, anecdote of Jack Adams. 
I dare say jiiy friend Dombey; ” f»rthe 
general attention was concentrated on 
Cousin Feenix ; “n5ay remember Jack 
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Adams, Jack Adams, not Joe; that was j 
his brother. Jack—little Jack—roan j 
with a cast in his eye, and a slight im- : 
pediment in his speech—man who sat 
for somebody’s borough. We used to 
call him in my parliamentary time W. P. 
Adams, in consequence of his being 
Warmiug Pan for a young fellow who 
was in his minority. Perhaps my friend 
Dorn bey may have known the man 1 ” 

Mr. Dombey, who was as likely to 
have known Guy Fawkes, replied in the 
negative. But one of the seven mild 
men unexpectedly leaped into distinc¬ 
tion, by saying he had known him; and 
adding—“ always wore Hessian boots ! ” 

“ Exactly,” said Cousin Feenix, 
bending forward to sec the mild man, 
and smile encouragement at him down 
the table. “ That was Jack. Joe 
wore—” 

“Tops 1” cried the mild man, rising 
in public estimation every instant. 

“ Of course,” said Cousin Feenix, 
“you were intimate with’em V 

“I knew them Mth,” said the mild 
man. With whom Mr. Dombey immedi¬ 
ately took wine. 

“Devilish good fellow, Jack?” said 
Cousin Feenix, again tending forward, 
and smiling. 

“ Excellent,” returned the mild man, 
becoming bold on his success. “One 
of the test fellows I ever knew.” 

“Nodoubt you have heard thestory ?” 
said Cousin Feenix. 

“I shall know',” replied the hold mild 
man, “when I have heard yourLud- 
ship tell it.” With that, he leaned 
back in his chair and smiled at the 
ceiling, ns knowing it by heart, and 
being already tickled. 

“ In point of fact, it’s nothing of a 
story in itself,” said Cousin Feenix, 
addressing the table with a smile, and a 
gay shake of his head, “ and not worth 
a word of preface. But it’s illustrative 
of the neatness of Jack’s humour. The 
fact is, that Jack was in vited down to a 
marriage-—which I think ’took place in 
~ ihshire ?” ■ ‘ 

1 Shropshire,” sajflBMK|feo]d mild 
man, finding himsdjHnHKfi to. 

“Was it T well point of fact it 
might h&ve^ been 'jjjjpny shire,” said 


Cousin Feenix., “So, my friend being 
invited down t£ .this marriage in Any- 
shire,” with ;( pleasant sfnse of the 
readiness of this joke, “goes. Justus 
some of 1)8, having had the hohour of 
being invited to the marriage of my 
lovely and accomplished relativo with 
my friend Domtey, didn't require to he 
asked twice, and were devilish glad to 
j«be present on so interesting an occasion. 
L(ioes—Jack goes. Now, this mar¬ 
riage was, in point of foot, the marriage 
of an uncommonly fine girl with a roan 
for whom sho didn’t care a huttou, but 
whom she accepted on account of his pro¬ 
perty, which was immense. When Jack 
returned to town, after the nuptials, a, 
man ho knew, meeting him in the lobby 
of the House of Commons, says, 4 Well, 
Jack, how are the ill-matched couple ? ’ 
‘Ill-matched,’ says Jack. ‘Not at all. 
It’s a perfectly fair and equal transac¬ 
tion. She is regularly bought, and you 
may take your oath he is as regularly 
sold ! ’ ” 

In his full enjoyment of this culmi¬ 
nating point of his story the shudder, 
which had gone all round the table like 
an electric spark, struck Cousin Feenix, 
and he stopped. Not a smile occasioned 
by the only general topic of conversa¬ 
tion broached that day, appeared on any 
face. A 'profound silence ensued ; and 
llio wretched mikT irv" 1 who had been 
as innocent of auy real foreknowledge 
of the story as the child unholy, had 
the exqtiiaite misery of reading in every 
eye that he was regarded as the prime 
mover of the mischief. 

Mr. Dombcy’s face was not a change¬ 
ful one, and being’ cast in its mould of 
state that day, showed little other ap¬ 
prehension of the story, if any, than 
that which he expressed when he said 
solemnly, amidst the silence, that it 
was “ Very good.” There was a rapid 
glance from Edith towards Florence, 
but otherwise she remained, externally, 
impassive and unconscious. 

Through the various stages of rich 
meats anil wines, continual gold ami 
silver, dainties of earth, air, fire, and 
water, heapod-up fruits, and that un¬ 
necessary article in Mr. Dombcy’s ban • 
quets—ice—the dinner slowly made its 
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way : the later stages bring achieved to 
the sonorous music of i eesaant double 
knocks, nrtuouncing foe arrival of 
visitor^ whose portion of ' iie feast was 
limited to the smell thereof When 
Mrs. Dombey rose, it was a sight to see 
her lord, with stiff throat and erect 
head, hold the door open for the with¬ 
drawal of the ladies; and to 4ee low 
she swept past him with his daughter 
oil her arm. * 

Mr. Dorabey was a grave sight, be¬ 
hind the decanters, in a state of dignity ; 
and },be East India Director was a 
forlorn sight near the unoccupied end of 
the table, in a state of solitude ; and J 
the Major was a military sight, relating 
stories of the Duke of York to six of 
the seven mild men (the ambitious one 
was utterly quenched); and the Bank 
Director Was a lowly sight, making a 
plan of his .little attempt at a pinery, 
with dessert'^kuves, for a group of ad¬ 
mirers ; and'*'- (Cousin Foenix was a 
thoughtful sight, as lie smoothed his 
long wristbands and stealthily adjusted 
ids wig. But all these sights were of 
lici t, duration, 1 icing speedily broken 
up by coffee, and the desertion of the 
room. 

There w as a throng in the state-rooms 
np.stairs, increasing every mint to; but 
still Mr. Dombey’s list of visitors ap¬ 
peared to have*.mKfii native impossibility 
of .amalgamation with Mrs. Doinbey’s 
list, «nd no one could have doubted 
which was which. The simile "exception 
to this rule perhaps was Mr. Carker, 
who now smiled among the company, 
and who, as he stood in the circle that 
was gathered about Mrs. Dombey— 
watchful of her, of them, his chief, 
Cleopatra and the Major, Florence, and 
everything around—appeared at ease 
with both divisions of guests, and not 
marked as exclusively belonging to 
either. 

Florence hnd a dread of him, which ' 
nade his presence in the room a night-1 
mare to her. She could not avoid the 
recollection of it, for he/eyes were 
drawn towards him every now and then, 
by an attraction of dislike and diatrust 
that she could not resist. Yet her j 
thoughts were busy with other things; I 


i for os she sat apart—not unadmired or 
1 unsought, but. in the gentleness of her 
1 quiet Spirit —she felt how little part 
I her father had in what was going ou, 

| and saw, with pain, how ill at ease he 
seemed to he, and how little regarded 
he was aB he lingered about near the 
! door, for those visitors whom he wished 
to distinguish with particular attention, 
and took them up to introduce them to 
his wife, who received them with proud 
coldness, but showed no interest or 
wish to please, and nevor, after the 
hare ceremony of reception, in consulta¬ 
tion of his wishes, or in welcome of his 
friends, opened her lips. It was not 
tlie less perplexing or painful to Flor¬ 
ence, that she who acted thus, treated 
her so kindly and with such loving con¬ 
sideration, that it almost seemed an un¬ 
grateful return on her part even to know 
of what was passing before her eyes. 

Happy Florence would have been, 
might bIio have ventured to boar her 
father company, by so much as a look ; 
and happy Florcnoe was, in little sus¬ 
pecting the main cause of his uneasiness. 
Jiut afraid of seeming to know that he 
was placed at any disadvantage, lost he 
should be resentful of that knowledge ; 
and divided between her impulse to¬ 
wards him, and her grateful affection for 
Edith ; she saarcely dared to raise her 
eyes towards either. Anxious and un¬ 
happy for them both, the thought stole 
on her through the crowd, that it might 
have been better for them if this noise 
of tongues and .tread of feet had never 
come there,—if the old dulnesef and 
decay hadyiever been replaced by novelty 
and splendour,—if the neglected child 
hod found no friend in Edith, but had 
lived her solitary life, unpitied and 
forgotten. . 

Mrs. Chick had some such thoughts 
too, hut they were not so quietly de¬ 
veloped in her mind. This good matron 
had been outraged in the. first instance 
by not receiving an invitation to dinner. 
That blow jiartially recovered, she had 
(tone to a vast expense to make such a 
figure before Mrs. Dombey at home, as 
should dazzle the Benses of that lady, 
and heap mortification,.mountains high, 
on the head of Mrs. Skewton. 
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“But lam made,*’ said Mrs. Chick 
to Mr. Chick, “of no more account 
thau Florence! Who takes the smallest 
notice of me? No ouc !” 

“No one, my dear,” assented Mr. 
Chick, who was seated by the side of 
Mrs. Chick agaiust the wall, and could 
console himself, even there, by softly 
whistling. 

“ Does it at all appear as if I was 
wanted here ?” exclaimed Mrs. Cluck, 
•with flashing eyes. 

“No, my dear, I don’t think it 
does,” said Mr. Chick. 

“Paul’s mad !” said Mrs. Chick. 

Mr. Chick whistled. 

“ Unless you are a monster, which I 
sometimes think you are,” said Mrs. 
Chick with candour, “don’t sit there 
humming tunes. How any one with 
the most distant feelings of a man, can 
see that mother-in-law of Paul’ 
dressed as she is, going on like that, 
with Major Bagstock, for whom, among 
other precious things, we are indebted 
to your Lucretia Tox—” 

My Lucretia Tox, my dear!” said 
Mr. Chick astouuded. 

“ Yes,” retorted Mrs. Chick, with 
great severity, “your Lucretia Tox—I 
say how anybody can see that mother- 
in-law of Paul’s, and that haughty 
wife of Paul’s, and these' indecent old 
frights with their hacks and shoulders, 
and in shoi-t this at home generally, 
and hum —,” on which word Mrs. 
Chick laid a scornful emphasis that 
made. Mr. Chick start, 1 “is, I thank 
Heaven, a mystery to me I” 

Mr. Chick screwed his mouth into a 
form irreconcileabJc with humming or 
whistling, and looked very contem¬ 
plative. 

“ But I hope I know r what is due to 
myself,” said Mrs. Chick, swelling with 
indignation, “though Paul has for¬ 
gotten what is due to me. I am not 
going to .sit 'here, a member of this 
family, to be taken no notice of. I am 
not the dirt \mder Mrs. Dombey’s feet, 
yet—not quite yet,” said Mrs. Chick," 
as if she expected tqbjpmeso, about the 
day after to-morr.jwif.^ ^And I shall go. 

I will not say (Vjjafctevcr I may think) i 
that this affair ha*$3#en got up solely to 


degrade and insult me. I shall merely 
go. I'shall notihe missed !” 

Mrs. Chick frose erect .with these 
•words, and took the arm of Mr. Chick, 
who escopted her 'from the roqrn* after 
half an hour’s shady sojourn there. 
And it is due to 'her penetration to ob¬ 
serve that she certainly was not missed 
at all. * 

<© But she -was not the only indignant 
gflest; for Mr. Dombey’s list (still con¬ 
stantly in difficulties) were, as a body, 
indignant with Mrs. Doinbey’s list, for 
looking at them through eye-glasses, 
and audibly wondering who all those 
people were; while Mrs. Dombey’s list 
complained of weariness, and the young 
thing with the shoulders, deprived of 
the attentions of that gay youth Cousin 
Feenix (who went away from the 
dinner-table), confidentially alleged to 
thirty or forty friends that she was 
bored to death. All the old ladies 
with the burdens on their heads, had 
greater or less cause of complaint 
against Mrs. Dornbey ; and the Direc¬ 
tors and Chairmen coincided in think¬ 
ing that if Dornbey must marry, he 
had better have married somebody 
nearer his own age, not quite so hand¬ 
some, and a little better off. The 
general ^opinion among this class of 
gentlemen was, that it was a weak 
thing in Dornbey, afte; u ^1 live to re¬ 
pent it. Hardly anybody there, ex¬ 
cept the mild men, stayed, or .went 
away, without considering himself or 
herself neglected and aggrieved by Mr. 
Dornbey or Mrs. Dornbey; and the 
speechless female m the black velvet 
hat was found to have been stricken 
mute, because the lady in the crimson 
velvet had been handed down before 
her. The nature even of the mild men 
got corrupted, either from their curd¬ 
ling it w ith too much lemonade, or from 
the general inoculation that prevailed ; 
and they made sarcastic jokes to one 
another, and whispered disparagement 
on stairs and in bye-places. The 
general dissatisfaction and discomfort 
so diffused itself, that fclje assembled 
footmen in the hail were as well ac¬ 
quainted with it as the company alxrve. 
Nay, the very linkmen outside got hold 
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of if, and compared tlie party to a 
funeral out of mourrnr g, with none of 
the company renicmhcn/1 in the will. 

At last, the guests w. a all gone, 
and tHo^linkmen too; and tjjie street, 
crowded so long with carnages, was 
clear ; and the dying ’lights showed no 
one in the rooms, hut Mr. Dumber and 
Mr. Darker, who were talkiug»together 
apart, ami Mrs. Dombey and her 
mother: the former seated on an 
ottoman ; the latter reclining in the 
Cleopatra attitude, awaiting the arrival 
of Her maid. Mr. Dombey having 
finished his communication to Carter, 
the latter advanced obsequiously to 
take leave. 

“I trust,” he said, “that the fa¬ 
tigues of this delightful evening will 
not inconvenience Mrs. Dombey to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Mrs. Dombey,” said Mr. Dombey, 
advancing, ‘ ‘ has sufficiently spared her¬ 
self fatigue, to relieve you from any 
anxiety of that kind. I regret to say, 
Mrs. Dombey, that 1 could have wished 
you had fatigued yourself a little more 
on this occasion.” 

She looked at him with a supercilious 
glance, that it seemed not worth her 
while to protract, and turned away her 
eyes with cut speaking. , 

“1 am sorry, Madam,” said Sir. 
Dombey, ‘ ‘ * v b you should not have 
thought it your duty— 1 " 

looked at him again, 

“ Your duty, Madam,” pursued Mr. 
Dombey, “to have received my friends 
with a little more deference. Somg 
of those whom you have been pleased 
to slight to-night in a very marked 
manner, Mrs. Dombey, confer a distinc¬ 
tion upon you, I must tell you, in any 
visit they pay you.” 

“Do you know that there is some 
one here 1” she returned, now looking 
at him steadily. 

“ No ! Carker ! I beg that you do 
not. I insist that you do not,” cried 
Mr. Dombey, stopping that noiseless 
gentleman in his withdrawal. “Mr.' 
Carker, S^daru, as you know, pos¬ 
sesses my confidence. He is as well ae- 
puainted as myself with the subject on i 
which I speak. I beg to tell you, for , 


your information, Mrs. Dombey, that I 
consider these wealthy and important 
persons confer a distinction upon me 
and Mr. Dombey drew himself up, as 
having now- rendered them of the 
highest possible importance. 

“Iask you,” she repeated, bending 
her disdainful, steady gaze upon him, 
“do you know that there is some one 
here, Sir!” 

“I must entreat,” said Mr. Carker, 
stepping forward, “I must beg, I must 
demand, to he released. Slight and 
unimportant as thia difference is—” 

Mrs. Skewtou, who had been intent 
upon her daughter’s face, took him up 
here. 

“My sweetest Edith," she said, 
“and my dearest Dombey ; our excel¬ 
lent friend Mr. Carker, for so I am sure 
I ought to mention him—” 

Mr. Carker murmured, “Too much 
honour.” 

“ — has used the very words that 
were .in my mind, and that I have been 
flying, these ages, for an opportunity'of 
introducing. Slight and unimportant! 
My sw'eetest Edith, and my dearest 
Dombey, do wo not know that any 
difference between you two — No, 
Flowers; not now.” 

Flowers was the maid, who, finding 
gentlemen present, retreated with ‘ 
precipitation. 

“That any difference between you 
two,” resumed Mbs. Skewton, “ with 
the Heart you possess in common, and 
the excessively charming bond of feeling 
that there is between you, must lie alight 
and unimportant ? What words could 
better define the fact ? None. There¬ 
fore I am glad to take this slight 
occasion—this trifling occasion, that is 
so replete with Nature, and your 
individual characters, and all that—so 
truly calculated to bring the tears into 
a parent’s eyes—to say that I attach no 
importance to them in t{!q least, except 
as developing these minor Clements of 
Soul; and that, unlike most mamas-in- 
law .(that odious phrase, dear Dombey !) 
as they have been represented to me to 
exist in this I fear too artificial worl d, 

I never shall attempt to interpose he- , 
tween you, at Bucli a time, and never oan 
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ranch regret, after all, such little were alone (for Oleopatra made off with 
flashes of the torch of What’s-his-name all speed), Mrl-Dombey would have 
—not Cupid, hut the other delightful lwen equal to sopie assertion of his ease 
creature.” against her. But the intense, unutter- 

Thore -was a sharpness in the good able, withering scorn, with whip.h, after 
mother's glance at both her children as looking upon him, she dropped her eyes 
she spoke, that may have been expres- as if hewere too whrthless and indifferent 
Hive of a direct and well-considered to her to he challenged with a syllable 
purpose bidden between these rambling —the ineffable disdain and haughtiness 
words. That purpose, providently to in which she sat before him ; —the cold 
detach herself in the beginning from all imlexible resolve with which her every 
the clank lugs of their chain that were feature seemed to hear him down, and 
to come, and to shelter herself with the put him by-—he ha.d no resource 
fiction of her innocent belief in their against; and he left her, with"her 
mutual affection, and their adaptation whole overbearing beauty concentrated 
to each other. on despising him. 

“ 1 have pointed out to Mrs. Dombey,” Was he coward enough to watch her, 
said Mr. Dombey, in his most stately an hour afterwards, on the old well 
manner, “that in her conduct thus staircase, where he had once seen 
early in our married life, to which I Florence in the moonlight, toiling up 
object, and which, I request, may he with Baul! Or was he in the (lark by 
corrected. Carker,” with a nod of accident, when, looking up, he saw her 
dismissal, “good night to you!” coming, with a light, from the room 

Mr. darker bowed to the imperious where Florence lay, aud marked again 
form of the Bride, whose sparkling eye the face so changed, which he could not 
was fixed upon her husband; nnd*| subdue ? 

stopping at Cleopatra’s couch on his But it could never alter as his own 
way out, raised to his lips the hand did. It never, in its utmost prido 
she graciously extended to him, in lowly aud passion, knew the shadow that 
and- admiring homage. had fallen on his, in tire dark corner. 

If his handsome wife had reproached on the night of the return ; and often 
him, or even changed countenance, or since; and which deepened omit now 
broken the silence in which she re- as he looked up. 
maimed, by ono word, now that they 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

MOB® WARNINOIS THAN ONE. 

Fi.okf.noe, Edith, and Mrs. Skewtou They were assembled in Cleopatra’s 
were together next day, and* the room. The Serpent of old Nile (not to 
carriage was waiting at the door to mention her disrespectfully) was re¬ 
take them out. For tHeOpatra had her posing on her sofa, sipping her morning 
galley again now, hud Withers, no chocolate at three o’clock in the after- 
longer the won, stood upright in a noon, and Flowers the Maid was 
pigeon-breasted jacket! and military fastening on her youthful cuffs and 
trowsors, behind 1k|£‘ wheel-less chair frills, and performing a kind of private 
at dinner time, am butted no more. Coronation celemony on her, with' a 
The hair of Wit fe® was radiant with peach-coloured velvet bonget; the 
pomatum, in iSsRa tbiys of down, and artificial roses in which nodded to uh- 
iie wore kid ^gloves aud smelt of the common advantage, as the palsy trifled 
water of Cululte. with them, like a hreese. 
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“ I think I am a life nervous this 
morning, Flowers,” said Mrs. Skewton. 
“My hand quite shake*.” ! 

“ You were the life of the party j 
last ni|;ht, Ma’am, you know,* returned [ 
Flowers,*“ami you suffer for it, to-day, 
you see.” 

Edith, who had beckoned Florence 
to the window, and was looking out, 
with her back turned on the toilet of her 
esteemed mother, suddenly withdriftv 
from it, as if it had lightened. 

“ My darling child,” cried Cleopatra, 
languidly, “ you, are not nervous ? 
Don’t tell me, my dear Edith, that you, j 
so enviably self-possessed, are beginning 
to be a martyr too, like your unfor¬ 
tunately constituted mother ! Withers, 
some one at the door.” 

“Card, Ma’am,” said Withers,taking 
it towards Mrs. Doinbey. 

“I am going out,” she said without 
looking at it. 

“ My dear love,” drawled Mrs. 
Skewton, “how very odd to send that 
message without seeing tlie name ! 
Bring it here, Withers. Dear me, my 
love ; Mr. Carker, too ! that very 
sensible person ! ” 

“lam going out,” repeated Edith, 
in so imperious a tone that Withers, j 
going to the door, imperiously informed 
the servant who was waiting, “ Mrs. 
Doinbey is goA 3 out. (lot along with 
you,” and shut it on him. 

liu,t*tlie servant came back after a 
short absence, and whispered t 6 Withers 
again, who once more, and not very 
willingly, presented himself before Mrs. 
Dombey. 

“If you please, Ma’am, Mr. Carker 
sends his respectful compliments, and 
begs you would spare him one minute, 
if you could—for business, Ma’am, if 
you please." 

“ lleally, my love,” said Mrs. Skew- 
ton in her mildest manner; for her 
daughter’s face was threatening; “if 
you would allow me to offer a word, I 
should recommend—” 

“Show him this way,” s!aid Edith. 
As Withers disappeared to execute the 
command, she added, frowning on her 
mother, “ As he comes at your recom¬ 
mendation, let him come to your room.” 


“May I—shall I go away? "asked 
Florence, hurriedly. 

Edith nodded yes, but on her way to 
the door Florence met the visitor 
coming in. With the same disagreeable 
mixture of familiarity and forbearance 
with which he had first addressed her, 
I 10 addressed her now in liis softest 
manner—hoped she was quite well— 
needed not to ask, with such looks to 
anticipate the answer—had scarcely had 
the honour to know her, last night, she 
was so greatly changed—and held the 
door open for her t,o pass out; with a secret 
sendb of power in her shrinking from 
him, that all the deference and politeness 
of his manner could not quite conceal. 

He then bowed himself for a moment 
over Mrs. Skewton’s condescending 
hand, and lastly bowed to Edith. 
Coldly returning his salute without 
looking at him, aud neither seating 
herself nor inviting him to Ihj seated, 
she waited for him to speak. 

Entrenched in her pride and power, 
and with all the obduracy of her spirit 
j summoned about her, still her old con- 
j viction that she and her mother had 
been known by this man in their worst 
colours, from their first acquaintance ; 
that every degradation she had suffered 
in her own eyes was as plain to him as 
to herself; that ho read her life as 
though it were a vile book, and li uttered 
the leaves before lief inslight looks and 
tones of voice which no one else could 
detect; weakened and undermined her. 
Proudly as she opposed herself to him, 
nvitb lier commanding face exacting his 
| humility, 'her disdainful lip repulsing 
j him, her bosom angry at his intrusion, 
and the dark lashes of her eyes sullenly 
veiling their light, tlujt no ray of it 
might shine upon him—and submis- 
| sivcly as he stood before her, w itb an 
I entreating injured manner, but with 
i complete submission to her will—she 
knew, in her own soul, that the cases 
j were reversed, and that the triumph 
! apd superiority were his, and that he 
knew it full well. 

| “1 have presumed,” said Mr. Car¬ 

ker, “ to solicit an interview, aud I 
, have ventured to describe it at> being 
! one of business, liecnuse—»’ 
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“Perhaps you are eliarged by Mr. I 
Dombey with some message of reproof,” 
B&irl Edith. “You possess Mr. Dom- 
bey’s confidence in such au unusual 
degree, Sir, that you ■would scarcely 
surprise ine if that were your business." 

11 1 have no message to the lady who 
sheds a lustre upon his name,” said 
Mr. darker. “But! entreat that lady, 
on my own behalf, to be just to a very 
humble claimant for justice at her 
hands—a mere dependant of Mr. Dom- 
bey’s—which ia a position of humility; 
and to reflect upon my perfect helpless¬ 
ness last night, and the impossibility of 
my avoiding the share that was forced 
upon me in a very painful occasion." 

“ My dearest Edith,” hinted Cleo¬ 
patra in a low voice, as she held her 
eye-glass aside, “really very charming 
of Mr. What’s-his-name. And full of 
heart I" 

“Fori do,” said Mr. Calker, ap¬ 
pealing to Mrs. Skewton with a look of 
grateful deference,—“Ido venture to 
call it a painful occasion, though merely 
because it was so to rue, who had the 
misfortune to be present. So slight a 
difference, as between the principals— 
between those who love each other with 
disinterested devotion, and would make 
any sacrifice of self, in such a cause— 
is nothing. As Mrs. Skewton herself 
expressed, with so much truth and feel¬ 
ing last night, it is."nothing.” 

Edith could not look at him, but she 
said after a few moment% 

‘ ‘ And your business,’ Kir—” 

“Edith, my pet,” said Mrs. Skew- 
ton, “all this time Mr. darker is 
standing! My dear Mr. Calker, take 
a seat, 1 beg.” 

He offered no reply to the mother, 
but fixed his eyfis on the proud daugh¬ 
ter, as though he would only be bidden 
by her, and was resolved to be bidden 
by her. , Edith, ifyijjjrto of herself, sat 
down, mj 'slightly tnltioned with her 
hand ttumin to he feated too. No ac¬ 
tion could be caldeb, haughtier, more 
insolent in its airfef supremacy and die- 
respiet, but sbaijnid struggled against 
iven that conoWion ineffectually, and 
it was arrested from her. That was 
enough ! M;, Carker sat down. 


“May I be plowed, Madam,” said 
Carker, turning J is white teeth on Mrs. 
Skewton like a light—“ a lady of your 
excellent sense and quick feeling will 
give me credit, for good reasoji, I am 
sure—to address wliat I have to say, to 
Mrs. Bom bey, and to leave her to im¬ 
part it to you who are her best and 
dearest friend—next to Mr. I)ombey ?” 

. Mrs. Skewton would have retired, 
bfrt Edith stopped her. Edith would 
have stopped him too, and indig¬ 
nantly ordered him to speak openly or 
not at all, but that he said, in a' low- 
voice--“Miss Florence—the young lady 
who lias just left the room—” 

Edith suffered him to proceed. She 
looked at him now. As he bent for¬ 
ward, to he nearer, with the utmost 
show of delicacy and respect, and with 
hie teeth persuasively arrayed, in a 
self-depreciating smile, she felt as if she 
could have struck him dead. 

“Miss Florence’s position,” he be¬ 
gan, “has been an unfortunate one. 
1 have a difficulty in alluding to it to 
i you, whose attachment to her father is 
j naturally watchful and jealous of every 
j word that applies to him.” Always 
distinct and soft in speech, no, language 
could describe the extent of his dis¬ 
tinctness, and softness, when he said 
these words, or came to any others of a 
similar import. “ Bufe,Ais one who is 
devoted to Mr. Dombey in his different 
way, and whose life is passed in admira¬ 
tion of M'r. Bom bey’s character, may I 
say, without offence to your tenderness 
as a wife, that Miss Florence has un¬ 
happily been neglected—by her father. 
May I say by her father ?” 

Edith replied, “ I know it.” 

“You know it!” said Mr, Carker, 
with a great appearance of relief. “It 
removes a mountain from my breast. 
May I hope you know how the neglect 
originated ; in what an amiable phase of 
Mr. Bombey’spride—-character I mean ?” 

“You may pass that by, Sir,” she 
returned, i i and corhe the sooner to the 
end of what you have to say.” 

“Indeed, I am sensible, Madam,” 
replied Carker,— “trust me, I am 
deeply sensible, that Mr. Bom bey can 
require no justification in anything to 
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you. But, kindly julge of my breast by tbe lower motive of desire to prove 
by your own, and y«u will forgive my my diligence, and make myself the more 
interest in him, if in M excess, it goes acceptable ; I have long pursued these 
at all astray.” circumstances by myself and trust wor- 

Wftat a stab to her prouj} heart, to thy instruments, and have imiumera- 
sit there, face to face with him, and ble and most minute proofs.” 
have hi in tendering‘her false oath at She raised her eyes no higher than 
the altar again and again for her ac- his mouth, but she saw tho means of 
ceptanee, and pressing it upoft her like mischief vaunted in every tooth it con- 
the dregs of a sickening cup she could tained. 

not own her loathing of, or turn a^#ay ‘Pardon me, Madam,” he continued, 
from! How Bhame, remorse, and ( ‘if, in my perplexity, I presume to 
passion raged within her, when, up- take counsel with you, and to consult 
right and majestic in her beauty before your pleasure. 1 think I have ob- 
him, she knew that in her spirit she served that you arc greatly interested 
was down at his feet! in Miss Florence ?” 

“ Miss Florence,” said Carter, “ left What was there in her ho had not 
to the care—if one may call it care—of observed, and did not know ? Humbled 
servants and mercenary people, in every and yet maddened by the thought, in 
way her inferiors, necessarily wanted every new presentment of it, however 
some guide and compass in her younger faint, she pressed her teeth upon her 
days, and, naturally, for want of them, quivering lip to force composure on 
has been indiscreet, and has in some it, and distantly inclined her head in 
degree forgotten her station. There reply. 

was some folly about one Walter, a “This interest, Madam—so touch - 
common lad, who is fortunately dead ing an evidence of everything associated 
now: and some very undesirable asso- with Mr. Dombey being dear to you— 
elation, I regret to say, with certain induces me to pause before I make him 
coasting sailors, of anything but good j acquainted with these circumstances, 
repute, and a runaway old hank nipt.” which, as yet, he does not know. It 
“I have heard the circumstances, so far shakes me, if I may make the 
Sir,” said Edith, Hushing her disdainful confession, in my allegiance, that on 
glance upon him, “and I know that the intimation of the least desire to 
you pervert *hetu. You may not know that effect from you, I would suppress 
it, I hope so.” 111010 .” * 

“ Pardon me,” said Mr. Carker,,“ I Edith raised her head quickly, and 
believe that nobody knows, them so starting back, bent her dark glance 
well as I. Your generous and ardent upon him. Be met it with his blandest 
nature, Madam—the same nature which and most deferential smile, and went 
is so nobly imperative in vindication on. 

of your beloved and honoured husband, “You say that as I describe them, 
and which has blessed him as even they are perverted. I fear not—I fear 
his merits deserve—I must respect, j not: but let us assume that they are. 
defer to, how before. But, as regards j The uneasiness I ha\e for sometime 
the circumstances, which is indeed the j felt on the subject, arises in this : that 
business I presumed to solicit your , the mere circumstance of such associa- 
.attention to, I can have no doubt, since, j tion often repeated, on the part of Miss 
in the execution of my trust as Mr. j Florence, however innocently and eon- 
Dombey’s confidential—I presume to fidingly, would be conclusive with Mr. 
say—friend, I have fully ascertained ! Dombey, already predisposed against 
thetn. In my execution dff that trust; * her, -and would lead hirn to take some 
in my deep concern, which you can so ; step (I know he has occasionally con- 
well understand, for everything relating I templated it) of separation and aliena¬ 
te him,* intensified, if you will (for I tion of her from his home. Madam, 
fear I labour under your displeasure), • bear with me, and remember my inter- 
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course with Mr. Dombey, and my know¬ 
ledge of him, and my reverence for 
him, almost from childhood, when I 
say that if he has a fault, it is a lofty 
stubbornness, rooted in that noble pride 
and sense of power which belong to 
him, and which we must all defer to; 
which is not assailable like the obsti¬ 
nacy of other characters ; and which 
grows upon itself from day to day, and 
year to year.” 

She bent her glance upon him stiU ; 
but, look as steadfast as she would, 
her haughty nostrils dilated, and her 
breath came somewhat deeper, and her 
lip would slightly curl, as he described 
that in his patron to which they must 
all bow down. He saw it; and though 
his expression did not change, she knew' i 
he saw' it. ! 

“Even so slight an incident as last 
night’s,” he said, “if I might refer to 
it once more, would serve to illustrate 
my meaning, better than a greater one. 
Dombey and Sun know neither time, 
nor place, nor seasou, but bear them 
all down. But I rejoice in its occur¬ 
rence, for it has opened the way for mo 
to approach Mrs. Dombey with this 
subject to-day, even if it has entailed 
upon me the penalty of her temporary 
displeasure. Madam, in the midst of 
my uneasiness and apprehension on this 
subject, I was summoned by Mr. Doiu- 
tey to Leamington. .There I saw you. 
There X could not help knowing what 
relation you would shortly occupy 
towards him—to las enduring happi¬ 
ness and yours. There I resolved to 
await the time of your establishment at 
home here, and to do as I have now 
done. I have, at heart, no fear that I 
shall he wanting in my duty to Mr. 
Dombey, if I bury what I know in your 
breast; for where there is bnt one 


He long remembered the look she 
gave him—who could see it, and forget 
it ?—and the struggle that ensued within 
her. At last, she said : 

“I accept it, Sir. You will please 
to consider this matter at an end, and 
that it goes no farther.” 

He bow'ed low, and rose. Sho rose 
too, and lie took leave with ail humility. 
But Withers, meeting him on the 
staffs, stood amazed at the beauty of 
his teeth, and at his brilliant smile; 
and as lie rode away upon his white- 
legged horse, the people took him for a 
dentist, snob was the dazzling show he 
made. The people took her, when she 
rode out in her carriage presently, for a 
great lady, as happy as she was rich 
and fine. But they had not seen her, 
just before, in her own room with no 
one by ; and they had nut heard her 
uttoranee of the three words, “ Oh Flo* 
i rence, Florence !” 

Mrs. Skewton, reposing on her sofa, 
and sipping her chocolate, had heard 
nothing but the low word business, for 
which she had a mortal aversion, inso¬ 
much that she had long banished it 
from her vocabulary, and had gone 
nigh, in a charming manner and with 
an immense amount of heart, to say 
nothing o" soul, to ruin divers milliners 
and others in consequence. Therefore 
Mrs. Skewton asked no questions, and 
showed no curiosity. Indeed, the peach- 
velvet bonnet gave her sufficient occu¬ 
pation out of doors; for being perched 
on the back of her head, ami the day 
being rather windy, it was frantic to 
escape from Mrs. Skewton’s company, 
and would be coaxed into no sort of 
compromise. When the carriage was 
closed, and the wind shut out, the palsy 
played among the artificial roses again 
like an alms-house-full of superan- 


lieart and mind between two persons— nuatod zephyrs ; and altogether Mrs. 
as in such a marriage—one almost re- Skewton had enough to do, and got on 
presents the other. I can acquit my but indifferently, 
conscience therefore, almost equally, \ She got on no lretter towards night; 
by confidence, on such a theme, in you for when Mrs. Domtey, in her dressing- 
or him. Fur the reasonsXjpiive men- room, had been dressed and waiting for 
tioned I would select yta£' May I her half an hour, and Mr. Dombey, in 
aspire to the distinction if believing ; the drawing-room, laid paraded himself 
that my confidence is accepted, and that | into a state of solemn fretfuiness (they 
I am relieved from my responsibility ?” I were all three going out to dinner!, 
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Flowers the Maid .•fppeareil with a amended the manuscript by adding two 
pale face to Mrs. Dopibey, saying : words more, when it stood thus : 

“If you please, Ma’am, I beg your “Rose-coloured curtains for doctors.” 

pardon, but I can’t do nothing with The maid now perceived remotely 

Missis!’’ that she .wished these articles to be 

“1/Wiat do you mean?” aSked Edith, provided for the better presentation of 
“ Well, Ma’am,” replied the fright- her complexion to the faculty ; and as 
enc-d maid, “I hardly know. She’s those in the house who knew her liest, 
making faces !” , had no doubt of the correctness of this 

Edith .hurried with her to her mo- opinion, which she was soon able to 

tlicr’s room. Cleopatra was arreted establish for herself, the rose-coloured 
in full dress, with the diamonds, short- curtains were added to her bed, and 
sleeves, rouge, curls, teeth, and other she mended with increased rapidity 
juvenility all complete ; but Paralysis from that hour. She was soon able to 
was not to be deceived, had known her sit, up, in curls and a laced cap and 

for the object of its errand; and had night-gown, and to have a little arti- 

struck her at her glass, where she lay fieial bloom dropped into the hollow 
like a horrible doll that had tumbled caverns of her cheeks, 
down. , j It was a tremendous sight to see this 

They took her to pieces iu very old woman in her finery leering and 
shame, and put the little of her that mincing at Death, and playing off her 
was real on a bed. Doctors were sent youthful tricks upon him as if he had 
for, and soon came. Powerful reuie- been the Major ; but an alteration in 
dies were resorted to; opinions given her mind that ensued on the paralytic 
that she would rally from this shock, stroke was fraught with as much 
but would not survive another ; a,ud matter for reflection, and was quite ns 
there she lay speechless, and staring at ghastly. 

the ceiling, for days: sometimes mak- Whether the weakening of her in- 
ing inarticulate sounds in answer to telleet made her more cunning and false 
such questions as did she know who than before, or whether it confused her 
were present, and the like : sometimes between what she had assumed to be 
giving no reply either by sign or ges- and what she really had been, or whe- 
ture, or in her unwinking eyes. tber it had, awakened any glimmering 

At length she began to recover con- of remorse, which could neither strug- 
seiousness, and in some degree the gle into light nor get back into total 
power of motion, though not yet of darkness, or wlfether, in the jumble 
speech. One day the use of her right, of her faculties, a combination of these 
band returned; and showing it to bur effects had b.een shaken up, which is 
maid who was in attendance on her, i perhaps the more likely supposition, 
and appearing very uneasy iu her mind, j the result was this :—That she became 
she made signs for a pencil and some j hugely exacting in respect of Edith’s 
paper. This the maid immediately ; affection and gratitude and attention 
provided, thinking she was going to , to her; highly laudatory of herself as 
make a will, or write some last re- j a most inestimable parent; and very 
quest; and Mrs. Dombey being from (jealous of having any rival in Edith's 
home, the maid awaited the result with j regard. Further, in pldce of remem- 
solemn feelings.' j bering that compact made between 

After much painful scrawling and ; them for an avoidance .of the subject, 
erasing, and putting in of wrong cha- j she constantly alluded to tier daughter’s 
racters, which seemed to tumble out of] marriage as a proof of her being an in- 
tta pencil of their own accord, the ohi j coniparable mother ; and all this, with 
woman produced this document: j the weakness and peevishness of such 

“ RoBe-coloured curtains.” a state, always serving for a sar- 

Themaid being perfectly transfixed, j castic commentary on her levity and. 
and with tolerable reason, Cleopatra I youthfulness. 
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“ Where is Mrs. Domhcy ?” she 
would aay to her maid. 

“ Gone out, Ma'am.” 

“ Gone out! Does she go out to 
shun her mama, Flowers ? ”‘ 

“ La bless you, no Ma’am. Mrs. 
Domhcy has only gone out for a ride 
with Miss Florence.” 

“Miss Florence. Who’s Miss Flo¬ 
rence ? Don’t toll me about Miss Flo¬ 
rence. What’s Miss Florence to her, 
compared to me ?” 

The opposite display of the diamonds, 
or the peach-velvet Bonnet (she sat in 
the bonnet to receive visitors, weeks 
before she could stir out of doors), or 
the dressing of her up in some gaud or 
other, usually stopped the tears that 
began to how hereabouts; and she 
would remain in a complacent state 
until Edith came to see her ; when, at 
a glance of the proud face, she would 
relapse again. 

‘‘Well, I am sure, Edith!” she 
would cry, shaking her head. 

“ What is the matter, mother ?" 

“ Matter ! I really don’t know what 
u the matter. The world is coming to 
such an artificial and ungrateful state, 
that I begin to think there’s no Heart 
—or anything of that sort—left in it, 
positively. Withers is more a child to 
me than yon are. He attends to me 
much more than my own daughter. I 
almost wish I didn’t look so young— 
and all that kind of thing—and then 
perhaps I should bo more considered.” 

“ What would you havp, mother ? ” 

‘‘Oh, a great deal, Edith,” im¬ 
patiently. 

“Is there anything you want that 
you have not ? It is your own fault if 
there be.” 

“My own fruit I” beginning to 
whimper. “ The parent I have been 
to you, Edith*: making you a companion 
from your cradle ! And When you 
neglect me, %nd have no more natural 
affection for me than if Mjjpr* stranger 
—not a twentieth parigHMe affection 
that you have fbr fnjBjfc— but I am I 
only your mother JjMBWould corrupt 
her in a day !—mtilWIproach me with 
its being my own 

“ Mother, mother, I reproach you 


! with nothing. yYhy will you always 
dwell on this ? ” 

“ Isn't it natural that I should dwell 
on this, when I am all affection and 
sensitiveness, and am wounded iu the 
cruellest 'way, whenever you look 
at me?” 

“I do not mean to wound you, 
mother. Have you no remembrance of 
what has been said between us ? Let 
th^. Past rest.” 

“Yes, rest! And let gratitude to 
me, rest; and let affection for me, rest; 
and let me rest in my out-of-the-way- 
room, with no society and no attention, 
while you find new relations to make 
much of, who have no earthly claim 
upon you ! Good gracious, Edith, do 
you kjjow what an elegant establish¬ 
ment you arc at the head of?” 

“Yes. Hush!” 

“And that gentlemanly creature, 
Domhcy ? do you know that yon are 
married to him, Edith, and that you 
have a settlement, and a position, and 
a carriage, and I don’t know what ? ” 

“Indeed, I know it, mother; well.” 

“As you would have had with that 
delightful good soul—what did they call 
him?—Granger—if he hadn’t died. 
And who have you to thank for all this, 
Edith?”, 

“You, mother; you.” 

“Then put your arms round my 
neck, and kiss me; and show me, 
lidith, that you know there never was 
a better mama than 1 have beefi to 
you. And don't let me become a per¬ 
fect fright with teazing and woanng 
myself nt your ingratitude, or when 
I’m out again in' society no snui will 
know me, not even that hateful animal, 
the Major.” 

But, sometimes, when Edith went 
nearer to her, ami bending down her 
stately head, put her cold cheek to 
hers, the mother would draw hack as if 
she were afraid of her, and would fall 
into a fit of trembling, and cry out that 
there was a wandering in her wits. 
And sometimes she would entreat her, 
with humility, to sit down on the chair 
beside her bed, and would look at her 
(as she sat there brooding) with a face 
that even the rose-coloured curtains 
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could not make otherwise than seared 
and wild. 

The rose-coloured, ’curtains blushed, 
in course of time, on Cleopatra’s bodily 
recovery, and on her dress—more 
juvenile than ever, to repair Uhe ravages 
of illness—and on the rouge, and on 
the teeth, and on the curls, and on the 
diamonds, and the short sleoyes, and 
the whole wardrobe of the doll that 
had tumbled down before the mirror. 
They blushed, too, now and then, upon 
an indistinctness in her speech, which 


j she turned off with a girlish giggle, and 
on an occasional failing in her memory, 
that had no rule in it, but came and 
went fantastically ; as if in mockery of 
her fantastic self. 

But they never blushed upon a 
change in the new manner of her 
thought and speech towards her daugh¬ 
ter. And though that daughter often 
came within their influence, they never 
blushed upon her loveliness irradiated 
by a smile, or softened by the light of 
filial love, in its stern beauty. 


CHAPTER XXXV1TT. 

MISS TOX IMPROVES AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


The forlorn Miss Tox, abandoned j 
by her friend Louisa Chick, and bereft j 
of Mr. Dombey’s countenance—for no f 
delicate pair of wedding cards, united j 
by a silver thread, graced the chimney- j 
glass in Princess's Place, or the harpsi-! 
chord, or any of those little posts ofj 
display which Lucrctia reserved for 
holiday occupation—became depressed 
in her spirits, and suffered much from 
melancholy. For a time the Bird I 
Waltz was unheard in Princess’s Place, j 
the plants were neglected^ and dust col¬ 
lected on the miniature of Miss Tox’s 
ancestor with the powdered head and 
I'ig-tafi. 

Miss Tox, however, was not of an 
age or of a disposition long to abandon 
herself to unavailing regrets. Only 
two notes of the harpsichord were 1 
dumb from disuse when the Bird Waltz ! 
again warbled and trilled in the crooked 
drawing-room; only one slip of gera¬ 
nium fell a victim to imjierfect nursing, 
before she was gardening at her green 
baskets again, regularly every morning; 
the powdered-headed ancestor had not 
been under a cloud for more than six 
weeks, when Miss Tox breathed on his 
benignant visage, and polished him up 
with a piece <»f wash-leather. 

Still, Miss Tox was lonely, and at a 
loss. Her attachments, however ludic¬ 
rously shown, were reaj and strong; 


and she was, as she expressed it, 
“deeply hurt by the unmerited con¬ 
tumely slic had met with from Louisa.” 
But there was no such thing as anger 
in Miss Tox’s composition. If she had 
ambled on through life, in her soft- 
spoken way, without any opinions, she 
had, at least, got so far without any 
harsh passions. The mere sight of 
Louisa Chick iu the street one day, at 
a considerable distance, so overpowered 
her milky nature, that she was fain to 
seek immediate refuge in a pastry¬ 
cook’s, and there, iu a musty little 
back room usually* devoted to the con¬ 
sumption of soups, and pervaded by an 
ox-tail atmosphere, relieve her feelings 
by weeping plentifully. 

Against Mr. Dombey Miss Tox hardly 
felt that she had any reason of com¬ 
plaint. Her sense of that gentleman’s 
magnificence was such, that once re¬ 
moved from him, she ijplt as if her dis¬ 
tance always had been immeasurable, 
and as if he had greatly condescended 
in tolerating her at all. No wife could 
be too handsome or too stately for him, 
according to Mias Tox’s siucefe opinion. 
It was perfectly natural that in looking 
for one, he should look high. Miss 
Tox with tears laid down this proposi¬ 
tion, and fully admitted it, twenty 
times a day. She never recalled the 
lofty manner in which Mr. Dombey had 
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made her subservient to his convenience 
and caprices, and had graciously per¬ 
mitted her to be one of the nurses of 
Ilia little son. She only thought, in 
her own words, “that slie.kad passed a 
great many happy hours in that house, 
which she must ever remember with 
gratification, and that she could never 
cense to regard Mr. Dombey as one of the 
most impressive and dignified of men.” 

Cut off, however, from the implacable 
Louisa, and being shy of the Major 
(whom she viewed with some distrust 
now), Miss 'fox found it very irkBOioe 
to know nothing of what was goiqg on 
in Mr. Dombey’s establishment. And 
as she really had got into the habit of 
considering Dombey and Son as the 
pivot on which the world in genera! 
turned, she resolved, rather than be 
ignorant of intelligence which so strongly 
interested her, to cultivate her old ac¬ 
quaintance, Mrs. Richards, who she 
knew, since her last memorable ap¬ 
pearance before Mr. Dombey, was in 
the habit of sometimes holding commu¬ 
nication with his servants. Perhaps 
Miss Tox, in seeking out the TootUe 
family, had the tender motive hidden 
in her breast of having somebody to 
whom she could talk about Mr. Dombey, 
no matter how humblo that somebody 
might be. , 

At all events, towards tho Toodle 
habitation Miss Tox directed her Bteps 
cne evening, whaf time Mr. Toodle, 
cindery and swart, was refreshing him¬ 
self with tea, in the bosom of his family. 
Mr. Toodle had only three stages of 
existence. He was either taking re- 1 
freshment in the bosom just mentioned, 
or he was tearing through the country 
at from twenty-five to fifty miles an 
hour, or he wqg sleeping after his fa¬ 
tigues. He was always in a whirlwind 
or a calm, and a peaceable contented 
easy-going man Mr. Toodle Vas in cither 
stab% who .spemed to have made over 
all his o\vn inheritance of fuming and 
fretting to the engines with which he 
was connected, which panted, and 
gasped, and chafed, and wore them¬ 
selves out, in a most unsparing manner, 
while JiSSPbodle led a mild and equable 
life. 


“Polly, reveal,” said_Mr. Toodle, 
with a young Toodle on each knee, and 
two more making tea for him, and 
plenty more scattered about—Mr. Toodle 
was never out of children, hut -always 
kept a ffood supply on hand—“You 
an’t seen our Bikr lately, have you 

“No,” replied Polly, “but lie’s 
almost certain to look in to-night. It’s 
his right evening, and Jic ’s very 
regular. ” 

“ I suppose,” said Mr. Toodle, relish 
ing his meal infinitely, “as our Ililer is 
a doin’ now about as well as a boy can 
do, eh, Polly?” 

“Oh ! he’s a doing beautiful!” re¬ 
sponded Polly. 

“ Ho an’t got to be at all secret-like 
-—has he, Polly ? ” inquired Mr. Toodle. 

“No !” said Mrs. Toodle, plumply. 

“I’m glad he an’t got to be at all 
secret-like, Polly," observed Mr. Toodle 
in his -slow and measured way, anil 
shovelling in his bread nud butter with 
a clasp-knife, as if he were stoking 
himself, “ because that don’t look well; 
do it, I’olly ?” 

‘ ‘ Why, of course it don’t, father. 
How can you ask ! ” 

“Yon see, my boys and gals,” said 
Mr. Toodle, looking round upon his 
family, “ wotever you’re-up to in a 
honest way, it’s my opinion as you can’t 
do better than be open, If you find 
yourselves in cuttings or in tunnels, 
don’t you play no secret games. Keep 
your whistles going, and let’s* kuow 
where you are.” 

The rising Toodlea set up a shrill 
murmur, expressive of their resolution 
to profit by the paternal advice. 

1 ‘ But what makes you say this 
along of Rob, father'! ” asked his wife, 
anxiously. 

“Polly, old ’ooman,” said Mr. Toodle, 
“I don’t know as I said it partickler 
along o’ Rob, I’m sure. I starts light 
with Rob only; I comeg to a branch; 
I takes on what I finds there ; and a 
whole train of ideas gets coupled on to 
him, afore ,T knows where I am, or where 
they comes from. What a Junction a 
man’s thoughts is,” said Mr. Toodle, 
“to-be-sure !” 

This profound reflection Sir. Toodle 
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washed down with a piijb mug of test, 
and proceeded to solidity with a grout 
weight, of bread and bhttor; charging 
Ids young daughters rneanwl lie, to keep 
plenty qf licit water in the pot, us he 
was uncommon dry, and shntid take 
the indefinite quantity .of “a sight of 
mugs,” before bis thirst was appeased. 

In satisfying himself, however, Mr. 
Tuodle was not regardless of tiro 
younger branches about him, who, al¬ 
though. they had made their own even-*! 
ing repast, were on tile look-out fhr 
irregular morsels, ns possessing a relish. 
These Tie distributed now and then to 
the expectant circle, by holding out 
great wedges of bread and butter, to be 
bitten at by the family in lawful suc¬ 
cession, and by serving out small doses 
of tea in like manner with a spoon ; 
which snacks had such a relish in the 
mouths of these young Toodlee, that, 
after partaking of the same, they per¬ 
formed private dances of ecstacy among 
themselves, and stood on one leg apiece, 
and hopped, and indulged in other salta¬ 
tory tokens of gladness. These vents 
for their excitement found, they gra¬ 
dually closed about Mr. Toodle again, 
and eyed him hard as he got through 
more bread and butter and tea ; affect¬ 
ing, however, to have no farther ex¬ 
pectations of their own in reference to 
those viands, hut to he conversing on 
foreign subjects, and whispering confi¬ 
dentially. 

Mr. ffoodlo, in the midst of this 
family group, and setting an awful ex¬ 
ample to his children in the way of 
appetite, was conveying the two young 
Toodles on his knees to Birmingham by 
special engine, and was contemplating 
the rest over a harrier of bread and 
butter, when Rob the Grinder, in his 
sou’wester hat and mourning slops, 
presented himself, and was received 
with a general rush of brothers and 
sisters. 

“ Well, mother! ” said Bob, dutifully 
kissing her; “how are you, mother ?” 

_ “ There’s my hoy!” cri^d Polly, 
giving him a hug, and a pat on the 
back, “Secret! Bless you, father, 
not he ! ” 

This m intended for Mr. Toodle’s 


private edification, hut Rob the Grimier, 
whose withers were not unwrung, caught 
the words as they were spoken 

“What! fatiier’s been a saying some¬ 
thing more aspin mu, has he ! ” cried 
the injured innocent. “ Oh, what a hard 
thing it is that when a cove has once 
gone a little wrong, a cove’s own father 
should be always a throwing it in his 
face behind his back ! It ’» enough,” 
cried Bob, resorting to his coat-cuff in 
anguish of spirit, “to make a cove go 
and do something out of spite ! ” 

“Mypoorboy!" cried l'olly, “father 
didn’t mean anything.” 

“If father didn’t mean anything,” 
blubbered the injured Grinder, “why 
did he go and say anything, mother! 
Nobody thinks half so bad of me as my 
own father does. What a unnatural 
tiling! I wish somebody’d take and 
chop my head off. Father wouldn’t, 
mind doing it, I believe, and 1 ’d much 
rather he (lid that than t’ other.” 

At these desperate words all the 
young 'foodies shrieked; a pathetic 
effect, which the Grinder improved by 
ironically adjuring them not to cry for 
him, for they ought to iiato him, they 
ought, if they was good boys and girls; 
ami this so touched the youngest foodie 
hut one, who was easily moved, that it 
touched him not only In his spirit hut 
in kin wind too ; making him so purple 
that Mr. foodie in consternation carried 
him out to the water-butt, and would 
have put him under the tap, but for his 
being recovered by the sight of that 
instrument. 

•Matters having reached this point, 
Mr. foodie ’explained, and the virtuous 
feelings of his son being thereby calmed, 
they shook bands, and harmeny reigned 
again. 

1 ‘ Will you do as I do, Brier, my boy ?” 
inquired his father, returning to {iis tea 
with new strength. 

“ No, tbank’ee, father. Master and 
I had tea together." 

“And how in master, Bob?” said 
Polly. 

“Well, I don’t know, mother; not 
much to boast on. fhere ain’t no 
bis’ness done, you see. He don’t knowc 
anything about- it, the Cap’en don’t. 
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There was a man come into the drop | one, ■who woi^d appear, from the fre- 
this very day, iuid says ‘ I want a so- quency of his domestic troubles, to hare 
and-so,’ he says—uume hard name or been born under an unlucky planet, 
another. ‘A which V says the Cap’en. was prevented from performing hia part 
‘A so-and-so,’ says the iuu.u. ‘Brother,’ in this general salutation by having 
says the Cap’en, ‘will you take a obser- fired the sou’wester bat (with which he 
vation round the shop V ‘Well, 1 says had been previously trilling) deep un 
the man, ‘ I *ve done it.’ ‘ Do you see bis head, hind side before, and being 
•wot you want ?’ says the Cap'eu. ‘No, unable to get it off again; which acci- 


X don’t,’ says the man. ‘ Do you know 
it wen you do see it ? ’ says the Cap'eu. 
‘No, I don’t,’ says the man, ‘Why, 
then I tell you wot, my lad,’ says the 
Cap en, ‘ you’d bettor go back and ask 
wot it'alike, outside, for no more don’t 
I)’” 

“That, an’t the way to make money, 
though, is it ?” said Polly. 

“Money, mother ! He ’ll never make 
money. He has such ways as I never 
see. He an’t a bad master though, I ’ll 
say that for him. But that nu’t lunch 
to me, for 1 don’t think I shall stop 
with him long.” 

“Not stop in your place, Rob!” cried 
his mother; while Mr. Toodle opened 
his eyes. 

“Notin that place,” p’raps, returned 
the Grinder, with a wink. “I shouldn’t 
wonder—friends at court you know — 
but never you mind, mother, just now ; 
I’m all right, that ’a all.” 

The indisputable proof afforded in 
these hints, and in the Grinder’s mys¬ 
terious maimer, of his not being subject 
to that failing which Mr. Toodle had, 
by implication, attributed to him, might 
have led to a renewal of his wrongs, 
and of the sensation in the family, but 
for tht opportune arrival of anotbftr 
visitor, who, to Polly’s great surprise, 
appeared at the door, smiling patronage 
and friendship on all there. 

“How dn^you do, Mrs. Richards?” 
said Miss Tox. “I have come to see 
you. Maylcomoiu?” 

The cheery face .afeitrs. Richards 
shone with a hospilaijcreply, and Miss 
To*, accepting the'’SMSsred chair, and 
gracefully rconguiuOlr. Toodle on j 
her way to it, notieljmr bonnet strings, j 
and said that in tbtjjipfst place she roust 
bog the deal;; children, one and all, to 
come and kiss her. 

The ill-starred youngest Toodle but I 


dent presenting to liis terrified imagina¬ 
tion a dismal picture of his passing the 
rest of his days in darkness, and iu 
hopeless seclusion from his friends and 
family, caused him to struggle with 
great violence, and to utter suffocating 
cries. Being released, hia face waB dis¬ 
covered to be very hot, and red, and 
damp ; and Miss To* took him on her 
lap, much exhausted. 

“You have almost forgotten me, Kir, 
I dare say,” said Miss Tox to Mr. 
Toodle. 

“No, Ma’am, no,” said Toodle. “But 
we’ve all on us got a little older since 
then.” 

“And how do you find yourself, 
Sir ?” inquired Mis Tox, blandly. 

‘ ‘ Hearty, Ma’am, thank’ee,” replied 
Toodle. “How do you find yourself, 
Ma’am. Do the rheumaticks keep oil 
pretty well, Ma’am ? We must all 
expect to grow into ’em, as we gets on.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Tox. “1 
iiave not felt any inconvenience from 
that disorder yet. ” ’ 

“You’re wery fortunate, Ma’am,” 
returned Mr. Toodle. “ Matv;i people 
at your time of life, Ma’am, is martyrs 
to it. There was my mother-.— 
But catching his wife’s eye here, Mr. 
Toodle judicimfsly buried the rest iu 
another mug of tea. 

“Yon never mean to say, Mrs. 
Richards,” cried Miss Tox, looking at 
Rob, “ that that is your—” 

“Eldest, Ma’am,” said Polly. “Yes, 
indeed, it is. That’s the little fellow, 
Ma’am, that was the innocent cause of 
so much.” 

“This here, Ma’am,” said Toodle, 
“is him with the short legs—and they 
was,” saSl Mr. Toodle, with a touch of 
poetry in histone, “unusual short for 
leathers — as Mr. Doiubey made * 
Grinder on." 
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The recollection almost overpowered 
Miss Tox. The subject of it bad a 
peculiar interest for her directly. She 
asked him to shake hands, and con- 
jrratulated his mother on his frank, 
ingenuous fciee. Rob, overhearing her, 
called up a look, to justify the eulogiutn, 
but it was hardly the right look. 

“And now, Mrs. Richards,”, said 
Miss Tox, — “and you too, Sir,” ad¬ 
dressing 'Poodle—“ I ’ll tell you, plainly] 
and truly, what I have come here for. 
You may be aware, Mrs. Richards— 
and, possibly, you may be aware too, 
Sir—that a little distance has inter¬ 
posed itself between me and some of my 
friends, and that where I used to visit 
a good deal, 1 do not visit now.” 

Polly, who, with a woman’s tact, 
understood this at once, expressed as 
much in a little look. Mr. Toodle, 
who had not the faintest idea of what 
Miss Tox was talking about, expressed 
that also, in a stare. 

“Of course,” said Miss Tox, “how 
our little coolness has arisen is of no 
moment, and does not require to be 
discussed. It is sufficient for me to 
say, that I have the greatest possible 
respect for, and interest in, Mr. Doin- 
l«ey Miss Tox's voice faltered * “and 
everything that relates to him.” 

Mr. Toodle, enlightened, shook his 
head, and said jie had beerd it said, | 
and, for his own part, he did think, as 
Mr. Douibey was a difficult subject. 

“ Prajf don’t say so, Sir, if you 
please,” returned Miss Tox. “Let 
me entreat you not to say so, Sir, 
either now, or at any future time. 
Such observations cannot but be very 
painful to me, and to a gentleman, 
whose mind is constituted as, 1 am 
quite sure yours is, can afford no per¬ 
manent satisfaction.” 

Mr. Toodle, who had not entertained 
the lejist doubt of offering a remark 
that would be received with acquies¬ 
cence, was greatly counfounded. 

“ All that I wish to say, Mrs. 
Richards,” resumed Miss Tox,*— “and 
1 address myself to you too, Sir,—is 
diis. That Any intelligence of the pro¬ 
ceeding* of the family, of the welfare 
ot the family, of the health of the 


family, that reaches you, will he always 
most acceptable to me. That I shall be 
always very glad to chat with Mrs, 
Richards about the family, and about 
old times. And as Mrs. Richards and 
I never had the least difference (though 
I could wish now that we had been 
better acquainted, but I have no one 
but myself to blame for that), I hope 
she will not object to our being very 
good friends now, and to my coming 
backwards and forwards here, when I 
like, without being a stranger. Now, 
I really hope Mrs. Richards,” said Miss 
Tox, earnestly, ‘"that you will take 
this, as I mean it, like a good-humoured 
creature, as you always were.” 

Polly was gratified, and showed it. 
Mr. Toodle didn’t know whether he 
was gratified or not, and preserved a 
stolid calmness. 

“You see, Mrs. Richards,” said 
Miss Tox—“and I hope you Bee too. 
Sir — there are many little ways in 
which I can be slightly useful to you, 
if you will make no stranger of m$; 
and in which 1 shall ho delighted to be 
so. For instance, I can teach your 
children something. I shall bring a 
few little books, if you 11 allow me, 
and some work, and of an evening now 
and then, they ’ll learn — dear me, 
they’ll learn a great deal, I trust, and 
be a credit to their teacher.” 

Mr. Toodle, who had a great re¬ 
spect for learning, jerked his head 
approvingly at his wife, and moist¬ 
ened his hands irith dawning satis¬ 
faction. 

'‘Then, nqt being a stranger, I shall 
be in nobody’s way,” said Miss Tox, 
“and everything will go on just as if I 
were not here. Mrs. Richards will do 
her mending, or her ironing, or her 
nursing, whatever it is, without mind¬ 
ing me : and you 11 smoke your pipe, 
too, • if you’re bo disposed, Sir, won’t 
you 

“ Thank ’ee Mum,” said Mr. Toodle. 
“Yes ; I ’ll take my bit of backer.” 
i “»Very good of you to say bo, Sir,” 

rejoined Miss Tox, “and I really d* 
assure you now, unfeignedly, that it 
will be a great comfort to me, and that 
I whatever good I may be fortunate 
7 2 
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enough to (lo the children, yon will fectionate, steady, prudent, sober, 
more than pay back to me, if you ’ll honest, meek* candid young man— 
enter into this little bargain comfort- tlian Bob drew out tint night, 
ably, and easily, and good-naturedly, “ I am quite glad,” said Miss T ox, 
without another word about it.” arrived at her own door, “«to know 


The bargain was ratified on the spot; ( 
and Miss Tox found herself so much at I 
home already, that without delay she | 
instituted a preliminary examination of \ 
the children all round — which Mr. 
Toodle much admired — and booked [ 
their ages, names, and acquirements, 
on a piece of paper. This ceremony, 
and a little attendant gosBip, prolonged 
the time until after their usual hour 
of going to bed, and detained Miss Tox 
at the Toodle fireside uutil it was too 
late for her to walk home alone. Tho 
gallant Grinder, however, being still 
there, politely offered to attend her to 
her own door ; and as it was some¬ 
thing to Miss Tox to be seen home 
by a youth whom Mr. Dombey bad 
first inducted into those manly gar¬ 
ments which are rarely mentioned by 
riftme, she very readily accepted the 
proposal. 

After shaking hands with Mr. Toodle 
ami Polly, and kissing all the children, 
Miss Tox left the house, therefore, with 
unlimited popularity, and carrying 
away with her so light a heart that it 
might have given Mrs. Cluck offence 
if that good lady could have weighed 
it. 

Rob “the Grinder, in his modesty, 
would have walked behind, but Miss 
Tox desired him to keep beside her, 
for conversational purposes ; and, as 
she afterwards expressed it to liis 
mother “ drew him out,” upon the 
road. 

He drew out so bright, and clear, 
and shining, that Miss Tox was 
charmed with him. The more Miss 
Tox drew him out, the finer he came 
—like wire. There never was a better 
or more, .promising youth—a more nf- 


you. i hope you ’ll consultr me 
friend, and that you ’ll come and sc<> 
me as often as you like. Do you keep 
a money-box ?” 

‘Yes Ma’am, ” returned Rob ; “I’m 
saving up against I ’ve got enough to 
put in the Bank, Ma'am.” 

“Very laudable indeed,” said Miss 
Tox. “I’m glad to hear it. Put 
this half-crown into it, if you please.” 

‘Oh thank you, Ma’am,”* replied 
Rob, “but really I couldu’t think of 
depriving you.” 

“ I commend your independent 
spirit,” said Miss Tox, “but it’s no 
deprivation, I assure you. I shall 
be offended if you don’t take it, as 
a mark of my good will. Good night, 
Robin.” 

“Good night, Ma’am,” said Rob, 
“and thank you!” 

Who ran sniggering off to get change, 
and tossed it away with a pieman. 
But they never taught honour at the 
Grinders’ School, where the system 
that prevailed was particularly strong 
iu tjje engendering of hypocrisy. In* 
somuch, that many of the friends and 
masters of past Grin lers said, if tin." 
were what came of education for tin. 
common people, let us have none.* Some 
more rational said, let us hav$ a bettei 
one. But the governing powers of tin 
Grinders’ Company were always read) 
for them, by, picking out a few boy: 
who had turned out well, in spite oi 
the system, and roundly asserting that 
they could have only turned out wel 
because of it. Which settled tb( 
business of those objectors out of baud 
and established the glory of the Grinders 
Institution. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN EDWARD CUTTLE, MARINER. 


Time, sure of foot and strong of 
will, l)ad so pressed onward, that the 
year enjoined by the old Instrument- 
maker, as the te?ni during which hi% 
friend should refrain from opening the 
sealed packet accompanying the letter 
lie had left for him, was now nearly ex¬ 
pired, and Captain Cuttle began to look 
at it, of an evening, with feelings of 
mystery and uneasiness. 

The Captain, in his honour, would as 
soon have thought of opening the parcel 
one hour before the expiration of the 
term, as he would have thought of 
opening himself, to study his own ana¬ 
tomy. He merely brought it out, at 
a certain stage of his first evening pipe, 
laid it on the table, and sat gazing at 
the outside of it, through the smoke, 
in silent gravity, for two or three hours 
at a spell. Sometimes, when he had 
contemplated it thus for a pretty long 
while, the Captain would hitch his 
chair, by degrees, farther and farther 
oil', as if to get beyond the range of 
its fascination ; but if this were his 
design, he neV^r succeeded : for even 
" lte.n he was brought up by the parlour 
wall, tjje packet still attracted him ; 
or if his eyes, in thoughtful wandering, 
roved to the ceiling or the fire, its 
image immediately followed, and posted 
itself conspicuously among the coals, 

took up an advantageous position on 
the whitewash. 

In respect of Heart’s Delight, the 
Captain’s parental regard and admira¬ 
tion knew no change. But since his 
last interview with Mr. Carker, Cap Win 
Cuttle had come to entertain doubts 
whether his former intervention in be¬ 
half of that young lady and his dear boy 
^al'r^ had proved altogether so favour 
aide as he could have wishedf and as he 
at the time believed. The Captain was 
troubled with a serious misgiving that 
he had done more harm than good, in ^ 
f diort; and in his remorse and modesty he 


made the best atonement he could think 
of, by putting himself out of the way 
of doing any harm to any one, and, as 
it were, throwing himself overboard for 
a dangerous }>erson. 

Self-buried, therefore, among the in¬ 
struments, the Captain never wont near 
Mr. Dombey’s hoflse, or reported him¬ 
self in . any way to Florence or Miss 
Nipper. He even severed himsolf from 
Mr. Perch, on the occasion of Ids next 
visit, by dryly informing that gentle¬ 
man, that he thanked him for his com¬ 
pany, but had cut himself adrift from 
all such acquaintance, as he didn’t 
know what magazine he mightn’t blow 
up, without meaning of it. In this 
self-imposed retirement, the Captain 
passed whole days and weeks without 
interchanging a word with any one hut 
Rob the Grinder, whom he esteemed as 
a pattern of disinterested attachment 
and fidelity. In this retirement, the 
Captain, gazing at the packet of an 
evening, would sit smoking, and think* 
ing of Florence and poor Walter, until 
they both seemed to his homely fancy 
to be dead, and to have passed away 
into eternal youth, "the beautiful and 
innocent children of his best remem¬ 
brance. , 

t The Captain did not, however, in his 
musings, neglect his own improvement, 
or the mental culture of Rob the 
Grinder. That young man was gene¬ 
rally required to read out of some 
hook to the Captain, for .one hour every 
evening ; and as the Captain implicitly 
believed that all books were true, lie 
accumulated, by this means, many re¬ 
markable facts. On Sunday-nights, the 
Captain always read for himself before 
going to bed, a certain Divine Sermon 
oaee delivered on a Mount ; and 
although he was accustomed to quote 
the text, without book, after his 
own manner, he appeared to read it 
with as reverent ay understanding of 
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•its heavenly spirit, as if he had got it 
all hy heart in Greek, and had been 
able to write any number of fierce 
theological disquisitions on its every 
phrase. ' 

Bob the Grinder, whose reverence 
for the inspired writings, under the 
admirable system of the Grinders’ 
School, had been developed by a per¬ 
petual bruising of his intellectual shins 
against all the proper names of ail the 
tribes ill Judah, and by the monotonous 
repetition of hard verses, especially by 
way of punishment, and by the parading 
of him at six years old in leather 
breeches, three times a Sunday, very 
high up, in a very hot church, with a 
great organ buzzing against his drowsy 
head, like an exceedingly busy bee—Rob 
tli e Grinder made a mighty show of being 
edified when the Captain ceased to read, 
and generally yawned and nodded while 
the reading was in progress. The latter 
fact being never so much as suspected 
by tho good' Captain. 

Captain Cuttle, also, as a man of 
business, took to keeping books. In 
those he entered observations on the 
weather, and on the enrrents of tho 
waggons and other vehicles : which he 
observed, in that quarter, to set west¬ 
ward in the morning and during the 
greater part of the day, and eastward 
towards the evening. Two or three 
stragglers appearing in one week, who 
“ spoke him ”—s6 the Captain entered 
it—on the subject of sjiectacles, and 
who, without, positively purchasing, said 
they would look in again, the Captaip 
decided that the business was im¬ 
proving, and made an entry in the day- 
hook to that effect: the wind then 
blowing (which he first recorded) pretty 
fresh, west and by north; having 
changed in the night. 

One of tho Captain’s chief diffi¬ 
culties was Mr. Toots, who called fre¬ 
quently, and who without saying much 
seemed to have an idea that the little 
back parlour was am eligible'room to 
chuckle in, as he would sit and avail 
himself of its accommodations in that 
regard by the half-hour together, with¬ 
out at all advancing in intimacy with 
the Captain. Thy Captain, rendered 


cautious by his Jate experience, was 
unable quite to satisfy liis mind whether 
Mr. Toots was the mild subject he ap¬ 
peared to he, or waa a profoundly artful 
ami dissimulating hypocrite. Ifis fre¬ 
quent reference to Miss Dombey was 
suspicious; bib the Captain had a 
secret kindness for Mr. Toots’s apparent 
reliance on him, and forebore to decide 
against him for the present; merely 
eyeing him, with a Capacity not to be 
described, whenever he approached the 
subject that was nearest to his heart. 

“ Captain “Gills, ” blurted oilt Mr. 
Toots, one day all at once, as his 
manner was, “ do you think yon could 
think favourably of that proposition of 
mine, and give me the pleasure of your 
acquaintance ? ” 

“Why, I’ll tell von what it is, my 
lad,” replied the Captain, who had at 
length concluded on a course of action ; 
“ I’ve l»en turning that there, over.*" 

“Captain Gills, it’s very kind of 
you,” retorted Mr. Toots. ‘ ‘ I’m much 
obliged to you. Upon my word and 
honour, Captain Gills, it would be a 
charity to give me the pleasure of your 
acquaintance. It really would.” 

“You see, Brother,” argued the 
Captain slowly, “I don’t know you.” 

“Bjit you never can know roc. Cap¬ 
tain Gills,” replied Mr. Toots, steadfast 
to his point, “ if you dtm’t give me the 
pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

Tire Captain seemed struck ( by the 
originality and power of this remark, 
and looked at Mr. Toots as if he thought 
there was a great deal more in him 
than he had expected. 

“Well said, my lad,” observed tlio 
Captain, nodding his head thoughtfully; 
“ and true. Now looke’e here : You’ve 
made some observations to me, which 
gives me to understand as you admire a 
certain sweet creclnr. Hey ?” 

“Captain Gills,” said Mr. Toots, 
gesticulating violently with the hand in 
which he held his hat, “Admiration 
is not the word. Upon my honour, yon 
have no conception what my fielings 
are. If I could be dyed black, and 
made Miss Dombey’s slave, I should 
consider it a compliment. If, at the 
sacrifice of all my property, I could get 
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transmigrated. into Miss Dombey's dog 
— 7 —I really think .1 should never 
leave off wagging my tail. 1 should be 
so perfectly happy, Captain Jills !” 

Mr*Toots said it with watery eyes, 
and pressed his hat against fiis bosom 
with deep emotion. ;r 

“My lad,” returned the Captain, 
moved to compassion, “if you’re in 
nrnest—” 

“Captain Gills,” cried Mr. Tonjs, 
“I’m in such a state of mind, and am 
so dreadfully in earnest, that if I could 
sweir to it upon a hot piecejrf iron, or 
a !:vg coal, or melted lead, or burning 
sealing-wax, or anything of that sort, 

I should be glad to hurt myself, as a 
relief to my feelings.” And Mr. Toots 
looked hurriedlynjUmt the room, as if 
for some suflicieSBy painful means of 
accomplishing his oread purpose. 

The Captain probed bis glazed bat. 
hack upon his head, stroked his face 
down with his heavy hand—making his 
nose more mottled in the process—and 
planting himself before Mr. Toots, and 
hooking him by the lappel of liis coat, 
addressed him in these words, while 
Mr. Toots looked up into his face, with 
much attention and some wonder. 

“If you’re in arnest, you see, my 
lad,” said the Captain, “you're a ob¬ 
ject of clemency, and clemency is the 
brightest jewel in the crown of a 
Bfiton’s head, for which you'll over¬ 
haul the constitution, as laid down in 
RuleJlritannia, and, when found, that 
is the charter as them garden angels 
was a singing of, bo many times over. 
Stand by ! This here proposal o’ you’rn" 
takes me a little aback. And why ? 
Because I holds my own only, you 
understand, in these here waters, and 
haven’t got no consort, and may lie 
don't wish for none. Steady! You 
hailed me first, aloqg of a certain young 
lady, as you was chartered by. Now 
if you and me is to keep one another's 
company at all, that there young 
crectur’s name must never be named nor 
referred to. I don’t know what harm 
mayn’t have been done by naming of it 
too free, afore now, and thereby I 
brings -up short. D’ye make me out 
pretty clear, brother ?” 


“Well, you’ll excuse me, Captain 
Gills,” replied Mr. Toots, “if 1 don’t 
quite follow you sometimes. But upon 
my word 1—it’s a hard thing, Captain 
Gills, not to ho able to mention Miss 
Dombey. I really have got such a 
dreadful load hero !” —Mr. Toots pathe¬ 
tically touched his shirt-front with both 
hands—“that I feel night and day, 
exactly as if somebody was sitting upon 
me." 

“Them,” said the Captain, “is the 
terms I offer. If they ’re hard upon 
you, brother, as mayhap they are, give 
’em ,! wide berth, sheer off, and part 
company cheerily 1” 

“Captain Gills,” returned Mr. Toots, 

“ I hardly know how it is, hut after 
what you told me when I camo here, 
for the first time, I — I feel that I ’d 
rather think about Miss Dombey in 
your society than talk about her in 
almost anybody else’s. Therefore, Cap¬ 
tain Gills, if you ’ll give me the pleasure 
of your acquaintance, I shall ho very 
happy to accept it on your own condi¬ 
tions. I wish to be honourable, Cap¬ 
tain Gills,” said Mr. Toots, holding 
back iris extended iiaml for a moment, 

“ and therefore I am obliged to say 
that I can not help thinking alwut Miss 
Dombey. It’s impossible for me to 
make a promise not to think about 
her.” 

“My lad,” said the Captain, whose 
opinion of Mr. Tdots was much im¬ 
proved by this candid avowal, ‘ • a man’s 
thoughts is like the winds, and nobody 
can’t answer for ’em for certain, any 
length of time together. Is it a treaty 
as to words ?” 

“As to words, Captain Gills,” re¬ 
turned Mr. Toots, “ I think I can bind 
myself.” 

Mr. Toots gave Captain Cuttle his 
hand upon it, then and there; and the 
Captain, with a pleasant and gracious 
i show of condescension, Jrestowed his 
! acquaintance upon him form&liy. Mr. 
j Toots neemed much relieved and glad- 
Ldened by the acquisition, and chuckled 
J rapturously during the remainder of his 
J visit. The Captain, for his part, was 
I not ill pleased to occupy that position , 
I of patronage, and f was exceedingly well 
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satisfied by his own prudence and fore¬ 
sight. 

Bat rich as Captain Cuttle was in the 
latter quality, he received a surprise 
that same evening from a> no less inge¬ 
nuous and simple youth, than Rob the 
Grinder. That artless lad, drinking 
tea at the same tablo, and bending 
meekly over his cup and saucer, having 
taken sidelong observations of his master 
for some time, who was reading the 
newspaper with great difficulty, but 
much dignity, through his glasses, 
broke silence by saying— 

“Oh! 1 beg your-pardon, Captain, 
but you mayn’t be in want of any 
pigeons, may you, Sir ?” 

“No, my lad,” replied the Captain. 

“Because I was wishing to dispose 
of mine, Captain,” said Rob. 

“Aye, aye?” cried the Captain, 
lifting up his bushy eyebrows a little. 

“Yes; I’m going, Captain, if you 
please,” said Rob. 

“Going? Where are you going?” 
asked tho Captain, looking round at 
him over the glasses. 

“ What ? didn’t you know that I was 
going to leave you, Captain V” asked 
Rob, with a sneaking smile. 

The Captain put down the paper, 
took off his spectacles, and brought his 
eyes to bear on the deserter. 

“Oh yes, Captain, I am going to 
give you warning. I thought you’d 
have known that beforehand, perhaps,” 
said Rob, rubbing kis hands, and 
getting up. “ If you could be so good 
as provide yourself soon, Captain, it 
would be a great convenience to me. 
You couldn’t provide yourself by to¬ 
morrow morning, I am afraid, Captain ; 
Couhl you, do you think?” 

“ And you’re,* going to desert your 
colours are you, my lad ?’’ said the 
Captain, after a long examination of his 
face. 

“Oh, it's very hard upon a cove, 
Captain,”-cried the tender Rob, injtfred 
and indignant in a moment, “that he 
can’t give lawful warning, withoutJ 
being frowned at in that way, and 
called a deserter. You haven’t any 
right to call a poor cove names, Cap¬ 
tain. It an’t because I’m a servant 


and you’re a master, that you’re to go 
and libel me. „ What wrong have 1 
done ? Come, Captain, let me know 
what my crime is, will you ?” 

The stricken Grinder wept, add put 
his coat-duff in his eye. ' 

“ Come, Captwin,” cried tho injured 
youth, “give my crime a name ! 
What have I been arid done ? Have I 
stolen any of the property.? Have I 
set tho house a-lire ? If I have, why 
cfcn’t yon give me in charge, and try 
it ? But to take away the character of 
a lad that’s been a good servant to*you, 
because he can’t afford.to stand in his 
own light for your good, what a injury 
it is, and what a bad return for faithful 
service ! This is the way young coves 
is spiled and drove wrong. I wonder 
at you, Captain, I do.” 

All of which the Grinder howled forth 
in a lachrymose whine, and backing 
carefully towards the door. 

“And so you’ve got another berth, 
have you, my lad?” said the Captain, 
eyeing him intently. 

“Yes, Captain, since you put it in 
that shape, I have got another berth,” 
cried Rob, backing more and more; 
“a better berth than I’ve got here, 
and one where I don’t so much as want 
your good word, Captain, which is 
f'ort’natd for me, after ail the dil l 
you’ve throw'd at me,,, because I'm 
poor, and can’t afford to stand in my 
own light for your goptl. Yes, I hdrr 
got another berth ; and if it hasn’t 
| for leaving you unprovided, Captain, 
I’d go to it now, sooner than I’d take 
them names from you, because I’m 
poor, and can’t afford to stand in my 
own light for your good. Why do you 
reproach me for being poor, and not 
standing iu my own light for your good, 

, Captain'? How can you so demean 
yourself? ” 

“ Hook ye here, riiy boy,” replied the 
peaceful Captain, “Don’t you pay out 
no more of them words.” 

“Well, then, don’t you pay in 
no inure of £-our words, Captain,” 1 re¬ 
torted the roused innocent, getting 
louder in his whine, and backing into 
the shop. “I’d sooner you took my 
blood than my character.” 
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“Because,” pursued the Caption 
calmly, “you have ltecnl, may be, of 
such a thing as a rope’s en-’ ” 

“Qli, have I though, Captain?” 
cried tjje taunting Grinder* “No I 
haven’t. I never fyeerd of any such 
a article !” 

“Well,” said the Captain, “it’s my 
belief as you ’ll 'know more about it 
pretty soon, if you don’t keep a bright j 
look-out. I can read your signals, fny 
lad. You may go.” 

“ Oh 1 I may go at once, may I, 
Captain?” cried Rob, exulting in his 
success. “But mind ! 1 never asked 
to go at once, Captain. You are not 
to take away my character again, be¬ 
cause you seud me oil’ of your own ac¬ 
cord. Aud you’re not to stop any of 
my wages, Captain !” 

Ilis employer settled the last point 
by producing the tin canister and telling 
Use Grinder s money out in full upon 
the table. Rob, snivelling and sobbing, 
and grievously wounded in his feelings, 
look up the pieces one by one, with a 
sob and a snivel for each, and tied them 
up separately in knots in his pocket- 
handkerchief ; then he ascended to the 
roof of the house and filled his hat and 
pockets with pigeons; then, came down 
to his bed under the counter a id made 
up his bundle, suiveiling and sobbing 
louder as if fie were cut to the heart 
by old associations; then he whined, 
“Go%l night, Captain. I leave you 
without malice !” and then," going out 
upon the door step, pulled the little 
Midshipman’s nose as a parting indig-« 
nity, and went away down the street I 
grinning triumph. 

The Captain, left to liimself, resumed 
his perusal of the news as if nothing 
unusual or unexpected had taken place, 
aud went reading on with the greatest 
assiduity. But never a word did Cap¬ 
tain Cuttle understand, though he read 
a vast number, for Rob the Grinder 
"was scampering up one column and 
dowp another all through the news¬ 
paper. • ; 

It is doubtful whether tho worthy 
Captain had ever felt himself quite 
abandoned until uow; but now, old Sol 
Gills, Walter, and Heart’s Delight wore ; 


! lost to him indeed, and now Mr. Carter 
. deceived and jeered him cruelly. They 
j were all represented in the false Rob, 
j to whom hp had held forth many a 
j time on the recollections that were 
warm within him ; he had believed in 
the false Rob, and had been glad to 
believe in him; he had made a com¬ 
panion of him as the last of the old 
ship’s company; he had taken the 
command of the little Midshipman with 
him at his right hand; he had meant 
to do his duty by him, and had felt 
almost as kindly towards the boy as if 
they had been shipwrecked and cast 
upon a desert place together. And 
now, that the false Rob had brought 
distrust, treachery, ami meanness into 
the very parlour, which was a kind of 
sacred place, Captain Cuttle- felt as if 
the parlour might have gone down 
next, and not surprised him much by 
its sinking, or given him any very great 
concern. 

Therefore Captain Cuttle read the 
newspaper with profound attention and 
no comprehension, and therefore Cap¬ 
tain Cuttle said nothing whatever about 
i Rob to himself, or admitted to himself 
that ho was thinking about him, or 
would recognise in the most distant 
maimer that Rob had anything to do 
with his feeling as lonely as Robinson 
Crusoe. 

In the same composed, business-like 
| way, the Captain stepped over to 
| Leadenhall Market in the dusk, and 
[ effected an arrangement with a private 
! watchman on duty there, to come and 
put up and take down the shutters of 
the Wooden Midshipman every night 
ami morning. He then willed in at 
the eating-house to diminish by one 
half the daily rations theretofore sup¬ 
plied to the Midshipman, and at the 
public-house to stop the traitor’s beer. 
“My young man,” said the Captain, in 
explanation to the young"lady at the 
bar, “my young man having bettered 
himself, Mias.” Lastly, the Captain 
resolved to take possession of tlie bed 
under the counter, and to turn-in there 
o’ nights instead of up-stairs, as sole 
guardian of the property. 

From this bed (japtaiii Cuttle daily 
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roes thenceforth, and clapped on his 
glazed hat at six o'clock in the morning, 
with the solitary air of Crusoe finishing 
his toilet "with his goat-skin cap ; and 
although his fears of a visitation from 
the savage -tribe, Mac Stinger, were 
somewhat cooled, as similar appre¬ 
hensions on the part of that lone ma¬ 
riner used to be by the lapse of a long 
interval without any symptoms of the 
cannibals, he still observed a regular 
routine of. defensive operations, and 
never encountered a bonnet without 
previous survey from, bis caBtle of re¬ 
treat. In the meantime (during which 
ho received no call from Mr. Toots, 
who wrote to say he was out of town) 
his own voice began to have a strange 
sound in his ears; and he acquired 
such habits of profound meditation 
from much polishing and stowing away 
of the stock, and from much sitting 
behind the counter reading, Or looking 
ont of window, that the red rim made' 
on hia forehead by the hard glazed hat, 
sometimes ached again with excess of 
reflection. 

The year being now aspired, Captain 
Cuttle deemed it expedient to open the 
packet; but as he had always designed 
doing this in tho presence of Bob the 
Grinder, who had brought it to him, 
and as he had an idea that it would bo 
regular and ship-shape to open it in the 
presence of somebody, he was sadly put 
to it for want of a" witness. In tills 
difficulty, he hailed one day with un¬ 
usual delight the announcement in tho 
Shipping Intelligence of the arrival of 
the Cautious Clara, Captain John 
Bunsby, from a coasting voyage; and 
to that philosopher immediately dis¬ 
patched a letter by post, enjoining 
inviolable secrecy as to bit place of 
residence, and requesting to be fa¬ 
voured with an early , visit, in tbe 
evening season. 

Bunsby, who was one of those sages 
who act upon conviction, took tome 
days to get the conviction thoroughly 
into his mind, that he had received a 
letter to this effect.- But when he had 
grappled with the fact, and mastered 
it, he promptly Bent his hoy with the 
message, “ He’s a, coming to-night." J 


Who being instructed to deliver those 
vfcrds and disappear, fulfilled his 
mission like a tarry spirit, charged 
with a my|terious warning. 

The Captain, well pleased to receive 
it, made preparation of pipes a',id rum 
and water, and afWaited his visitor in 
tbe back parlour. At the hour of eight, 
a deep lowing, as of a nautical Bull, 
outside the shop-door, succeeded by the 
knocking of a stick on the panel, an¬ 
nounced to the listening ear of Captain 
Cuttle, that Bunsby was alongside; 
whom he instantly admitted, shaggy 
and loose, and with his stolid mahogany 
visage, as usual, appearing to have no 
consciousness of anything before it, but 
to be attentively observing something 
that was taking place in quite another 
part of the world. 

“Bunsby," said tbe Captain, grasp¬ 
ing him by the hand, “What cheer, 
my lad, what cheer ?” 

“ Shipraet,” replied the voice within 
Bunsby, unaccompanied by any sign oil 
the part of the Commander himself, 
“Hearty, hearty.” 

“Bunsby !” said the Captain, ren¬ 
dering irrepressible homage to his 
genius, ‘ ‘ here you are I a man as can 
give an opinion as is brighter thau 
di’mondji—and give me the lad with 
the tarry trousers as shines to me like 
di'monds bright, for which you’ll over¬ 
haul the Stanfell's Budget, and when 
found make a note. yHere you are) a 
man as gave an opinion in thik here 
very place, that has come true, every 
letter on it,” which the Captain sin¬ 
cerely believed. 

“Aye, aye ?” growled Bunsby. 

“Every letter,” said the Captain. 

“For why?” growled Bunsby, 
looking at his friend for the first time. 

1 ‘ Which way ? If so, why not ? There¬ 
fore.” With these oracular words— 
they seemed almost to make 'the Cap¬ 
tain giddy; they launched him upon 
such a Bea of speculation and conjecture 
—the sage submitted to he helped off 
with his piiot-coat, aud accompanied 
his friend into the hack parlour, where 
bis hand presently alighted on the rum- 
bottle, from which he brewed a stiff 
glass of grog ; and presently afterwards 
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i a pipe, which lie filled, lighted, and 
began to smoke. * 

Captain Cuttle, imitating his visitor 
in the ma tter of these particulars, though 
the*rapt and imperturbable manner of 
the gfeat Commander was &r above bis 
powers, sat in the Opposite corner of the 
fireside, observing him respectfully, and 
as if ho waited for some encouragement 
or expression of curiosity on Bunsby’s 
part which should lead him to Ilia own 
affairs. But as the mahogany philo¬ 
sopher gave no evidence of being sen- 
ti«nt of anything but warmth and 
tobacco, except once, when taking his 
pipe from his lips to make room for his 
glass, he incidentally remarked with 
exceeding grnffness, that his name was 
Jack Bunshy—a declaration that pre¬ 
sented but small opening for conversa¬ 
tion — the Captain bespeaking his 
attention in a short complimentary 
exordium, narrated the whole history 
of Uncle Sol's departure, with the 
change it had produced in his own life 
and fortunes ; and concluded by placing 
the packet on the table. 

After a long pause, Mr. Bunsby 
nodded his head. 

“ Open ?” said the Captain. 

Bunshy nodded again. 

The Captain accordingly broke the 
seal, and disclosed to view {wo folded 
papers, of which he severally read the 
indorsements, thus : “ Bast Will ami 
Testament of Salomon Gills.” “Letter 
for Red CuttlC” 

Bunsby, with his eye on the coast of 
Greenland, seemed to listen for the 
contents. The Captain therefore hem¬ 
med to clear his throat, and read the 
letter aloud. 

‘ ‘ ‘ My dear Ned Cuttle. When I 

left home for the West Indies’ ”- 

Here the Captain stopped, and looked 
hard at Bunsby, who looked fixedly at 
the coast of Greenland. 

— “ ‘in forlorn search of intelligence 
of my dear boy, I knew that if yon 
were acquainted' with my design, you 
wituld thwart it, or accompany me ; t 
and therefore I kept it secret. If you 
ever read this letter, Ned, I am likely 
tn he ih»ad. You will easily forgive an 
old friend’s folly then, and will feel for 


the restlessness and uncertainty in 
which he wandered away on such a 
wild voyage. So no more of that. 1 
have little hope that my poor hoy will 
ever read Mese words, or gladden your 
eyes with the eight of his frank faos 
any more.’ No, no ; no more,” said 
Captain Cuttle, sorrowfully meditatine; 
“ no more. There he lays, all his 
days—” 

Mr. Bunsby, who had a musical ear, 
suddenly bellowed, “ In the Bays of 
Biscay, 0 ! ” which so affected the 
good Captain, as an appropriate tribute 
to departed worth, that he shook him 
by the hand in acknowledgment, and 
wiis fain to wipe his eyes. 

“Well, well!” said the Captain 
with a sigh, as the Lament of Bunsby 
ceased to ring and vibrate in the sky¬ 
light. “Affliction sore, long time he 
bore, and let us overhaul the wollume, 
and there find it.” 

“ Physicians,” observed Bunsby, 
“ was in vain.” 

“Aye, aye, to he sure,” said the 
Captain, “what’s the good o’ them in 
two or three hundred fathoms o’water!” 
Then, returning to the letter, he read 
on :—But if he should he by, when 
it is opened; ’ ” the Captain involun¬ 
tarily looked round, and shook bis head; 
“ ‘ or should know of it at any other 
time ; ’ ” the Oaptaiu shook his head 
again ; “ ‘ my blessing on him I In 
case the accompanying paper is not 
legally written, it matters very little, 
for there is jio one interested but you 
and he, and my plain wish is, that if 
be is liying he should have what little 
there may be, and if (as I fear) other¬ 
wise, that yon should have it, Ned. 
You will respect my wish, I know. 
God bless you for it, and for all your 
friendliness besides, to Solomon Gills.’ 
Bunsby I” said the Captain, appealing 
to him solemnly, “ what do yon make 
of this ? There you sit,-a man as has 
had his head broke from infancy up- 
'ards, and has got a new opinion into 
it at every seam as has been opened. 
Now, what do you make o’ this ?” 

“If so be,” returned Bunshy, with 
unusual promptitude, ‘ 1 as he’s dead,* 
my opinion is hq won’t eome back no 
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more. If so lie as he ’a alive, my 
opinion is lie " ill. Do I say lie will ? 
No. Why not ? Because the hearings 
of this obserwation lays in the appli¬ 
cation on it.” 

“ Bunshy 1 ” said Captain Cuttle, who 
would seem to have estimated the value 
of his distinguished friend’s opinions in 
proportion to the immensity of the diffi¬ 
culty he experienced in making any¬ 
thing out of them; “Bunshy,” said 
the Captain, quite confounded by admi¬ 
ration, “you curry n weight of mind 
easy, as would swamp ono of my ton¬ 
nage boou. But in regtel o’ this hSre 
will, I don’t mean to take no steps 
towards the property—Lord forbid !— 
except to keep it for a more l'ightfnl 
owner ; and 1 hope yet as the rightful 
owner, Sol Sills, is living and'll come 
hack, strange as it is that he ain’t for¬ 
warded no dispatches. Now, wlmt is 
your opinion, Bunshy, as to stowing of 
these hero papers away again, and mark¬ 
ing outside as they was opened, such a 
day, in presence of John Bunshy and 
Bd’ard Cuttle ? ” 

Bunshy, descrying no objection, on 
the coast of Greenland or elsewhere, 
to this proposal, it was carried into 
execution ; and that great lann, bring¬ 
ing his eye into the present for a 
moment, affixed Ids sign-manual to the 
cover, totally abstaining, with charac¬ 
teristic modesty, from the use of capital 
letters. Captain Cuttle, having at¬ 
tached his own left-handed signature, 
and locked up the packet in the iron 
safe, entreated his guest to mix another 
glass and smoke another pipe; and 
doing the like himself, foil a musing 
over the fire on the possible fortunes of 
the poor old Instrument-maker. 

And now a surprise occurred, so over¬ 
whelming and terrific that Captain 
Cuttle, unsupported by the presence 
of Bunshy, must have sunk beneath 
it, and been a- lost man from that fatal 
hour. 

How the Captain, even in the satis¬ 
faction of admitting such a guest, could 
have only shut the door, and not locked 
it, of which negligence he was un- 
• doubtedly guilty, is one of those ques¬ 
tions that must for ever remain mere 


points of speculation, or vague charges 
against destiny But by that unlocked 
door, at this quiet moment, did the fell 
Mac Sting(r dash into the parjour, 
bringing A jexander Mac Stinger jri her 
parental arms, and confusion and ven¬ 
geance (not to mention Juliana Mae 
Stinger, and the sweet child’s brother, 
Charles Mac Stinger, popularly known 
about the scenes of his youthful sports, 
as ffhowley) in her train. She came so 
swiftly and so silently, like a rushing 
dr from the neighbourhood of the, East 
ndia Docks, that Captain Cuttle Wild 
himself in the very act of sitting look- 
ng at her, before the calm face with 
which he had been meditating, changed 
to one of horror and dismay. 

But, the moment Captain Cuttle un¬ 
derstood the full extent of his misfor¬ 
tune, self-preservation dictated an at¬ 
tempt fit flight. Dueling at the little 
door which opened from tin- parlour on 
the steep little range of cellar-steps, 
the Captain made a rush, head-foremost,, 
at the latter, like a man indifferent to 
bruises and contusions, who only sought 
to hide himself in the bowels of the 
earth. In this gallant effort lie would 
probably have succeeded, but. for the 
affectionate dispositions of Juliana and 
Ohowley, who pinning him by the legs 
—one of those dear children holding on 
to each—claimed him as their friend, 
with lamentable cries. In the mean 
time, Mrs. Mac Stiugur who ivver 
entered u|>on any action of importance 
without previously inverting Alexander 
Mac Stinger, to bring him within the. 
range of a brisk battery of slaps, and 
then sitting him down to cool as the 
reader first beheld him, performed that 
solemn rite, as if on this occasion it 
were a sacrifice to the Fnries; and 
having deposited the victim on the 
floor, made at the Captain with a 
strength of purpose that appeared t<> 
threaten scratches to the interposing 
Bunshy. 

The, cries of the two elder Ma<’ 
['Stingers, and file wailing of young Alex¬ 
ander, who may he said to have passed 
a piebald childhood, forasmuch as he 
was black in the face during one half 
of that fairy period of existence, com- 
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bined to make this visitation the more 
awful. But when silence reigned again, 
and the Captain, in a vio ent perspira¬ 
tion, stood meekly look ng at Mrs. 
Mae Stinger, its terrors were at their 
height. * 

“ Oh, Cap’en 0agile, Cap’en Cuttle ! ” 
said Mrs. Mac Stinger, making her chin 
rigid, and shaking it in unison with 
what, hat. for the weakness of lier sex, 
might he described' as her fist. “Oh, 
Oap'en Cuttle, Cap’en Cuttle, do* you 
dare to look mo in tho face, and not he 
attack down in the berth ! ” 

The Captain, who looked anything but 
daring, feebly muttered“Stand by!” 

“Oli I was a weak and trusting Fool 
when I took you under my roof, Oap’en 
(kittle, I was ! ” cried Mrs. Mac Stinger. 
“ To think of the benefits I’ye showered 
on that, man, and the way in which 1 
brought iny children up to love and 
/lonour him as if he was a father to 
’em, when there an’t a ’ousekoeper, no 
nor a lodger in our street, don’t know 
that I lost money by that man, and by 
his guzzlings and his muzzlings”— Mrs. 
Mac Stinger used the last word for the 
joint sake of alliteration and aggravation, 
rather than for the expression of any 
idea—“and when they crie.hout one and 
all, shame upon him for putting upon an 
industrious woman, up early and late 
for the good of her young family, ami 
.keeping her poor place so clean that a 
individual miqht have ate his dinner, 
yes, mid his* tea too, if he was so dis¬ 
posed, off any one of the floors or stairs, 
in spits of all his puzzlings and his 
muzzlings, such was the ears and paihs 
bestowed upon him ! ” 

Mrs. Mac Stinger stopped to fetch 
her breath; and her face flushed with 
triumph in this second happy introduc¬ 
tion of Captain Cuttle’s muzzlings. 

“And he runs awa-a-a-ay ! ” cried 
Mrs. Mac Stinger, with a lengthening- 
ont of the last syllable that made the 
unfortunate Captain regard himself as 
the meanest of men; “and keeps away 
a twelvemonth! From a woman.! 
Sitch is his conscience ! He hasn’t the 
courage to meet her hi-i-i-igh ; ” long 
syllable again ; “but steals away, like 
a felion. 'Why, if that baby of mine,” 


| said Mrs. Mac Stinger, wi th sudden ra¬ 
pidity, “was to offer to go and steal 
away, I’d do my duty as a mother by 
him, till he was covered with wales !” 

The young Alexander, interpreting 
this into a positive promise, to bo 
shortly redeemed, tumbled over with 
fear and grief, and lay upon the floor, 
exhibiting the soles of his shoes and 
making such a deafening outcry, that 
Mrs. Mac Stinger found it necessary to 
take him up in her arms, where she 
quieted him, ever and anon, as ho 
broke out again, by a shake that seemed 
enough to loosen his teeth. 

“A pretty sort of a man is Cap’en_ 
Cuttle," mid Mrs. Mac Stinger, with 
a sharp stress on tho first syllable of 
the Captain's name, “to take on for— 
and to lose sleep for—and to faint along 
of—and to think dead forsooth—and 
to go up and down the blessed town 
like a mad woman, asking questions 
after ! Oh, a pretty sort of a man ! 
Ha ha iia ha I He’s worth all that 
trouble and distress of mind, and much 
more. That's nothing, bless you 1 Ha 
ho, ha ha ! Cap’en Cuttle,” said Mrs. 
Mac Stinger, with severe re-action in 
her voice and manner, “I wish tu 
know if you ’re a-coming home.” 

The frightened Captain looked into 
his hat, aij.if he saw nothing for it bnt 
to put it on, and give himself up. 

“Cap’en Cuttle," repeated Mrs. Mae 
Stinger, in the jame determined man¬ 
ner, “I wish to know if you ’re a-com- 
ing home, Sir.” 

The Captain seemed quite ready to 
go, hut faintly suggested something to 
the effect of “not making so much 
noise about it.” 

“Aye, aye, aye,” said Bunsby, in 
a soothing tone. “Awnst, my lass, 
awast!” 

‘And who may tod be, if you 
please ! ” retorted Mrs. Mac Stinger, 
with chaste loftiness. “Did you ever 
lodge at Number Nino, ‘Brig Place, 
Sir1 My memory may be bad, but not 
with me, I think. There wa* a MrB. 
Jollson lived at Number Nine before 
me, and perhaps you ’re mistaking me 
for her. That is my only ways of ac¬ 
counting for yoqr familiarity, Sir.” ’ 
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“Come, come, my lam, avast, j 
awast! ” said Bunsby. 

Captain Cuttle could hardly believe 
it, even of this great man, though he 
saw it done with his waking .eyes ; but 
Bunsby, advancing boldly, put bis 
shaggy blue am round Mrs. Mae 
Stinger, and bo softened ber by his 
magic way of doing it, and by these 
few words—he said no more—that she 
melted into tears, after looking upon 
him for a few moments, and observed 
that a child might conquer lira- now, 
she was so low in her courage. 

Speechless and utterly amazed, the 
Captain saw him gradually persuade 
this inexorable woman into the shop, 
return for rum and water and a candle, 
take them to her, and pacify her with¬ 
out appearing to utter one word. Pre¬ 
sently he looked in with his pilot-coat 
on, and said, “ Cuttle, 1 ’m a-going to 
act as convoy home; ” and Captain 
Cuttle, more to his confusion than if he 
had been put in irons himself, for safe 
transport to Brig Place, saw tko family 
pacifically filing off, with Mrs. Mac 
Stinger at their head. He had scarcely 
time to take down his canister, and 
stealthily convey some money into the 
hands of Juliana Mac Stinger, his 
former favourite, and Chowley, who 
had the claim upon him that lie was 
naturally of a maritime billld, before 
the Midshipman was abandoned by 
them all; and Bunsby,. whispering that 
he'd carry on smart, and hail Ned 
Cuttle Rgain before he went aboard, 
shut the door upon himself as the last 
member of the party. 

Some uneasy ideas that he must lie 
walking in bis sleep, or that he had 
been troubled with phantoms, and not 
a family of flesh and blood, besat the 
Captain at first, when he went back to 
the little parlour, and found himself 
atone. Illimitable faith in,-and im- 
meaeurable^adnurati .hi oq the Com¬ 
mander .dRnhe Cautions Clara, suc¬ 
ceeded, .rap'threw the Captain into a 
wondejpffprance. 

Stilif'as lime wore on, and Bunsby 
failed to reappear, the Captain began 
to entortain uncomfortable doubts of 
.•toother kind. WJpther Bunsby had 


been artfully decoyed to Brig Place, and 
was there detained in safe custody as 
hostage for his friend ; in which case 
it would become the Captain, as a 
man of honour, to release him, by the 
sacrifice of ibis own liberty. Whether 
he had been attacked and defeated by 
Mrs. Mac Stinger, aud was ashamed to 
show himself after his discomfiture. 
Whether Mrs. Mac Stinger, thinking 
better of it, in the "uncertainty of her 
temper, had turned back to board the 
Midshipman again, and Bunsby, pre¬ 
tending to conduct her by a short cut, 
was endeavouring to lose the family 
amid the wilds and savage places of the 
city. Above all, what it would behove 
him, Captain Cuttle, to do, in ease of 
his hearing no more, either of the Mac 
Stingers or of Bunsby, which, in these 
wonderful and unforeseen conjunctions 
of events, might possibly happen. 

He debated all this until he was 
tired; and still no Bunsby. He made 
up bis bed under the counter, all ready 
for turning in; and still no Bunsby. 
At length, when the Captain had given 
him up, for that night, at least, ami 
had begun to undress, the sound of 
approucliing wheels was heard, and, 
stopping at the door, was succeeded by 
Bunsby’s hail. 

The Captain trembled to think that 
Mrs. Mac Stinger was not to be got rid of, 
aud had beeu brought back ,in a coach. 

But no. Bunsby was accompanied 
by nothing but a large'',.ox, which' he 
hauled into" the shop with his own 
hands, and as soon as he had hauled in, 
s»t upon. Captain Cuttle knew it foi 
tho chest he had left at Mrs. Mac 
Stinger’s house, and looking, candle in 
hand, at Bunsby more attentively, be¬ 
lieved that lie was three sheets in the 
wind, or, in plain words, drunk. It 
was difficult, however, to be sure of 
this ; the Commander having no trace 
of expression iu his face when sober. 

“Cuttle,” said the Commander, 
getting off the chest, and opening the 
lid, “ are these here your traps > ” 
c Captain (.'utile looked in aud identi¬ 
fied his property. 

“Done pretiy taut and trim, hey 
|8kipmet?” said Bunsby. 
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The grateful and bewildered Captain 
grasped him by the hand, and was 
launching into a reply'expressive of his 
astonished feelings, when Bunsby dis¬ 
engaged himself by a jerk of his wrist, 
and seerped to make an effort to wink 
with his revolving eye, the only effect 
of which attempt, in his condition, was 
nearly to overbalance him. He then 
abruptly opened the door, and shot 
away to rejoin the Cautious Clara with 
all speed—supposed to be his invariable 
custom, whenever he considered he had 
made a point. 

As, it was not his humour to be 
often sought, Captain Cuttle decided 
not to go or send to him next day, or 
until he should make his gracious plea¬ 
sure known in such wise, or failing that, 
until some little time should have 
elapsed. The Captain, therefore, re¬ 
newed his solitary life next morning, and 
thought profoundly, many mornings, 
noons, and nights, of old Sol Gills, and 
Uunsby’s sentiments concerning him, 


and the hopes there were of his return. 
Much of such thinking strengthened 
Captain Cuttle’s hopes; and ho hu¬ 
moured them and himself by watching 
for the Instrument-Maker at the door 
as ho ventured to do now, iu his 
strange liberty—and setting his chair 
iu its place, and arranging the little 
parlour as it used to be, in case he 
should come home unexpectedly. He 
likewise, iu his thoughtfulness, took 
down a certain little miniature of Wal¬ 
ter as a schoolboy, from its accustomed 
nail, lest it should shock the old man 
ou his return. .The Captain had his 
preseutiments, too, sometimes, that he 
would come on suoh a day ; and one 
particular Sunday, even ordered u 
double allowance of dinner, be was so 
Banguine. But come, old Solomon did 
not; and still the neighbours noticed 
how the seafaring man in the glazed 
hat, stood at the shop door of an even • 
ing, looking up and down the street. 


CHAPTER XL. 

DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 


It was not in the nature of things 
that a man of Mr. Dombey’s mood, 
opposed to such a spirit as he 
had r<*ised arc .ft himself, should be 
softoued in the imperious asperity of 
his temper; or that the cold hard 
armour of pride in which lie lived 
encased, should be made more flexible 
by constant collision with haughty 
scorn and defiance. It is the curse of 
such a nature—it is a main part of the 
heavy retribution on itself it bears 
within itself—that while deference and 
concession swell its evil qualities, ami 
are lire food it grows upon, resistance, 
and a questioning of its exacting claims, 
foster it too, no less. The evil that is 
in iU finds equally its means of growth 
and propagation iu opposites. It draws j 
support and life from sweets and j 
hitters; bowed down before, or uu-1 
acknowledged, it still enslaves the I 


breast in which it has its throne ; and, 
worshipped or rejected, is as hard a 
master as the Devil In dark fables. 

Towards his first wife, Mr. Dombey, in 
his cold and lofty arrogance, had borne 
himself like (tie removed Being he 
■ almost conceived himself to Vie. 
He had Men "Mr. Dombey” with her 
when she first saw him, and lie was 
“Mr. Dombey” when she died. He 
had asserted his greatness during their 
whole married life, and she had meekly 
recognised it. He had kept his dis¬ 
tant seat of state on the top of his 
throne, and she her humble station on 
its lowest step ; and much 'good it had 
done him, so to live in solitary bondage 
to his one idea. He had imagined that 
the proud character of his second wife 
would have been added to hia own— 
would have merged into if, nod exalted 
his gTeatnesa. He had pictured hiluaelf 
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haughtier than ever, with Edith’s j 
haughtiness subservient to his. lie j 
had never entertained tlic possibility of 
its arraying itself against him. And 
now, when he found it fusing in bis 
path at every step and turn of his daily 
life, fixing its cold, defiant, and con¬ 
temptuous faco upon him, this pride of 
his, instead of withering, or hanging 
down its head beneath the shock, put 
forth new shoots, became more concen¬ 
trated and intense, more gloomy, sullen, 
irksome, and unyielding, than it had 
over been before. 

Who wears such armour, too,,hears 
with him ever another heavy retribu¬ 
tion. It is of proof against conciliation, 
love, and confidence ; against all gentle 
sympathy from without, all trust, all 
tenderness, all Roft emotion ; hut to 
deep stabs in the self-love, it is as 
vulnerable as the hare breast to steel: 
and such tormenting festers rankle 
there, ns follow on no other wounds, 
no, though dealt with the mailed hand 
of rride itself; on weaker pride, dis¬ 
armed and thrown down. 

finch wounds were his. He felt 
them sharply, in the solitude of his old 
rooms ; whither he now began often to 
retire again, and pass long solitary 
hours. It seemed his fate to he ever 
proud arid powerful; over humbled and 
powerless where he would be most 
strong. Who seemed fated to work 
out that doom ? 

Who ? Who -was it who could win 
his wife as she had won his hoy ! Who 
was it who had showii him that new 
victory, as he sat in the dark corner ! 
Who was it whose least word did what 
his utmost means could not ? Who 


able night of his return home with 
his Bride, occasionally hung about her 
still. He knew now that she wa/t 
beautiful; he did not dispute that sin? 
was graceful and winning, and that ir. 
the bright dawn of her womanhood she 
had come upon him, a surprise. But 
lie turned even this against her. In 
his sullen and unwholesome brooding, 
the unhappy man, with a dull per¬ 
ception of his.alieaation from all hearts, 
aSid a vague yearning for what ho had 
all his life repelled, made a distorted 
picture of his rights and wrongs* and 
justified himself with it against her. 
The worthier she promised to he of him, 
the greater claim lie was disposed to 
ante-date upon her duty and submission. 
When had she ever shown him duty and 
j submission'{ Did she grace his life— 
or Edith’s ? Had her attractions been 
manifested first to him—or Edith V 
Why, he and she had never been, 
from her birth, like father and child 
They had always been estranged. Siu 
had crossed him every way and every¬ 
where. She was leagued against him 
now. Her very beauty softened 
natures that were obdurate to him, 
and insulted him with au unnatural 
triumph. 

I It may have been that in all this 
there were mutterings of an awakened 
feeling in his breast, however selfishly 
aroused by his position of disadvantage, 
in comparison with what slue might 
have made his life. s 'dlut ho jileneod 
the distant thunder with the rolling of 
his sea of pride. Ho would bear 
nothing hut bis pride. And in his 
pride, a heap of inconsistency, aiuxl^ 
misery, and self-inflicted torment, he 


was it who, unaided by his love, re- hated her. 

gard or notice, thrived and grow beau- To the moody, stubborn, sullen du¬ 
tiful when those so aided died ! Who mon, that possessed him, his wife 
could if be, but the same child at whom | opposed her different pride in its full 
he had often glanced uneasily in her force. They never could have led a 
motherless infancy, with a kind of, happy life together ; but nothing could 
dread, lest he might eeine to hate her ;; have made it more unhappy, than the 
and of whom his foreboding was ful-! wilful and determined warfare of such 
filled, for he nm bateher in his heart. [ elements. , His pride was set upon 
Yes, and he *g*ifSd have it hatred, maintaining bis magnificent supremacy, 
and he made it hatred, though some' and forcing recognition of it from her. 
sparkles of the tight in which she had She would have been racked to death, 
appeared before him on the memor- and turned but her haughty glance of 
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calm inflexible disdain upon him, to 
the last. Such recognition from Edith! 
He little knew through what* a storm 
and struggle she had been driven on¬ 
ward *o the crowning honour of his 
hand. He little knew how rfuch she 
thought she had conceded, when she 
suffered him to call her wife. 

Mr. Dombey was resolved to show 
her that ho .was supreme. There must 
be no will but his. Yroud he desired 
that she should lie, but she must oe 
proud for, not against him. As he sat 
alone* hardening, he would often hear 
her go*out aud come home, treading the 
round of London life with no more 
heed of his liking or disliking, pleasure 
or displeasure, than if he had been her 
groom. Her cold supreme indifference 
— his own unquestioned attribute 
usurped—stung, him more than any 
other kind of treatment could have 
done; and he determined to tend her 
tu his magnificent and stately will. 

lie had been lung communing with 
these thoughts, when one night he 
sought her in her own apartment, after 
he had heard her return home late. 
She was alone, in her brilliant dross, 
and had hut that moment come from 
her mother’s room. Her face was, 
melancholy and pensive, when he came 
upon her; but it marked him at the 1 
door ; for, glancing at the mirror before ] 
it, he saw immediately, as in a picture- 
franie, the knitted brow, and darkened 
beauty That he k'ffew so well. 

“Mrs. Dombey,” ho said, entering, 

“ 1 must beg leave to have a few words 
with you.” 

“ To-morrow,” she replied. 

' ‘ There is no time like the present, 
-Madam,” he returned. “You mis¬ 
take your position. I am used to 
choose ray own times; not to have 
them chosen for mo. I think you 
scarcely understand who and what I 
am, Mrs. Dombey.” 

“I think,” Bhc answered, “that I 
understand you very welL” 

Shiflooked upon him as ske said so, 
and folding her white arms, sparkling 
with gold and gems, upon her swelling 
breast, turned away her eyes. 

If Bhe had been less handsome, and 


less stately in her cold composure, she 
might not have had the power of im¬ 
pressing him with the sense of dis¬ 
advantage that penetrated through his 
utmost pride.'’ But sho had the power, 
and he felt it keenly. He glanced 
round the room : saw how the splendid 
moans of personal adornment, aud tho 
luxuries of dress, were scattered here 
and there, and disregarded; not in 
mere caprice and carelessness (or so he 
thought), but in a stedfaat, haughty 
disregard of costly things : and felt it 
more ami more. Chaplets of flowers, 
plumes of feathers?, jewels, laces, silks 
and satins; look where ho would, he 
saw riches, despised, jifmred out, and 
made of no account. The very dia- 
! monds—a marriage gift—that rose and 
fell impatiently upon her bosom, seemed 
j to pant to break the chain that clasped 
1 them round her neck, and roll down on 
the floor where sho might tread upon 
them. 

He felt his disadvantage, and ho 
showed it. Solemn and strange among 
this wealth of colour and voluptuous 
glitter, strange aud constrained tow ards 
I its haughty mistress, whose repellant 
j beauty it repeated, and presented all 
around him, as in so many fragments 
of a mirror, he was conscious of em¬ 
barrassment and awkwardness. No¬ 
thing that ministered to her disdainful 
self-possessiou could fail to gall him. 
Galled aud irritated with himself, ho 
sat down, and went on iu no improved 
humour : 

“Mrs. Dombey, it is very necessary 
that there should be soma understand¬ 
ing arrived at between us. Your con¬ 
duct does not please me, Madam.” 

1 She merely glanced at him again, and 
again averted her eyes; hut she might 
have spoken f6r an hour, and expressed 
less. 

I repeat, Mrs. Dombey, does not 
please me. I have already taken occa¬ 
sion to request that it may be corrected. 
I now insist upon it.” 
j .“ You chose a fitting occasion for 
your first remonstrance, Sir, and you 
adopt a fitting manner, and a fitting 
word for your second. You insist! 
To me I" 
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“Madam," said Mr. Dombey, with ■ 
to most offensive air of state, “ I 
have mlule you my wife. You bear 
»y name. You are associated with 
aoy position and ray deputation. I 
will not Bay that the world in general 
raay be disposed to think you honoured 
by that association ; but I will say that 
l am accustomed to ‘insist,’ to my 
connections and dependents.” 

“Which may yon be pleased to con¬ 
sider me S ” she asked. 

“ Possibly I may think that my wife 
should partake—or does partake, and 
cannot help herself—of both oliafheters, 
Mrs. Dombey.” , 

She bent her eyes upon him steadily, 
and sot her trembling lips. He saw 
hor bosom throb, and saw her face 
flush and turn white. All this he 
could know, and did : but he could 
not know that one word was whisper¬ 
ing in the deep' recesses of her heart, 
to keep her quiet; and that the word 
was Florence. 

Blind idiot, rushing to a precipice ! 
He thought she stood in awe of him 1 

“You are too expensive, Madam,” 
said Mr. Dombey. “You are extra¬ 
vagant. You waste a great deal of 
money—or what would be a great deal 
in the pockets of most gentlemen—in 
cultivating a kind of -society that is 
useless to me, and, indeed, that upon 
the whole is disagreeable to me. I 
have to insist upon a total change in 
all these respects. I know that in the 
novelty of possessing a tithe of such 
means as Fortune has placed at your 
disposal, ladies are apt to run into' a 
sudden extreme. There has been more 
than enough of that extreme. I bog 
shat Mrs. Granger’s very different ex¬ 
periences may now come to the instruc¬ 
tion of Mrs, Dombey.” 

Still the fixed look, the trembling 
lips, the throbbing breast, the face 
now crimson and now white; and still 
the deep whisper Florence, . Florence, 
speaking to her in the beating of her 
heart. w jigo 

His insolence of saHi-impertanee di¬ 
lated as ha saw this alteration in her. 
Swollen no loss by hot. past scorn of 
him, and his so recent feeling of disad¬ 


vantage, than by her present submis¬ 
sion (as he tool; it to be), it became too 
mighty for his breast, and burst all 
bounds. Why, who conld long resist 
his lofty will and pleasure 1 lie had 
resolved to conquer her, and took here! 

“You will further please, Madam,” 
Baid Mr. Dombey, in a tone of sove¬ 
reign command, “to understand dis¬ 
tinctly, that I. am to be deferred to and 
obeyed. That f must have a positive 
show and confession of deference before 
the world, Madam. I am used to this. 
X require it as my right. In short I 
will have it. I consider it no unrea¬ 
sonable return for the worldly advance¬ 
ment that has ' befallen you ; and I 
believe nobody will be surprised, either 
at its being required from you, or at 
your making it.—To Me—To Me 1” he 
added, with 'emphasis. 

No word from her. No change in 
her. Her eyes upon him. 

“ I have learnt from your mother, 
Mi's. Dombey,” said Mr. Dombey, with 
magisterial impoxtance, “what no doubt 
you know, namely, that Brighton is 
recommended for her health. Mr. 
Carker bos been so good-” 

She changed suddenly. Her face 
and Bosom glowed as if the red light ol 
an angry sunset had been flung upon 
them. Not unobservant of the change, 
and putting his own interpretation upon 
it, Mr. Dombey resumed : 

“Mr. Carker has teen so ^ood as t 
go down and secure arouse there, for: 
time. On the return of the establish 
meat to London, I shall take such step 
for its better management as I cousidc 
necessary. One of these, will be fh 
engagement at Brighton (if it is to 1» 
effected), of a very respectable reduce* 
person there, a Mrs. Pipchin, former!, 
employed in a situation of tnxst in in 
family, to act as housekeeper. A 
establishment like this, presided ovc 
but nominally, Mrs. Dombey, require 
a competent head.” 

She had changed her attitude befor 
he arrival at these words, and now sc 
—still looking at him fixedly—tumin 
a bracelet round and round upon he 
arm; not winding it about with a light 
womanly touch, but pressing and draj 
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•j]ng it over the smooth skin, until the 
white limb showed a ban of red. 

“1 observed,” said Mr. Dombey— 
■‘and this concludes what l deem it 
ueeessafy to say to you at present, Mrs. 
Dombey—I observed a niometit ago, 
Madam, tlxat my (illusion to Mr. darker 
was received in a peculiar manner. On 
the occasion of my happening to point 
out to you, before that confidential 
agent, tine objection I had to yqur mode 
of receiving my visitors, you were 
pleased to object to his presence. You 
will btive to get the better of that ob¬ 
jection,' Madam, and to accustom your¬ 
self to it very probably on many similar 
occasions ; unless you adopt the remedy { 
which is in your own hands, of giving 
me no cause of complaint. Mr. Carker,” 
said Mr. Dombey, wbo, after the emo¬ 
tion he had just seen, set great store 
by this means of reducing his proud 
wife, and who was perhaps sufficiently 
willing to exhibit his power to that 
gentleman in a now and triumphant 
aspect, “Mr. Carker being in my con¬ 
fidence, Mrs. Dombey, may very well 
bo in yours to such an extent. I hope, 
Mrs. Dombey,” be continued, after a 
few moments, during which, in his 
increasing haughtiness, ho had im- j 
proved on his idea, ‘ 1 1 may not find 
it necessary ever to intrust, Mr. darker 
with any message of objection or remon¬ 
strance to you ; but as it would be de¬ 
rogatory to my position and reputation 
to be frequently ooldiug trivial disputes 
with a lady upon whom I have conferred 
the highest distinction that it is in my 
power to bestow, I shall not scruple to 
avail myself of his services if I see occa¬ 
sion.” 

“ And now,” he thought, rising in 
bis moral magnificence, and rising a 
stiller and more impenetrable man than 
ever, ‘ ‘ she knows me and my resolu¬ 
tion.” 

flic hand that had so pressed the 
bracelet was laid beavilyupon her breast, 
but she looked at him still, will) an un¬ 
altered face, and said in a low voice : 

“Wait 1 For God’s sake 1 I must 
speak to yon.” 

Why did she not, and what was the 
mward struggle that rendered her inca¬ 


pable of doing so, for minutes, while, 
in the strong constraint she put upon 
her face, it was as fixed as any statue’s 
—looking upon him with neither yield¬ 
ing nor unyielding, liking nor hatred, 
pride nor- humility: nothing but a 
searching gaze. 

“ Did I ever tempt yon to seek my 
hand i Did X ever use any art to wiu 
you ? Was I ever more conciliating to 
you when you pursued me, than I have 
been since our marriage ? Was I ever 
other to you than X am ?” 

“ It is wholly unnecessary, Madam,” 
said Sir. Dombey, “ to enter upon such 
discussions.” 

‘ ‘ Did you think I loved you 1 Did 
you know I did not ( Did you ever 
care, Man ! for my heart, or propose 
to yourself to win the worthless tiling ? 
Was there any poor pretence of any in 
our bargain 1 Upon your side, or on 
mine!” 

“These questions,” said Mr. Dom¬ 
bey, ‘ 1 are all wide of the purpose, 
Madam.” 

She moved between him and the door 
to prevent his going away, aud drawing 
her majestic figure to its height, looked 
steadily upon him still. 

“You answer each of them. You 
answer me before I speak, I see. How 
can you help *t; you who know the 
miserable truth as well as I ! Now, 
tell me. If I loved you to devotion, 
could I do more thhn render up my 
wholo will aud being to you, as you 
have just demanded ? If my heart 
were pure and ali untried, and you its 
idol, could, yon ask more ; could you 
have more 

“Possibly not, Madam,” he returned 
coolly. 

“You know how different I am. 
You see me looking on you now, and 
you can read the warmth of passion for 
ydu^that is breathing in my face.” Not 
1 a curl of the proud lip, not a flash of 
i the dark eye, nothing but the same 
1 intent and searching look, accompanied 
I these words. “ You know my general 
history. You have spoken of my mo¬ 
ther. Do you think you oan degrade, 
or bend or break, me to submission and 
obedience f” 

z 2 
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Mr. Dombey smiled, as he might 
have smiled at au inquiry whether lie 
thought he could raise ten thousand 
pounds. 

“If there isunything'uuusual here,” 
she said, with a slight motion of her 
hand before her brow, which did not 
for a moment flinch from its iinmovo- j 
able and otherwise expressionless gaze, 
“as 1 know there are unusual feelings 
hero,” raising the hand fihe pressed 
upon her bosom, and heavily returning 
it, “consider that there is no common 
moaning in the appeal 1 am going to 
make you. Yes, ‘for I am gbing ; ” 
she said it as ip, prompt reply to some¬ 
thing in bis face ; “to appeal to you.” 

Mr. Dombey, with a slightly con¬ 
descending bend of his chin that 
rustled and crackled his stiff cravat, 
sat down on a sofa that was near him, 
to hear the appeal. 

‘ ‘ If you can believe that I am of 
such a nature now,”—he fancied he 
saw tears glistening in her eyes, and he 
thought, complacently, that ho had 
forced them from her, though none fell 
on her cheek, and she regarded him as 
steadily as ever,—“as would make! 
what I now say almost incredible to 
myself, said to any man who had j 
become my husband, but, above ail, 
said to you, you may, -perhaps, attach 
the greater weight to it. In the dark 
end to which we are tending, find may 
come, we shall "not involve ourselves 
alone, (that might not lie much) but 
otliers.” 

Others! He knew at whom that 
word pointed, and frowned, heavily. 

11 1 speak to you for tho sake of 
others. Also your own sake ; and for 
mine. Since our marriage, you have 
been arrogant to me ; and I have repaid 
you in told. You have shown to me 
and every one around us, every day and 
hour, that you think I am graced and 
distinguished by your alliance. 1 do 
not think so, and have shown that too. 
It seems you do not understand, or (so 
far as your power can go) intend that 
each of us shall take a separate course ; 
and you expect from me instead, a 
homage you will net# have.” 

Although her face was still the same. 


there was emphatic confirmation of this 
1 ‘ Never ” in the very breath she drew. 

‘ ‘ I feel no tenderness towards you ; 
that you know. You would care 
nothing for it, if I did or dbuld. I 
know as well that you feel mine towards 
me. But we ale linked together ; and 
in the knot that ties us, as 1 have said, 
others are bound up. We must both 
die ; we are both connected with the 
dead already, each by a little child, 
bet us forbear.” 

Mr. Dombey took a long respiration, 
as if he would have said, Oh ! Was this 
all! 

“ There is no wealth,” she went on, 
turning paler as she watched him, 
while her eyes grew yet more lustrous 
in their earnestness, “that could buy 
these words of me, and the meaning 
that belongs to them. Once cast away 
as idle breath, no wealth or power ecu 
bring them back. I mean them ; i 
have weighed them ; aud 1 will be true 
to what I undertake. If you will 
promise to forbear on your part, 1 will 
promise to forbear on mine. Wo are a 
most unhappy pair, in whom, from 
different causes, every sentiment that 
blesses marriage, or justifies it, is 
rooted out ; but in the course of time, 
some ^friendship, or some fitness for 
each other, may arise between us. I 
will try to hope so, it you will make 
the endeavour too ; and I will look for¬ 
ward to a better and a happier use of 
age than I have i3hde of youth or 
prime.” 

Throughout she had spoken in a low 
plain voice, tlult neither rose nor fell; 
ceasing, she dropped the hand with 
which she had enforced herself to be so 
passionless aud distinct, but uot the 
eyes with which she had so steadily 
observed him. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Dombey, with 
his utmost dignity, “I cannot enter¬ 
tain any proposal of this extraordinary 
nature.” 

She looked at him yet, without the 
i least change. 

“I cannot," said Mr. Dombey, 

; rising as be spoke, “ consent to tempo¬ 
rise or treat with you, Mrs. Dombey, 

! unon a subiect as to which vou axe in 
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possession of my opinions and expecta- confident of carrying out his purpose ; 
tions. I have slated lay ultimatum , and remained so. 

Madam, and have only to request your lie did not design accompanying the 
very serious attention to it.” family to Brighton ; but lie graciously 

To net the face change to its # old ex- informed Cleopatra at breakfast, on the 
pression, deepened in intensity ! To morning of departure, which arrived a 
see tile eyes droop as from some mean day or two afterwards, that he might 
and odious object ! To see the lighting he expected down, soon. There was 
of the haughty brow ! To see scorn, no time to be lost in getting Cleopatra 
anger, indignation, and abhorrence to any place recommended as being 
starting into sight, and the pale bian^J salutary; for, indeed, she seemed upon 
earnestness vanish like a mist ! He the wane, and turning of tire earth, 


could not choose but look, although he 
looked'to his dismay. 

“do,'Sir !” she said, pointing with 
an imperious hand towards the door. 
“Our first and last confidence is at an 
end. Nothing can make us stranger to 
each other than we are henceforth.” 

“I shall take my rightful course, 
Madam,” said Mr. Dombey, “unde¬ 
terred, you may bo sure, by any general 
declamation.” 

She ta*ned her back upon him, and, 
without 'reply, sat down before her 

glass. 

“I place my reliance on your im¬ 
proved sense of duty, and more correct 
feeling, and better reflexion, Madam,” 
said Mr. Dombey. 

She answered not one word. He 
saw no more expression of any Imed of 
him, in the mirror, than if he had been 
an unseen spider* on the wall, or beetle 
in the floor, or rather, than if he had 
Wo the e or other, seen and crushed 
when she last turned from him, and 
forgotten among the ignominious and 
dead vermin of the ground. 

He looked back, as he went out at 
the door, upon the well-lighted and 
luxurious room, the beautiful and glit¬ 
tering objects everywhere displayed, 
the shape of Edith in its rich dress 
seated before her glass, and the face of 
Bdith as the glass presented it to him ; 
and betook himself to his old chamber 
of cogitation, carrying away with him 
a vivid picture in his mind of all these 
things^ and a rambling and unaccount¬ 
able speculation (such as sometimes 
comes into a man’s head) how they 
"onld all look when he saw them next. 

hor the test, Mr. Dorn hey was very 
taciturn, and very dignified, and very 


earthy. 

Without having undergone any deci¬ 
ded second attack of her malady, the 
old woman seemed to have crawled 
backward in her recovery from the first. 
She was more lean and shrunken, more 
uncertain in her imbecility, and made 
stranger confusions in her mind and 
memory. Among other symptoms of 
this last affliction, she fell into the 
habit of confounding the names of her 
two sons-in-law, the living and the 
deceased ; and in general called Mr. 
Dombey, either “ Grangeby,” or “Pora- 
ber,” or indifferently, both. 

Hut she was youthful, very youth¬ 
ful still ; and in her youthfulnees 
appeared at breakfast, before going 
away, in a new bonnet made express, 
and a travelling robe that was em¬ 
broidered and ‘ braided like an old 
baby’s. It was not easy to put her 
into a fly-away bonnet now, or to 
keep the bonnet in its place on the 
hack of her poor nodding head, when 
it was got on. In this instance, it bad 
net only the extraneous effect of being 
always on one side, but of being per¬ 
petually tapped on the crown by Flowers 
the maid, who attended in the back¬ 
ground during breakfast to perform 
that duty. 

“ Now my dearest Grangeby,” said 
Mrs. Skewton, “you must posively 
prom,” she cut some of her words 
short, and cut out others altogether, 
“come down very soon.” 

“1 said just now, Madam,” returned 
Mr,* Dombey, loudly and laboriously, 
“ that 1 am coming in a day or two.” 

“Bless you, Dumber 1 ” 

Here the Major, who was come to 
I take leave of the ladies, ar*l who was 
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"taring throngh his apoplectic eyes at' was no Raying how soon she might 
Mm. Skewton’s face, with the dis- come hack ; for she had a great many 
interested composure of an immortal engagements, and all sorts of people to 
being, said : call upon. Withers received these 

“Begad, Ma'am, you don’t ask old directions with becoming defereiice, and 
Joe to come !” gave lxis guarantee for their execution ; 

“ Sterious wretch, who’s he?” lisped hut when he withdrew a pace or two 
Cleopatra. But a tap on the bonnet behind her, it appeared as if he couldn’t 
from Flowers seeming to jog her me- help looking strangely at the Major, 
mory, she added, “Oh! You mean who couldn’t help looking strangely at 
yourself, you naughty creature ! ” ffr. Dombey, who couldn’t help looking 

“ Devilish queer, Sir,” whispered strangely at Cleopatra, who couldn’t 
the Major to Mr. Dombey. “Bad help nodding her bonnet over one eye, 
ease. Never did wrap up enough;” and rattling her knife and fork upbn her 
the Major being buttoned to the' chin, plate in using them, as if she were 
“ Why who should J. B. mean by .Toe, playing castanets, 
but old Joe Bagstock—Joseph—Your Edith alone never lifted her eyes to 
slave—Joe, Ma’am ? Here 1 Here’s any face at the table, and never seemed 
the man ! Here are the Bagstock dismayed by anything her mother said 
bellows, Ma’am ! ” cried the Major, or did. She listened to her disjointed 
striking himself a sounding blow on talk, or at least, turned her head 
the chest. towards her when addressed; replied 

“My dearest Edith — Grangoby— in a few low words when necessary; 
it’s most trordiury thing,” said Cleo- and sometimes stopped her when she 
patra, pettishly, “that Major—” was rambling, or brought her thoughts 

“Bagstock ! J. B 1” cried the Ma- back with a monosyllable, to the point 
jor, setting that she filtered for his from whioh they had strayed. The 
name. mother, however unsteady in other 

“ Well, it don’t matter,” said Cleo- things, was constant in this—-that she 
patra, “Edith, ray love, you know 1 never was always observant of her. She 
could remember names—what was it? would look at the beautiful face, in its 
oh I—most trordiury thing that so . marble stillness and severity, now with 
many people want to co>be down to sec,[a kind of fearful admiration ; now in a 
me. I’m not going for long. I ’ giggling foolish effort jj move it to a 
coming back. Surely they can wait, smile ; now with capricious tears and 
till I come back ! *’ jealous sbakingB of her head, as 

Cleopatra looked all round the table imagining herself neglected by it ; 
as she said it, and appeared very always with an attraction towards it, 
uneasy. that never fluctuated like her other 

“I won’t have visitors—Teaily don’t ideas, but had constant possession of 
want visitors,” she said; “little repose her. From Edith she would sometimes 
—and all that sort of thing—is what I look at Florence, and back again at 
quire. No odious brutes must preach Edith, in a manner that was wild 
me till I’ve shaken off this numbness; ” enough ; and sometimes she would try 
and in a grisly resumption of her to look elsewhere, as if to escape from 
coquettish ways, she made a dab at the her daughter’s face ; but back to it bIic 
M ajor with lier fan, but overset Mr. seemed forced to crane, although it 
Dombey’a breakfast jup instead, which never sought hers unless sought, or 
was in quite a difiwf direction. troubled her with one single glance. 

Then she caHtdibr Withers, and The breakfast concluded, Mrs. Skew- 
charged him tojjnh particularly that ton, affecting to lean girlishly npbn the 
word was left about some trivial altera- Major's arm, bnt heavily supported on 
tions iu her room, which must be all the other side by Flowers the maid, 
made before-abe came back, and which and propped up behind by Withers the 
must be se#4pont immediately, as thore page, was conducted to the carriage. 
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which was to take her, Florence, and 
Edith to Brighton. 

“And is Joseph ‘absolutely ba¬ 
nished ? ” said the Major, thrusting 
in his. purple face over the steps. 
“ Damron, Ma’am, is Cleopatra so 
hard-hearted as to forbid her faithful 
Antony Bagstock to approach the pre¬ 
sence t ” 

“Go along!” said Cleopatra, “I 
can’t bear you. You shall see me 
when I come hack, if you are vary 
good.” 

“ Tell Joseph, he may live in hope, 
Ma'aio, ” said the Major ; “ or ho ’ll 
die in despair.” 

Cleopatra shuddered, and leaned 
Imclt. “ Edit!), ray dear,” she said. 
“Tell him—” 

“ What ? ” 

“Such dreadful words," said Cleo¬ 
patra. “0o uses such dreadful words ! ” 

Edith signed to him to retire, gave 
the word to go on, and left the objec¬ 
tionable Major to Mr. Dombey. To 
whom he returned, whistling. 

“I’ll tell you what, Sir,” said the 
Major, with his hands behind him, and 
his legs very wide asunder, "a fair 
friend of ours has removed to Queer 
Street.” 

“What do you mean, Major?” in¬ 
quired Mr. Dombey. 

“I mean to say, Dombey,” returned 
the Major, “that you’ll soon lie an 
orphan-in-law.” 

Mr:»Dombey appeared to relish this 
waggish description of hiiuself so very 
little, that the Major wound up with 
the horse’s cough, as an expression of 
gravity. 

“Damiae, Sir,” Baid. the Major, 
“there is no use in disguising a fact. 
Joe is blunt, Sir. That’s his nature. If 
you take old Josh at all, you take him 
as you find him ; and a de-vilish rusty, 
old rasper, of a close-toothed, J. B. 
file, you do find him. Dombey,” said 
the Major, “your wife’s mother is on 
the move, Sir." 

“I fear,” returned }Jr. Dombey, 
with much philosophy, “ that Mrs. 
Skcwtnn is shaken.” 

“Shaken, Dombey !” said the Ma¬ 
jor. “Smashed!” 
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“Change, however,” pursued Mr. 
Dombey, “and attention, may do much 
yet.” 

“Don’t believe it, Sir,” returned the 
Major. “ Damme, Sir, she never 
wrapped up enough. If a man don’t 
wraji up,” said tiie Major, taking in 
another button of his hud' waistcoat, 

‘ ‘ he lias nothing to fall back upon. But 
some people will die. They will do it. 
Damme, they will. They 're obstinate. 
1 tell you what, Dombey, it may not lie 
ornamental ; it may not be refined ; it 
may he rough and tough ; but a little 
of the genuine old English Bagstock 
stamina, Sir, would do all the good is 
the world to the human breed.” 

After imparting this precious piece of 
information, the Major, who was cer¬ 
tainly true-blue, whatever other endow¬ 
ments he may have possessed or wanted, 
coming within the “genuine old Eng¬ 
lish” classification, which has never 
been exactly ascertained, took his lob¬ 
ster-eyes aud his apoplexy to the club, 
and choked there all day. 

Cleopatra, at ono time fretful, at 
another self - complacent, sometimes 
awake, sometimes asleep, and at all 
times juvenile, reached Brighton the 
same night, fell to pieces as usual, and 
was put away in bed ; where a gloomy 
fancy might have pictured a more potent 
skeleton thalt the maid, who shonld 
have been one, watching at the rose- 
coloured curtains, .which were carried 
down to shed their bloom upon her. 

It was settled in high council of 
medical authority that she should take 
a carriage airing every day, aud that it 
was important she should get out every 
day and walk if she could. Edith was 
ready to attend her—always ready to 
attend her, with the same mechanical 
attention and immoveable beauty—and 
they drove out alone; for Edith had an 
.uneasiness in the presence of Florence, 
now that her mother was worse, and 
told Florence, with a kiss, that she 
' would rather they two went alone. 

Mrs. Skewtoo, on one particular day, 
Vas in the irresolute, exacting, jealous 
temper that had developed itself on her 
recovery from her first attack. After 
sitting silent in the carriage watching* 
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Edith for some time, she took her hand 
and kissed it passionately. The hand 
was neither given nor withdrawn, but 
simply yielded to her raising of it, and 
being released, dropped, down again, 
almost as if it were insensible. At this 
she began to whimper and moan, and 
say what a mother she had been, and 
how she was forgotten ! This she con¬ 
tinued to do at capricious intervals, 
even when they had alighted ; when she 
herself was halting along with the joint 
•JUpporl of Withers and a stick, and 
Edith was walking by her side, and the 
carriage slowly following at a t little 
distance. 

It was a bleak, lowering, windy day, 
and they were out upon the Downs with 
nothing but a bare sweep of land be¬ 
tween them and the sky. The mother, 
with a querulous satisfaction in the 
monotony of her complaint, was still 
repeating it in a low voice from time to 
time, and the proud form of her daugh¬ 
ter moved beside her slowly, when there 
came advancing over a dark ridge before 
them, two other figures, which in the 
distance, were so like an exaggerated 
imitation of their own, that Edith 
stopped. 

Almost as she stopped, the two figures 
stopped ; and that one which to Edith’s 
thinking was like a distorted shadow of 
her mother, spoke to the otJJfcr, earnestly, 
and with a pointing hand towards them. 
That one seemed inclined to turn back, 
but the other, in which Edith recognised 
enough that was like herself to strike 
her with an unusual feeling, not quite 
free from fear, came on ; aud then they 
came on together. " 

The greater pari, of this observation, 
she made while walking towards them, 
for her stoppage had been momentary. 
Nearer observation showed her that j 
they were poorly dressed, as wanderers 
about the country ; that the younger j 
woman carried knitted work or some 
such gi -Ms fur sale ; and djjMjthe old 
one toiled on empty-hand^^t 

And yet, however faejn^oved she 
was in dress, in dignity®jjn beauty,* 
Edith could not but comp^np^ younger 
woman with herself. stU}. lit may have 
‘been that she saw upefejker face some 


traces which she knew were lingering 
in her own soul, if not yet written on 
that index ; hut, as the woman came 
on, returning her gaze, fixing her shin¬ 
ing eyes upon her, undoubtedly pre¬ 
senting /something of her own air and 
stature, and appearing to reciprocate 
her own thoughts, she felt a chill creep 
over her, as if the day were darkening, 
and the wind were colder. 

They had now come up. The old 
wman holding out her hand impor¬ 
tunately, stopped to beg of Mrs. Skew- 
ton. The younger one slopped too, arid 
she and Edith looked in one another's 
eyes. 

“.What is it that you have to sell ?” 
said Edith. 

“Only this,” returned the woman, 
holding out her wares, without looking 
at them. “I sold myself long ago.” 

! “My Lady, don’t believe her,” 
| croaked the old woman to Mrs. Skew- 
j ton ; “don’t believe what she says. She 
| loves to talk like that. She \s my 
j handsome and undntiful daughter. Slu 
gives me nothing but reproaches, my 
Lady, for all I have done for her. Look 
at her now, my Lady, how she turns 
upon her poor old mother with her 
looks.” „ 

As Mrs. Skewton drew her purse out 
with a trembling hand, and eagerly 
fumbled for some money, \^hich the other 
old woman greedily watched for—tlieir 
heads all hut touching, in their hurry 
and decrepitude—Edith interposed : 

“I have seen you,” addressing the 
old woman, “before.” 

■ “Yes, my Lady,” with a curtsey. 
“ Down in Warwickshire. The morn¬ 
ing among the trees. When you wouldn’t 
give me nothing. But the gentleman, 
Ac give mo something ! Oh, bless him, 
bless him !” mumbled the old woman, 
holding up her skinny hand, and grin¬ 
ning frightfully at her daughter. 

‘It's of no use attempting to stay 
me, Edith!” said Mrs. Skewton, an¬ 
grily anticipating an objection from her. 
“ You know ^othing about it. I wdu’t 
be dissuaded. I am sure this is an ex¬ 
cellent woman, and a good mother.” 

“ Yes, my Lady, yes,” chattered 
the old woman, holding out her 
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avaricious hand. “Thankee, my Lady, j 
Lord bless you, my Lady. SijqiencQ ' 
more, my pretty Lady, as a good mother 
yourself. ” 

“ And. treated unduti fully enough, 
too, my good old creature, sometimes, 

1 assure yon,” said Mrs. Skew-ton, 
whimpering. “There! Shake hands 
with roe. Yen ’re a very good old 
creature—full of what's his name—and 
all that. You ’re all affection and et 
cetera, a n't you 1 ” * 

“Oh, yes, my Lady*” 

“Yes, I’m Bn re you are ; and so’s 
that gentlemanly creature Gmneehy. 

I must really shake hands with you 
again. And now you can go, you 
know ; and I hope,” addressing the 
daughter, “ tliat you ’ll show more 
gratitude, and natural what’s its name, 
::i: i all tho rest of it •— but I never 
tliri remember names—for there never 
uas a lictter mother than the good 


old creature's Leon to you. Come, 
Edith ! ” 

As the ruin of Cleopatra tottered off 
whimpering, nud wiping its eyes with 
a gingerly remembrance! of rouge in 
their neighbourhood, the old woman 
hobbled another wav, mumbling and 
counting her money. Not one word 
more, nor one other gesture, hail been 
exchanged between Edith and the 
younger woman, hut neither had re¬ 
moved her oyes from the other for a 
moment. They had remained con- 
fjunted until now, adieu Edith, us 
awakening from a siren in, passed slowly 
on. 

“ You ’re a handsome woman," 
muttered her shadow. Junking after 
Ivor; "hut good looks won't save 
us. And you ’re a proud woman ; but 
pride won’t save us. Wo had need 
to know each other when we meat 
again !” 



CHAPTER XLI. 

KKW YOKES JJf THE WAV EH. 


All in going on ns it wav wont. The 
waves are hoarse with repetition of 
their mystery :,tbe dust lien piieil upon 
the shore ; tho Bca-irirda noar ami 
iiovJr ; the winds and clouds go forth 
upon tlUfir trackless flight; *ho white 
anna tieckon, in the moonlight, to tho 
invisible country far away. 

With a louder melancholy pleasure, 
Florence finds herself again on the old 
ground so sadly trodden, yet bo happily, 
and thinks of him in the quiet place, 
where he and she have many and many 
» time couvefsed together, with the 
water welling up about ills couch. 
And now, as she sits pensive there, 
she ltears io the wold low murmur of 
the sea, his little story told again, his 
very words repeated; and finds that 
ail hir life and hopes, and griefs, since 
— in the solitary house, and in the 
pageant it has changed to — have a 
portion in the burden of the marvellous 
song. 


And gentle Mr. Tools, who wanders 
at a distance, Jin iking w istfully towards 
the figure that' lie dotes itpoo, and has 
followed there, hut cannot in his de¬ 
licacy disturb at such a time, likewise 
hears the requiem of little Domlioy on 
the waters, rising and falling in the 
lulls of their eternal madrigal in praise 
of Fioreqce. Yes! and he faiutly 
understands, poor Mr. Toots, that they 
are saying something of a time when 
he was sensible of being brighter and 
not addle-brained; and the tears rising 
in bis eyes when he fears that he is 
dull and stupid now, and good for little 
but to be laughed at, diminish hig 
satisfaction in their soothing reminder 
that he is relieved from present re- 
sponsibility to the Chicken, by the 
absence of that game head of poultry 
in the country, training (at Toots’s 
cost) for his great mill with the Lsrkey 
Boy. 

But Mr. Toots takes courage, when 
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they •whisper a kind thought to him ; 
anil by slow degrees and -with many 
indecisive stoppages on the way, ap¬ 
proaches Florence. Stammering and 
blnshing, Mr. Toots affects amazement 
when he comes near her, and says 
(having followed close on the carriage 
in which she travelled, every inch of 
the way from London, loving even to 
be choked by the dust of its wheels) that 
he never was so surprised in ail his 
life. 

“And you’vc brought Diogenes, too, 
Miss Domltcy ! ” says Mr, Toots, thril¬ 
led through and through by the .touch 
of the small hand so pleasantly and 
frankly given him) 

No doubt Diogenes is there, and no 
doubt Mr. Toots has reason to observe 
him, jbr ho comes straightway at Mr, 
Toots’s logs, and tumbles over himself 
in the desperation with which he 
makes at him, like a very dog of Mon- 
targis. But he is checked by his sweet 
mistress. 

“Down, Di, down. Don’t you re¬ 
member who first made us friends, Di ? 
For shame ! ” 

Oh 1 Well may Di lay his loving 
clioek against her hand, and run oft) 
and run back, and run round her, 
barking, and run headlong at anybo b- 
coming"bv, to show bis devotion. Mr. 
Toots would run headlong at anybody, 
too. A military gentleman goes past, 
and Mr. Toots would like nothing 
better than to run at him, fall tilt. 

“ Diogenes is f(uite in his native 
air, isn't he, Miss Dombey ? ’’ says Mr, 
Toots. 

Florence assents, with a grateful smile. 

“ Miss Dombey,” says Mr. Toots, 
“beg your pardon, but if you would 
like to walk to Blimber’s, It ~ 
there.” 

Florence puts lier am in that of Mr. 
Toots without a ward, ad they walk 
away together, with, Diogenes going on 
before. Mr. Toot* 1 *-legs shako under 
him; and though: he is splendidly 
dressed, ho fetlt misfits, and seep 
wrinkles, in the <lti»aterpieces of Bur¬ 
gess and.Co., tgjgi'ifahea he had put on 
„ that brightestdjfir of hoots. 

Doetor Bljyitr’s house, outside, has 


1 as scholastic and studious an air as 
; ever ; and up _ there is the window 
! where she used to look for the pale face, 
and where the pale face brightened 
when it saw her, and the wasted little 
i hand waned kisses as she passed. The 
i door is opened by the same weak-eyed 
j young man, whose imbecility of grin at 
sight of Mr. Toots is feebleness of cha¬ 
racter personified. Thoy are shown 
into the Doctor’s study, where blind 
IRmer and Minerva give them audi¬ 
ence as of yore, to the sober ticking of 
the great clock in the hall; and where 
the globes stand still in their .accus¬ 
tomed places, as if the world were 
stationary too, and nothing in it ever 
perished in obedience to the universal 
law, that, while it keeps it on the roll, 
calls everything to earth. 

| And here is Doctor Blimber, with 
his learned legs; and here is Mrs. 
Blimber, with her sky-blue cap ; and 
here is Cornelia, with her sandy little 
row of curls, and her bright spectacles, 
still working like a sexton in the graves 
of languages. Here is the table upon 
which he sat forlorn and strange, the 
“new boy,” of the school; and hither 
I comes the distant cooing of the old boys, 

| at their old lives in the old room on the 
! old principle ! 

“Todfcs,” says Doctor Blimber, “I 
am very glad to see you, .Toots.” 

Mr. Toots chuckles in reply. 

“ Also to see you Toots, in such good 
company,” says Doctor Flimber.” 

Mr. Toots with a scarlet visage, ex¬ 
plains that ho has met Miss Dombey by 
accident, and thht Mias Dombey wish¬ 
ing, like himself, to see the old place, 
they have come together. 

“ Youwill like,” says Doctor Blimber, 

Miss Dombey, no doubt." All fellow- 
students of yours, Toots, once. I tbink 
we have no new disciples in our little 
portico, my dear,” says Doctor Blimber 
to Cornelia, “since Mr. Toots left ns.” 

“Except Bitherskone,” returns Cor¬ 
nelia. , • 

“Aye, truly,” says the Doctor. 
“ Bitberstone is new to Mr. Toots.” 

New to Florenoe, too, almost; fur, 
in the schoolroom, Bitberstone — no 
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longer Master Bitherstone of Mrs. Pip- j Black jealousies of Mr. Toots arise, and 
,‘kin's—shows in colors and a neck- | Briggs is of opinion that ho an’t so very 
doth, and wears a watch. Bat Bitlier- j old after all. But this disparaging 
stone, born beneath some Bengal star j insinuation is speedily made nought 
of ill-hnien, iB extremely inky ; and his 1 by Mr. Toots saying aloud to Mr. 
LexieoiThas got so dropsieaWrom con- Feeder, B.A., “Howarc you, Feeder?” 
‘tain: reference, that it won't shut, and and asking him to come and dine with 
yawns as if it really could not boar to him to-day at the Bedford ; in right, of 
tie bo bothered. So does Bitherstone which feats he might Bet np as Old Parr, 
its master, forced at Doctor Blimber’s if he chose, unquestioned, 
highest pressure ; hat, in the yawn of There is much shaking of hands, and 
Bitherstone there is malice and srfttri, much bowing, and a great desire on the 
and he has been hcafd to say that bo part of each young gentleman to take 
wishes he could catch “old Blimber” Toots down in Misti Dombey’s good 
in India. HoM precious soon find him- graces; and then, Mr. Toots having 
self carried up the country by a few of bestowed a chuckle on his old desk, 
his (Bitlierstone’s) Coolies, and handed Florence and ho withdraw with Mrs. 
over to the Thugs ; he can tell him Blimber and Cornelia ; and Doctor 
that. Blimber is heard to observe behind 

Briggs is still grinding in the mill of them as ho comes out last, and shuts 
knowledge; and'Poser, too; and John- the door, “ Gentlemen, we will now 
son, too ; and ail the rest; the older resume our studies,” For that and 
pupils being principally engaged in for- little else is what the Doctor hears 
getting, with prodigious labour, every- the sea say, or lias heard it saying all 
thing they kuewwheu they were younger, his life. 

All are ns polite and pale as ever ; and Florence then steals away and goes 
among them, Mr. Feeder, B.A., with up stairs to the old bed-rooiu with Mrs. 
his bony hand and bristly head, is still Blimber and Cornelia ; Mi . Toots, who 
hard at it : with his Herodotus stop on feels that neither he nor anybody else 
just at present, aud his other barrels on is wanted there, stands talking to the 
a shelf behind him. l>o,“tor at the study-door, or rather 

A mighty sensation is created, even hearing the Doctor talk to him, and 
among these grave young gentlemen, wondering ,liow he ever thought the 
by a visit fn«m the emancipated Toots ; study a gredt sanctuary, ami the Doc- 
who is regarded with a kind of awe, as tor, with his round turned legs, like 
one who has passed the Rubicon, and is a clerical pianoforte, an awfnl man. 
pledged never to come kick, and con Florence soon comes down aud takes 
corning the cut of whose clothes, and leave ; Mr. Toots takes leave; aud 
fashion of whose jewellery, whispers go Diogenes, who lias been worrying the 
about, behind hands ; the bilious Bit weak-eyed young man pitilessly all the 
therstone, who is not of Mr. Toots's timn, shoots out at the door, and barks 
time, affecting to despise the latter to a glad defiance down the cliff; while 
the smaller boys, and saying he knows 'Media, and another of the Doctor's 
better, and that he should like to see female domestics, look out of an upper 
him coming that sort of thing in Ben- window, laughing ‘at that there Toots’, 
gal, where his mother has got an and saying of Miss Dombey, “But 
emerald belonging to him that wasf really though, now—ain’t she like her 
taken out of the footstool of a Rajah, brother, only prettier ? ” 

Come now ! Mr. Toots, who saw when Florence 

'•Bewildering emotions are awakened came down that there were tears upon 
also by the sight of Florence, with,) her face, is desperately anxious and un- 
whom every young gentleman imme- easy, and at first fears that he did 
Uiately falls in love, again ; except, as wrong in proposing the visit. But he 
aforesaid, the bilious Bitherstone, who is soon relieved by her saying she is 
declines to do so, out of contradiction, very glad to have been there again. 
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and by hor talking quite cheerfully about 
it all, as they walked on by the sea. 
What with the voices there, and her 
sweet voice, when they come near Mr. 
Domboy’s house, and Mr. •Toots must 
leave her, he is so enslaved that he has 
not a scrap of free-will loft; when she 
gives him her hand at parting, he can¬ 
not let it go. 

“Miss Ilomhey, I beg your pardon,” 
says Mr. Toots, in a sad fluster, “hut if 
you would allow me to—to—” 

The smiling and unconscious look of 
Florence brings him to a dead stop. 

“If you would allow me to—if -you 
would not consider it a liberty, Miss 
Dombey, if I was to—without any en¬ 
couragement at all, if I was to hope, 
you know,” says Mr. Toots, 

Florence looks at him inquiringly. 

“Miss Dombey,” says Mr. Toots, 
who feels that ho is in for it now, “X 
really am in that state of adoration of 
you that I don't know what to do with 
myself. I am the most deplorable 
wretcli. If it wasn’t at the corner of 
the Square at present, 1 should go down 
on ruy knees, and beg and entreat of 
you, without any encouragement at all, 
just to let me hope that I may—may 
think it possible that you—” 

“Oh, if you pioase, don’t!'' cries 
Florence, for the moment quite alarmed 
and distressed. “Ob, pray don’t, Mr. 
Toots. Stop, if yon please. Don’t say 
any more. As a kindness and a favour 
to me, don't.” 

Mr. Toots is dreadfully abashed, and 
his mouth opens. 

“You have been so good to me,’ 
nays Florence, “I am so grateful to 
you, 1 have such reason to like you for 
being a kind friend to me, and I do 
like you so much;” and here the in¬ 
genuous face smiles upon him with the 
pleasantest look of honesty in the 
world ; ‘ ‘ that I am sure you are ouly 
going to say good bye !: 

“ Certainly, Miss Dombey*” says Mr. 
Toots, “1 —I—That’s exactly what I 
moan. It’s of no. consequence.” 

' ‘ (Jood bye 1 ” cries Florence. 

“Good bye, Miss Dombey!” stam¬ 
mers Mr. Toots, “I hope you won’t 
til ink anythinftjBSout it. It’s—it’s of 


no consequence, thank you. It’s not 
of the least eonsequenoe in the world.” 

Poor Mr. Toots goes home to his 
Hotel in,a state of desperation, locks 
himself into his bedroom, flings himself 
upon bis tfed, and lies there for’a long 
time; as if it were of the greatest 
consequence, nevertheless. But Mr. 
Feeder, B. A., is coming to dinner, which 
happens well for Mr. Toots, or there is 
no knowing when he mightiget up again. 
Mr.*Toots is obliged to get up to receive 
him, and to give Ifini hospitable enter¬ 
tainment. 

And the generous influence of ‘that 
social virtue, hospitality (to make no 
mention of wine and good cheer), opens 
Mr. Toots’s heart, and warms him to 
conversation, He does not tell Mr. 
Feeder, B.A., what passed at the cor¬ 
ner of the Square; but when Mr. 
Feeder asks him “When it is to come 
off?” Mr. Toots replies, “ that there are 
certain subjects”-—which brings Mr. 
Feeder down a peg or two immediately. 
Mr. Toots adds, that lie don’t know 
what right Blimber bad to notice his 
being in Miss Dombey’s company, and 
that if lie thought ho meant impudence 
by it, he VI have him out, Doctor or no 
Doctor; but he supposes it’s only his 
ignorance. Mr. Feeder says he has no 
doubt of it. 

Mr. Feoder, how-efer, as<-an intimate 
friend, is not excluded from the subject,. 
Mr. Toots merely requires that it should 
be mentioned mysteriously, and with 
feeling. After a few glasses of wine, 
he gives Miss Dombey’s health, observ¬ 
ing, “Feeder, you have no idea of the 
sentiments with which I propose that 
toast.” Mr. Feeder replies, “Oh yes 
I have, my dear Toots ; and greatly 
they redound to your honour, old boy. ” 
Mr. Feoder is then agitated by friend¬ 
ship, and shakes hands ; and says, if 
ever Toots wauts a brother, he knows 
where to find him, either by post or 
parcel. Mr. Feeder likewise says, that 
if he may advise, he would recommend 
Mr. Toots to team the guitar, or, at 
least the flute; for women like music, 
when you are paying your addresses to 
’em, aud he has found the advantage of 
it himself. 
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This brings Mr. Feeder, B.A., to tho 
confession that he has bis eye upon 
Cornelia Blimber. He 1 iforms Mr. 
Toots that he don’t object to spectacles, 
and tSiat if the Doctor were to do the 
liandsofhe thins and give up*tho busi¬ 
ness, why, there they are—provided 
for. tic says it’s his opinion that 
when a man has made a handsome sum 
by his business, he is bound to give it 
up ; and that Cornelia would be an 
assistance in it which any man might 
be proud of. Mr. *Toots replies by 
launching wildly out into Miss Dom- 
ItpyV praises, and by insinuations that 
sometimes he thinks lie should like to 
blow his brains out. Mr. Feeder strongly 
urges that it would lie a rash attempt, 
and shows him, as a reconcilement to 
existence, Cornelia’s portrait, spectacles 
and all. 

Thus these quiet spirits pass the 
evening; and when it bus yielded place 
to night, Mr, Toots walks home with 
Mr. Feeder, and parts with him at 
Doctor Blimber’s door. But Mr. Feeder 
only goes up the steps, and when Mr. 
Toots is gone, comes down again, to 
stroll upon the bench alone, and think 
about his prospects. Mr. Feeder plainly 
hears the waves informing him, as he 
loiters along, that Doctor Blitnber will 
give up the business; and be feels a 
•soft romantiotpleasure in looking at the 
outside of the house, and thinking that 
the Doctor will first paint it, and put it 
into thorougbfrepair. 

Mr. Toots is likewise roaming up and 
down, outside the casket that contains 
Ms jewel; and in a deplorable condition 
of mind, and not unsuspected by the 
police, gares at a window where he sees 
a light, and which lie has no doubt is 
Florence’s. But it is not, for tliat is 
Mrs. Skewton’s room; and while Flo¬ 
rence, sleeping in another chamber, 
dreams lovingly, in the midst of the old 
scenes, and their old associations live 
again, the figure which in grim reality 
is'jfubstituted for tiie patient boy’s on 
the same theatre, once m»re to connect 
it.—but bow differently !—with decay 
ami death, is stretched there, wakeful 
and complaining. Ugly and haggard it 
lies upon its bed of unrest; and by it, 


in the terror of her unimpassioned love- 
| liness—for it has terror in the sufferer’s 
failing eyes—sits Edith. What do the 
waves say, in the stillness of the night, 
to them ! 

“ Edith, what is that stone arm 
raised to strike me. Don’t you see it ?” 

“ There is nothing, mother, but your 
fancy.” 

“But my fancy! Everything is my 
fancy. Look ! Is it possible that you 
don’t see it ! ” 

“ Indeed, mother, there is nothing. 
Should I sit. unmoved, if there were any 
such thing there ? ” 

“ Unmoved?” looking wildly at her 
—“it’s gone now—and why are you so 
unmoved V That is uot. my fancy, 
Edith. It turns me cold to see you 
sitting at my side.” 

“X am sorry, mother.” 

“Sorry! Yon seem always sorry. 
But it is not for me !” 

With that, she cries ; ami tossing 
her restless head from side to side upon 
her pillow-, runs on about neglect, and 
the mother she has been, and the mother 
the good old creature was, whom they 
met, and the cold return the daughters 
of such mothers make. In the midst 
of her incoherence, she stops, looks at 
her daughter, cries out that her wits 
are going, itsd hides her face upon tho 
bed. 

Edith, in oompassion, bonds over ber 
and speaks to Her. The sick old 
woman clutches her round the nook, 
and says, with a look of horror, 

“ Edith ! we are going home soon ; 
going bapk. You mean that I shall go 
home again! ” 

“ Yes mother, yes.” 

“And what he said—what’s his 
name, I never could rememlier namos 
—Major—that dreadful word, when we 
came away—it’s not true '! Edith ! ” 
with a shriek and a stare, “ it’s not 
that that is the matter with me.” 

Night after night, the light burns in 
the window, and the figure lies upon 
j.the bed, and Edith sits beside it, and 
! the restless waves are calling to them 
! both the whole night long. Night after 
night, the waves are hoarse with repe» 
titiou of their mystery ; the dust Ues 
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piled upon the shore; the sea-birds 
soar and hover ; the winds and elouds 
are on their trackless flight; the white 
arms beckon, in the moonlight, to the 
invisible country far away*,’ 

And still the sick old woman looks 
into the comer, where the stone arm— 
part of a figure of some tomb, she says 
—is raised to strike her. At last it 
falls ; and than a dumb old woman lies 
upon the bed, and she 'is crooked and 
shrunk up, and half of her is dead. 

Such is the figure, painted and 
patched for the sun to mock, that is 
drawn slowly through the crowd ■•from 
day to day; looking, as it goes, for 
the good old creature who was such a 
mother, and making mouths as it peers 
among the crowd in vain. Such is the 
figure that is often wheeled down to the 
margin of the sea, and stationed there ; 
hut on which no wind can blow fresh¬ 
ness, and for which tlio murmur of the 
ocean has no soothing word. She lies 
and listens to it by the hour; but its 
speech is dark and gloomy to her, and 
a dread is on her face, and when her 
eyes wander over the expanse, they see 
bnt a broad stretch of desolation be¬ 
tween earth and heaven. 

Florence she seldom sees, and when 
she does, is angry with and mows at. 
Edith is beside her always, and keeps 
Florence away; and Florence, in her 
bed at night, trembles at the thought 
of death in such a* shape, and often 
wakes and listens, thinking it has 
eomo. No one attends on her but 
Edith. It is better that few eyes 
should see hor; and her (laughter 
watches alone by the bedside. 

A shadow even on that shadowed 
face, a sharpening even of the sharpened 
features, and a thickening of the veil 
before the eyes into a pall that shuts 
out the dim world, is come. Her wan¬ 
dering hands upon the coverlet join' 
feebly palm to palm. Mid move towards 
her daughter ; and a , voice not like 
hers, not like any vpidi that speaks our 
mortal language«d»ys, “For I nursed, 
you ! ” 

Edith, without a tear, kneels down 
,to bring her ,v<jfoe closer to the sinking 
head, and others : 


“ Mother, can you hear me ?” 

Staring wide,, she tries to nod in 
answer. 

“ Can you recollect the night before 
I married 1 ” . 

The Mad is motionless, hut it ex¬ 
presses somehow that she does. 

“ I told you then that I forgave your 
part in it, and prayed God to forgive 
my own. I told you that the past was 
at an end between us. I say so now, 
agd'ln. Kiss me, mother.” 

Edith touches fne white lips, and for 
a moment all is still. A moment after¬ 
wards, her mother, with her girlish 
laugh, and the skeleton of the Cleopatra 
manner, rises in her bed. 

Draw the rose-coloured curtains. 
There is something else upon its flight 
besides the wind and clouds. Draw the 
rose-coloured curtains close! 

Intelligence of the event is sent to 
Mr. Dumliey in town, who waits upon 
Cousin Fet-niic (not yet able to make up 
his mind for Baden-Baden), who has 
just received it too. A good-natured 
creature like Cousin Foenix is the very 
man for a marriage or a funeral, and 
his position in the family renders it 
right that he should be consulted. 

“Dombey,” says Cousin Feenix, 
“ upon iny soul, 1 am very much 
shocked to see yon on such a melan¬ 
choly occasion. My poor aunt! She 
was a devilish lively woman. ” 

Mr. Dombey replies,‘“Very*much 
so. r 

And made up,” says Cousin Fec- 
'nix, “really young, you know, con¬ 
sidering. I am sure, on the day of 
your marriage, I thought she was good 
for another twenty years. In point of 
fact, I said so to a man at Brooks’s— 
little Billy Jopcr—you know him, no 
doubt—man with a glass in his eye ? ” 

Mr. Dombey bows a negative. “In 
reference to the obsequies,” he hints, 
“ whether there is any suggestion-” 

“Well, upon my dife,” says Cousin 
Feenix, stroking his chin, which he lias 
just eiiuugh of hand below his wrist¬ 
bands to do ; “I really don’t know. 
There’s a Mausoleum down at my 
place, in the park, but I ‘m afraid it's 
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iii bad repair, and, in point of fact, in 
a devil of a state. Botfor being a little 
out at elbows, I should liav had it put 
to rights; but I believe the people 
come aryi make pic-nic parties there 
inside the iron railings.” 

Mr. Dombey is clear that this won’t 
do. 

“ There’s an uncommon good chnrch 
in the village,” says Cousin Feenix, 
thoughtfully ; pure specimen of the 
Anglo-Norman style., and admirably 
well, sketched too by Lady Jane Finch- 
bury-ywoman with tight stays—hut 
they’ve spoilt it with whitewash, I 
understand, and it’s a long journey.” 

“ Perhaps Brighton itself,” Mr. 
Bombay suggests. 

“ Upon my honour, Dombey, I don’t 
think we could do better,” says Cousin 
Feenix. “It’s on the spot, you see, 
and a very cheerfdl place. ” 

“And when,” hints Mr. Dombey, 
“would it be convenient?” 

“I shall make a point,” says Cousin 
Feenix, “of pledging myself for any 
day you think best. I shall have 
great pleasure (melancholy pleasure, of 
course) in following my poor aunt to the 

coniines of the-in point of fact, to 

the grave,” says Cousin Feenix, failing 
in the other turn of speech. 

“Would Monday do for leaving 
town?” says*Mr. Dombey. 

•“Monday would suit me to perfec¬ 
tion, ’i replies Cousin Feenix. There -1 
fore Mr. D?mbey arranges to take ] 
Cousin Feenix down on that day, and 
presently takes his leave, attended ty 
the stairs by Cousin Feenix, who says, 
at parting, “I’m really excessively 
sorry, Dombey, that you should have 
so much trouble about it; ” to which 
Mr. Dombey ausweis, “ Not at all.” I 


At the appointed time, Cousin Fee¬ 
nix and Mr. Dombey moet, and go 
down to Brighton, and representing, in 
their two selves, all the other mourners 
for the deceased lady's Iobs, attend her 
remains to their place of rest. Cousin 
Feenix, sitting in the mourning-coach, 
recognises innumerable acquaintances 
on the road, but takes no other notice 
of them, in decorum, than checking 
them off aloud, as they go by, for Mr. 
Dombey’s information, as “Tom John¬ 
son. Man with cork leg, from White’s. 
What, arc you here, Tommy ? Foley 
on a nlood mare. • The Smalder girls” 
—and so forth. At the ceremony 
Cousin Feenix is depressed, observing, 
that these are the occasions to make a 
man think, in point of fact, that he is 
getting shakey ; and hiB eyes are really 
moistened, when it is over. But ho 
soon recovers; and so do the rest of 
Mrs. Skewton’s relatives and friends, 
of whom the Major continually tells the 
club that she never did wrap up enough ; 
while the young lady with the back, 
who has soemuch trouble with her eye¬ 
lids, says, with a little scream, that 
she must Iiava been enormously old, 
and that she died of all kinds of hor¬ 
rors, and you mustn’t mention it. 

So Edith’s mother lies umnentioned 
of her dean friends, who are deaf to 
the waves that are hoarse with repeti¬ 
tion of their mystery, and blind to the 
dust that is piled "upon the shore, and 
to the white arms that are beckoning, 
in the moonlight, to the invisible 
country far away. But all goes on, as 
it was wont, upon the margin of the 
unknown sea; and Edith standing 
there alone, and listening to its waves, 
has dank weed east up at her feet, to 
strew her path in life withal. 
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CHAPTER XL1I. 

OOSl'IDEKTIAL AND ACCIDENTAL. 


Attiked no more in Captain Cattle’s 
sable slops and sou’-wester hat, but 
dressed in a substantial suit of brown 
livery, which, while it affected to be a 
very sober and demure livery indeed, 
was really as self-satisfied and confident 
a one as tailor need desire to make, 
Eob the Griuder, thus transformed as 
to his outer man, and all regardless 
within of the Capiain and the Midship¬ 
man, except when he devoted a few 
minutes of his leisure time to crowing 
over those inseparable worthies, and 
recalling, with much applauding music 
from that bmen instrument, his con¬ 
science, the triumphant manner in 
which ho had disembarrassed himself 
of their company, now served his patron, 
Mr. Carker. Inmate of Mr. Carkcr’s 
house, aud serving aboufc his poison, 
Eob kept his round eyes on the white 
teeth with fear and trembling, aud felt 
that he had need to open them wider 
than ever. 

He oonld not have quaked more, 
through his whole being, before the 
teeth, though ho had dome into the 
service of some powerful onchanter, and 
they had been liih strongest spells. 
The boy had a sense of power aud 
authority in this patron of his that 
engrossed his whole attention and 
exacted his most implicit submission 
and obedience. He hardly considered 
himself Bafc in thinking about him 
when he was absent, lest he should 
feel himself immediately taken by tho 
throat again, as on the morning when 
he first became bound to hijn, and 
should see every one of the teeth find¬ 
ing him out, and taxing him with every 
faucy of his mind. Eaee..te face with 
him, Eob had no most doubt that Mr. 
Carker read his secret thoughts, or that, 
he could read them ; Ajpthe least exer¬ 
tion of hi* will if Jpwere so inclined, 
.than be had tljp ! Mr. Carker Baw 
him when he looked at him. The 


ascendancy was so complete, and held 
him in such enthralment, that, hardly 
daring to think ,pt all, bht with his 
myid filled with a constantly dilating 
impression of hig patron’s irresistible 
command, over him, and power of doing 
anything with him, ho would stand 
watching his pleasure, and trying to 
anticipate his orders, in a state of men¬ 
tal suspension, as to all other things. 

Rob had not informed himself perhaps 
—in his then state of mind it would 
have been an act of no common temerity 
to inquire—whether he yielded so com¬ 
pletely to this influence in any part, 
because he had floating suspicions of 
his ‘ patron’s being a master of certain 
treacherous arts in which he had him¬ 
self been a poor scholar at the Grinders' 
School. But certainly Eob admired 
him, as well as feared him. Mr. Car¬ 
ker, perhaps, was hotter acquainted 
with the sources of his power, which 
lost nothing by his management of it. 

On the very night when he left the 
Captain^ service, Eob, after disposing 
of his pigeons, and even “making a bad 
bargain in his hurry, had gone straight 
down to Mr. Carker’s house, an*' hotly 
presented himself before Vis new master 
with a glowing face that seemed to 
expect commendation. 

' ‘ What, scapegrace ! ” said Mr. Car¬ 
ker, glancing at his bundle. “Have 
you left your situation and come to 
me?” 

“Oh if you please, Sir,” faltered 
Eob, ‘ ‘ you said, you know, when *1 
come here last—■” 

“ 1 said,” returned Mr. Carker, 
“ what did I say!” 

“If you please, Sir, you didn’t say 
nothing at all, Sir,” returned Rob, 
warned by the manner of this inquiry, 
and very much disooncerted. 

His patron looked at him with a wide 
display of gums, and shaking his fore¬ 
finger, observed: 
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You’ll come to an evil end, my to the door, greatly relieved by the 
Tag ibornl friend. I foresee. There’s prospect of getting on the outside of it, 
rui i in store for you.” when his patron stopped him. 

“Oh if you please, don’t, Sir !” cried “Halloa!” he cried, calling him 
Hob, wfth his legs trembling under roughly back, “ You have been—shut 
him. “I’m sure, Sir, I onlyVantto that door.” 

work for you, Sir, and to wait upon Rob obeyed as if his life had depend- 
you. Sir, and to do faithful whatever ed on his alacrity. 

I’m bid, Sir.” “You have been used to eaves- 

“ You had better do faithfully what- dropping. Do you know what that 
. ever you are bid,” returned his patron, means ?” 

“ if you have anything to do with me. “Listening, Sir?” Rob hazarded, 

“ Yos, I know that* Sir,” pleaded after some embarrassed reflection, 
the submissive Rob; “I’m sure of His patron nodded. “ And watching, 
that, Sfr. If you’ll only be so good and so forth.” 

as try me, Sir! And if ever you find “ I wouldn’t do st\cli a tiling here, 
me out, Sir, doing anything against Sir,” answered Itoh ; “upon my word 
your wishes, I give you leave to kill and honour, I wouldn’t, Sir, I wish I 
me.” may die if I would, Sir, for anything 

“ You dog !” said Mr. Carker, lean- that could be promised to me. 1 should 
ing back in his chair, and smiling at consider it as much as all the world was 
him serenely. “That’s nothing to what worth, to oiler to do such a thing, un- 
1 M do to you, if you tried to deceive less I was ordered, Sir.” 
me.” “You had better not. You have 

“Yes, Sir,” replied the abject been used, too, to babbling and tattling,” 
Grimier, “I’m sure you would be down said his patrou with perfect coolness, 
upon me dreadful, Sir. I wouldn’t “Beware of that here, or you’re a lost 
attempt for to go and do it, Sir, not if rascal,” and he smiled again, and again 
I was bribed with golden guineas.” cautioned him with his forefinger. 

Thoroughly checked in his expecta- The Grinder’s breath came short and 
lions of commendation, the crest-fallen thick with consternation* Hte tried to 
blinder stood looking at his patron, protest the purity of his intentions, 
mid vainly endeavouring not to look at but could only stare at the smiling gen- 
hun, with the uneasiness which a cur tleman in a stupor of submission, with 
will often manifest in a similar situa- which the smiling gentleman seemed 
bon.** well enough satisfied, for he ordered 

“So you hav<* left your old service, him down stairs, after observing him 
and come here to ask me to take you for some moment* in silence, and gave 
into mine, eh ?” said Mr. Carker. him to understand that he was retained 
“Yes, if you please, Sir,” returned in his employment. 

Hob, who, in doing so, had acted on This was the manner of Rob the 
his patron’s own instructions, but dared Grinders engagement by Mr. Carker, 

IJ, $ justify himself by the least insinu- and his awe-stricken devotion to that 
ation to that effect. gentleman had strengthened and in- 

“ Well !” said Mr, Carker. “You ;reased, if possible, with every minute 
know me, boy ?” of his service. 

“Please, Sir, yes, Sir,” returned It was a service of some months’du- 
h'd), fumbling with his hat, and still ration, when early one morning, Rob 
j>xed by Mr. Carker’s eye, and fruit- opened the garden gate to Mr. Dombey, 
h'ssly^ndeavouring ro unfix himself. who was come to breakfast with his 
Mr. Carker nodded. “ 'Kike care, master, .by appointment. At the same 
*hen ! ” moment his master himself came, hur- 

Rob expressed in a number of short rying forth to receive the distinguished 
his lively understanding of this guest, and give him welcome with all • 
caution, and was bowing himself back • his teeth. 

' "‘ * A A 
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“ I never thought,” said Carker, 
when he bad assisted him to alight 
from his horse, “to see 3*011 here, I *m 
sure. This is m extraordinary day in 
my calendar. No occasion is very spe- 
cial to a man like yon, who may do 
anything ; but- to a man like me, the 
ease is widely different.'* 

“Yon have a tasteful place here, 
darker,” said Mr. Do pibey, condescend¬ 
ing to stop upon the lawn, to look 
about him. 

“ You can afford to'sny so,” returned 
Cork or. “Thank you.'* 

“Indeed,” paid Mr. Dombey!’ in his 
lofty patronage,,, “any one might say 
so. Ah far as it goes, it is a very com¬ 
modious and well-arranged place—quite 
elegant.” 

“As far as it goes, truly,” returned 
Carlcor, with an air of disparagement. 
“It wants that qualification. Well ! 
wo have raid enough about it; and 
though you can afford to praise it, I 
thank you none the less. Will you 
walk in ?” 

Mr. Dombey, entering the house, 
noticed, ns lie had reason to do, the 
eoini>l.ol^irrangcment of the rooms, and 
the numerous contrivances for comfort 
and eflVetf that abounded there. Mr. 
darker, in his ostentation of humility, 
received this notice with a deferential 
smile, and said he understood its deli¬ 
cate meaning, and appreciated it, but 
hi truth the cottage Was good enough 
for one in hie position—better, prriiaps, 
than such a man should occupy, poor 
as it was. 

“But perhaps to you, who are ao far 
removed, it really does look better than 
it is,” ho Raid, with his false mouth 
distended to its fullest stretch. ‘ * J ust 
%<i moparchs imagine attractions in the 
dv'CR of beggars.” 

lie directed a sharp glance and a 
sharp smile at Mr. Dombey us bespoke, 
and a sharper glance, and a sharper 
smile yet, when Mr. Dombey, drawing 
himself up bef«#|ibe fire, in the atti¬ 
tude so often earned by his second in 
eaWJaand, lobteeferouTul at the pictures 
ontfeewaNe. Cursorily as his cold eye 
waqdsred over them, Corker’s keen 
glauoe ftccocngiittufid his, and kept pace I 


with his, marking exactly where it 
went, and what it saw. As it rested 
on one picture in particular, Garber 
hardly seemed to breathe, his sidelong 
scrutiny was so catlike .and Vigilant, 
but tlif; eye of his great chief passed 
from that, as from the others, and ap¬ 
peared no more impressed by it than by 
the rest. 

Carker looked at it—it* wars the pic¬ 
ture that resembled Edith—as if if. 
were a living thing ; and with a wicked, 
silent laugh upon his lace, that seemed 
in part addressed to it, though 'it war. 
all derisive of the great man Standing 
so unconscious beside him. Breakfast 
was soon set upon the lablo : and, in¬ 
viting Mr. Dombey to a chair whDh 
bad its hack towards this picture, hi. 
took his own seat opposite to it a-, 
usual. 

Mr. Dombey was even graver than if 
was his custom to be. and quite silent. 
Tin* parrot, swinging in the gilded boo;* 
within her gaudy cage, attempted in 
vain to attract notice, for Darker was 
too observant of his visitor to hood her: 
and the visitor, abstracted in medita¬ 
tion, looked fixedly, not to > ;ty sullenly, 
over Ida stiff neckcloth, without raising 
bis ey?!«» from the table-cloth. As to 
Bob, who was in attendance, all his 
faculties and energies were so locked up 
in observation of his ^master, that he 
scarcely ventured to give shelter to the 
thought that the visitor was the great 
gentieuian before wihWn he had been 
carried as a certificate of the family 
health, in his yhildliood, and to whom 
he had boon indebted for his leather 
smalls. 

“ Allow me,” said Carker suddenly, 
“to ask how Mrs. Dombey is?” # 

Ho leaned forward obsequiously, nr. 
lie made the inquiry, with bis oh in 
resting on his hand ; and at the same 
time his eyes went up to the picture, os 
if he said to it, “ Now, see, how I will 
lead him on ! 

Mr. Dombey 1 ‘eddened as \fe an¬ 
swered : 

‘ Mrs. Dombey is quite well. You 
remind me, Carker, of some conversa¬ 
tion that I wish to have with you.*' 

“Robin, you can leave us,” said Ins 
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master, at whose mild tones Robin “Your allusion to it is opportune,’’ 
started and d isappeared,, with his eyes said Mr. Dorn bey, after a little hesita- 
fixod on Jmb patron to the lawfc. “ You tion ; “for it prepares the way to what 
don't remember that boy, of course?” 1 was beginning to say to you, and re- 
lie Added, when the iiumeehed Grinder minds me that that involves no ahso- 
was cone. * lately new relations lietween us, although 

“No,” said Mr. Dombey, with mag- it may involve nn»rc persona) confidence 

nifieent indifference. on my part than 1 have hitherto-” 

“Not likely that a mau like you “.Distinguished me with,” suggested 
would. Hardly possible,” murmured Darker, bending his head again : “1 
< lark or. “ But he is one of that family will not say to you how honoured I am ; 
fn>ni whom you took a ^nrbe. IVrlmps for a rnnn like you well knotos how 
von may. mnorpb-r having generously much honour he has in hia power to 
charged yourself with his education V bestow at pleasure.” 

“ is ft that boy ?” said Mr. Dombey, “Mrs. l)om bey 4 and myself,” .said 
with a frown. “He does little credit Mr. Jhunbey, passing_this compliment 
(u his education*.4 believe.” with august self-denial* “are not quite 

“ Why,- bar* Isyoung rip, 1 am agreed upon some points. We do not 
afraid,” retuS§d H&rker, with a shrug, appear to understand each other yet. 
“He bears that character. But the Mrs. Dorn bey has sunn, thing t.o learn.” 
truth is, 1 tqok him into my service Mrs. Domky is distinguished by 
because, beinglible to get no other cm- many rare attractions ; and has been ae- 
ploymoni, he t conceived (had been eustomed, no doubt, to receive much adu- 
laught at home, 1 daresay) that he had 1 at ion,” said the smooth, slock watcher 
some sort of claim upon you, and was of his slightest look and tone. “But 
constantly trying to dog your heels with w here there is affection, duty, and re- 
his petition. And although my defined speck any little mistake*! engendered by 
and recognised connexion with your i such causes arc soon set right.” 
affairs is merely of a business character, Mr. Horn bey’;-? thoughts distinctively 
still I have that spontaneous interest in flew buck to the face that had looked at 
* i very thing belonging to you, that—” him in his wife's dressing-room, when 

lie stopped again, as if to discover an imperious hand was stretched to- 
‘tfcor he had led Mr. Dorn boy far wards the door ; and romeruberiug the 
enough yet. A^ul again, with his chin affection, duty* arid respect, ex pressed 
resting on his hand, he leered at the in it, he felt the blood rush to his own 
picture..., face quite as*plainly as the watchful 

11 Carker,” fcHid. Mr. Dom'ooy, “ I eyes upon him saw it there, 
am Kousihle that you do not limit your “Mrs. DottiUyand my-clf,” he went 

-” # on to say, “ had .< mi© di.^ussion, before 

“ Service,” suggested his smiling Mrs. Skewton’s death, upon the causes 
entertainer. of my dissatisfaction ; of which you 

“ No ; J prefer to say your regard,” will have formed a general understand- 
observed Mr. Dombey ; very sensible, ing from having been a witness of what 
as he said so. that he was paying him passed between Mrs. Dom bey and^tflya^lf 
a handsome and flattering compliment, on the evening when you were at oufk- 
“to our mere business relations. Your s^t my house.” 

consideration for my feelings, hopes. “When I so much regretted being 
and disappointments, in the little in- present,” said the smiling Carker. 
stance you have just now mentioned, is “ Proud as a man in my position neccs- 
»n example in point. X am obliged to sarily must be of your familiar.notice— 
you, Carker ” * though X give you no credit forjt; you. 

Mr. Carker bent his head slowly, and may do anything you pleas© without 
very softly rubbed bis hands, as if bo losing caste—and honouied as I was by 
■wore afraid by any action to disturb an early presentation to Mrs. Dombey, • 
the.€uprynf of Mr. Dombey’s confidence, before .she was made eminent by bearing 
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your name, I almost regTetfced that 
night, I assure you, that I had been 
the object of such especial good fortune.” 

That any man could, ^under any pos¬ 
sible circumstances, regret the being 
distinguished by his condescension and 
patronage, was a moral phenomenon 
which Mr. Dombey could not compre¬ 
hend. lie therefore responded, with 
a considerable accession of dignity. 
“ Indeed ! And why, Darker ?” 

“I fear,” returned the confidential 
agent, “ that Mrs. Dombey, never very 
much disposed to regard me with favour¬ 
able interest—one in my position could 
not expect that, from a lady naturally 
proud, and whose pride becomes her so 
well—may not easily forgive my innocent 
part in that conversation. Your dis¬ 
pleasure is no light matter, you must 
remember ; and to be visited with it 

before a third party-” 

“Oarker,” said Mr. Dombey, arro¬ 
gantly ; “I presume that./am the first 
consideration ? }T 

“Oh ! Can there be a doubt about 
it ? ” replied the other, with the impa¬ 
tience of a man admitting a notorious 
and incontrovertible fact. 

“Mrs. Dombey becomes a secondary 
consideration, when we are both in 
question, I imagine,” said Mr. Dombey. 

‘ ‘ Is that so ? ” 4 

“Is it so ?” returned Darker. “ Do 
you know better than any one, that you 
have no need to ask ? ” 

“Then I hope, Darker,” said Mr. 
Dombey, ‘ ‘ that your regret in the ac¬ 
quisition of Mrs. Dombey’s displeasure, 
may be almost counterbalanced by your 
satisfaction in retaining my confidence 
and good opinion.” 

“ I have the misfortune, I find,” re¬ 
turned Darker, “to havo incurred that 
displeasure. Mrs. Dombey has ex¬ 
pressed it to you ? ” 

“ Mrs. Dombey has expressed various 
opinions,” said Mr. Dombey, with ma¬ 
jestic coldness and indifference, “in 
which I do not participate* and which 
I ara not inclined to discuss, or to recall. 
I made Mrs. Dombey acquainted, some 
time since, as 1 have $rendv told you, 
with certain points \m domestic defer¬ 
ence and sulMiiiswion;:$Q which I felt it 


necessary to insist. I failed to convince 
Mrs. Dombey «f the expediency of her 
immediately altering her conduct in 
those respects, with a view to her own 
peace and welfare, and -my 'dignity ; 
and I iiiformed Mrs. Dombey' that if I 
should find it necessary to object or re¬ 
monstrate again, I should express my 
opinion to her through yourself, my 
confidential agent.” 

Blended with the look that Darker 
bent upon him, was a devilish look at 
the picture over his head, thjit struct 
upon it like a flash of lightning. 

“Now, Darker,” said Mr. Dumbo, 
“ I do not hesitate to say to you that I 
mil carry ray point, i am not to be 
trilled with. Mrs. Dombey must under¬ 
stand that my will is law', aud that l 
cannot allow of one exception to the 
whole rule of my life. You will haw 
the goodness to undertake this charge, 
which, coming from me, is hot unaccept¬ 
able to you, I hope, whatever regia t you 
may politely profess—for which F am 
obliged to you on behalf of Mrs. Dom¬ 
bey ; and you will have the goodness, J 
am persuaded, to discharge it as exactly 
as any other commission.” 

“You know,” said Mr. Darker, 
“that you have only to command 
me.” 

“I know,” said Mr. Dombey, with a 
majestic indication of assent, “that 1 
have only to command you. It ne¬ 
cessary that I should proceed iu this. 
Mrs. Dclmbey is a la% undoubtedly 
highly qualified, in many respects, to 

“ To do credit even to your choice,” 
suggested Darker, with a fawning show 
of teeth. 

“ Yes ; if you please to adopt that 
form of words,” said Mr. Dombey, in 
his tone of state; and at present I do 
not conceive that Mrs. Dombey does 
that credit to it, to which it is entitled. 
There is a principle of opposition in 
Mrs. Dombey that must be eradicated ; 
that must be overcome : Mrs. Dombey 
does not appear to understand,” said 
Mr. Dombey, forcibly, “that the idea 
of opposition to Me is monstrous and 
absurd.” 

“ We, in the City, know you be J ter,” 
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replied Carker, with a smile from ear ture, as appealing to it to boar witness 
to ear. , ! how lie led him on again, and what was 

“You know me better,” said Mr. | coming. 

Pom bey. “Ihoposo. Though, indeed, | “Carker,” said Mr. Dombcy, look- 
1 am bound to do Mrs. Dombey the j ing here and there upon the table, and 
justice of saying, however inconsistent: speaking in a somewhat altered and 
it may seem with her subsequent con- ; more hurried voice, and with a paler 
duct (which remains unchanged), that I lip, “there is no occasion for apology, 
on my expressing my disapprobation I You mistake. The association is with 
and determination to her, with some j the matter in hand, and not with any 
severity, on the occasion to which I | recollection, as you suppose. 1 do not 
have referred, my admonition appear*! approve of Mrs. Pom bey’s behaviour 
to produce a very j*>wurful effect.” j towards my daughter.” 

Mr. Wot A bey delivered himself of those j “Pardon me,” said Mr. Darker, “ I 
words with most portentous stateliness, j don’t quite understand.” 

“I wish you to have the goodness, “ Understand then,” returned Mr. 
then, to inform Mrs. Pom bey, Carker, Dombey, “that you •'may make that— 
from me, that 1 must recall our former that you wifi make that, if you please 
conversation to her remembrance, in —matter of direct objection from me to 
some surprise that it has not yet had Mrs. Dombey. You will please to tell 
its effect. That I must insist upon her her that her show of devotion for my 
regulating her conduct by the injunc- daughter is disagreeable to me. It is 
li'-ns laid upon her in that conversation. likely to be noticed. It is likely to iu- 
That I am not satisfied with her con- duce people to contrast Mrs. Dombey 
duct. That 1 am greatly dissatisfied in her relation towards my daughter, 
with it. And that I shall be under with Mrs. Dombey in her relation 
i lie very disagreeable necessity of luak- towards myself. You will have the 
mg you the bearer of yet more unwad- goodness to let Mrs. Dombey know, 
come and explicit communications, if she plainly, that I object to it; and that I 
lias not the good sense and the proper expect' her to defer, immediately, to my 
feeling to adapt herself to my wishes, objection. Mrs. Dombey may be in 
the first Airs, bombey did, and, 1 earnest, or she may* be pursuing 
believe I may add, as any other lady whim, or she may be opposing me ; 
in her place would.” but I object to it in any case, and in 

“The first Mrs. Dombey lived very every case. If Mrs. Dombey is in 
fiapfrtly,” said Carker. earnest, so much .the less reluctant 

“Tluf first $lrs. Dombey bad groat j should she be to desist ; for she will 
good sense,” said Mr. Dombey, in a j not serve my daughter by any such dis- , 
gentlemanly toleration of the dead, play. If my wife has any superfluous 
“and very correct feeling.” [•gentleness, and duty over and above 

“Is Alias Dombey likelier mother, j her proper submission to me, she may 
do you think ?” said Carker. j bestow them where she pleases, perhaps; 

Swiftly and darkly, Air. Dombey's j but I will have submission first !— 
face changed, llis confidential agent < Carker,” said Mr. Dombey, checking 
eyed it keenly. j the unusual emotion with which he had 

“I have approached a painful sub- ! spoken, and falling into a tone more 
jeet,” he said, in a soft regretful tone j like that in which he was accustomed 
of voice, irreconcilable with his eager ‘ to assert his greatness, “you will have 
eye. “Pray forgive me. I forget these the goodness not to omit or slur this 
chains o^association in the interest I ’ point, but to consider it a very irapor- 
bave. Pray forgive me.” • j taut part of your instructions.” 

But for all he said, his eager eye j * Mr.* Carker bowed hie head, and 
scanned Air. Dombey’s downcast face j rising from the table, and standing 
none the-less closely ; and then it shot j thoughtfully before the fire, with his 
a strange triumphant look at the pic- baud to his smooth chin, lo»»Jsecl down* 

-.--v/vy- 
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;it Mr. Dombey witlr the evil slyness 
of some monkish carving, halt* human 
and half brute ; or like- a • coring face 
on an old water-spout. Mi*. Dombey, 
recovering his composure by degrees, or 
cooling his emotion in his sense of 
having taken a high position, sat gra- 
iually stiffening again, and looking at 
the parrot, as she swung to and IVo, in 
her great wedding ring. 

“ I beg ymir pardmi,*’ said Carker, 
after a silence, suddenly resuming his 
chair, and drawing it opposite to Mr. 
Dorn boy’s, “but let me understand. 
Mrs. Dombey is aware of the pliability 
of your making mo the organ of your 
displeasure ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Dombey. “I 
have said so.” 

“ Y*>s,” rejoined Carker, quickly ; 
“ but why ?” 

“Why!” Mr, Dombey repeated, 
not without hesitation. “ Because I 
told her.” 

“Aye,” replied Carker. “But why 
did you toll her ? You sec,” he con¬ 
tinued with a smile, and softly laying 
his velvet hand, as a cat might have 
laid its sheathed claws, on Mr. Dorn- 
boy’s arm ; “if 1 perfectly understand 
what is in your mind, 1 am so much 
more likely to Be useful, and to have 
the happiness of being effectually em¬ 
ployed. 1 think 1 do understand. I 
have not the honour of Mrs. Dombey’s 
good opinion. In -my position, 1 have 
no reason to expect it; blit 1 take the 
fact to be, that I have not got it ? ” 

“ Possibly not,” said*Mr. Dombey. 

“Consequently,” pursued Carter, 
“ your making these communications 
to Mrs. Dombey through me, is sure to be 
particularly unpalatable to that lady ?” 

“It appears to me,” said Mr. Dom® 
bey, with haughty reserve, and *yM 
with some embarrassment, “that Mrs. 
Donibey’s views upon the subject form 
no pait of it as it presents itself to you 
and Trie, Carker. But it may be so.” 

“ Aud—pardon me—do 1 misconceive 
you,” said Corker, “when 1 think you 
descry in this, a likely means of' hum¬ 
bling Mrs. Dnmbey’s pride—I use the 
word as fxpiessive of a quality which, 
kept within due bounds, adorns and 
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{ graces a lady so distinguished for her 
beauty and accomplishments—and, not 
to say of punishing her, but of reducing 
her to the submission you so naturally 
and justly require V” t i> 

“I nni not accustomed, Carker, as 
you know,” said Mr. Dombey, “to 
j give such close reasons for any course 
of conduct 1 think proper to adopt, but 
I will gainsay nothing of .this. If you 
have any objection to found upou it, 
that is indeed another thing, and the 
mere statement that you have one will 
be sufficient. But I have not Supposed, 
I confess, that any confidence I could 
intrust to you, would be likely to de¬ 
grade you—” 

“Oh! /degraded!” exclaimed Car¬ 
ker. “ In your .service ! ” 

“— or to place you,” pursued Mr. 
Dombey, “in a false position.” 

“/ in a false position!” exclaimed 
j Carker. “ I shall be proud— delighted 
—to execute your trust. J could have 
wished, I own, to have given the lady 
at whose feci I would lay my humble 
duty and devotion—for is she not your 
wife !—no new cause of dislike ; hut a 
wish from you is, of course, paramount 
to every other consideration on earth. 
Besides, when Mrs. Dombey is con¬ 
verted from these little errors of judg¬ 
ment, incidental, 1 would presume to 
say, to the novelty of jjer situation, I 
shall hope that she will perceive in the 
slight part I lake, only a grain—my 
removed t and different sphere gives 
room for little more— of the respect for 
you, and sacrifice of all considerations 
to you, of which it will be her pleasure 
and privilege to garner up a great store 
every day.” 

Mr. Dombey seemed, at the moment, 
again to see her with her hand stretched 
out. towards the door, and again to hear 
through the mild speech of his con¬ 
fidential agent an echo of the words, 
“Nothing can make us stranger to 
each other than we are henceforth!” 
But he shook off the fancy, an^ did 
not shake n his resolution, and said, 
“ Certainly, no doubt." 

“ There is nothing more,” quoth 
Carker, drawing his chair Wk to its 
old place—for they had taken Kf.h 
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breakfast as yet—and pausing fbr an 
answer before he sat dawn. 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Dornbey, “but 
this. * You will V^jpiod enough to ob¬ 
serve, YJarker, that no message to Mrs. 
Dombey with which you are. #r may be 
charged, admits of reply. You will be 
good enough to bring me no reply. 
Mrs. Dombcy is informed that it does 
.nob become urn to temporise or treat 
u]>on any matter that is at issue 
between us, and that what I «a) is 
final.” * 

iCtr. Carleer signified his understand¬ 
ing of these credentials, and they fell 
to breakfast with what, appetite they 
might. The Grinder also, in due time, 
re-appeared, keeping his cy’es upon his 
master without a moment’s respite, 
and passing the time in a reverie of 
worshipful terror. Breakfast concluded, 
Mr. Dornbey’8 horse was ordered out 
again, and Mr. Carker mounting bis 
own, they rode olF for the City together. 

Mr. Carker was in capital spirits, 
and talked much. Mr. Dornbey re¬ 
ceived bis conversation with the sove¬ 
reign air of a man who bad a right to he 
talked to, and occasionally condescended 
to throw in a few words to carry on the 
conversation. So they rode on cha¬ 
racteristically enough. But Mr. Dom- 
boy, in his dignity, rode witlf very long 
stirrups, ami a very loose rein, and 
v^ry rarely deigned to look down to see 
wher'i his horse, went. In consequence 
of which it*happened that Mr. Dom- 
bey’s horse, while going at a round 
trot stumbled on some loose stones, 
threw iiira, rolled over him, and last¬ 
ing out with his iron-shod feet, in his 
struggles to get up, kicked him. 

Mr. Carker, quick of eye, steady of 
hand, and a good horseman, was afoot# 
and had the struggling animal upon 
his legs and by the bridle, in a moment. 
Otherwise that morning’s confidence 
would have been Mr. Dom bey’s last. 
Yet even with the flush and hurry of 
this action red upon him. he bent over 
his prostrate chief with every tooth 
disclosed, and muttered as ho stooped 
down, “I have given good cause of 
offence to Mrs. Dom bey now, if she' 
knew itj’ : 


Mr. Dom bey being insensible, and 
bleeding from the head and face, was 
carried by certain men dots of the road, 
under Carker s direction, to the nearest 
public-house* which was not far off, 
and where he was soon attended by 
divers surgeons, who arrived m quick 
succession from all parts, and who. 
seemed to come by some mysterious 
instinct, as vultures arc said to gather 
about a camel'who dies in the desert. 
After being at some, pains to restore 
him to consciousness, these gentlemen 
examined into the nature of his injuries. 
One ■burgeon who lived hard by w as 
strong lbr a compound fracture of the 
leg, which was tin? landlord’s opinion 
also ; but two surgeons who lived at a 
distance, and were only iu that neigh¬ 
bourhood by accident, combated this 
opinion so disinterestedly, that it was 
decided at last that the patient, though 
severely cut and bruised, had broken 
no hones but a lesser rib or so,. and 
might be carefully taken home before 
night. His injuries being dressed aud 
bandaged, which was a long operation, 
and he at length left to repose, Mr. 
Carker mounted his horse again, and 
rode away to carry the intelligence 
home. 

Crafty and cruel as his face was at 
the best of # tones, though it was a suffi¬ 
ciently fair ’face as to form and regu- 
j larity of feature, it was at its worst 
when he set forth on this errand ; ani¬ 
mated by the craft and cruelty of 
thoughts within him, suggestions of 
remote possibility rather than of design 
or plot, that made him ride as if he 
hunted men and women. Drawing rein 
at length, and slackening in his speed., 
as he came into the more public roads, 
he checked his white-legged horse into 
lacking his way along as usual, and 
hid himself beneath his sleek, bushed, 
crouching manner, and his ivory smile, 
as he best could. 

He rode direct to Mr. Dom bey’s 
bouse, alighted at the door, aud begged 
to see Mrs. Dornbey on an afiair ci 
importance. The servant who showed 
him to Mr. Dom bey’s own room, soon 
returned to say that it was not Mrs. 
Dom bey’s hour for receiving visitors, 
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and that be begged pardon for not 
having mentioned it before. 

Mr. Darker, who was quite prepared 
for a cold reception, wrote upon a card 
that he must take the liberty of press¬ 
ing for an interview, and that be would 
not be so bold as to do so, for the second 
time (this he underlined), if he were 
not equally sure of the occasion being 
sufficient for his justification. After 
a trifling delay, Mrs. Dombey’s maid 
appeared, and conducted him to a morn¬ 
ing room up-stairs, where Edith and 
Florence were together. 

He had never thought Edith fifclf so 
beautiful before. Much as he admired 
the graces of her ‘face and form, and 
freshly as they dwelt within his sensual 
remembrance, lie bad never thought 
her half so beautiful. 

Her glauce fell haughtily upon him 
in the doorway ; but he looked at Flo¬ 
rence—though only in the act of bend¬ 
ing his head, as he came in—with some 
irrepressible expression of the new 
power he held ; and it was his triumph 
to see the glance droop and falter, and to 
see that Edith half rose up to reccivehirn. 

He was very sorry, he was deeply 
grieved ; lie couldn’t say with what 
unwillingness he came to prepare her 
for the intelligence of a very slight 
accident. He entreated Mrs. Dorn bey 
to compose herself. TJpon‘ his sacred 
word of honour, there was no cause of 
alarm. But Mr. Donibey—-— 

Florence uttered a sudden cry. He 
did not look at her, but at Edith. 
Edith composed and re-assured her. 
She uttered no cry of distress. No, no. 

Mr. Dombey had met with an acci¬ 
dent in riding. His horse had slipped, 
and he had been thrown. 

Florence wildly exclaimed that he 
was badly hurt ; that he was killed ! *■ 

No. Upon his honour, Mr, Dombey, 
though stunned at first, was soon re¬ 
covered, and though certainly hurt was 
in no kind of danger. If this were not 
the truth, he, the distressed intruder, 
never could have had the courage to 
present himself before Mrs. Dombey. 
It was the truth indeed, he solemnly [ 
assured her. 

Xll this he saijl as if lie were answer- ! 


; ing Edith, and not Florence, and with his 
eyes and his smile fastened on Edith. 

He then went on to tell, her where 
Mr. Dombey was lying, and to request 
that a carriage might be placed 1 at his 
disposal tt> bring him home. 

“Mama,” Faltered Florence in tears, 
“ If I might venture to go ! ” 

Mr. Darker, having his eyes on 
Edith when he heard these words, gave 
her a secret look and Slightly shook his 
hca$. He saw how she battled with 
herself before slid 1 answered him with 
her handsome eyes, but he wrested "the 
answer from her—he showed her that 
he would have it, or that he would 
speak and cut Florence to the heart— 
and she gave it to him. As he had 
looked at tho picture in the morning, 
so he looked at her afterwards, when 
she turned her eyes away. 

“I am directed to request,” he said, 
“that the new housekeeper—Mrs. rip- 
chin, I think, is the name—” 

Nothing escaped him. He saw, in 
an instant, that she was another slight 
of Mr. Dombey’s on his wife. 

“—may be informed that Mr. Dom¬ 
bey wishes to have his bed prepared in 
his own apartments down stairs, as he 
prefers those rooms to any other. I 
shall return to Mr. Dombey almost 
immediacy. That every possible at¬ 
tention has been paid to this comfort, 
and that he is the object of every pos¬ 
sible solicitude, I need not assur^ you, 
Madam. Let me again lay, there is 
no cause for the least alarm. K\en 
you may he quite at ease, believe me.” 

He bowed himself out, with his ex- 
tremest show of deference and concilia¬ 
tion ; and ’braving returned to Mr. 
Dombey’s room, and there arranged for 
g carriage being sent after him to the 
City, mounted liis horse agaiu, and rode 
slowly thither. He was very thought¬ 
ful as he went along, aud very thought¬ 
ful there, and very thoughtful in the 
carriage on his way back to the place 
where Mr. Dombey had been left. -It 
was only wlieif sitting by that gentle¬ 
man's couch that he was quite himself 
again, and conscious of his teeth. 

About the time of twilight,’ Mr. 
Dombey, grievously afflicted with.aches 
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and pains, was helped into his carriage, 
aud propped with cloaks and pillows on 
one side gf it, while his confidential 
agent bore hiuv company upon the 
other.' 1 As. he was ’not to he shaken, 
they mftved at little more tiAn a foot 
pace; and hence if was quite dark 
when he was brought home. Mrs. 
Pipehin, bitter and grim, and not ob¬ 
livious of the Peruvian mines, as the 
establishment in general had good reason 
to know, received him at the door^tnd 
freshened the domestics with several 
little sprinklings of wordy vinegar, 
whilS they assisted in conveying him to 
his room. Mr. darker remained in 
attendance until he was safe in bed, 
and then, as he declined to receive any 
female visitor, but the excellent Ogress 
who presided over his household, waited 
on Mrs. Dombey once more, with his 
report or. her lord’s condition. 

Me again found Edith alone with 
Florence, and he again addressed the 
whole of his soothing speech to Edith, 
as if she were a prey to the liveliest 
and most affectionate anxieties. Ho 
earnest he was in his respectful sym¬ 


pathy, that, on taking leave, he ven¬ 
tured—with one more glance towards 
Florence at the moment--to take her 
hand, and bending over it, it) touch it 
with his lip#. 

Edith did not withdraw the hand, 
nor did she strike his fair fact* with it, 
despite the flush upon her cheek, the 
bright light in her eyes, and the dila¬ 
tion of her whole form. But when she 
was alone in her own room, she struck 
it on the marble chimney-shelf, so that, 
at one blow, it was bruised, and hied ; 
and h&ld it from her, near the shining 
lire, Us if she etmld have thrust it in 
and burned it. 

Far into the night she sat. alone, by 
the sinking blaze, in dark and threat¬ 
ening beauty, watching the murky 
shadows looming on the wall, as if her 
thoughts were tangible, and cast them 
there. Whatever shapes of outrage 
and affront, and black foroshadqwings 
of things that might happen, flickered, 
indistinct and giant-like, before her, 
one resented figure marshalled them 
against her. And that figure was her 
husband. 


CHAPTER XLI1I 


THE WATCHES 

Florence, 4oug since awakened from 
her dream, mournfully observed the 
estrangement between her father and 
Edith, and saw' it widen more and 
more, and knew that there was greater 
bitterness between them every day. 
Each day’s added knowledge deepened 
the shade upon her love and hope, roused 
up the old sorrow that had slumbered 
for a little time, and made it even 
heavier to bear than it had been before. 

It had' been hard—how hard may 
none but Florence ever know !— to have 
the* natural affection of a true and 
earnest nature turned t<f agony ; and 
slight, or stern repulse, substituted for 
the tenderest protection and the dearest 
care. It had been hard to feel in her 
deep heart what she had felt, and never 
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know the happiness of one touch of 
response. Bid it was much more hard 
to be compelled to doubt either her 
father or Edith, so affectionate and dear 
to her, aud to think of her love for each 
of them, by turns, with fear, distrust, 
aud wonder. 

Yet Florence now began to do so ; 
and the doing of it was a task imposed 
ujHin her by the very purity of her soul, 
as one she could not fly from. She 
saw her father cold and obdurate to 
Edith, as to her ; hard, inflexible, Un¬ 
yielding. Could it be, she a-sknl Iter- 
<self with starting tears, tiiat her own 
dear mother had been made un¬ 
happy by such treatment, and had 
pined away and died ? Then she would 
think how promt and* stately Edith 
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was to every one but her, with what 
disdain she treated him, how distantly 
she kept, apart from him, and what 
she had said on the night when she 
came home ; and quickly iUwould come 
"it Florence, almost as a crime, that 
she loved one who was set iu opposition 
to her father, and that her father 
knowing of it, must, think of her in hi.s 
solitary room as the unnatural child 
who added this wrong Ut the old fault, 
.'O much wept for, of never having won 
his fatherly affection from her birth. 
The next kind word from Edith, the 
next kind glance, would ghakft'thcse 
thoughts again, and make them seem 
like black ingratitude; for who but she 
had cheered the* drooping heart of 
Florence, so lonely and so hart, and 
boon its best of comforters ! Thus, 
with her gentle nature yearning to 
them both, feeling the misery of both, 
and whispering doubts of her own duty 
to both, Florence in her wider ami ex¬ 
panded love, and by the side of Edith, 
endured more, than when she had 
hoarded up her undivided secret in the 
mournful house, and her * beautiful 
Mamma, had never dawned upon it. 

One exquisite unhappiness that 
would have far outweighed this, Flo¬ 
rence was spa red. She never had the 
least suspicion that Edith Jby her ten¬ 
derness for her widened the separation 
from her father, or gave him new cause 
of dislike. If Florence had conceived 
the possibility of such an effect being 
wrought by such a cause, what grief 
she would have felt, what sacrifice she 
would have tried to make, poor loving 
girl, how fast and sure her quiet passage 
might have been beneath it to the pre¬ 
sence of that higher Father who does 
not reject his children's love, or spurn 
their tried and broken hearts, Heaven 
knows ! ihit it was otherwise, and that 
was well. 

No word was ever spoken between 
Florence and Edith now, on these 
subjects. Edith had said there ought 
to be between them, in that wise, nj 
division and a silence like the giave 
itself: and Florence felt that she was _ 
rjght. i 

In this slat- n{ sHT-r- V>r frOmr* 


was brought home suffering and dis¬ 
abled : and gloorpily retired to his own 
rooms, where he was tended by servants, 
not approached by Kfjiih, and had no 
friend or companion but Mr. darker, 
who withdrew near midnight. • 

“And nice company he is, Mis- 
Floy,’* said Susan Nipper. “Oh, he’:, 
a precious piece ef gumis ! If ever lie 
wants a character don’t let him come 
to me whatever he doe:*, that’s all I 
tel Kiim.” 

“ Dear Susan, r ’ ’urged Florence, 
“don’t!” • 

“Oh it’s very well to say ‘don't’ 
Miss Floy,” returned the Nipper, much 
exasperated ; “but raly begging your 
pardon we ’re coming to such passes 
that it turns all the blood in a person’s 
body into pins and needh s, with theij* 
pints all ways. Don't mistake me 
Miss Floy, 1 don't mean nothing again 
your main -law who has always treated 
me an a lady should though she is 
rather high l must say not that I. have 
any right to object to that particular, 
but when we come to Mrs. Pipuhinses 
and having them put over us and keep¬ 
ing guard at your pa’s door like cro¬ 
codiles (only make us thankful that 
they lay'no eggs !) we are a growing 
too outrageous ! ” 

“ Pap.'* thinks well of Mrs. Pipeliin, 
Susan,” returned Florence, “and has a 
right to choose his housekeeper, you 
kuow. Pray don’t ! ” 

“Well Miss Floy,” .returned the. 
Nipper, “when you say don't, 1 never 
do I hope but Mrs. Pipehiu acta like 
early gooseberries upon me Miss, and 
nothing less.” 

Susan wus unusually emphatic and 
destitute of punctuation in her dis¬ 
course on this night, which was tin- 
night of Mr. Dom bey's being brought 
home, because, having been sent down 
stairs by Florence to inquire after him, 
she had been obliged to d< liver her 
message to her mortal enemy Mrs. 
Pipchin ; who, without carrying it, in 
to Mr. Domhey, had taken upon her¬ 
self to return what Miss Nipper called 
h bullish answer, on her own r< spoil- 
sibility. This, Susan K.pper construed 
kdf' presumption on the part, of that 
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exemplary sufferer l>y the reruvtau 
mines, and a deed <jf disparagement 
upi u her young lady, that was not to 
be forgive ri; and bo far her emphatic 
state vu» special. * but she had Ijeen 
in a coAdition oi greatly iucryascd sus¬ 
picion and distrust, tvor since the 

sincere attachment to one in the dif¬ 
ferent station which Florence occupied, 
Susan was very jealous, and her jeabusy 
naturally attached 4o Edith, who di- | 
vidpd her old empire, and came between j 
then;. Proud and glad as Susan j 
Nipper truly was, that her young min-j 
tress should be advanced towards her | 
proper place in the scone of her old | 
neglect, and that she should have her j 
father's handsome wife for her com- I 
panion and protectress, she could not; 
]diminish any part of her own do¬ 
minion to the handsome wife, without 
a grudge and a vague fueling of.ill will, 
for which she did not fail to find a 
disinterested justification in her sharp 
perception of the pride and passion of 
the lady’s character. From the hack- 
ground to which she l ad necessarily 
retired somewhat, .since the marriage, 
Miss Nipper looked on, therefore, at 
domestic affairs in general, with a 
resolute conviction that no g\>od would 
come of Mijs. Pom bey : always being 
very careful to publish on all possible 
occasions, that she had nothing to say 
against her.# 

“ Eusau,” said Florence, win* was 
sitting thoughtfully at her table, “it 
is very late. I shall want nothing more 
to-night. 5 ’ 

“Ah, Miss Floy!” returned the, 
NipjKjr, “ 1 ’m sure 1 often wish for 
them old times when I sat up with 
you hours liter than this and fell asleep 
through being tired out when you was 
as broad awake as spectacles, but 
you ’ve' maViu-law to come and sit 
with you now Miss Floy and I’m thank¬ 
ful for it I ’in sure. I’ve not a word 
to say against ’em.” • 

“I shall not forget who was iny old 
companion when I had lsoue, Susan.” 
returned Florence, gently, “never!” 
And looking up, she put her arm round 


the neck of her humble friend, drew 
her face down to hers, and bidding her 
good night, kissed it; which no mollified 
Miss Nipper, that she fell a sobbing. 

“Now my dear Miss Floy,” said 
Susan, “let me go down stairs again 
j and see bow your pa is, 1 know you *r» 

.bout him, do let me go down 

i and knock at his door my 

own sell 

‘No,” said Florence, “go to bed. 
We shall hear more in the morning. 
1 will inquire myself in the morning. 
Mamma has been down, I dare say;” 
Florence blushed, for she had no such 
hope; “or is there now, perhaps. 
Good night!” 

Susan was too pinch softened to ex¬ 
press her private opinion cm the pro¬ 
bability of Mrs. Dombey’s being in 
attendance on her husband ; and silently 
withdrew. Florence left alone, soon 
hid her head upon her hands as she 
had often done in other days, ahd did 
not restrain the tears from coursing 
down her face. The misery of this 
domestic discord and unhappiness; the 
withered, hope she cherished now, if 
hope it could bo called, of over being 
; taken to her father's heart; her doubts 
i and fears between the two ; the yearn- 
[ ing of her innocent breast to both ; the 
i heavy disappointment and regret of such 
I an end as* this, to what had been a 
: vision of bright ho|»e and promise to 
| her ; all crowded on her mind and 
! made her tears flow fast. Her mother 
; and her brother dead, her father un¬ 
moved towards her, Edith opposed to 
him ayd casting him away, but loving 
her, and loved by her, it seemed os if 
her affection could never prosper, reel 
where it would. That- weak thong}.i 
was noon hushed, but the thoughts in 
which it had arisen were too true and 
strong to be dismissed with it; and 
they made the night desolate. 

Among such reflections there rose up, 
as there had risen up all day, the ijuagf: 
of her father, wounded and in pain, 
alone in his own room, untended by 
thftae who should be nearest to him, 
and passing the tardy hours in lonely 
suffering. A frightened thought which 
made her start end clo u her hands— 
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though it was not a new one in her 
mind—that he might die, and never 
see her or pronounce her name, thrilled 
her whole frame. In her agitation she 
thought, and trembled whiltsshe thought 
of once more stealing down stairs, and 
venturing to his door. 

She listened at her own. The house 
was quiet, and all the lights were out. 
It was a long, long time, she thought, 
since she used to make her nightly 
pilgrimages to his door! It was a long, 
lung time, she tried to think, since she 
had entered his room at midnight, and 
he had led her hack to .the stair-fhot ! 

With tho same child’s heart within 
lior, as of old : even with the child's 
gweet timid eyes and clustering hair : 
Florence, as strange toller father in her 
early maiden bloom, as in her nursery 
time, crept down $he staircase listening 
as she went, and drew near to his room. 
No one was stirring in the house. The 
door was partly open to admit air ; and 
all was so still within, that she could 
hear the burning of the fire, and count 
the ticking of the clock that stood upon 
the chimney-piece. 

She looked in. In that room, the 
housekeeper wrapped in a blanket was 
fast asleep in an easy chair before the 
fire. The doors between it and the 
next, were partly closed, and a screen 
was drawn before them ; but there was 
a light there, and it shone upon the 
cornice of his bed. All \v\as so very 
still that she could hoar from his breath¬ 
ing that he was asleep. This gave her 
courage to pass rouud tlie screen, and 
look into his chamber. ' 

It was as great a start to come upon 
his sleeping face as if she had not ex¬ 
pected to see it. Florence, stood arrested 
on the spot, and if he had awakened 
then, must have remained there. 

There was a cut upon his forehead, 
and they had been wotting his hair, 
which lay bedabbled and entangled on 
the pillow. One of his arms, resting 
outside tlie bed, was bandaged up, and 
he was very white. But it was not 
this, that after tho first quick glance, 
and first assurance of his sleeping 
quietly, held Florence rooted to the 
ground. It was something very differ¬ 


ent from this, and more than this, that 
made him look so solemn in her eyes. 

She had never seen his face in all her 
life, but there had been upon it—or she 
fancied so—some disturbing conscious¬ 
ness of hor. She had never Eicon his 
face in all her life, but hope had sunk 
within her, and her timid glance had 
drooped before its stern, unloving, ami 
repelling harshness. As alio looked 
upon it now, she saw it, for the first 
tim«) free from the cloud that had 
darkened her childhood. Oahu, tran¬ 
quil night, was reiguiug in its stead. 
He might have gone to sleep, fortiny- 
thing she saw there, blessing her. 

Awake, unkind father! Awake, 
now, sullen iuau ! The time is flitting 
by ; the hour is coming with an angry 
tread. Awake ! 

There was no change upon his face; and 
as she watched it, awfully, its motion¬ 
less repose recalled the faces that were 
gone. So they looked, so would lie ; 
ho she, his weeping child, who should 
say when ! so all the world of love and 
hatred and indifference around them ! 
When that time should come, it would 
uot be the heavier to him, for this that 
she was going to do ; and it might fall 
something lighter upon her. 

She stole close to the bed, and draw¬ 
ing in her breath, bent down, and softly 
kissed him on the face, and laid her 
own for one brief moment by its side, 
and put the arm/ with which she dared 
not touch him, round about* him on tho 
pillow. 

Awake, doomed man, while she is 
near ! The time is flitting by ; the 
hour is coming w ith an angry tread ; 
its foot is in the house. Awake ! 

Iu her mind, she prayed to God to 
bless her father, and to soften him 
towards her, if it might be so ; and if 
not, to forgive him if he was wrong, and 
pardon her the prayer which almost 
seemed impiety. And doing so, and 
looking back at him with blinded eyes, 
and stealing timidly away, passed out 
pf his room, and crossed the other, and 
was gone. 

He may sleep on now. He may 
sleep on while he may. But let* him 
look for that slight figure when he 
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wakes, and find it near him when the 
hour is eorac ! 

Sad and grieving was the heart of 
Florence, as she*crept up stairs. The 
quiet Tjonse had grown more dismal 
since she came down. The %leep she 
had been looking on, in the dead of 
night, had the solemnity to her of death 
and life in one. The secrecy and silence 
of her own' proceeding made the night 
secret, silent, and oppressive. She 
felt unwilling, almosj unable, to on 
to her .own chamber ; and turning into 
the drawing-rooms, where the clouded’ 
moon was shining through the blinds, 
looked out into the empty streets. 

The wind was hipwing drearily. The 
lamps looked pale, and shook as if they 
wore cold. There was a distant glim¬ 
mer of something that was not quite 
darkness, rather than of light, in the 
sky ; and foreboding night was shiver¬ 
ing and restless, as the dying are who 
make a troubled end. Florence re¬ 
membered how, as a watcher, by a sick 
bed, she had noted this bleak time, and 
felt its influence, as if in some hidden 
natural antipathy to it; and now it 
was very, very gloomy. 

Her Mamina had not come to her room 
that night, which was one cause of her 
having sat late out of her bed. In her 
general uneasiness, no less {nan in her 
ardent lougfcig to have somebody to 
speak to, and to break this spell of 
gloon?*. and silence, Florence directed 
her steps ttftvards the chamber where 
she slept. 

The door was not fastened within, 
and yielded smoothly to her hesitating 
hand. She was surprised to find a 
bright light burning ; still more sur¬ 
prised, on looking in, to see that her 
Mamma, but partially undressed, was 
sitting near the ashes of the fire, which 
had crumbled and dropped away. 
Her eyes were intently bent upon the 
air ; and in their light, and in her face, 
and in her form, and in the grasp with 
w*hich she held the elbows of her 
chair as if about to staft up, Florence ■ 
saw such fierce emotion that it terrified 
her. 

“Mamma !” she cried “what is the 
, matter! ” 


AND SON. 

Edith started ; looking at her with 
such a strange dread in her face, that 
Jlorencc was more frightened than 
i before. 

“ Manama! ” said Florence, hurriedly 
advancing. “Dear Mamma! what is 
the matter ! ” 

“ I have not been well,” said Edith, 
shaking, and still looking at her in the 
same strange way. “1 have had had 
dreams, my love.” 

“And not yet been to bed, Mamma?” 

‘ ‘ No, ” she returned. ‘ ‘ Half-waking 
dreams.” 

Her features* gradually softened ; 
and suffering Florence to come close to 
her, within her embrace, she said in 
a tender manner, “ But what, does my 
bird do here ! What does my bird do 
here !” 

“I have boon uneasy, Mamma, in 
not seeing you to-night, and in not 
knowing how Papa was ; and 1 —” 

Florence stopped there, and said no 
more. 

“ Is it late?” asked Edith, fondly 
putting back the curls that mingled 
with her own dark hair, and strayed 
upon her face. 

“ Very late. Near day.” 

“Near day!” sh,e repeated in sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Dear Mamma, what have you done 
to your hand ?” said Florence. 

Edith drew it suddenly away, and, 
for a moment, lodked at her with the 
same strange dread (there was a sort of 
wild avoidanpo in ill as before ; but 
she presently said, “Nothing, nothing. 
A blow.” And then she said, “My 
Florence! ” And then her bosom 
heaved, and she was weeping passion¬ 
ately. 

‘Mamma!’ 1 said Florence. “Oh 
Mamma, what can I do, what should 
i do, to make us happier ? Is there 
anything!” 

“Nothing,” she replied. 

“ Are you sure of that ? Carr it 
never be ? If I speak now of what is 
in my thoughts, in spite of what we 
have agreed,” said Florence, “you 
will not blame me, w ill you ? ” 

“It is useless,” she replied, “age-. 

I have told yryi, dear, that I 
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have had bad dreams. Nothing can IIor clenched hand tightened on the 
change them, or prevent their coming trembling arm she had in hers, and as 
back.” she looked down on the alarmed and 

“I do not understand,” said Flo- wondering face, her own subsided. “Oh 

mice, gazing on her agitated face, Florence!” she said, “ I think *1 have 

which seemed to darken as she looked, been neaf*)y mad to-night! “ and hum- 
“I have dreamed,” said Edith in a bled her proud head upon her neck, and 
low voice, “ of a pride that is all power- wept again. 

less for good, all powerful for evil; of “Don’t, leave me ! be near me ! I 
a pride Unit has k'cngalled $nd goaded, have no hope but, in you'!” These 
through many shamefully oars, and has words she said a score of times, 
never recoiled except upon itself; a 8bon she grew calmer, and was full 

pride that has debased its owner with of pity for the tears of Florence, and 

the consciousness of deep*humiliation, for her waking at such untimely hours, 
and never helped its-owner boldly to And the day now dawning, Edith 
resent it or avoid it, or to say, ‘This folded her in her arms and laid her 
shall not be !* a *pr ide that, rightly down upon her bed, and, not lying 
guided, might have led perhaps to’ clown herself, sat by her, and bade her 
better tilings, but which, misdirected try to sleep. 

and perverted, like all else belonging “ For you are weary, dearest, and 
to the same possessor, has been self- unhappy, and should rest.” 
contempt, mere hardihood and ruin.” “I am indeed unhappy, dear Mamma, 
She neither looked nor spoke to to night,” said Florence. “ But you 
Florence now, but went on as if she arc weary and unhappy, too.” 
were ah me. “Not when you lie asleep so near 

“I have dreamed,” she said, “of me, sweet.” 
such indifference and callousness, arising They kissed each other, and Florence, 
from this self-contempt; this wretched, worn out, gradually fell into a gentle 
inotUoicut, miserable pride ; that it. has slumber ; but as her eyes closed on the 
gone on with listless steps even to the face beside her, it was so sad to think 
altar, yielding to the old, familiar, upon the ’face down stairs, that her 
beckoning linger, —oh mother, oh hand drew closer to Edith for some 
mother ! -while it spurned it; and comfort; tyol, even in the act, it falter - 
willing to be hateful to itself for once ed, lest it should be deserting him. 
.and for all, rather than to Ik; simp So, in her sleep, she tried to reconcile 
daily in sonic new fbrru. '■Mean, poor the two together, and to show, them 
thing !” that she loved them belli, Hiut could not 

And now with gathering and darken- do it, and her waking grief was part of 
ing emotion, she looked as she had her dreams. 

looked when Florence entered. . 0 Edith, sitting by, looked down at the 

“ And I have dreamed,” she said, dark eyelashes lying wet on the flushed 
“that in a first lite effort to achieve cheeks, aim looked with gentleness and 
a purpose, it. has Uh-ti trodden on, and pity, for she knew the truth. But no 
trodden down by a base, foot, but. turns sleep hung upon her own eyes. As the 
and looks upon him. I have k dreamed day came on she still sat watching 
that it is wounded, hunted, set upon by and waking, with the placid band in 
dogs, but that it stands at hay, and “liars, and sometimes whispered, as 
will not yield ; no, that it cannot if it she looked at the hushed face, “Be 
would ; but that it is urged on to hate near me, Florence, I have no hope but 
him, vise against him, and defy him ! ” in you !” 4 
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OHAPTEIt XLJV. 

A SEPARATION. 


With the day, though not so early 
as the sun, uprose Miss Susan Nipper. 
There was a heaviness in this young 
maiden’s exceedingly sharp black eyes, 
that abated somewhat of their spark¬ 
ling, and suggested#- which was not 
they' usual character - the possibility of 
theirJieing sometimes shut. There was 
likewise a swollen look about them, as 
if they had been crying over-night. 
But Die Nipper, so far from being cast- 
down, was singularly brisk and bold, 
and nil her energies appeared to be 
braced up for some great feat. This 
was noticeable even in her dress, which 
wav, much more tight aud trim than 
usual ; and in occasional twitches of her 
head as she went about the house, 
which were mightily expressive of de¬ 
termination. 

in a word, she had formed a deter¬ 
mination, and an aspiring i-ne : it being 
m D ■ I’ 1 ' - - than tins- - to penetrate to 
Mr. !■* ■ .■ _ \ presence, and have speech 
of that gentleman alone. “ I have 
often said 1 would,” -no rema d, in a 
threatening manner, to herself, that 
morning, wifii many twitches of her 
htTvd, “and now 1 wilt I" 

Spurring herself on to the accom¬ 
plishment of this desperate design, with 
a sharpness that was peculiar to herself, 
Susan Nijjper haunted the hall and 
staircase during the whole forenoon, 
without finding a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for the assault. Not at all 
baffled by this discomfiture, which in¬ 
deed had a stimulating cifect, and put 
her on her mettle, she diminished no¬ 
thing of her vigilance ; arid at last dis¬ 
covered, . towards evening, that her 
•.worn foe Mrs. Pipchin, under pretence 
:if having sat up .all night, was dozing 
in Jier own room, and that Mr. Dombey 
was lying on his sofa, unattended. 

With ft twitch — not of her bead 
merely, this time, but of her whole self 
—the Nipper went on tiptoe to Mr. 
Dom bey’s * “ x>r, and knocked. 11 Come 


in!” said Mr. Dorn bey. Susan encou¬ 
raged herself with a tinal twitch, and 
went iu. 

Mr. Doth bey, who was eyeing the 
lire, gave an amazed look at hisvisitorj 
and raised himself a little on his arm. 
The Nipper dropped a curtsey. 

“VVIuit do yun want.?” said Mr. 
Do m bey. 

“ If you please. Sir, I wish to spoalc 
to you,” said Busan. 

Mr. Pom hey moved bis lijis as if he 
were repeating 1 lie words, lmt he seemed 
so lost in astonishment at the presump¬ 
tion of the young woman as to be inca¬ 
pable of giving them utterance. t 

“I have been in your service, Sir." 
said Susan Nipper, with her usual rapi¬ 
dity, “now twelve year a waiting on 
Miss Floy niy own young lady who 
couldn’t speak plain when I first come 
here and I was old in this house when 
Mrs. Itichards was now, I may not he 
Mcethpsalem, but I am not a child In 
arms.” 

Mr. Dorn bey, raid'd upon, bis arm and 
looking at tier, offered no comment on 
this pieparatory statement of.facls. 

“There ryever «wus a dearer or a 
bbssedor young lady than i« my young 
lady, Sir,” said Susan, “and I ought 
to know a groflt deal better than some 
for 1 have noun her in her grief and I 
lia.No seen her in her joy (there’s not 
been much of it) and 1 have Keen her 
with her brother arid i have seen her 
in her loneliness and some have never 
seen her, and I say to some aud all •—T 
<h>! ” and here the black-eyed shook 
her head, and slightly stamped her 
foot; “that she’s the blessed cst and 
dearest angel is Miss Floy that over 
drew the breath of life, the more 
that I was torn to pieces Sir the more 
i \i t?av it though I may not be a Fox's 
Martyr,” 

Mr. Dombey turned yet paler than 
his fall luid made him, with indignation 
and astonishment; and kept his e? f • 
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upon the speaker as if he accused them, 
and his ears too, of playing him false. 

“ No one could be anything but true 
and faithful to .Miss Floy, Sir,” pur¬ 
sued Susan, “and I take no merit for 
my service of twelve year, for I love 
her—yes, I say to some and all I do !” 
—and here the black-eyed shook her 
head again, and slightly stamped her 
foot again, and checked a *sob ; “but 
true and faithful service gives me right 
to speak I hope, and speak I must and 
will now, right or wrong.”, 

“What do you mean, woman said 
Mi*. Doiubey, glaring at her. “How 
do you dare ? ” 

“What I mean, Sir, is to speak re¬ 
spectful and without offence, but out, 
and how I dare 1 know not but I do !” 
said Susan. “Oh ! yon don’t know 
my young lady Sir you don’t indeed, 
you’d never know so little of her, if 
you did.” 

Mr. Dombey, in a fury, put his hand 
out for the bell-rope ; but there was no 
Indl-rope on that side of the fire, and 
he could not rise artd cross to the other 
without assistance. The quick eye of 
the Nipper detected liis helplessness im¬ 
mediately, and now, as she afterwards 
observed, she felt she had got him. 

“ Miss Floy,” said Susan Nipper, 
“ is the most devoted and^iuost patient 
and most dutiful and beautiful of 
daughters, there an’t no gentleman, no 
Sir, though as great and rich as all the 
greatest and richest of England put 
together, but might be proud of her and 
would and ought. If he knew* her 
value right, he’d rather lose his great¬ 
ness ami his fortune piece by piece and 
beg his way in rags from door to door, 

I say to some and all, he would !” cried 
Susan Nipper, bursting into tears, 

* ‘ than bring the sorrow on her tender 
heart that I have seen it suffer in this, 
house !” 

* ‘ Woinan, ” cried Mr. Dombey, ‘ ‘ leave 
the room.” 

“Begging your pardon,^not even if 
I am to leave the situation, Sir,” replied 
the sled fast N ipper, “in which I have 
been so many years and seeu so mueh 
-—although I hop# you’d never have 
the heart to feewl me from Miss Floy 1 


for such a cause—will I go now till I 
have said the rest, I may not be a In¬ 
dian -widow Sir and I am not and I 
would not so become but if I once made 
up my mind to burn myself alive, .1M 
do it! And I ’ve made my mind up to 
go on.” 

Which was rendered no less clear by 
the expression of Susan Nipper’s coun¬ 
tenance, than by her words.* 

“There an’t a person in your ser¬ 
vice,‘ Sir,” pursued the black-eyed, 
“that has always stood more ^n awe 
of you than me and you may think 
how true it is when I make so bold as 
say that I have hundreds and hundreds 
of times thought of speaking to yon 
and never been able to make my mind 
up to it till last night, hut last night 
decided of me.” 

Mr, Dombey, in a paroxysm of rage, 
made another grasp at the bell-rope 
that was not there, and, in its absence, 
pulled his hair rather than nothing. 

“I have seen.” said Susan Nipper, 
“ Miss Floy strive and strive when 
nothing but a child so sweet and patient 
that the best of women might have 
copied from her, I’ve seen her sitting 
nights together half the night through 
to help her delicate brother with his 
learning, I’ve seen her helping him 
and watching him at other times— 

some well know when.b’vo seen her, 

with no encouragement and no help, 
grow up to be a lady, thank Gro<l,! that 
is the gra'oc and pride of every com¬ 
pany she goes in, and I’ve always seen 
her cruelly neglected and keenly feeling 
of it—I say to some and all, I have !— 
and never, said one word, but ordering 
one’s self lowly and reverently towards 
one’s betters, is not to be a worshipper 
of graven images, and I will and must 
speak !” 

“Is there anybody there!” cried 
Mr. Dombey, calling out. “Where 
are the men '! where are the women ! 
Is there no one there ! ” 

“I left my dear young lady ou!> of 
bed lato last night,” said Susan, 
nothing checked, “and I knew why, 
for you was ill Sir and she didn’t know' 
how ill and that was enough to make 
her wretched as I saw it did.—I may 
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not be a Peacock ; but I have my eyes 
—and I sat up a little in my own room 
thinking she might M lonesome and 
might want me, and I saw her steal 
down stairs and come to this door as if 
it was a,guilty thing to look at # her own 
Pa, and then steal buck again and go 
into them lonely drawing-rooms, a-cry- 
ing so, that I could hardly hear to hear 
it. I mu not hear to hear it,” said 
Susan Nipper, wiping her black eyes, 
and fixing them undauntedly on Itfr. 
Domhey’s infuriated ^ace. “It’s not 
the /irst time I have heard it, not by 
many And many a time you don’t know 
your own daughter, Sir, you dont know 
what you-’re doing, Sir, [ say to some 
ami all,” cried Susan Nipper, in a final 
burst, “ that it ’a a sinful shame ! ” 

“ Why, hoity tuity ! ” cried the voice 
of Mrs. Pipchin, as the black bom- 
liazeen garments of that fair Peruvian 
Miner swept, into the room. “ What’s 
this, indeed ! ” 

Susan favoured Mrs. Pipchin with a 
look she had invented expressly for 
her when they first became acquainted, 
and resigned the reply to Mr. Dombey. 

“What "r this ! ” repeated Mr. Dom- 
hpy, almost, foaming. “What’s this, 
Madam ? You who arc at the head of 
this household, and bound to keep it 
in order, have rea.-.u to inquire. Do 
you know this woman I ” 

“I know very little good of her, 
Sir'” croaked Mrs. Pipchin. “How 
dare yc.i comf. here, you bossy? Go 
along with yon ! ” 

But the inflexible Nipper, merely 
honouring Mis. Pipchin with another, 
look, remained. 

“Do you call it managing this 
establishment, Madam,” said Mr. Dtan- 
liey, “to leave a person like this at 
liberty to come and talk to me l A 
gentleman—in his own house—in bis 
own room — assailed with the im- 
pertinenci.es of women servants ! ” 

“Weil Sir,” returned Mrs. Pipchin, 
witlj vengeance in her hard grey eye, 

“ I exceedingly deplore it ; nothing 
can he more irregular ; nothing ran be \ 
more out of all bounds and reason ; 
bnt I regret to say Sir, that, this young , 
woman is quite beyond control. She 


has been spoiled by Miss Domhev, and 
is amenable to nobody. You know 
you ’re not,” said'Mrs. Pipchin, sharply, 
and shaking her head at Susan Nipper. 
“For shame, yon hussy! Go along 
with yon! ” 

“If you find people in my servico 
who are not to be controlled, Mrs. 
Pipchin,” said Mr. Dombey, turning 
back towards the fire, “ you know 
what to do with,them, I presume. You 
know what you are here for ? Take 
her away ! ” 

“Sir, I know what to do,” retorted 
Mrs. Pifiehin, “ afld of course shall do 
it. Susan Nipper,” snapping her up 
jtartieularly short, a month's warn¬ 
ing from this hour.” 

“ Oh indeed ! ” cried Susan, loftily. 

“ Yes,” returned Mrs. Pipchin, “and 
don’t smile at me, you minx, or I ’ll 
know the reason why 1 Go along with 
you this minute ! " 

“I intend to go this minute/ you 
may rely upon it,” said the voluble 
Nipper. “ I have been in this house 
waiting on my young lady a dozen year 
and I won’t stop in it one hour 
under notice from a person owniug 
to the name of l’ipehin, trust me, 
Mrs. P.” 

‘ A good riddance iff bad rubbish 1 ” 
said that wrathful old lady. “Get 
along with jfop, or I’ll have you carried 
iut! ” 

“My comfprt is,” said Susan, look- 
I ing back at Mr. Dombey, “that I have 
told a piece of truth this day which 
ought to have been told long 1 adore and 
I can’t be told too often or too plain and 
that no Amount of Pipchinses—I hope 
the number of ’em mayn’t be great” 
(here Mrs. Pipchin uttered a very 
sharp “Go along with you !” and Miss 
Nipper repeated the look) “ can unsay 
w hat I have said, though they gave a 
.whole year full of warnings beginning 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon and never 
leaving off till twelve at night and died 
of the exhaustion which would bo a 
Jubilee ! ” *■ 

* With these words, Miss Nipper pre¬ 
ceded her foe out of the room ; and 
walking up stairs to her own apart¬ 
ment in great state, to_ the choaftinjf 
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exasperation of the ireful Pipchin, the last trunk an'd was sitting upon it 
sat down among her boxes and began with her bonnet on, when she came 
to cry. into her room. 

Prom this soft mood she was soon. “Susan!” cried Florence. “Going 
aroused, with a very wholesome and to leave me ! You !"’ 
refreshing effect, by the voice of Mrs. “ Oh for goodness gracious wjlc, Miss 
Pipchin outside the door. Floy,” said Susan sobbing, “don’t 

“Does that bold-faced slut,” said speak a word to me or I shall demean 
the fell Pipchin, “intend to take her myself before them Pi-i-ipehiuses, and 
warning, or does she not ? ” I wouldn’t have ’em see me cry Miss 

Miss Nipper replied 'from within Floy for worlds F* 
that the person described did not in- Susan!” sahl Florence. “Mv 
habit that part of the house, but that dear girl, my oh* friend ! What shall 
her name was Pipchin, and she was to I do without you ! Can you boar to go 
be found in the housekeeper’s room. away so V 

“ You saucy baggage !” retorted Mrs. “No-n-o-o, my darling dear Misu 
Pipchin, rattling at the handle of the Floy, I can’t indeed,” sobbed Susan, 
door. “Go along with you this minute. “But it can’t be helped, I've done my 
Pack up your things directly ! How duty Miss, I have indeed. It ’3 no 
dare you talk in this way to a geutle- fault of mine. Tam quite resi-igned, 
woman who has seen bettor days. ?” I couldn’t stay my mouth or 1 could 
To which Miss Nipper rejoined from never leave yon then my darling and 1 
her rustic, that she pitied the better must at last as well as at first, don’t 
days that had seen Mrs. Pipchin ; and 1 speak to me Miss Floy, for though 1 ’2 
that for her part she considered the 1 pretty firm I 'm not a marble doorpost, 
worst days in the year to be about that my own dear. * 
lady’s mark, except that they-were “What is St! Why is it?” said 
much too good for her. Florence. “Won’t you tell me?” For 

“But yon needn't trouble yourself to Susan was shaking her head, 
make a noise at my door,” said Susan I “No-n-no, my darling.” returned. 

Nipper, “nor to contaminate the key- ! Susan. “Don't ask me, tor I mustn't, 
hole with your eye, I’m packing upland, whatever you do don't put in a 
and going you may take your affidavit.' 5 I word foe me to slop, for it couldn't be 
The Dowager expressed her lively j and you’d ojily wrong yourself, and so 
salisfaethm at this intelligence, and j God bless you my owi’i precious and 
with some general opinions upon young I forgive me any harm 1 have doju»j or 
hussies as a race, and especially upon J any temper I have showed in• *11 these 
their demerits after being spoiled by ! many years !’’ 

Miss Don they, withdrew to prepare the ! With which entreaty, very heartily 
Nipper's wages. Susan then, bestirred- delivered, Susan hugged her mispress 
herself to get her trunks in order, that in her anus. 

she might take an immediate and dig- j “My darling there’s a many that may 
niffed departure ; sobbing heartily all conic to serve yon and be glad to serve 
the time, as she thought of Florence. you and who’ll serve you well and 
Tito object of Iter regret was not long true,” said Susan, “but there can't be 
in coming to her, for (ho news soon one who’ll nerve you so affectionate as 
spread over the house that Susan Nip- me or love you half as dearly, that’s 
per had had a disturbance with Mrs. my comfort. Go-ood-bye, sweet Miss 
Pipchin, and that they had both ap- Floy !” 

peakd to Mr. Domboy, and that, there “ Where will you.go, Susan V risked 
bad been nn unprecedented piece of! her weeping mistress, 
work in Mr. Dombey’s room, and that ‘I've got a brother down in the 
Susan was going. The latter part of country Mis.?--a farmer in Essex,” said 
this confused rumour, Florence found the heart-broken Nipper, “that keeps 
to be 30 correct, that Susan had locked ever so many co*o*ows and pigs and I 
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shall go down there by the coach and ! in the intensity of her feelings and the 
hstu-op with him, and dmi’t. mind me, ; determined suffocation of her sobs, lost 
for I 'vo got money in the Savings’ ; one should become audible .and l>e a 
Banks my dear, and needn't take an- triumph to Mrs. Pipchin, presented <a 
other service just yei which I couldn’t, ( series of the most extraordinary phy- 
eouldn t, couldn’t do, ipy hearth own sio,gnomical phenomena ever witnessed, 
mistress!” Susan finished with a) “ I beg your pavdou Miss, |’m sure,” 
hurst of sorrow, which was opportunely i said Towliustm, outside the door with 
broken by the voice of Mrs. Pipchin ; the boxes, addressing Florence, “ but 
talking down stairs ; oy hearing which,- j Mr. Toots is in tjfic dining-room, and 


•she dried her red and swollen eyes, and 
made a melancholy ^int of calling 
jauntily fyi Mr. TowliiSon to fetch a 
cab anti carry down her boxes. 

Florence, pale and hurried and dis¬ 
tressed, but withheld from useless 
interference even here, "by her dread of 
causing any new division between her 
father and his wife (whose stern, indig¬ 
nant face had been a warning to her a 
few moments since), and by her appre¬ 
hension of being in some way uncon¬ 
sciously connected already with the dis¬ 
missal of her old servant and friend, 
followed, weeping, down sin/h; to Edith's 
dressing-room, whither Ptisan betook 
herself to make her parting curtsey. 

“Now, hero’s the cab, and here’s 
t he boxes, get along with you, do ! ” 
unid Mis. Pipchin, presenting herself 
at flic same moment. “I bejj your j 
pardon, Ma’am, but Mr. Dmubry’s 
orders arc imperative.” 

Edith, sitting «nder the hands of her 
o..aid—she was going out to dinner— 
prcsorved^ipr haughty face, and took ! 
not the least notice. * 

“There’s your money,” said Mrs. j 
Pipchin, who, in pursuance of her sys- ; 
tern, and in recollection ^>f the Mines, 
was accustomed to rout the servants 
about, as she had routed her young 


taunt, me uci»bci. 

Susan had no spirits even for the | 
look that belonged to Mrs. Pipchin by 
right; so she dropped her curtsey to 
Mrs. Dorn bey (who inclined her head 
without one word, and whose eye avoided 
every one but Florence), and gave one 
last parting hug to her young Mistress, 
and received her parting embrace in 
return. Foor Susan’s face at this crisis, 


sends his compliments, and begs to 
know how Diogenes and Master is.” 

Quick os thought, Florence glided 
out and hastened down stairs, where 
1 Mr. Toots, in the most splendid vest¬ 
ments, was breathing,very hard with 
| doubt and agitation on the subject of 
' her coming. 

“Oh, Flow do do, Miss Pombey,” 
said Mr. Toots, “God bless my soul !” 

This last ejaculation was occasioned 
j by Mr. Toots’s deep concern at the 
distress ho saw in Florence's face ; 
which caused him to stop short in a lit 
of chuckles, and become an image of 
despair. 

“Dear Mr. Toots,” said Florence, 
“you arc so friendly to me, and so 
honest, that f am sure X may ask a 
favour of you.” 

“ Miss Dombjy,” returned Mr. Tn* ts, 
“if you’ll only name mm, you’ll — 
you ’ll give mcfipappetite. To widt h,” 
said Mr. Toots, with some •■'ontunenl, 
“ I have long been a $ l ranger. M 

“tfusnn, who i« an old friend of 
mine, the oldest friend I have,” said 
Florence, “is about to leave here sud¬ 
denly, and quite ahum, poor girl Him 
is going lief me, a little way into the 
country. Slight 1 ask you to take care 
of her until she is in the coach V 


uvmt.; HIWJ HUV Xil<{.411101 111 W IIICIl i. 

■was Beast enough to conduct myself at 
Brighton—” 

“Yes," said Florence, hurriedly— ' 

“no.don’t think of that. Tina 

woiftd you have the kindness to— to go ? 
and to he ready to moot her when she 
comes out ? Thank you a thousand 
times ! You ease my mind so much". 
She doesn’t seem so desolate* You can- 
B B 2 
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not think how grateful I feel to you, or 
what a good friend I am sure you are ! ” 
And Florence in her earnestness thanked 
him again and again; j^nd Mr. Toots, 
in his earnestness, hurried away—but 
backwards, that he might lose no 
glimpse of her. 

Florence had not the courage to go 
out, when she saw poor Susan in the 
hall, with Airs. Pipghin driving her 
forth, and jumping ab<»ut her, 

and terrifying Mrs. Pip'iiin to the last 
degree by making snaps at her bom- 
bazecn skirts, and howling with anguish 
at the sound of her voice—for the good 
duenna was the dearest and most 
cherished aversion of his breast. But 
she saw Susan shake hands with the 
servants all round, and turn once to 
look at her old home; and she saw 
Diogenes bound out after the cab, and 
want to follow it, and testify an im¬ 
possibility of conviction that he had no 
longer any property in the fare ; and 
the door was shut, and the hurry over, 
and her tears flowed fast for the loss of 
an old friend, whom no one could 
replace. No one. No one. 

Air. Toots, like the leal and trusty 
soul he was, stopped the cabriolet in a 
twinkling, and told Susan Nipper of 
his commission, at which she cried more 
than before. 1 

“Upon my soul and body!” said 
Mr. Toots, taking his seat beside her, 
‘‘I feel for you. Upon my word and 
honour 1 think you can hardly know 
your own feelings better than I imagine 
them. 1 can conceive nothing moi;e 
dreadful than to have to leave Miss 
Pom bey.” 

Susan abandoned herself to her grief 
now, and it really was touching to see 
her. 

“I say,” said Air. Toots, “now, 
don't! at least 1 mean now do, you 
know ! ” 

“Do what, Mr. Toots?* 1 cried 
Susan. 

41 Why, come homc'to my place, and 
bate some dinner before you start,” 
said Mr. Toots. ‘ ‘ Aly cook \s a most 
respectable woman—one of the most 
motherly people I ever saw—and she ’ll 
be delighted to make you comfortable. 


Her son,” said Mr. Toots, as an addi¬ 
tional recommendation, “was educated 
in the Blue-coat School, and blown up 
in a powder mill,” 

Susan accepting this k<nd j&ffer, Mr. 
Toots conducted her to his dwelling, 
where they were received by the Matron 
in question who fully justified his 
character of. her, and by the Chicken 
who at first supposed, on seeing a lady 
ip the vehicle, "that Mr. Dombey had 
been doubled agreeably to his old 
recommendation, and Miss Dombey ab¬ 
ducted. This gentleman awakened in 
Miss Nipper some considerable astonish¬ 
ment ; for, having been defeated by the 
Larkey Boy, his visage was in a st ate 
of such great dilapidation, as to be 
hardly presentable in society with 
comfort to the beholders. The Chicken 
himself attributed this punishment to 
his having had the misfortune to get 
into Chancery early in the proceedings, 
when he was severely fibbed l>y the 
Larkey one,'and heavily grassed. But 
it appeared from the published records, 
of that great contest that the Larkey 
Boy had had it all his own way from 
the beginning, and that the Chicken 
had been tapped, and bunged, and had 
received pepper, and had been made 
groggy, and had come up piping, and 
had endured a complication of similar 
strange mconveniencek, until he had 
been gone into and finished. 

After a good repast, and ciuch hos¬ 
pitality, Susan set out for the coach- 
office in another cabriolet, with Air. 
Toots inside, as before, and the Chicken 
on the box, who, whatever distinction 
he conferred on the little party by the 
moral weight and heroism of his charac¬ 
ter, was scarcely ornamental to it, 
physically speaking, on account of his 
plasters : which were numerous. But 
the Chicken had registered a vow, in 
secret, that be would never leave Mr. 
Toots (who was secretly pining to get 
rid of him), for any less consideration 
than the. goodwill and fixtures of a 
public-house; and being ambitious to 
go into that line, and drink himself to 
death, as soon as possible, he felt it his 
cue to make his company unacceptable. 

The night-coach by which Susan.was 
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to go, was on the point of departure, j “I beg your pardon, Mr. Toots,” 
Mr. Toots having pitt her inside, | said Susan, “ but I don’t hear you.” 
lingered by the window, irresolutely, j “Do you think she could be brought, 
until the driver w'r - about to mount ; j you know — not exactly at once, but in 
when, s^ndihg on the step, and put- j time—in a long time—to—to love me, 
ting in a face that by the liglif of the j you know 1 There!” said poor Mr. 
lamp was anxious and confused, he i Toots. 

said abruptly : ‘Oh dear no!” returned Susan, 

“I say, Susan! Miss Dombey, you shaking her head. “I should say, 
know—” • never. Ne—iver.l” 

“Yes, Sir.” | “Thank’ee !” said Mr. Toots. “It’s 

“ Do yon think shd'jpuld-—you know : of no consequence. Good night. It's 
—ch r - ” • of no consequence, thank’ee ! ” 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Till) TRUSTY ASEST. 


Eximi went out alone that day, and 
returned home early. It was but a 
few' minutes after ten o’clock, when 
her carriage rolled alongrthe street in 
which she lived. 

There was the same enforced com¬ 
posure on her face, that there had been 
when she was dressing ; and the wreath 
upon her head encircled the same cold 
and steady brow. But it wotild have 
been better to have seen its leaves and 
flowers reft into fragments by her 
passionate hand, or rendered shapeless 
by the fitful searches of a throbbing 
and bewildered brain for any resting 
place, than adbruing such tranquillity. 
So obdurate, so unapproachable, so 
uurelenting, one would have thought 
that nothing couldsoftsauucha woman’s 
nature, and that everything in life had 
hardened it. 

Arrived at lier own door, she was 
alighting, when some one coming 
quietly from the hall, and standing 
bareheaded, offered her his arm. The 
servant being thrust aside, she had ne 
choice but to touch it; and she then 
knew whose arm it was, 

“How is your’patient, Sir?” she 
said, with a curled lip. 

“He is better,” returned Carker. 
“He is doing very well. X have left j 
him for th« night.” j 

She bent her head, and was passing 


up the staircase, when he followed and 
said, speaking at the bottom : , 

“Madam ! May I beg the favour of 
a minute’s audience ? ” 

She stopped and turned her eyes 
back. “ It is an unseasonable time, 
Sir, and I am fatigued. Is your busi¬ 
ness urgent?” 

“It is very urgent,” returned Carker. 
“As I am so fortunate as to have met 
you, let me press my petition.” 

She lookedi down for a moment* at his 
glistening mouth ; and he looked up at 
her, standing above him in her stately 
dress, and thought* again, how beau¬ 
tiful she was. 

“Where is .Miss Dombey?” she 
asked the servant, aloud. 

“ In the morning room, Ma’am.” 
“Show the way there !” Turning 
her eyes again on the attentive gentle¬ 
man at the bottom of the stairs, and 
informing him with a Blight motion of 
her head, that be was at liberty to 
follow, she passed on. 

1 1 beg your pardon ! Madam! 
Mrs. Donjliey 1” cried tbe soft and 
nimble Carker, at her side in a moment. 
“May 1 lie permitted to intreat that 
Miss porubey is not present ? ” 

She confronted him, with a quick 
look, but with the same self-possession 
and steadiness. • • 

“ I would spare Miss Dombey,” said 
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Carter, in a low voice, “the know¬ 
ledge of wlmt I have to say. At least, 
Jfadain, I would leave it to you to 
decide whether she shall know of it or 
not. I owe that to yon. It is my 
bounden duty to you. After our former 
interview, it would !>o monstrous in 
me if I did otherwise.” 

She slowly withdrew her eyes from 
his face, and turning, to, the servant, 
raid, “Some other room.” He led the 
way to a drawing-room, which he 
speedily lighted up and .then left them. 
While he remained, not a Word was 
spoken. Edith enthroned liersclf upon 
a couch by tho tiro ; and Mr. Corker, 
with his lmt in his hand and his eyes 
bent upon the carpet, stood before her, 
at some little distance. 

“Before I hoar you, Sir,” said 
Edith, when the door was closed, “I 
wish you to hear me. ” 

“ To be addressed by Mrs. Dombey,” 
he returned, “even in accents of un¬ 
merited reproach, is an honour I so 
greatly esteem, that although I wore 
not her servant in all things, I should 
defer to such a wish, most readily.” 

“UPyon are charged by the man 
whom you have just now left, Sir;” 
Mr. darker raised his eyes, as if he 
were going to counterfeit surprise, tut 
she met them, and stopped hitn, if 
such were his intention; “with any 
message to me, ,do not attempt to 
deliver it, for I will not receive it. I 
need scarcely ask you if ymt are come 
on such an errand. I have expected 
you some time.” , 

“It is my misfortune,” he replied, 
“to be here, wholly against my will, 
for such a purpose. Allow me to say 
that I am here for two purposes. That 
is one, ” 

“ That one, Sir,” she returned, “is 
ended. Or, if you return to it-” .. 

“Cun Mrs. Doaifcay believe,” said 
Carter, coming neater, “that I would 
return to it in idly woo of her prohibi¬ 
tion ? Is it pup&Me that Mrs. Dombey, 
having no rejjiini' to my unfortunate 
position, is so determined to consider 


| dark gaze full upon him, and speaking 
! with a rising passion that inflated her 
proud nostril and her swelling neck, 
and stirred the. delicate white down 
upon a robe she wore, tliroijfli loosely 
over sWoulders that could l>ear its snowy 
neighbourhood. “ Why do yon present 
yourself to me, as you haVe done, an I 
speak to me. of love and duty to mv 
husband, and pretend to'think that 1 
am happily marked, and that I honour 
him ? How dgpe yon venture so to 
affront me, when you '•know—/ do not 
know better, Sir : 1 have scon it in 
your every glance, and heard it in your 
every word—that in place of affection 
between us there is aversion and con¬ 
tempt, and that I despise him hardly 
less than I despise myself for being 
his! Injustice ! If I had dime jus¬ 
tice to the torment you have made me 
feel, aud to my sense of the insult you 
have put upon me, I should have shin 
you ! ” 

She had Vskcd him why be did 
this. Had she not been blinded by her 
pride and wrath, and self-humiliation, 
— which she was, fiercely as she bent 
her gaze upon him,—sho would have 
seen the answer in his face. To bring 
her to this declaration. 

' She ,saw it not, and cared not 
j whether it was there or no. Site saw 
| only the indignities anti struggles she 
had undergone, and had to undergo, 
and was writhing under thou. As she 
sat looking fixedly at them, rather than 
at him, she plucked the feathers from 
a pinion of some rare and beautiful 
bird, which h#g from her wrist by a 
golden thread, to serve her as a fan, 
and rained them on the ground. 

Ho did not shrink beneath her gaze, 
but stood, until such outward signs of 
her anger as had escaped her control 
subsided, with the air of a man who 
had his sufficient reply in reserve and 
would presently deliver it. And he 
then spoke, looking straight int^ her 
kindling eygj). * 

“Madam,” he said, “I blowy and 
knew before to-day, that I have found 


me inseparable from my instructor as to no favour with you ; and I knew why. 
do me great and wilful injustice ?” I Yes. I knew why. You have spoken 
“ Sir,” returned Edith, bending her ; so openly to me ; I am so relieved 
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by the possession of your confideSco 
_ 

“ Confidence ! ” she repented, with 
disdain. 

He fjassetl it over.' 

‘ 1 —that I will mate no jfretence of 
concealment. X did see from the first, 
that there was no affection on your part, 
for Sir, Dombey—how qould it possibly 
exist between such, different subjects ! 
And I have seen, f^nce, tliat stronger 
feelings than indifrfrenee have bee8 en¬ 
gendered in your breast—how could 
that possibly be otherwise, either, cir¬ 
cumstanced as you have been. But 
was it tor me to presume to avow this 
knowledge to you in so many words ? ” 

“Was it for you, Sir,” she re]died, 
“to feign that other belief, ami auda¬ 
ciously to thrust it on me day by 
day i ” 

“Madam, it was,” be eagerly re¬ 
torted. “ If I had done less, if I had 
done anything but that, I should not 
be speaking to you ijefis; and I fore¬ 
saw—who could better foresee, for who 
has had greater experience of Mr. 
Dombey than myself? — that unless 
your character should prove to be us 
yielding and obedient as that of his 
first submissive lady, whidh I did not 

believe-” 

A haughty smile gave him reason to 
observe that he might repeal this, 

• “ I cay, which I did not believe,— 
the i'i'Uie was likely to come, when such 
an utulerstindiiig as we have now ar¬ 
rived at, would be serviceable.” 

‘ Serviceable to whom, tSir ? ” rile 
demanded scornfully. 

“To you. I will not add to myself, 
as warning mo to refrain even from that 
limited commendation of Mr. Dombey, 
in which I can honestly indulge, in 
order that 1 may not have the misfor¬ 
tune of saying anything distasteful to 
ine lvbose aversion and contempt,*” 
with great expression, “are so keen.” 

, “It is honest in you, Sir,” said 
Edith, “to confess your 1 limited 
commendation,' and to siicak in that 
tone of disparagement, even of him : 
being his chief counsellor and that- j 
terer! ” 

“Counsellor,—yes,” said Darker. | 


“Flatterer—no. A little reservation 
I fear I must confess to. But our in¬ 
terest and conveniciioe commonly oblige 
many of us to make professions that 
We cannot f#el. We have partnerships 
of interest and convenience, friendships 
of interest and convenience, dealings of 
interest and convenience, marriages of 
interest and convenience, every day. ” 

She bit her blood-red lip ; but with¬ 
out waveriiig Hh the dark, stern watch 
she kept upon him. 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Carker, sitting 
down in a clfair that was near her, with 
an air of the mest profound and most 
considerate respect, “why should 1 
hesitate now, beii% altogether unvoted 
to your service, to speak plainly ! It 
was natural that a lady, endowed as 
you are, should think it feasible to 
change her husband’s character in some 
respects, and mould him to a better 
form.” 

‘It was not natural to me, Kit,” slio 
rejoiped. “I had never any expec¬ 
tation or intention of that kind.” 

The proud undaunted face showed 
him it was resolute to wear no mask ho 
offered, but was set upon a reckless dis¬ 
closure of itself, indifferent to any 
aspect in which it plight present itself 
to such as he. 

“At lsast it was natural,” ho re¬ 
sumed, “that you should deem it quite 
possible to live with Mr. Dombey as his 
wife, at Once Vithuut submitting to 
him, ami without cowing into suelt 
violent collision with him. But Madam, 
you did not know Mr. Dombey (as you 
have • since asceitained), when yon 
thought that. You did not know how 
exacting and how proud he is, or how 
he is, if 1 may soy so, the slave of his 
own greatness, and goes yoked to liis 
own, triumphal car like a beast of 
burden, with no idea on earth but Unit 
it ij< behind him and is to be drawn on, 
over everything and through every¬ 
thing.” 

His teeth gleamed through his mali- 
eiouH relish of this conceit, as he went 
on talking : 

“ Mr, Dombey is really capable of ho 
more true consideration for you, Madam, 
than for me. Tin, comparison is au 
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extreme one ; I intend it to lie so ; but 
quite just. Mr. Dombey, in the pie. 
uitude of his power, asked me—I had 
it from his own lips yesterday morning 
—to be his go-between to yju, because 
he knows I am not agreeable to you, 
and because he intends that I shall be a 
punishment for your contumacy; and 
besides that, because he really does 
consider, that I, his paid servant, am 
an amliassador whom it" is 'derogatory 
to the dignity—not of the lady to whom 
I have the happiness of speaking; she 
has no existence in his mind—but of 
his wife, a part of liimself, to receive. 
Yon raav imagine how regardless of me, 
how ohtuse to the ’possibility of my 
having any individual sentiment or 
opinion he is, when ho tells me, openly, 
that I am so employed. You know 
how perfectly indifferent to your feelings 
lie is, when he threatens you with such 
a messenger. As you, of course, have 
not forgotten that ho did.” 

She watched him still attentively. 
But lie watched her too; and he saw 
that this indication of a knowledge on 
his part, of something that had passed 
between herself and her husband, ran¬ 
kled and smarted in her haughty breast, 
like a poisoned nvrov\;. 

“I do not recal all this to widen the 
breach between yourself and Mr. Dom- 
bey, Madam — Heaven forbid ! what 
would it profit me—but as an example 
of the hopelessness of "impressing Mr. 
Dombey with a sense that anybody is 
to be considered when lie hqin question. 
Wc who are about him, have, in our 
various positions, done our part, I dare 
say, to confirm him in his way of think¬ 
ing ; but if we bad not done so, others 
would—or they would not have been 
about him ; and it has always been, 
from tho beginning, the very staple of 
liis life. Mr. Domliey 1ns had to deal, 
in short, with none but submissive and 
dent |lerjens, ^ho have bowed tho 
( i, and 1 amt 1 'too neck, before him. 

> le has ne\ er known what it is to have 
angry pride and strong resentment op¬ 
posed to him.” 

“But he will know it now !” she 
seemed to say ; though her lips did not 
part., nor her eyes Jailor. He saw the 


soft down tremble once again, and lie 
saw her lay the plumage of the beauti¬ 
ful bird against her bosom for a mo¬ 
ment ; and he unfolded one more ring 
of the coil into which iie had gathered 
himself, i 

“Mr. Dombey, though a most ho¬ 
nourable gentleman,” he said, “is so 
prone to pervert even facts to his own 
view, when he is gt all opposed, in 
consequence of the ,warp in his mind, 
that'he—can I giveca better instance 
than thi^—lie siifcerely .believes (you 
will excuse the folly of what I tfin 
about to say ; it not being mine) that 
bis severe expression of opinion to bis 
present wife, on a {fertain special occa¬ 
sion she may remember, before the 
lamented death of Mrs. Skewtou, pro¬ 
duced a withering effect, and for the 
moment quite subdued her 1 ” 

Edith laughed. How harshly and 
unmusically need not bo described. It 
is enough that lie was glad to hear her. 

“Madam,” presumed, “I have 
done with this. Your own opinions 
are so strong, and, I am persuaded, so 
unalterable,” he repeated those words 
slowly and with great emphasis, ‘ ‘ that 
1 am almost afraid to incur your dis¬ 
pleasure anew, when 1 say that i n spite 
of these defects and my full knowledge 
of them, I “nave become habituated to 
Mr. Dombey, and esteem iiim. But 
when I say so, it is not, believe ipe, for 
the mere sake of vaunting a feeling,that 
is so utterly at variance with your own, 
and for which you can have no sym¬ 
pathy”—oh how distinct and plain, 
and emphasized this was 1 “ but to 
give you an assurance of the seal with 
which, in tiiis unhappy matter, I am 
yours, and the indignation with which 
I regard the jiart I am required to 
fill 1 ” 

She sat as if she were afraid to take 
h4r eyes from his face. 

And now to unwind the last ring of 
the coil 1 

“It is growing late,” said Carker, 1 
after a pause, ‘ * and you are, as you 
said, fatigued. But the second object 
of this interview, I must Dot forget. 

I must recommend you, I must entreat 
you in the most earnest manner, for 
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sufficient reasons that I have, to'he sunk as il the ground had dropped 
cautious in your demonstrations of re- beneath her, and in an instant would 
gard for Mjss Dombey.” have fallen on the floor, but that he 

“Cautious! 'What do you mean ?” caught her in his arms. As instanta- 
“ Ta he carofi : how- you exhibit too neously she .brow him off, the moment 
much affection for that young lady.” that he touched her, and, drawing hack, 
“Too much affection, Sir!” said confronted him again, immoveable, with 
Edith, knitting her broad brow and her hand stretched out. 
rising. “ Who judges my affection, or “ Please to leave m«. Say no more 
measures it'out. Yon?” to-night." 

“It is not I who do so.” He was, “I feel’the*urgency of this,” said 
or feigned to be, perplexed. Mr. Carker, “because it is impossible to 

“Who then?” * say what unforeseen consequences might 

'* Can you not guess who then ?” arise, «r how soon, from your being un- 
“I do riot choose to guess,” she an- acquainted with hi* state of mind. I 
swered. understand Miss Dombey is concerned, 

“Madam,” he Said after a little now, at the dismis*sal of her old ser- 
hesitation ; meantime they had Jrcen, vant, which is likely to have been a 
and still were, regarding each other as minor consequence in itself. You don’t 
before; “I am in a difficulty here, blame me for requesting that Miss 
You have told me you tjrill receive no Dombey might not bo present. May I 
message, and you have forbidden me to hope so ?” 

roumi to that subject; but the two “.I do not. Please to leave me, Sir.” 

subjects are so closely entwined, I find, “I knew that your regard for the 

that unless you will a„l-ept this vague young lady, which is very sincere and 
caution from one who has now the strong, I am well persuaded, would 
honour to possess your confidence, render it a great unhappiness to you, 
though the way to it has been tbrongh ever to be a prey to the reflection that 
your displeasure, I must violate the you bad injured her position and ruined 
injunction you have laid upon me.”. . her future hopes,” said Carker, hurried- 

“ You know that you ait- free to do ly, but cargerly. 
so, Sir,” said Edith. “Doit.” “No more to-night, heave me, if 

So pale, so trembling, so irhpassioned! you please.” 
lie had no* miscalculated the effect, “ I shall’ bo here constantly in my 
then ! attendance upon him, and in the trans- 

“ His instructions were,” he said, in action of Itnsineis matters. You will 
a low voice, 1 ‘“that I should inform you allow me to see you again, and to.con- 
that your demeanour towards Miss suit what should be done, and learn 
Dombey is not agreeable to him. That your wishes ? ” 

it suggests comparisons to him whi£h She motioned him towards the door, 
arc not favourable to himself. That he “I cannot even decide whether to 
desires it may be wholly changed; and tell him I have spoken to you yet; or 
that if yon are in earnest, he is con- to lead him to suppose that I have 
fident it will lie; for your continued deferred doing so, for want of ojipor- 
show of affection will not benefit its tunity, or for any other reason. It 
object.” will be necessary that you should 

“ That is a threat,” she said. . ' enable me to consult with you very. 

“ That is a threat,” he answered in soon,” 
his voiceless manner of assent: adding “At any time but now,” she an- 
aloud, “but not dircetejl against you.” swered. 

Proud, erect, and dignified, as she*j “ You will understand, when I w ish 
stood confronting him ; and looking to see yon, that Miss Dombey is not 
through him as she did, with her full to be present; and that I seek an in- 
bright flashing eye ; and smiling, as tenriew as one who has the happiness, 
she was, with scorn and bitterness; she to possess your confidence, and who 
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oomus to render you every aBsistance| 
in his power, and, perhaps, on many 
occasions, to ward off evil from her f ” 

hooking at him still with the same 
apparent dread of releasing him for 
a moment from the influence of her 
steady gaze, whatever that might be, 
she answered, ‘'Yes !” and once more 
bade him go. 

He bowed, as if in compliance ; hot 
turning back, when He had nearly 
reached the door, said : 


‘'i am forgiven, and have explained 
my fault. May*I—for Miss Dombey’s 
sake, and for my own—take .your hand 
before I go ? ” ’ 

She gave him the gloved ha/id she 
had maiihed last.night. Ho took it 
in one of his, and kissed it, and with¬ 
drew. And when he had closed the 
door, he' waved .the hand with which he 
had token here, and thrust it in his 
breast. 


CHAPTER XLYI. 

RECCUNIZANT AND 11EFLKCTIVE. 


Amov; sundry minor alterations in 
Mr. Curker’s life and habits that began 
to take place at this time, none was 
more remarkable than the extraordinary 
diligence with which he applied himself 
to business, and the closeness with 
which lie investigated every detail that 
the affairs of the House laid open to 
him. Always active and penetrating 
in such matters, his lynx-eyed vigilance 
now increased twenty-fold. Not only 
did ids weary watch keep pace with 
every present point that every day pre¬ 
sented to him in some uetV form, hut 
ill the midst of these engrossing occu¬ 
pations he found leisure—that is, he 
made St—to review the past transactions 
of the Firm, and his slujre in them, 
during a long series of years. Fre¬ 
quently when the clerks were all gone, 
the offices dark and empty, and ail 
similar places of business shut up, Mr. 
darker, with the whole anatomy of the 
iron room laid bare before him, would 
explore the mysteries of hooks and 
papers, with the patient progress of a 
man who was dissecting the minutest 
nerves and fibres of his subject, Perch, 
tho messenger, who usually remained 
on these occasions, to entertain himself 
with the perusal of the Price Current 
by the light of one candle, or to doze 
over the fire in the outer oflice, at the 
imminent risk every moment of diving 
head foremost iut# the coal box, could 


not withhold the tribute of his admira¬ 
tion from this zealous conduct, although 
it much contracted his domestic enjoy¬ 
ments ; and again, and again, expa¬ 
tiated to Mrs\ Perch (now nursing 
twins) on the industry and acuteness of 
their managing gentleman in tho City. 

The same increased and sharp atten¬ 
tion that. Mr. Oarker bestowed on the 
business of tho House, he applied to 
his own personal affairs. Though not 
a partner in the concern—a distinction 
hitherto reserved solely to inheritors of 
the great name of Domheya—he was in 
the receipt of some per cent age on its 
dealings ; and, participating in pll its 
facilities for*tiic employment of money 
to advantage, was considered, by the 
minnows among the tritons of the East, 
a' rich man. It began to be said, 
among thqse shrewd observers, that 
Jeru Oarker, of Dombey’s, was looking 
about him to see what he was worth ; 
and that he was calling in his money at 
a. good time, like the long-headed fel¬ 
low he was ; and bets were even offored 
dn the Stock Exchange that Jem was 
going to marry a rich widow. 

Yet these cares did not in the least 
interfere with Jtfs. Carker’s watching 
vjf his chief, or with his cleanness, 
neatness, sleekness, or any cat-like 
quality he possessed. It was not so 
much that there was a change in him, 
in reference to any of his liubits, as 
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that the whole man was intensifted. 
Everything that had been observable 
in him before, was observable now, but 
with a greater "mount of concentration. 
He d/y each single thing, as if he did 
nothing else—a pretty certain indica¬ 
tion in a man of that range of ability 
and purpose, that he is doing something 
which sharpens and .keeps alive his 
keenest powers. 

The only decided alteration in # him, 
was, that as lie rode to and fro along tho 
streets, he would fall into deep fits of 
muring, like that in which he had come 
away from Mr. Dombey's house, on the 
morning of that gentleman’s disaster. 
At such times, he would keep clear of 
the obstacles in his way, mechanically ; 
and would appear to see anddiear no¬ 
thing until arrival at his destination, 
or some sudden chance or effort roused 
him. 

Walking his white-legged horse thus, 
to the counting-house of Dombey and 
Son one day, he was as unconscious of 
the observation of two pairs of women’s 
eyes, as of the fascinated orbs of Rob 
the Grinder, who, in waiting a street’s 
length from the nppbint^d nhico, as a 
demonstration of ,■ m.-suality, vainly 
touched and retouched his hat to attract 
attention, and Hotted along,on foot, by 
his master’s side, prepared to hold his 
stirrup whofi ho should alight. 

• “See where he goes !” cried one of 
these *jWO women, an old creature, who 
stretched out her shrivelled arm to 
point him out to her companion, a 
young woman, who stood close besylc 
her, withdrawn like herself into agate¬ 
way. 

Mrs. Brown’s daughter looked out, 
at this bidding on the part of Mrs. 
Brown; and there wei'e wrath and 
vengeance in her face. 

“ I neve/ thought to look at hint 
again,” she said, in a low voice ; “but 
it's well I should, perhaps. I see. I 
s*e ! ” 

“Not changed 1” said^he old woman, ^ 
with a look of eager malice. 

* Jle changed ! ” returned the other. 
“What for? Wliat has he suffered ? 
There is change enough for twenty in 
mo. Isn’t that enough ?” 


“See where he goes !” muttered the 
old woman, watching her daughter with 
her red eyes; “ so easy, and so trim, 
a’ horseback, while we are in the 
mud—” 

“And of it,” said her daughter ira- 
patiently. “Weare mud, underneath 
; his horse’s feet. What should we he ?” 
i In the intentness with which she 
| looked after J)im again, she made a 
hasty gesture with her hand when the 
old woman began to reply, as if her 
view could -be obstructed by mere sound. 
Her iff other watching her, and not him, 

; remained silent; until her kindling 
glance subsided, and she drew a long 
, breath, as if in the relief of his being 
I b r ° nc - 

“Deary!” said tho old woman 
, then. “Alice! Handsome gal ! Ally!” 
She gently shook her sleeve to arouse 
her attention. “Will you let him go 
, Jiko that, when you can wring'money 
i from him. Why, it \s a .wickedness, 
i my daughter.” 

“Haven’t I told you, that I will not 
have money from him ?” she returned. 

| “And don’t you yet believe me ? Did 
I tako hm sister’s money? Would I 
touch a penny, if I knew it, that had 
. gone through his vriiito hands—unless, 
it was, indeed, that 1 could poison il, 

| and send* jt back to him '( I'eace, 

! mother, and come away.” 

| “And him so^ich ?” murmured the 
| old woman. “ And us so poor !” 

| “'Poor in not being able to pay him 
* any of the harm we owe him,” returned 
her daughter. “ Let him give me that 
! sort of riches, and I’ll, take them from 
| him, and use them. Come away. It ’« 

: no good looking at his horse. Come 
: away, mother !” 

i But the old woman, for whom tho 
■ spectacle of Rob the Grinder returning 
; down the street, leading the riderless 
i horse, appeared to have some extra- 
j neous interest that it did not possess in 
! itself, surveyed that young man with 
the utmost earnestness; and seeming to 
have whatever doubts she entertained, 
resolved ns he drew nearer, glanced at 
her daughter with brightuu d eyes and 
with her finger on her lip, and (fmtfrg-* 
ing from the gateway ;ti the moment of 
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his pausing, touched him on the' 
shoulder. 

“Why, where’s my sprightly Rob ‘ 
been, all this time ! ” she raid, as he 
turned round. 

The sprightly Rob, whoso sprightli- 
ness was very much diminished by the 
salutation, looked exceedingly dis¬ 
mayed, and said, with the water rising 
ill his eyes : « £ 

“Oh ! why can't you leave a poor 
cove alone, Misses Brown, when he’s 
getting an honest livelihood and con¬ 
ducting himself respectable ? What do 
yon come and deprive a cove of his cha¬ 
racter for, by talking to him in the 
streots, when he ’g taking his master’s 
horse to a honest stable—a horse you’d 
go and sell for cats’ and dogs’ meat if 
yon had your way ! Why, I thought,” 
said the Grinder, producing his con¬ 
cluding remark as if it were the climax 
of all bis injuries, “that you was dead 
long ago ! ”• 

“This is the way,” cried the old 
woman, appealing to her daughter, 
“that be talks to me, who knew him 
■weeks and months together, my deary, 
and have stood his friend many and 
many a time among the pigeou-fancying 
tramps and bird-catiShers.” 

‘* Let the birds be, will you Misses 
Brown®” retorted Rob, in a tone of 
the acutost anguish. “ I think a cove 
had better have to do with lions than 
them little creeturs, for they ’re always 
living back in your face when you least 
expect it. Well, how dy’c do and what 
do you want!” These polite inquiries 
the Grinder uttered, ns it were under 
protest, and with groat exasperation 
and vindictiveness. 

‘Hark how he speaks to an old 
frieud, my deary !” said Mrs. Brown, 
again appealing to her daughter. “But 
there’s some of his old mends not so 
patient as me. If I was to tell some 
that he knows, and has sported and 
cheated with, where to find him—■” 

“Will you hold your tongue, Misses i 
Browu?” interrh^ited the miserable'' 
Grinder, glancing quickly round, as 
though lie expected to see his master’s 
teeth shining Sfyihis elbow. “What do 
you take a pleaiure in mining a cove 


for ? At your time of life too ! when 
you ought to be thinking of a variety of 
things ! ■ 

1 ‘ What a gallant horse ! ” said the 
old womaiy patting the animal’s reck 

“ Let him alone, will you Misses 
Brown ? ” cried Rob, pushing away her 
hand. “You’re enough to drive a 
penitent cove mad ! ” 

“Why, what htfrt do I do him, 
child.® ” returned the old woman. 

“Hurt?” said Rob. “He’s got a 
master that would find it out if he was 
touched with a straw.” And he blow 
upon the place where the old woman's 
hand had rested for a moment, and 
smoothed it gently with his finger, as if 
he seriously believed what he said. 

The old woman looking back to 
mumble aud mouth at her daughter, who 
followed, kept close to Rob's heels as 
he walked on with the bridle in his 
hand ; and pursued the conversation. 

| “A good pho, Rob, eh ?” said she. 

] ‘ 1 You ’re in lucky my child. ” 

“Oh don’t talk'about luck, Misses 
Brown,” returned the wretched Grinder, 
facing round and stopping. “ If you’d 
never come, or if you’d go away, then 
indeed a cove might be considered 
tolerably lucky. Can’t you go along 
Misses Brown, and nof fuller me ! ” 
blubbered Rob, with sudden defiance. 
“If the young woman’s "a friend of 
yours, why don’t she take you away, 
instead of letting you make youi'ielf so 
disgraceful !'” 

“What!” croaked the old woman, 
putting her face close to his, with a 
malevolent grin upon it that puckered 
up the ldose skin down in her very 
| throat. “ Do you deny yonr old chum ! 
Have you lurked to my house fifty times, 
and slept sound in a comer when you 
had no other bed hut the paving-stones, 
land do you talk to we like this ! Have 
I bSught and sold with you, aud helped 
you in my way of business, schoolboy, 
sneak, and what not, and do you tell 
j me to go along ? Could I raise a crowd 
• of old company about you to-morrow 
morning, that would follow you to ruin 
like copies of your own shadow, and do 
you turn on me with yonr hold looks ! 
I ’ll go. Come Alice.” 
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“Stop, Misses Brown!” cried 4 the offliis horse ; when you were ready to 


distracted Grinder. •“What are you 
doing of ?. Don’t put yourself in a pas¬ 
sion ! Don’t let her go, if you please. 
I hadn’t mean' aiiy offence. I said 
4 how d’ye do,’ at first, didn’t. I ? But 
you wouldn’t answer. How do you 
do ? Besides,” said Rob piteously, “look 
here ! How can a cove stand talking 
in the street with his master’s prad a 
wanting to he took to be rubbed down, 
and his master up to every individgle 
thing.that happens*! ” 

tQbe old woman made a show of being 
partially appeased, but shook her head, 
and mouthed and muttered still. 

“Come along to the stables, and 
have a glass of something that’s good 
for you, Misses Brown, can’t you ? ” 
said Rob, “instead of going on, like 
that, which is no good to you, nor any¬ 
body else ? Come along with her, will 
you be so kind ?” said Rob. “ I’m sure 
I’m delighted to see her, if it wasn’t 
for the horse ! ” - J 

With this apology,Htob turned away, 
a rueful picture of despair, and walked 
bis charge down a bye street. The old 
woman, mouthing at her daughter, 
followed close upon him. The daughter 
followed. 

Turuing into a silent little square or 
court yard that had a great church 
tower rising* above it, and a packer’s 
warehouse, and a bottle-makers ware¬ 
house, for its places of business, Rob 
the Grinder # delivered the white-legged 
horse to the hostler of a quaint stable 
at the corner ; and inviting Mrs. Brown 
and her daughter to seat themselves 
upon a stone bench at the gate of that 
establishment, soon reappeared from a 
neighbouring public-house with a pewter 
measure and a glass. 

“Here’smaster—Mr.Carker,child !” 
said the old woman, slowly, as her sen- ■ 
timent before drinking. “Lord Hess* 
him ! ” 

t ‘ Why, I didn’t tell you who he 
was,” observed Rob, witfi staring eyes. 

“We know him by sight,” said Mrs. j 
Brown, whose working mouth and nod- j 
ding head, stopped for the moment, in j 
the fixedness of her attention. “ We | 
saw him pass this morning, afore he got - 


take it.” 

“ Aye, aye ?” returned Rob, appear¬ 
ing to wish that his readiness had 
carried him to any other place*— 
“What’s the matter with her ? Won't 
she drink ? ” 

This inquiry had reference tt> Alice, 
who, folded in her cloak, sat a little 
apart profoundly inattentive to his offer 
of the replenished glass. 

The old woman shook her head. 
‘ ‘Don’t mind her,” she said; “she’s 
a strange creetur, if you know’d her, 
Rob. But Mr. Carker—” 

“Hush!” saql Rob, glancing 
cautiously up at the packer’s, and at 
the bottle-maker’s, as if, from any 
one of the tiers of warehouses, Mr. 
Carker might be looking down. 
“ Softly.” 

“Why, he ain’t here!” cried Mrs. 
Brown. / 

“ I don’t know that,’’ muttered 
Rob, whose glance even wandered to 
the church tower, as if lie might he 
there, with a supernatural power of 
hearing, 

“Good master?” iuquired Mrs. 
Brown. 

Rob nodded ; and added, in a low 
voice, ‘ ‘ precious sharp. ” 

4 4 Lives f>ut of town, don’t he, lovey ?” 
said the old. woman. 

“When he’s at home,” returned 
Rob ; “but we uon’t live at home just 
aw.” 

“Where then?” asked the old 
oman. 

“Lodgings ; up near Mr. Domboy’s,” 
returned Rob. 

The younger woman fixed her eyes so 
searchiugly upon him, and so suddenly, 
that Rob was quite confounded, and 
offered the glass again, but with no 
more effect upon her than before. 

“Mr. Dombey—you and 1 used to 
talk about biin, sometimes, you know,” 
said Rob to Mrs. Brown. “ Vou liscd 
to get me to talk about him.” 

• The old woman nodded. 

“Well, Mr. Dombey, he’s had a fall 
from his horse,” said Rob, unwillingly; 
“and my master has to be up there. • 
more than usual, either with him, or 
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Mrs. DomLey, or some of ’em ; and so 
we've come to town.” 

“ Are they good friends, lovey ? ” 
ashed the old woman. 

“Who ?” retorted Jtob. 

“He and she ?” 

“ What, Mr. and Mir.. Dombey?” 
'said Rob. “ How should T know !” 

“Not them—Master and Mrs. Dom- 
bey, chick,” replied the old woman, 
coaxingly. 

“I don’t know,” said Bob, looking 
round him a;:nin. “ I suppose so. How 
curious you are, Misses Brown ! *. Least 
said, soonest mended.” 

“Why there’s no harm in it!” 
exclaimed the old woman, with a 
laugh, and a clap of her hands. 
“Sprightly Bob has grown tame since 
he has been well off! There’s no harm 
in it.” 

“No, there’s no harm in it, I 
know,” returned Bob, with the same 
distrustful glance at the packer’s and 
the bottle-maker s, and the church ; 
“but blabbing, if it’s only about the 
number of buttons on my master’s coat, 
won’t do. I tell you it won’t do with 
him. A cove had better drown himself. 
He says so. I shouldn’t have so much 
as told you what his name was, if you 
hadn’t known it. Talk about somebody 
else. ” 

As Bob took another cautious survey 
of the yard, the old woman made a 
secret motion to her daughter. It was 
momentary, but the daughter, with a 
slight look of intelligence, withdrew 
her eyes from the boy’s face, and sat 
folded in her cloak as before. 

“Bob, lovey ! ” said the old woman, 
beckoning him to the other end of the 
bench. “ You were always a pet and 
favourite of mine. Now, weren’t you ? 
Don’t you know you were ?” 

“Yes, Misses Brown,” Applied the 
Grinder, with a very had grace. 

“ And you could leave n# I ” said 
the old woman, flinging her arms about 
his neck. “ You a Id go away, and | 
grow almost out of knowledge, $nd 
never come to tell your poor old friend 
how fortunate you were, proud lad 1 
fh* Gtio ! ” 

“Oh here’s a*dreadful go for a cove 


that .’s got a master wide awake in 
tiie neighbourhood 1 ” exclaimed the 
wretched Grinder. “To he howled 
over like this here ! ” 

“ Won’t you come and see me, 
Bobby !’\ cried Mrs. Brown. Olio, 
won’t you ever come and see mo ? ” 

“Yes, I tell you ! Yes, I will ! ” 
returned the Grinder. 

“That’s my own,Bob ! That \s my 
lovey ! ” said Mrs. Brown, drying the 
tears! upon her shrivelled face, and 
giving him a tendei*'3quee?.e. “ At the 
old place, Bob?” 

“Yes,” replied the Grinder. 

“Soon, Bobby dear?” cried Mrs. 
Brown ; “and ofUfo ? ” 

“Yes. Yes. Yes,” replied Bob. 
“I will indeed, upon my soul and 
body.” 

“And then,” said Mrs. Brown, with 
her arms uplifted towards the sky, and 
her head thrown back and shaking, “if 
lie’s true to his word, I’ll never come 
a-near him, though I know where he is, 
and never breathe a syllable about 
him ! Never ! ” 

This ejaculation seemed a drop of 
comfort to the miserable Grinder, who 
shook Mrs. Brown by the hand upon it, 
and implored her with tears in bis eyes, 
to leave a cove and not destroy his 
prospects. ’ Mrs. Brown, with another 
fond embrace, assented ; 1 at in the act 
of following her daughter, turned back, 
with her linger stealthily raisejJ,, and 
asked in a- hoarse whisper for some 
money. 

“A shilling, dear !” she said, with 
her eager, avaricious face, “or six¬ 
pence ! ,For old acquaintance sake. 

1 ’m so poor. And my handsome gal ” 
—looking over her shoulder—“she’s 
my gal, Bob—luilf starves me.” 

But as the reluctant Grinder put it 
in her band, her daughter, coming 
quiwily back, caught the hand in hers, 
and twisted out the coin. 

“What,”she said, “mother! always 
money ! money from the first, and 
to the last. ’Do you mind so little 
what I said but now ? Here. Take 
it!” 

The old woman uttered a moan as 
the money was restored, but without 
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in any of,her way opposing its restora¬ 
tion, hold>le<l at her daughter's side 
out of the yard, amt along the bye 
street upifn which it opened. The 
astonished and dismayed Boh staring 
after them, saw that they f stopped, 
and fell to earnest*conversation very 
Boon ; and more than once observed a 
darkly threatening action of the younger 
woman’s hand (obviously having re¬ 
ference to some one of whom they 
spoke), and a crooning feeble imitation 
of it, on the part o% Mrs. Brown, that 
made him earnestly hope he might not 
be the subject of their discourse. 

With the present consolation that 
they were gone, and with the pro¬ 
spective comfort that Mrs. Brown could 
not live for ever, and was not likely to 
live long to trouble him, the Grinder, 
not otherwise regretting his misdeeds 
than as they were attended with such 
disagreeable incidental consequences, 
composed his ruffled features to a more 
serene expression by thinking of the 
admirable manner iwhich he hail 
disposed, of Captain Cuttle (a reflection 
that seldom tailed to put him in a flow 
of spirits), and went to the Dora bey 
Counting House to receive liis master’s 
orders, • 

There his master, so subtle and 
vigilant of eye, that .Rob qunfc’cd before 
him, more than half expecting to be 
taxed with Mrs. Brown, gave him the 
ushal morning’s box of papers for Mr. 
DoiubeyJ and^i note for Mrs, Dombey : 
merely nodding his head as an enjoinder 

to be careful, and to use dispatch.a 

mysterious admonition, fraught in tlnf; 
Grinder's imagination with dismal 
warnings and threats; and more power¬ 
ful with him Until any winds. 

Alone agai*> in his own room, Mr. 
Corker applied hiiuself to work, and 
worked all clay. He saw many visitors; 
overlooked a number of document^; 
went in and out, to and from, sundry 
places of mercantile resort; and in¬ 
dulged in no more‘abstraction until the 
day’s business was done. * But, when 
the usual clearance of papers from his 
table was made at last, he fell into his 
thoughtful mood once more. 

He w<\s standing in his accustomed I 


place and attitude, with his eyes in¬ 
tently fixed upon the ground, when his 
brother entered to bring back some 
letters that had been taken out in the 
course of •Hie day. He put them 
quietly on the table, and was going 
immediately, when Mr, Oarker the 
| manager, whoso eyes hud rested on him. 
on his entrance, as if they had all thb: 
time had him for the subject of their 
contemplatiDn, Instead of the office-floor, 
said : 

“Well, John Carter, and what 
brings you lifire ? ” 

His brother pointed to the letters, 
and was again withdrawing. 

“I wonder,'’ said the Manager, 
“that you can come and go, without 
inquiring how our master is.” 

“ We had word this morning, in the 
counting-house, that Mr. Doiuboy was 
doing well,” replied his brother. 

“You are such a meek fellow,” said 
the Manager, with a smile, “—but 
you have grown so, in the course o‘ 
years—that if any harm came to hint), 
you’d be miserable, I dare swear now.” 

“ I should be truly sorry, James.*' 
returned the other. 

“He would be sorry!” xuid the 
Manage* pointing &J, him, ns if then.* 
wore some other person present t»> 
whom lie w*is appeal big. “Hu would 

be truly sorry ! This brother of mine ! 
This junior of the plane, this slighted 
piece of lumber, pushed aside with bis 
face to the wall, like a r-iUcn picture, 
and left so, for Heaven knows how 
many years; he ’« all gratitude and 
| respect, *and devotion too, he would 
have me believe !” 

“I would have you believe nothing. 
James,” returned the other. “Bens 
just to me as you would to any other 
man below you. You ask a question, 
and I answer it.” 

• “And have you nothing, Spaniel,’* 
said the Manager, with unusual iras¬ 
cibility, “to complain of in him '{ No 
proud treatment to resent, no insolence, 
n» foolery of state, no exaction of any 
sort 1 What the devil 1 are you man 
or mouse ? ” 

‘It would be strange if any 4pri» 
persona could be together for so many 
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years, especially as superior and inferior, 
without each having something to com¬ 
plain of in the other—as ho thought, at 
all events,” replied John Carter. 
“ But apart from my histcS y here——” 

“His history here !” exclaimed the 
Manager. “Why, there it is. The 
very fact that makes him an extreme 
case, puts him out of the whole chapter! 
Well?” 

■“Apart from that, ” whfich, as you 
hint, gives mo a reason to he thankful 
that I alone (happily for all the rest) 
possess, surely there is do one in the 
house who would ndt say and feel at 
least as much. You do not think that 
any body here would be indifferent to 
a mischance or misfortune happening 
to the head of the House, or anything 
than truly, sorry for it ® ” 

“You have good reason to be bound 
to him too !” said the Manager, con¬ 
temptuously. ‘ ‘ Why, don’t you believe 
that you a? e kept here, as a cheap ex¬ 
ample, and a famous instance of the 
clemency of Doinhey and Son, redound¬ 
ing to the credit of the illustrious 
House ?” 

“No," replied his brother, mildly, 
“I have long believed that lam kept 
liore for more kiud and disinterested 
reasons.’’ 

“But you were going*” said the 
Manager, with the snarl 'of a tiger-cat, 
“to recite some Christian precept, I 
observed.” 

“Nay, James,” returned the other, 

‘ 1 though the tie of brotherhood between 
us has been long broken and thrown 
away-” 

“Who broke it, good Sir ?” said the 
Manager. 

“I, by my misconduet. I do not 
charge it upon you.” 

The Manager replied, with that 
mute action of his bristling mouth, 
“Oh, you don’t charge it upon me!* 
and bade him go on. 

“ 1 say, Amgh there is not that tie 
between ns, no not, I entreat, assail 
me with unneceiwary taunts, or mis¬ 
interpret what f say, or would say. I 
was only going ta suggest to you that it 
Vc'.lid be a mistake to suppose that it j 
is (mly you, *Who have been selected ! 


here, above all others, for advancement, 
confidence and (distinction (selected, in 
tiie beginning, I know, for your great 
ability and trustfulness), and who com¬ 
municate more freely with Mr. Pomboy 
than any, one, and stand, it may be 
said, on equal terms with him, .and 
have been favoured and enriched by 
him—that it would be a mistake 
to BuppoBe that it is only you who 
are tender of his welfare and re¬ 
putation. There'is no one in the 
House, from yourself down to the 
lowest, I sincerely believe, who does 
not participate in that feeling.” 

“ You lie 1 ’’ said tho Manager, red 
wih sudden anger. “ Y'ou ’re a hypo¬ 
crite, John Carter, and you lie ! ” 

“James !” cried the other, flushing 
in his turn. “ Wiiat do you mean by 
these insulting words ? Why do you 
so baselyuse them tome, unprovoked ?” 

“I tell you,” said the Manager, 
“that your hypocrisy and meekness— 
that all the hypocrisy and meekness of 
this place—is lhjt worth that lo me,” 
snapping his thumb and finger, “and 
that I see through it as if it were air ! 
There is uot a man employed here, 
standing between myself and the lowest 
iu place '(of whom you are very con¬ 
siderate, and with reason, for he is not 
far off), Vlio wouldn’t be glad at heart 
to see his master hundred : who does 
not hate him, secretly : who does not 
wish him evil rather than good : and 
who would not turn upouthiin, ft he had 
the power and boldness. The nearer 
to his favour, the nearer to liis inso- 
‘lencc ; the closer to him, the farther 
from hyu. That's tho creed here ! ” 

“I don’t know,” said his brother, 
whose roused feelings had soon yielded 
to surprise, “who mapt have abused 
your ear with such representations ; or 
why you have chosen to try me, rather 
than another. But that you have been 
trying me, and tampering with me, I 
am now sure. You have a different 
manner and a different aspect from any 
that I ever* saw in yon. I will only 
say to you, once more, you are de¬ 
ceived.” 

‘ ‘ I know X am, ” said the Manager. 

“ I have told you so.” 
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“Not by me,” returned his brother. 
“ By your informant, if you have one. 
If not, by your own thoughts nDd sus¬ 
picions/' 1 

“I have no suspicions,” said the 
ManagtV- ‘"Mine are certainties. You 
pusillanimous, abject; cringing dogs ! 
All mating the same show, all canting 
the same story, all whining the same 
professions, all harbouring the same 
transparent secret.” 

His brother withdrew, without say¬ 
ing more, and shut tj^e door as ho con¬ 
cluded. • Mr. Darker the Manager-drew 
a cliajr close before the fire, and fell 
to beating the coals softly with the 
poker. 

“The faint-hearted, fawning knaves,” 
he muttered, with kis two shining rows 
of teeth laid bare. “There’s not one 
among them, who wouldn’t feign to be 
so shocked and outraged— ! Bah ! 
There’s not one among them, but if he 
had at once the power, and the wit and 
daring to use it, would scatter Dombey’s 
pride and lay it low, as ruthlessly as I 
rake out these ashes.” " 

As lie broke them up and strewed 
them in the grate, he looked on Vitli a 
thoughtful smile, at what he was doing. 
“Without the same queen heck oner 
too !” he added presently; “andthere 
is pride there, not to be forgotten- 
witness our own acquaintance! ” With 
that he fell into* a deeper reverie, and 
sat pondering over the blackening grate, 
until he rose up like a man who had 
been absorbed in a book, and looking 
Tound him took his hat and gloves, 
went to where his horse was waiting, 
mounted, and rode away through the 
lighted streets ; for it was evening. 

He rode near Mr. Dombey’s house ; 
and falling intoagvalk as he approached j 
it, looked up S the windows. The 
window where ho had once seen Flo¬ 
rence sitting with her dog, attracted 
his attention first, though there was no 
light in it; but he smiled as he carried 
his eye$ up the tall front of the house, 
and seemed to leave that object super¬ 
ciliously behind. 

“Time was,” he said, “when it was 
well to watch even your rising little 
star, and know in what quarter there 


■were clouds, to shadow you if needful. 
But a planet has arisen, and you are 
lost in its light.” 

He turned the white-legged horse, 
round the street corner, and sought one 
shining window from among those at 
the back of the house. Associated 
with it was a certain stately presence, 
a gloved hand, the remembrance bow 
the feathers of a beautiful bird's wing 
had been shoyertfd dow r n upon the floor, 
and how the light white down upon a 
robe had stirred and rustled, as in the 
rising of .a distant storm. These were 
the things he carried with him as lie 
turned away again, and rode through 
the darkening and deserted Parks at a 
quick rate. 

In fatal truth, these were associated 
with a woman, a proud woman, who 
hated him, but who by slow and sure 
degrees had l>een led on by his craft, 
and her pride and resentment, to endure 
his company, and little by, little to 
receive him as one who had the privi¬ 
lege to talk to her of her own defiant 
disregard of her own husband, and her 
abandonment of high consideration for 
herself. They were associated with a 
woman who hated him deeply, and who 
knew him, and who jnistrusted him 
because she knew him, and because he 
knew her; ljut who fed her fierce 
resentment by -.mfiering him to draw 
nearer and yet nearer to her every day, 
in spite of the*hate *sho cherished for 
him. In spite of it! For that very 
reason ; since its depths, too far down 
for her threatening eye to pierce, though 
ahe could spe into them dimly, lay the 
dark retaliation, whose faiutest shadow 
seen once and shuddered at, and never 
seen again, would have been sufficient 
stain upon her soul. 

Did the phantom of such a woman 
flit abont him on his ride ; true to the 
reality, and obvious to him ? 

Yes. He saw her in his mind, 
exactly as she was. She boro him 
company with her pride, resentment, 
hatred, all as plain to him as her 
beauty/with nothing plainer to him 
than her hatred of him. He saw her 
sometimes haughty and repeliant at hi» 
side, and sometimes down»among his 
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horse’s feet, fallen and in the dust. 
But he always saw her as she was, 
without disguise, and watched her on 
the dangerous way that she was going. 

And when his ride was over, and he 
was newly dressed, and came into the 
light of her bright room with his bent 
head, soft voice, and soothing smile, 


he ^aw her yet a ,i plainly. He even 
suspected the mystery of the gloved 
hand, and held it all the longer in his 
own for that suspicion. Jjpon the 
dangerous way tha,fc she w^s going, he 
was still ; and not a footprint $id she 
mark upon it, bub he set ins own there, 
straight. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE THUNDBUBOLT. 


Tftr barrier between Mr. Dombey 
and his wife, was not weakened by 
time. Ill-assorted couple, unhappy in 
themselves and in each other, bound 
together by no tie but the manacle that 
joined their fettered bauds, and strain¬ 
ing that so harshly, in their shrinking 
asunder, that it wore and chafed to the 
bone, Time, consoler of affliction and 
softener of anger, could do nothing to 
help them. Their pride, however dif¬ 
ferent in kind and object, was equal in 
degree ; and, in their flinty opposition, 
struck out fire between them which 
might smoulder, or might blaze, as cir¬ 
cumstances were, but burned up every¬ 
thing within their mutual reach, and 
made their marriago 'way a road of 
ashes. 

Lot us bo just’to him : In the mon¬ 
strous delusion of his life, swelling with 
every grain of sand that shifted in its 
glass, he urged her on, be little thought 
to what, or considered how ; but stiH 
iiis feeling towards her, such as it was, 
remained as at first. She had the 
grand demerit of unaccountably putting 
herself in opposition to the recognition 
of his vast importance, and in the 
acknowledgment of her complete sub¬ 
mission to it, and so far it was neces¬ 
sary to correct and reduce her; but 
otherwise he still considered her, in bis 
cold way, a lady capable of doing 
honour, if she would, to his choice and 
name, and of reflecting credit on his 
proprietorship. 

• Now, she, with all her might of I 
passionate «and proud resentment, bent ] 


her dark glance,from day to day, and 
hour to hour—from that night in her 
own chamber, when she had sab gazing 
at the shadows on the wall, to the 
deeper night fast coming—upon one 
figure directing a crowd of humiliations 
and exasperatious against her; and 
that figure, still her husband’s. 

Was Mr. Dorn bey’s master-vice, that 
ruled him so inexorably, an unnatural 
characteristic ? It might be worth 
while, sometimes, to inquire what 
Nature is, and how men work to 
change her, and whether, in the en¬ 
forced distortions so produced, it is not 
natural to be unnatural. Coop any son 
or daughter of our mighty mother 
within narrow range, and bind the 
prisoner to one idea, 'ami foster it by 
servile worship of it on the part of the 
few timid or designing peopJre standing 
round, and what is Nature to the will¬ 
ing captive who has never risen up 
upon the wings of a free mind—droop¬ 
ing and useless soon—to see her in her 
comprehensive truth ! 

Alas ! are there so few things in the 
world, about us, moaL unnatural, and. 
yet most natural in iSeing so ! Hear 
the magistrate or judge admonish the 
unnatural outcasts of society; unna¬ 
tural in brutaJ habits, unnatural in 
want of decency, unnatural in losing 
and confounding aU distinctions between 
good anti ovil; unnatural in ignorance, 
iu vice, in recklessness, in contumacy, 
in mind, in looks, iu everything. But 
follow the good clergyman . or doctor, 
who, with his life imperilled at every 
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breath be draws, goes down into tHeir 
dens, lying within the echoes of our 
carriage wheels and daily tread upon 
the pavement stones. Look round upon 
the world cf odi us ‘sights—millions of 
iinmorfal creatures , have *o otto 
world on earth—at the lightest mention 
of which humanity revolts, and dainty 
delicacy living in the next street, stops 
her ears, and lisps “1 don’t believe 
it!” Breathe the polluted air, foul 
with every impurity that is poisonous 
to health and lifef and have every 
:-,en£e, conferred upon our race for its 
delight and happiness, offended, sick¬ 
ened and disgusted, and made a channel 
by which misery and death alone can 
enter. Vainly attempt to think of any 
simple plant, or flower, or wholesome 
weed, that, sot in this feetid bed, could 
have its natural growth, or put its little 
leaves forth to the sun as God designed 
it. And then, calling up some ghastly 
child, with stunted form and wicked 
face, hold forth on its unnatural sin¬ 
fulness, and lament ij« being, so early, 
far away from Heaven—but think a 
little of its having been conceived, and 
horn and bred, in Hell ! 

[Those who study the physical sciences, 
and bring them to bear upon «.he health 
of Man, tell us that if the noxious 
particles that rise from vitiated air, 
were palpable, to the sight, we should 
hi>^ them lowering in a dense black 
cloud above such haunts, and rolling 
slowly on to corrupt the bettor portions 
of a town. But if the inoral pestilence 
that rises with them, and, in the 
eternal laws of outraged Nature, is in-*; 
separable from them, could he made 
discernible too, how terrible the revela¬ 
tion ! Then should we see depravity, 
impiety, druiStenness, theft, murder, 
and a long train of nameless sins 
against the natural affections and repul¬ 
sions of mankind, overhanging the 
demoted spots, and creeping on, to 
blight the innocent and spread cento- 
gi on'among the ptfre. Then should we 
see bow the same poisoned fountains 
that flow into our hospitals and lazar- 
houses, inundate the jails, and make 
the convict-ships swim deep, and roll 
across the seas, and over-run vast con¬ 


tinents with crime. Then should we 
stand appalled to know, that where we 
generate disease to strike our children 
down and entail itself on unborn gene¬ 
rations, there also we breed, by the 
same certain process, infancy that 
knows no innocence, youth without 
modesty or shame, maturity that is 
mature in nothing but in suffering and 
guilt, blasted o^l age that is a scandal 
on the fom we }>ear. Unnatural 
humanity! When we shall gather 
grapes from thorns, and figs from 
thistles* when fields of grain shall 
spring up from the offal in the by ways 
of our wicked cities, and roses bloom in 
the fat churchyards that they cherish ; 
then we may look for natural humanity 
ami hud it growing from such seed. 

Oh for a good spirit who would take 
the house-tops off, with a more potent 
and benignant band than the lame 
demon in the tale, and show a Christian 
people what dark shapes issue from 
amidst their homes, to swell the retinue 
of the [Destroying Angel as he moves 
forth among them ! For only one 
night’s view of the pale phantoms 
rising from the scenes of our too-long 
neglect; and, from the thick and sullen 
air where Vice and Fever propagate to¬ 
gether, raining the tremendous social 
retributions* which are ever pouring 
town, and ever coming thicker ! Bright 
and blest the morying that should rise 
in such a night : for men, delayed no 
nore by stumbling-blocks of their own 
making, which, are but speeks of dust 
upon the path between them and 
eternity, •would then apply themselves, 
like creatures of one common origin, 
owning one duty to the Father of one 
family, and tending to one common end, 
to make the world a better place ! 

Not the less bright and blest would 
i that day l>e for rousing some who 
j hover have looked out upon the world 
of human life around them, to :< know¬ 
ledge of their own relation tn it, and 
for making them acquainted with a per- 
v era ton of nature in their own con¬ 
tracted sympathies and estimates; 
as great, and yet as natural in its 
development when once begun, as tin* 
I lowest degradation known! 

o c 2 
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But no such day had ever dawned on 
Mr. Dombey, or his wile; and the 
course of each was taken. 

Through six months that ensued 
upon his accident, they held the same 
relations one towards the other. A 
marble rock could not have stood 
more obdurately in his way than she ; 
and no chilled spring, lying uncheered 
by any ray of light in the depths of a 
deep cave, conld be more sullen or 
more cold than he. 

The hope that had fluttered within 
her when the promise of her new 
home dawned, was quite gone from the 
heart of Florence nqw. That home was 
nearly two years old ; and even the 
patient trust that was in her, could 
not survive the daily blight of such 
experience. If she had any lingering 
fancy in the nature of hope left, that 
Edith and her father might be happier 
together, in some distant time, she 
hud none, now, that her father would 
ever love her. The little interval 
in which she had imagined that 
she saw some small relenting in him, 
was forgotten iu the long remembrance 
of hia coldness since and before, or only 
remembered as a sorrowful delusion. 

Florence loved him still, hut, by 
degrees, bad come to love him rather 
as some dear one who had been, or who 
might have been, than’’ as the hard 
reality before her eves. Something of 
the softened sadness with which she 
loved the memory of little Paul, or of 
her mother, seemed to, enter now into 
her thoughts of him, and to make 
them, as it were, a dear remembrance. 
Whether it was that he was dead to 
her, and that partly for this reason, 
partly for his share in those old objects 
of her affection, and partly for the long 
association of him with hopes that 
were withered and tendernesses he had 
frozen, she could not have told ; but 
the father whom she loved began to be 
a vague and dreamy idea to her: 
hardly more substantially connected 
with her real life, than the image she 
would somctimsfceenjure up, of her dear 
brother yet uiim and growing to be a 
mam, who wotuS protect and cherish 
her. 


The change, if it may he called one, 
had stolen on her. like the change from 
childhood to womanhood, and had come 
with it. Florence was almost seven¬ 
teen, when, in her'lonely rtaeings, she 
was conscious of these thoughts.' 

She was often alone now, for tiro old 
associatiombetween her and her mamma 
was greatly changed. At the time of 
her father’s accident, and when ho was 
lying in his room down-stairs, Florence 
had' first observed that Edith avoided 
her. Wounded a*l shocked, and yet 
unable to reconcile this with her affec¬ 
tion when they did meet, she sought 
her i.n her own room at night, once 
more. 

“Mamma,” said Florence, stealing 
softly to her side, “have I offended 
you '! ” 

Edith answered “No.” 

“I must have done something,” said 
Florence. “ Tell me what it is I You 
have changed your manner to me, dear 
Mamma. I cannot say how instantly 
I feel tbc least Sbange ; for I love you 
with my whole heart.” 

“ As I do you,” said Edith. “ Alt, 
Florence, believe me never more than 
now 

“ Why Jo you go away from mo so 
often, and keep away?” asked Flo¬ 
rence. 45 And why do you sometimes 
look so strangely on me, .dear Mamma ? 
You do so, do you not ?” 

Edith signified assent with her dark 
eyes'. e 

“Why,” returned Florence implor¬ 
ingly. “Tell me why, that I may 
know how to please you better: and 
tell me^this shall not be so any more.” 

“My Florence,” answered Edith, 
taking the hand that embraced her 
neck, and looking into the eyes that 
looked into hers so lovingly, as Flo¬ 
rence knelt upon the ground before her; 
“ why it is, I cannot tell you. It is 
neither for me to say, nor you to heto ; 
but that it is, and that it must be, I 
know. Should I do it if I did not ? 

“ Are we 'to be estranged, Mamma ?” 
asked Florence, gazing at her like one 
fi'ightened. 

Edith’s silent lips formed “ Yes.” 

Florence looked at her with increas- 



ing fear and wonder, until sko coultf see 
her no more through the blinding tears 
that ran down her face. 

‘ 1 Florence ! r. ; life ! ” said Edith, 
hurriedly, “listen to me. X cannot 
hear to see.this grief.- Becahfier. You 
sec that I am composed, and is it no¬ 
thing to me?” 

She resumed her steady voice and 
manner as she said the latter words, 
and added presently : . 

“Not wholly estjjuiged. Partially: 
awj only that/ in appearance, Florence, 
for in my own breast I am still the 
same to you, and ever will be. But 
what I do is not (lone for myself.” 

“Is it for me, Mamma?” asked 
Florence. 

“It is enough,” said Edith, after a 
pause, “to know what it is; why, 
matters little. Bear Florence, it is ; 
better—it is necessary—it must be— 
that our association should be less fre¬ 
quent. The confidence there has been 
between ns must be broken off.” 

“When?” cried Florence. “Oh, 
Mamma, when ? ” 

“Now,” said Edith. 

(1 For all time to come ? ” asked 
Florence. 

“I do not say that,” answered 
Edith. “I do not know that. Nor 
will I say that companionship between 
ns, is, at the*best, an ill-assorted and 
unholy union, of which I might have 
known no good could come. My way 
hero has been through paths that you 
will never tread, and my way hence¬ 
forth may lie—God kuows—I do not, 
see it—” 

Her voice died away into silence; 
and she sat, looking at Florence, and 
almost shrinking from her, witli the 
same strange dread and wild avoidance 
that Florence bad noticed once before. 
The same dark pride and rage suc¬ 
ceeded, sweeping over her form anti 
features like an angry chord across the 
strings of a wild h»rp. But no softness 
or humility ensued on that. She did 
not lay her head down now, and weep, 
and say that she had no hope but in 
Florence. She held it up as if she 
wore a beautiful Medusa, looking on 
him, face to face, to strike him dead. 
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Yes, and she would have done it, if she 
had had the charm. 

“Mamma,” said Florence anxiously, 
“ there is a change in you, iu more than 
what you say to me, which alarms me. 
Let mo stay with you a little.” 

“No,” said Edith, “no, dearest. 
I am best left alone now, and I do beat 
to keep apart from you, of all else. 
Ask me no quautions, but believe that 
what I am when I seem fickle or capri¬ 
cious to you, I am not of my own will, 
or for myself. Believe, though we a,re 
strauger to each .other than we have 
been, that I am unchanged to you 
within. Forgive mo for Laving ever 
darkened your dark home—I am a 
shadow on it, I know well—and let us 
never speak of this again.” 

“Mamma,” sobbed Florence, “we 
are not to part ? ” 

“ We do this that we may not part,” 
said Edith. “ Ask no more. Gif Flo¬ 
rence ! My love and my remorse go 
with you I ” 

She embraced her, and dismissed her ; 
and as Florence passed out of her room, 
Edith looked on the retiring figure, as 
if her good angel wont out in that form, 
and left her to the haughty and indig¬ 
nant passions that mJw claimed liter for 
their own, and set their seal upon her 
brow. * 

From that hour, jflorence and she 
were, as they.had keen, no more. For 
days together, they would seldom meet, 
except at table, and when Mr. Dornbey 
was present. Then Edith, imperious, 
inflexible, and silent, never looked at 
her. Whenever Mr. Carker was of the 
party, as he ofteu was, during the pro¬ 
gress of Mr. Dombey’s recovery, and 
afterwards, Edith held herself more re¬ 
moved from her, and was more distant 
towards hor, than at other times. Yet 
$he and Florence never encountered, 
when there was no one by, but she 
would embrace her as affectionately as 
of old, though not with the same re¬ 
lenting of her proud aspect; and often, 
wLen ehe had been out late, she would 
steal up to Florence’s room, as she had 
been used to do, in the dark, and whis¬ 
per “Good Night,” on, her pillow." 
When unconscious, in her shunter, of 
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such visits, Florence would sometimes 
awake, as from a dream of those words, 
softly spoken, and would seem to feel 
the touch of lips upon her fseee. But less 
and less often as the months went on. 

And now the void in Florence’s own 
heart began again, indeed, to make a 
solitude around her. As the image of 
the father whom she loved had insen¬ 
sibly become a mere' abstraction, so 
Edith, following the fate of all the rest 
about whom her affections had entwined 
themselves, was fleeting, fading, grow¬ 
ing paler in tile distance, every day. 
little by little, she receded from Flo¬ 
rence, like the retiring ghost of what 
she had been ; little by little, the chasm 
lietween them widened and seemed 
deeper ; little by little, all the power 
of earnestness and tenderness she had 
shown, was frozen np in the bold, 
angry hardihood with which she stood, 
upou the brink of a deep precipice 
unseen by Florence, daring to took 
down. 

There was but one consideration 
to set against the heavy' loss of Edith, 
and though it wag slight comfort 
to her burdened heart, she tried to 
think it some relief. No longer divided 
between her affection and duty to the 
two, Florence could love both and do no 
injustice to either. As shadows of her 
fond imagination, she could give them 
equal place in hei own bosom, and 
wrong them with no doubts. 

So she tried to do. At times, and 
often too, wondering speculations on 
the cause of this change in Edith, 
would obtrude themselves upon her 
mind and frighten her ; hut in the calm 
of its abandonment once more to silent 
grief and loneliness, it was not a 
curious mind. Florence had only to 
remember that her star of -promise was 
clouded in the general gloom that hang 
upon the house, and to we*p and be 
resigned. 

Thus living, in a dream wherein the 
overflowing love of her .jwung heart 
expended itself on airy Jbtias, and in a 
real world where she Had experienced 
.lit-flo but the rolling hack of that 
strong tide qpon itself, Florence grew 
to be seventeen. Timid and retiring 


as tier solitary life had made her, it had 
not embittered her sweet temper, or her 
earnest nature. A child in innocent 
simplicity ; a woman in . her modest 
Self-reliance, and her deep ‘intensity of 
feeling; 'both child and woman seemed 
at once expressed in her fair face and 
fragile delicacy of shape, and gracefully 
to mingle- there ;—as if_ the spring 
should be unwilling to depart when 
summer came, and sought to blend .the 
earlier beauties of j-he flowers with their 
bloom. But in her thrilling voiec^ in 
her calm eyes, sometimes in a strange 
ethereal light that seemed to rest upon 
her head, and always in a certain pen¬ 
sive air upon her beauty, there was an 
expression, such as had been seen in 
the dead boy ; and the council in the 
Servants’ Hall whispered so among 
themselves, and shook their heads, and 
ate and drank the more, in a closer 
bond of good-fellowship. 

This observant body bad plenty to 
say of Mr. and Mrs. Dorn bey, and of 
Mr. Carker, who appeared to be a 
mediator between them, and who came 
and went as if be were trying to make 
peace, hut never could. They all 
deplored the uncomfortable state of 
affairs, and all agreed that Mrs. Pip- 
chin (wlyose unpopularity was not to be 
surpassed) had some hand in it; but, 
upon tbo whole, it wa’j agreeable to 
have so good a subject for a rallying 
point, and they made a great t’oal of it, 
and enjoyed themselves Very much. 

The general visitors who came to the 
house, and those among whom Mr. and 
Mrs. Dombey visited, thought it a 
pretty equal match, as to haughtiness, 
at all events, and thought nothing more 
about it. The young lady with the 
back did not appear for some time after 
Mrs. Skcwton’s death ; observing to 
some particular friends, with her usual 
engaging little scream, that she couldn’t 
separate the family from a notion of 
tombstones, and hon-ors of that .port; 
but when she did come, she saw nothing 
wrong, except Mr. Dombey’s wearing a 
bunch of gold seals to his watch, which 
shocked her very much, as an exploded 
superstition. This youthful fascinator 
considered a daughter-in-law objection- 
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able in principle ; otherwise, she ^iad that there will be some company to din- 
nothing to say against Florence, bu ner here to-morrow.” 
that she sadly wanted “style”—which “I do‘not dine at home,” she 

might mean back K perhaps. Many, answered. 

who oily 6arae to the house on state “Not a large party,” pursued Mr. 
occasions, hardly knew who* Florenci Dombey, with an indifferent assumption 
w r as, and said, going home, “Indeed of not having beard her; “merely 
was that Miss Dombey, in the corner some twelve or fourteen. My sister, 
Very pretty, but a little' delicate and Major Bagstoek, and some others whom 
thoughtful in appearance 1 ” you know but slightly.” 

None the less so., certainly, fo^ b “ I do rmt (line at home,” she n- 
life of the last six months, Florence peated. 

toetje her scat at Ac dinner-table, on “ Ilowcvqp doubtful reason I mav 
the .day before the second anniversary have, Mrs. Dombey,” said Mr. Doru- 
of her father’s marriage to Edith (Mrs. bey, still going majestically on, as if she 
Skewtofi had been lying stricken with had not spoken, “/o hold the occasion 
paralysis when the first came round), in very pleasant remembrance just 
with an uneasiness, amounting to dread, now', there are appearances hi these 
She had no other warrant for it, than things which must be maintained before 
the occasion, the expression of her the world. If you lmvc no respect for 
father’s face, in the hasty glance she yourself, Mrs. Dombey-—” 
caught of it, and the presence of Mr. “I have none,” she said, 
darker, which, always unpleasaut to “Madam,” cried Mr. Dombey, strik- 
lier, was more so on this day, than she ing his baud upon the table, “hearme, 
liad ever felt it before. if yon please. I say, if you have n<* 

Edith was richly dressed, for she and respect for yourself—” 

Mr. Dombey were engaged in the evening “And 1 say I have none,” she au¬ 

to some large assembly, and the dinner- swered. 

hour that day was Late, Site did not He looked at her; but the face she 
appear until they were seated at table, showed him iu return w’ould not have 
when Mr. Carker rose and hid her to changed, if death itself had looked, 
her chair. Beautiful and Justrous as “Carker,” said Mr. Dombey, turning 
she was, there was that in her face and more quietly to that gentleman, “as 
air which segued to separate her Iiojkjt you have been my medium of coinmuni- 
lassly from Florence, and from every cation with Mrs, Dombey on former 
one, fey ever more. And yet, for an occasions, and as I choose to preserve 
instant, Florence saw’ a beam of kind- the decencies of life, so far as I am 
ness in her eyes, when they were turned individually concerned, I will trouble 
on her, that, made the distance to ou to have the goodness to inform Mrs. 
which she liad withdrawn herself, a Dombey that if she has no respect for 
greater cause of sorrow and regret than herself, I have some respect for myself, 
ever. and therefore insist on my arrangements 

There was very little said at dinner, for to-morrow.” 

Florence heard her father speak to Mr, “ Tell your sovereign master, Sir,” 
Carker sometimes on business matters, said Edith, “that I will take leave te 
and heard him softly reply, but she paid j speak to him on this subject by-and 
little attention to what they said, and bye, and that I will speak to him 
only wished the dinner at an end. When alone.” 

thq dessert was placed upon the table, “Mr. Carker, Madam,” said her 
and they were left alone, yith no servant husband, “being in possession of the 
in attendance, Mr. Dombey, who had teasyjn which obliges me to refuse you 
been several times clearing his throat in that privilege, shall be absolved from 
a manner that augured no good, said : the delivery of any such message.” Hi 
1 Mrs. Dombey, you know, I suppose, saw her eyes move, while he spoke*, and 
that I have instructed the housekeeper j followed them with his bwn. 
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“ Your daughter is present, Sir,” 
said IWitli. 

“My daughter -will remain present,” 
said Mr. Dombey. 

Florence,' who had risen, sat down 
again, hiding her face in her hands, 
and trepibling. 

“My daughter, Madam” — began 
Mr. Dombey. 

But Edith stopped him, iu a voice 
which, although not raised'in the least, 
was so clear, emphatic, and distinct, 
that it might have beei} heard in a 
whirlwind. 

‘ ‘ I tell you I will speak to you 
alone,” she said, .“If you are not 
mad, heed what I say.” 

‘ ‘ I have authority to speak to you, 
Madam,” returned her husband, “when 
and where I please ; and it is my plea¬ 
sure to speak here and now." 

She rose up as if to leave the room ; 
but sat down again, aud looking at 
him with all outward composure, said, 
iu the same voice : 

“You shall !” 

“I must tell you first, that there is 
a threatening appearance in your man¬ 
ner, Madam,” said Mr, Dombey, 
“which does not become you.” 

She laughed. Che shaken diamonds 
in her hair started and trembled. 
There are fables of precious stones that 
would turn pale, their wearer being iu 
danger. Had these, been such, their 
imprisoned rays of light would have 
taken flight that moment, and they 
would have been as dullas lead. 

Carter listened, with his eyes cast 
down. 

“As to my daughter, Madam,” said 
Mr. Dombey, resuming the thread of 
his discourse, “it is by no means in¬ 
consistent with her duty to me, that 
she should know what conduct to avoid. 
At present you are a very strong 
example to her of this kind, and I hope' 
she may profit by it.” 

“I would not stop you now,” re¬ 
turned his wife, immoveable in eye, 
and voioe, and attitude ; “ I would ndt 
rise and go away, and save you the 
utterance of one word, if the room were 
Ki riling,” 

Mr. Dombe/ moved his head, as if in 


a (Sarcastic acknowledgment of the at¬ 
tention, and resumed. But not with 
so much self-possession as before ; for 
Edith’s quick uneasiness in reference to 
Florence, and Edith’s indiffenfhee to 
him and'his censure, chafed and galled 
him like a stiffening wound. 

“Mrs. ’Dombey,” said he, “it may 
not be inconsistent with my daughter’s 
improvement to know how very much 
to Ije lamented, apd how necessary to 
be corrected, a stubborn disposition is, 
especially when it'is indulged in— un- 
tbankfully indulged in, I will add— 
after the gratification of ambition aud 
interest. Both of which, I believe, had 
some share in inducing you to occupy 
your present station at this board.” 

“ No ! I would not rise, and go 
away, and save you the utterance of 
one word,” she repeated, exactly as 
before, “if the room were burning.” 

“It may be natural enough Mrs. 
Dombey, ” be pursued, 1 ‘ that you should 
be uneasy in the presence of any audi¬ 
tors of these disagreeable truths ; 
though why—” he could not hide his 
real feelings here, or keep his eyes from 
glancing gloomily at Florence—“why 
any one can give them greater force and 
point than' myself, whom they so nearly 
concern, I do not pretend to under¬ 
stand. It may he natural enough that 
you should object to hear? in any body’s 
presence, that there is a rebellious prin¬ 
ciple within you which you cannot curb 
too soon ; 'which you mutst curb, Mrs. 
Dombey ; and which, I regret to say, I 
remember to have seen manifested— 
with some doubt and displeasure, on 
more thap one occasion before our mar¬ 
riage—towards your deceased mother. 
But you have the remedy in your own 
hands. I by no means forgot, when I 
began, that my daughter was present, 
Mrs. Dombey. I beg you will not for¬ 
get, to-morrow, that there are several 
piersons present; and that, with some 
regard to appearances, you will receive 
your company in a becoming manner.” 

“So it is not enough,” said Edith, 
“that you know what has passed be¬ 
tween yourself and me; it is not 
enough that you can look here,” point¬ 
ing at Carter, who still listened, with 
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Iiis eyes cast down, “and be remiifded 
of the affronts you have put upon me ; 
it is not enough that you can look 
here," pointing to Florence with a hand 
that slightly trembled for the first and 
only June, “and think, of «vhat you 
have done, and of the ingenious agony, 
daily, hourly, constant, you have made 
me feel in doing it; it is not enough 
that this d;ry, of all others in the year, 
is memorable to mo for a struggle (well- 
deserved, but not conceivable by such 
as you) in which > wish 1 had died ! 
Yon add to all this, do you, the last 
crooning meanness of making her a 
witness of the depth to which I have 
fallen ; 'when you ktfow that you have 
made me sacrifice to her peace, the 
only gentle feeling and interest of my 
life ; when you know that for her sake, 
I would now if I could—but £ can not, 
my soul recoils from you too much— 
submit myself wholly to your will, 
and be the meekest vassal that you 
have!” 

This whs not the w^iy to ‘minister to 
Mr. Dombey’s greatness. The old feel¬ 
ing was roused by what she said, into a 
itronger and fiercer existence than it 
had ever had. Again, his neglected 
child, at this rough passage *f his life, 
put forth by even this rebellious woman, 
powerful where he was powerless, 
and everything where he was nothing ! 
jage turned on Florence, as if it were 
(JfijpfWho had spoken, and bade her 
the roam. Florence, with her 
covered face obeyed, trembling and 
weeping as she went. 

“ I understand, Madam,” said Mr.' 
Dornbey, with an angry (lush of 
triumph, “ the spirit of opposition that 
turned your afctfaus in that channel, 
but they have met, Mrs. Doiubey ; 
they have been met, and turned hack !” 

“ The worse for you ! ” she answered, 
with her voice and manner still un¬ 
changed. “Aye,!” for he turned 
sharply when she. said so, “what is 
the Vorse for me, is twenty million 
times the worse for you. ileed that, if 
you heed nothing else.” 

The arch of diamonds spanning her 
dark hair, flashed and glittered like a 
starry bridge. There was no warning 


in them, or they would have turned as 
dull aud dim as tarnished honour. 
Carker still sat aud listened, with his 
|»eyes cast down. 

I “Mrs. Dornbey,” said Mr. Dombey, 
resuming as much as he could of hie 
arrogant composure, “you will .not con¬ 
ciliate me, or turn mo from any pur¬ 
pose, by this course of conduct.” 

“ It is the qply true although it is a 
faint expression of what is within me,” 
she replied. “But if I thought it 
would conciliate you, I would repress 
it, if it “were repressi We by any human 
effort. I will cfo nothing that you 
ask.” , 

“ I am not accustomed to ask, Mrs. 
Dombey,” he observed; “I direct.” 

I will hold no place in your house 
to-morrow, or on any recurrence of. 
to-morrow. I will be exhibited to no 
cue, as the refractory slave you pur¬ 
chased, such a time. If I kept my 
marriage-day, 1 would keep it as a day 
of shame. Self-respect ! appearance- 
before the world ! what are these to 
me? You have done all you can to 
make them nothing to me, and they arc 
nothing.” 

1 “Carker,” said Mr. Dombey, speak¬ 
ing with knitted brews, and after a 
moment’s ooudfleration, “Mrs. Dombey 
is so forgetftil of herself and me in all 
this, and plilces me iu a position so 
unsuited to my character, that 1 must 
bring this state of matters to a close." 

“Keleasemc, then,” said Edith, im¬ 
moveable iu voice, in look, and tearing, 
as she had been throughout, “from 
the chain by which I am bouud. Let 
me go.” 

“ Madam ?” exclaimed Mr. Dombey. 

“ Loose me. Set me free !” 

“Madam?” hereiieated, “Mrs. Dom¬ 
bey 

“Tell him,” said Edith, addressing 
her proud face to Carker, “teat I wish 
for a separation between us. That 
there had better be one. That I 
recommend it to him. Tell him it 
rutty take place on his own terms—his 
wealth is nothing to me—but that it 
cannot be too soon.” 

“Good Heaven, Mrs. Dombe/!’* 
said ber husband, witli sifpreme amaze- 
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meat, “do you imagine it possible 
that I could ever listen to such a pro¬ 
position? Do you know who I am, 
Madam ? Do you know f what I re-< 
present ? Did you ever hear of Dombey 
and Son ? People to say that Mr. Dom¬ 
bey— Mr. Donibey ! — was separated 
from his wife! Common people to 
talk of Mr. Dombey and his domestic 
allairs! Do you seriously think, Mrs. 
Dombey, that I would permit iny name 
to be handed about in finch connexion ? 
Pooh, pooh, Madam ! Fie for shame ! 
■You’re absurd.” Mr. Dombey abso¬ 
lutely laughed. 

But not as she did. She bad better 
have been dead than laugh as she did, 
in reply, with her intent look fixed 
upon him. lie had better have been 
dead, than sitting there, in his magni¬ 
ficence, to hear her. 

“No, Mrs. Dombey,” he resumed, 
“No, Madam. There is no possibility 
of separation between you and me, and 
therefore I the more advise you to be 
awakened to a sense of duty. And, 
Darker, as I was about to say to 
yon —” 

Mr. Darker, who bad sat and listened 
all this time, now raised his eyes, in 
which there was a bright unusual light. 

—“As I was about ftbsay to you,” 
resumed Mr. Dombey, “1 must bc< 
you, now that matters have come t( 
this, to inform Mrs.- Dombey, that it it 
not. the rule of my life to allow mysel 
to be thwarted by auybody—anybody, 
Darker—or to suffer anybody to be 
paraded as a stronger motive fir 
obedience iu those who owe obedience ti 
me than I am myself. The mention 
that has been made of my daughter, 
and the use that is made of my daughter, 
in opposition to me, arc unnatural 
Whether iny daughter is in actus 
concert with Mrs. Dombey, I do m 
know, and do not care; but afte 
what Mrs. Dombey has said to-day 
and my daughter has heard to-day, 
l beg you to make known to Mrs 
Dombey, that if she continues to make 
this house the scene of contention it 
has become, I shall consider my 
daughter responsible in some degree, 
on that lady's own avowal, and shall 


dsit her with my severe displeasure, 
lire. Dombey has asked ‘ whether it is 
mi enough,’ that she had done this and 
! liafc. You will please to andwer no, it 

not enough.” ‘ \ « 

‘ ‘ A mt merit I ” # cried Oarker, • inter- 
losing, “permit me ! painful as my 
losition is, at the best, and unusually 
lainful in seeming to entertain a 
different opinion frqm you,” addressing 
Mr. Dombey, “I must ask, had you 
jot better re-consider the question of a 
jparation. I kno u how incompatible 
i appears with your high public posi¬ 
tion, and I know how determined you 
are when you give Mrs. Dombey to 
understand”—the light in his eyes fell 
upon her as lie separated his words each 
from each, with the distinctness of so 
many bells—“that nothing but death 
can ever part you. Nothing else. But 
when you consider that Mi’s. Dombey, 
by living in this house, and making it 
as you have said, a scene of contention, 
not only as her part, in that contention, 
but compromises,, Miss Dombey every 
day (for I know how determined yoti 
are), will you not relieve her from a 
continual irritation of spirit, aud a 
continual sense of being unjust to 
another, almost intolerable ? Does this 
not seem like—1 do not say it is— 
sacrificing Mrs. Dombey to the pre¬ 
servation of your pvefeminent and 
unassailable position?” V 

Again the light in his eyes fell upon 
her, as she stood looking' at her 
husband : now with an extraordinary 
and awful smile upon her face. 

“Darker, returned Mr. Dombey, 
with a supercilious frown, and in a 
lone that was intended to be final, 
“you mistake your position in offering 
advice to me on such a' point, and you 
mistake me (I am surprised to find) in 
the character of your advice. I have 
n# more to say.” 

“Perhaps,” said Carker, with an 
unusual and indefinable taunt in his 
air, “you mistook my position, when 
you honoured me with the Negotiations 
in which I have been engaged here ”— 
with a motion of his hand towards Mrs. 
Dombey. 

Not at all, Sir, not at all,” 
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returned the other haughtily. “"Sou 
were employed-” • 

“Being an inferior person, for the 
humiliation of Mi . tyombey. I forgot. 
Oh, yes. it was expressly understood !” 
said Carker. “ I beg*your paAion !” 

As he bent his head to Mr. l)ombey, 
with an air of deference that'accorded 
ill with his words, though they were 
humbly spoken, he moved it round 
towards her, and kept his watclgng 
eyes that way. 

Slje hod better have turned hideous 
and drop) red dead, than have stood up 
with such a smile upon her face, in 
such a fallen spirit’s ^majesty of scorn 
and beauty. She lifted her hand to the 
tiara of bright jewels radiant on her 
head, and, plucking it off with a force 
that dragged and strained her rich black 
hair with heedless cruelty, and brought 
it tumbling wildly on her shoulders, 
cast the gems upon the ground. From 
each arm, she unclasped a diamond 
bracelet, flung it down, and trod upon 
the glittering heap. Without a word, 
without a shadow on the fire of her 
bright eye, without abatement of her 
awful smile, she looked on Mr. Dombey 
to the last, in moving to the «joor; and 
left him. 

Florence had lizard enough before 
quitting the room, to know that Edith 
loved her yet^ that she had suffered 
for’her sake ; and that she had kept 
her sacrifices quiet, lest they should 
trouble her peace. She did* not want 
to speak to her of this- she could not, 
remembering to whom she was opposed, 
—hut she wished, in one silent and 
affectionate embrace, to assure her that 
she felt it all, and thanked her. 

Her father went out alone, that even¬ 
ing, and Florence issuing from her own 
chamber soon afterwards, went about | 
the house in search of Edith, but un- 
availingly. She was in her own room ft, 
where Florence had long ceased to go, 
and did not dare tu venture now, lest she | 
should unconsciously engender new j 
trouble. Still Florence hoping to meet i 
her before going to bed, changed from I 
room to. room, and wandered through j 
the house so splendid and so dreary, I 
without remaining anywdiere. I 


She wan crossing a gallery Of commu¬ 
nication that opened at some little 'dis¬ 
tance on the staircase, and was only 
| lighted on gjeat occasions, when she 
saw, through the opening, which was 
an arch, the figure of a man coming 
down some few stairs opposite. In¬ 
stinctively apprehensive of her father, 
whom she supposed it was, she stopped, 
in the dark, gajing through the arch 
into the ltghf. But it was Mr. darker 
coining down alone, and looking over 
the railing into the hall. No bell was 
rung to announce his departure, and no 
servant was in attendance. He wont 
down quietly, opened the door for him¬ 
self, glided out, and shut it softly after 
him. 

Her invincible repugnance to Mbs 
man, and perhaps the stealthy act of 
watching any one, which, even under 
such innocent circumstances, is in » 
maimer guilty and oppressive, made 
Florence shake from head to foot. Her 
blood seemed to run cold. As soon as 
she could—for at first she felt an insur¬ 
mountable dread of moving—she went 
quickly to her own room aud locked her 
door ; but even th*n, shut in witli her 
dog beside her, felt a chill sensation of 
horror, as if th^re wt!re danger brood¬ 
ing sotuewhertfnoar her. 

It invaded fyer dreams and disturbed 
! the whole night. Hieing in the morn- 
! ing, u n ref rested, «tnd with a heavy 
recollection of the domestic unhappiness 
of the preceding day, she sought Edith 
again, in all thtfrooras, and did so, from 
! time to time, all the morning. But 
she remained in her own chamber, and 
Florence saw nothing of her. Learning, 
however, that the projected dinner at 
home was put off, Florence thought it 
[ likely that she would go out in the 
evening to fulfil the engagement she. had 
§])oken of: and resolved to try aud 
meet her, then, upon the staircase. 

When the evening bad set in, she 
heard, from the room in which win- skt 
on purpose, a footstep on the stairs that 
sh*e thought to be Edith’s. Hurrying 
out, and up towards her room, Florence 
met her immediately, coming down 
alone. 9 

What was Florence’s affright and 
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wonder when, at sight of her, with her 
tearful face, and outstretchod arms, 
Edith recoiled and shrieked ! 

“Don’t come near me/’ she cried. 
“Keep away ! Bet me go by 1 ” 

“Mamma !” said Florence. 

“ Don’t call me by that name ! Don’t 
speak to me! Don’t look at me !— 
Florence I” shrinking back, as Florence 
moved a step towards her, “don’t 
touch me!” 

As Florence stood transfixed before 
the haggard face and staring eyes, she 
noted, as in that Edith spread 

her hands over them, and. shuddering 
through all her form, and crouching 
down against the wall, crawled by her 
like some lower animal, sprang up, and 
fled away. 

Florence dropped upon the stairs in a 
swoon; and was found there by Mrs. 
Pipchin, she supposed. She knew no¬ 
thing more, until she found herself 
lying on her ow n bed, with Mrs. Pip- 
chin and some servants standing round 
her. 

“Where is Mamma?” was her first 
quest! m. 

“(tone out to dinner,’’ said Mrs. 
Pipchin. 

“And Papa?” _ 

“Mr Domboy’s in ids own room, 
Miss Domhey,” said Mrs, Pipchin, 

“ and the best tiling you can do, is to 
take off .your tilings, and go to hod this 
minute.” This was the sagacious 

woman’s remedy for all complaints, 

particularly lowness of spirits, and ina¬ 
bility to sleep; for which offences, 

many young victims in the days of the 
Brighton Castle had been committed to 
bed at ten o’clock in the morning. 

Without promising obedience, but on 
the pica of desiring to be very quiet, 
Florence disengaged herself, as soon as 
she could, from the ministration of Mrs. 
Pipchin and her attendants. Left 
alone, she thought of what had hap¬ 
pened on the staircase, at first in doubt 
of its reality; then with tears; then with 
an indwcribable and terrible alarin, 
like that she had felt the night before. 

She determined not to go to bed un- 
l »ir Edith returned, and if she could not 
speik to her,‘at least to be sure that 


she was safe at home. What indistinct 
and' shadowy dread moved Florence to 
this resolution, she did not know, and 
did not dare to think. She only knew 
that until Edith came back, tlipro was 
no repost for her aching head or throb¬ 
bing heart. 

The evening deepened into night; 
midnight came ; no Edith. 

Florence could "not read, or rest a 
mqment. She paced her own room, 
opened the door and paced the staircase- 
gallery outside, looked out of window 
on the night, listened to the wind Row¬ 
ing and the rain falling, sat down aud 
watched the faces in the fire, got up 
and watched the moon flying like a 
storm-driven ship' through the sea of 
clouds. 

All the house was gone to bed, except 
two servants who were waiting the re¬ 
turn of their mistress, down stairs. 

One o’clock. The carriages that 
rumbled in the distance, turned away, 
or stopped short, or went past; the si¬ 
lence gradually deepened, and was more 
and more rarely broken, save by a rush 
of wind or sweep of rain. Two o’clock. 
No Edith. 

Florence, more agitated, paced her 
room ; and paced the gallery outside ; 
and looked out at the night, blurred 
and wavy with the rain drops on the 
glass, and the tears in’ her own eyes ; 
and looked up at the hurry in the sky, 
so different from the repose bplow, and 
yet so tranquil and sdiitnry. Three 
o’clock ! There was a terror in every 
ash that dropped out of the fire. No 
Edith yet. 

Morq and more agitated, Florence 
paced her room, and paced the gallery, 
aud looked out at the moon with a new 
fancy of her likeness to a pale fugitive 
hurrying away and biding her guilty 
face. Four struck ! Five ! No Edith 
yet. 

But now there was some cautious 
stir in the house; and Florence found 
that Mrs. pipchin had been awakened 
by one of those who sat up, had risen 
and had gone down to her father’s door. 
Stealing lower down the stairs and ob¬ 
serving what passed, she saw her father 
come out in his morning gown, and 
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start when he was told his wife had 
not come homo. He dispatched a mes¬ 
senger to the stables to inquire whether 
the coachm'au was there ; and while 
the man was. gone, dressed himself very 
hurriedfy. _ > 

The man came back, in groat haste, 
bringing tho coachman with him, who 
said he had been at home and in bed 
since ten o’clock. He had driven bis 
mistress to her old house in Brook- 
street, where she had been met by Hr. 
darker— 

Florence stood upon the very spot 
where she had seen him coming down. 
Again she shivered with the nameless 
terror of'that sight, 'and had hardly 
steadiness enough to hear and under¬ 
stand what followed. 

—Who had told him, the man went on 
to say, that his mistress would not want 
the carriage to go home in ; and had 
dismissed him. 

She saw her father turn white in the 
face, and heard him ask in a quick, 
trembling voice, for ,M.ra. Dombey’s 
maid. The whole house was roused; 
for she was there, in a moment, very 
pale too, and speaking incoherently. 

She said she had dressed her mistress 
early— full two hours before she went 
out—and had been told, as she often 
was, that she would not be ".cited at 
night. She lyid just come from her 
mistress’s rooms, but— 

“But what! what was it?” Flo¬ 
rence heard u*r father demand like a 
madman. 

“But the inner dressing-room was 
locked, and the key gone.” 

Her lather seized a candle that was 
flaming on the ground— some one had 
put it down there, and forgotten it— 
and came running upstairs with such 
fury, that Floreuce, in her fear, had 
hardly time to fly before him. She 
heard him striking in the door, as 
she ran on, with her bands wildly 
spread, and her hair streaming, and 
her lace like a distracted person’s, buck 
to her own room. * 

When the door yielded, and be rushed 
in, what did he see there ? No one 
knew. But thrown down in a costly 
mass upon the ground, was every orna¬ 


ment she had had, since she had been 
his wife ; every dross she had worn ; 
and everything she had possessed. This 
was the room in which he had seen, in 
yonder mirror, tho proud face discard 
him. This was the room in which he 
had wondered, idly, how these things 
would look when be should sec them 
next ! 

Heaping them back into the drawers, 
and locking tbeuf up in a rage of haste, 
he saw some papers on the table. The 
deed of settlement he had executed on 
their marriage, and a letter. He read 
that she was gone.* He read that he 
was dishonoured. He read that she 
had fled, upon her khameful wedding- 
day, with the man whom he had chosen 
for her humiliation ; and he tore out 
of the room, and out of the house, 
with a frantic idea of finding her yet, 
at the place to which she had been 
taken, and beating all trace of beauty 
out of the triumphant face with his bare 
hand. 

Florence, not knowing what she did, 
put on .a shawl and bonnet, in a dream 
of running through the streets until 
she found Edith, and then clashing her 
in her arms, to save and bring her 
hack. But when she hurried out upon 
the staircase,^ M saw the frightened 
servants going uj> and down with lights, 
and whispering together, and falling 
away from, her father as he passed 
down, she awoke to'a sense of her own 
powerlessness; and hiding in one of 
the great roorn^ that had teen made 
gorgeous for this, felt as if her heart 
would burnt with grief. 

Compassion for her father was the 
first distinct omotion that made head 
against the flood of sorrow which over¬ 
whelmed her. Her constant nature 
turned to him in his distress, as fer¬ 
vently and faithfully, as if, in his 
prosperity, he had been the embodiment 
of that idea which had gradually become 
so faint and dim. Although she did 
not know, otherwise than through the 
suggestions of a shapeless fear, the full 
extent'of his calamity, he stood before her 
wronged and deserted ; and again her 
yearning love impelled her to his side* . 

He was not long away :• for Florenoe 
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was yet weeping in the great room and 
nourishing these thoughts, when she 
heard him come hack. He ordered the 
servants to set about their ordinary 
occupations, and went faito his own 
apartment, where he trod so heavily 
that she could hear him walking up 
and down from end to end. 

Yielding, at once, to the impulse of 
her affection, timid at all other times, 
but bold in its truth to him in his 
adversity, and undaunted by past re¬ 
pulse, Florence, dressed as she was, 
hurried down stairs. As she set her 
light foot in the hall, he came out of his 
room. She hastened towards him un¬ 
checked, with her arms stretched out, 
and crying “Oh dear, dear Papa !” as 
if she would have clasped him round 
the neck. 

And so she would have done. But 
in his frenzy, he lifted up his cruel 
arm, and struck her, crosswise, with 
that heaviness, that she tottered on the 
marble floor; and as he dealt the blow, 
he told her wliat Edith was, and bade 
her follow her, since they had .always 
been in league. 


«She did not sink down at his feet; 
she did not shut out the sight of him 
with her trembling hands; she did not 
weep ; she did not utter one word of 
reproach. But *she looked $fc him, 
and a c^y of desolation issued from her 
heart. For as she looked, she saw him 
murdering that fond idea to which she 
had held in spite of him. She saw his 
cruelty, neglect, $nd hatred dominant 
above it, and stamping it down. She 
safr she had no father upon earth, and 
ran out, orphaned, from his house. 

Ran out of his house. A moment, 
and her hand was on the lock, the cry 
was on her lips, his face was there, 
made paler by the yellow candles hastily 
put down and guttering away, and by 
the daylight coming in above the door. 
Another moment, and the close dark¬ 
ness of the shut-up house (forgotten to 
be opened, though it was long since 
day) yielded to the unexpected glare 
and freedom of the morning ; ' and 
Florence, with her head bent down 
to hide her a^ony of tears, was in 
the streets. 


*■ CHAPTER XLVIIL 


THE PLIGIIT 

In the wildness of her sorrow, shame, 
and terror, the forlqrn girl hurried 
through the sunshine of a bright morn¬ 
ing, as if' it wero the darkness of a winter 
night. Wringing her hands and weep¬ 
ing bitterly, insensible to everything but 
the deep wound in her breast, stunned 
by the loss of all she loved, left like 
the sole survivor on a lonely shore from 
the wreck of a great vessel, she fled 
without a thought, without a hope, 
without a purpose, but to fly somewhere 
—anywhere. 

The cheerful vista of the long street, 
burnished by the morning light, the 
sight of the bine sky ami airy clouds, 
the vigorous freshness of the day, so 
'flushed end rosy in its conquest of the 
night, awakened no responsive feelings j 


OP FLORENCE. 

in her sp hurt bosom,, Somewhere, 
anywhere, to hide her head ! some¬ 
where, anywhere, for refuge, nevermore 
to look upon the place from which she 
fled 1 

But'there were people going to and 
fro ; there were opening shops, and 
servants at the doors of houses ; there 
was the rising clash and roar of the 
day’s struggle. Florence saw surprise 
and curiosity in the faces flitting past 
her; saw long shadows coming hack 
upon the pavement; and heard voices 
that were strange to her asking her 
where she 'fvent, and what the matter 
was ; and though these frightened her 
the more at first, and made her hurry 
on the faster, they did her the good 
service of recalling her in some degree 
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to herself, and reminding her of, the 
necessity of greater composure.' 

Where to go ? Still somewhere, any¬ 
where ! still going on ; but wherol She 
thought of .the ot !y. other time she had 
been lost in the wide wil^rness of 
London—though not* lost as now—and 
went that way. To the home of Wal ter’s 
uncle. 

Checking her sobs, and drying her 
swollen eyes, and endeavouring to calm 
the agitation of her manner, soasto/fvoid 
attracting notice, Florence, resolving to 
keep to the ihore quiet streets as long 
as she could, was going on more quietly 
herself, when a familiar little shadow 
darted past upon lb* sunny pavement, 
stopped short, wheeled about, came 
close to her, made off again, bounded 
round and round her, and Diogenes, 
panting for breath, and yet making the 
street ring with his glad bark, was at 
her feet. 

“Oh, Di! oh, dear, true, faithful 
Di, how did you come here ! How could 
I ever leave you, Di, who would never 
leave me ! ” * 

Florence bent down on the pavement, 
and laid his rough, old, loving, foolish 
head against her breast, and they got 
up together, and went on together ; Di 
more off the ground than on it, endea¬ 
vouring to kiss nis mistrus Hying, 
tumbling over and getting up again 
without the feast concern, dashing at 
big dogs in a jocose defiance of his 
species, terrifying with touches of his 
nose young housemaids who were clean¬ 
ing doorsteps, and continually stopping, 
in the midst of a thousand extravagances,* 
to look hack at Florence, and bark until 
all the dogs within hearing answered, 
and all the dogs who could come out, 
came out to stare at him. 

With this last adherent, Florence 
hurried away in the advancing morning, 
and the strengthening sunshine, to the 
city. The roar soon grew more loud, 
the passengers more numerous, the shops 
mortfbusy, until she was carried onward 
in a stream of life setting tSat way, and 
flowing, indifferently, past marts and 
mansions, prisons, churches, market¬ 
places, wealth, poverty, good, and evil, 
like the broad river, side by side with ; 


it, awakened from its dreams of rushes, 
willows, and green moss, and rolling on, 
turbid and troubled, among the works 
and cares of men, to the deep sea. 

At length the quarters of the little 
Midshipman arose in view. Nearer yet, 
and the little Midshipman himself was 
seen upon his post, intent as ever, on 
his observations. Nearer yet, and 
the door stood open, inviting her to 
enter. Flofcufle, who had again quick¬ 
ened her pace, as she approached the 
end of her journey, ran across the road 
(closely*followed by Diogenes, whom the. 
bustle bad somewhat confused), ran in, 
and sank upon the threshold of the well- 
remembered little parlour. 

The Captain, in his glazed hat, was 
standing over the fire, making his 
morning’s cocoa, with that elegant trifle, 
his watch, upon the chimney-piece, for 
easy reference during the progress of the 
cookery. Hearing a footstep and the 
rustle of a dress, the Captain turned 
witli a palpitating remembrance of the 
dreadful Mrs. Mac Stinger, at the instant 
when Florence made a motion with her 
hand towards him, reeled, and foil upon 
the floor. 

The Captain, pale as Florence, pa Jo 
in the very knobs up<jri hie face, raised 
her like a and laid her on the 

same old %ffa upon which she had 
slumbered iorg ago. 

“it’s Heart Delight!” said the 
Captain, looking intently in her face. 

1 It T y the sweet creetur grow’d a 
woman ! ” 

Captain Cuttle was so respectful of 
her, and .hail such a reverence for her, 
in this new character, that he would not 
have held her in his arms, while she 
was unconscious, for a thousand pounds. 

“My Heart’s Delight!” said the 
Captain, withdrawing to a little dis¬ 
tance, with the greatest alarm and 
sympathy depicted on his countenance. 
“ If you can hail Ned Cuttle with a 
finger, do it! ” 

But Florence did not stir. 

•“My Heart’s Delight*!” said the 
trembling Captain. “For the sake of 
WaPr drownded in the briny drop, turn 
to, and histc up something or another,# 
if able! ” ♦ 
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Finding her insensible to this impres 
stive adjuration also, Captain Cuttle 
snatched from his break&at-table, a 
basin of cold water, and sprinkled some 
upon her face. Yielding tcwthe urgency 
of the esse, the Captain then, using his 
immense hand with extraordinary gentle¬ 
ness, relieved her of her bonnet, moist¬ 
ened her lips aud forehead, put back her 
hair, covered her feet with his own coat 
■which he pulled off for tjhe purpose, 
patted her band—so small in his, that 
he was struck with wonder when he 
touched it—and seeing that her, eyelids 
quivered,‘and that her lips began to 
move, continued these restorative ap¬ 
plications with a better heart. 

“Cheerily,"saidtheCaptaiu. “Cheer¬ 
ily ! Stand by, my pretty one, stand by! 
There! You’re betternow. Steady’s 
the word, and steady it is. Keep her 
so ! Drink a little drop o’ this here,” 
said the Captain. ‘ ‘ There you are ! 
What cheer now, my pretty, what cheer 
now ? ” 

At this stage of her recovery, Captain 
Cuttle, with an imperfect association of 
a Watch with a Physician's treatment 
of a patient, took his own down from 
the mantel-shelf, aud holding it out on 
his hook, and taking Florence’s hand in 
his, looked steadily f-.ou one to the 
other, as expecting the dial, to do some¬ 
thing. 

“ What cheer, my pretty 1” said the 
Captain. “What cheer new ? You ’ve 
done her some good my lad, X believe,” 
said the Captain, under his breath, and 
throwing au approving glance upon his 
watch. “Put you back lialf-an-hour 
every morning, and about another 
quarter towards tho afternoon, and 
you ’re a watch as can be ekalled by 
few and excellod by none. What cheer, 
my lady lass ! ” 

“ Captain Cuttle ! Is it yon ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Florence, raising herself a little. 

“ Yes, yes, my lady lass,” said the 
Captain, hastily deciding in his own 
mind upon the superior elegance of that 
form of address, as the most courtly jie 
could think of. 

“Is Walter’s uncle here?” asked 
Florence. 

“Here, pretty !” returned the Cap- 


tabj “He an't been here this many a 
long (Jay. ' He an’t been heerd on, 
since he sheered *off arter poor Wal’r. 
But,” said the Captain, as a quotation, 
“Though lost to sight, to memory dear, 
and England, Homo, and BeautyJ ” 

“ Do yfiu live here ? ” asked Florence. 

“Yes, my lady lass,” returned the 
Captain. 

“Oh Captain-Cuttle!” cri^d Florence, 
putting her hands fbgether, and speak¬ 
ing wildly. “ Sava me! keep me here ! 
Let no one know w|ere lam! I ’ll toil 
you what has happened hy-and-jiy, 
when I can. I have no one in the world 
to go to. Do not send me away ! ” 

“Send you away, my lady lass ! ” ex¬ 
claimed the Captain. “ You, my Heart’s 
Delight ! Stay a bit ! We ’ll put up 
this here dead-light, and take a double 
turn on the key ! ” 

With these words, the Captain, using 
his one hand and his hook with tho 
greatest dexterity, got out the shutter 
of the door, put it up, made it all fast, 
and looked the door itself. 

When he earner back to the side of 
Florence, she took his hand, and kissed 
it. The helplessness of the action, the 
appeal it made to him, the confidence it 
expressed,, the unspeakable sorrow in 
her face, the pain of mind she had too 
plainly sphered, and was suffering then, 
his knowledge of her past history, her 
present ionely, worn, add unprotected 
appearance, all so rushed upon the good 
Captain together, that he fairly over¬ 
flowed with compassion ahd gentleness. 

“ My lady lass,” said the Captain, 
•polishing the bridge of his nose with his 
arm until it shone like burnished cop¬ 
per, “don’t yon say a word to Ed’ard 
Cattle, until such times as you finds 
yourself a riding smooth and easy ; 
which won’t be to-day, nor yet to-mor¬ 
row. And as -to giving of you up, or 
reporting where yon are, yes verily, and 
bj- God’s help, so I won’t, Church cate- 
ohiBm, make a note on ! ” 

This the Captain paid, reference, and 
all, in one kreath, and with much so¬ 
lemnity ; taking off his hat at “yes 
verily,” and putting it on again, when 
he had quite concluded. 

Florence could do but one thing more 
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to thank him, and to fehow him how she 
trusted in him ; and she did it. Cling¬ 
ing to this rough creature as the last 
asylum of her bleeding heart, she laid 
her head upop his honest shoulder, and 
clasped jriim lound his neck, and would 
have kneeled down to bless Him, but 
that he divined her purpose, and held 
her up like a true man. 

“ Steady 1 ” said the Captain. 
“Steady ! You’re too weak to stand, 
you see, my pretty, agd must lie do*vn 
here again. There, there !” To see 
the Captain lift her*on the sofa, and 
cover,her with his coat, would have 
been worth a hundred state sights. 
“And now,” said the Captain, “you 
must take some breakfast, lady lass, 
and the dog shall have some too. And 
arter that you shall go aloft to old Sol 
Gill’s room, and fall asleep there, like a 
angel.” 

Captain Cuttle patted Diogenes when 
he made allusion to him, and Diogenes 
mot that overture graciously, half-way. 
During the administration of the re- 
storri&fyes he had clearly been in two 
minds whether to fly at the Captain or 
to offer him his friendship ; and he had 
expressed that conflict of feeling by 
alternate waggings of his tail, and dis¬ 
plays of his teeth, with now anti then a 
growl or so. But by this tyne his 
doubts were all removed. It was plain 
that he considened the Captain one of 
the most amiable of men, and a man 
whom it j^as an honour to a dog to 
know. • • 

In evidence of these convictions, 
Diogeues attended on the Captain while 
he made some tea and toast, and showed 
a lively interest in his housekeeping. 
But it was in vain for the kind Captain 
to make such preparations for Florence, 
w-ho sorely tried to do some honour to 
them, but could touch nothing, and 
could only weep and weep again. 

“ Well, well!” said the compassionate* 
Captain, “artcr turning in, my Heart’s 
DoiighJ, you ’ll get more way upon you. 
Now, I ’ll serve out *your allowance, my 
lad.” To Diogenes. “And you shall 
keep guard on your mistress aloft.” 

Diogenes, however, although he had 
been eyeing his intended breakfast with 


a watering mouth and glistening eyes, 
instead of falling to, ravenously, when 
it was put before him, pricked up his 
ears, darted to the shop-door, and barked 
there furiously : burrowing with his 
head at the bottom, as if he were bent 
on mining his way out. 

‘ 1 Can there be anybody there ! ” 
asked Florence, in alarm. 

“No, my lady lass,” returned the 
Captain. “Whe’d stay there, with¬ 
out making any noise ! Keep up a 
good heart, pretty. It’s only people 
going by.” « 

But for all that, Diogenes barked and 
barked, and burrowed and burrowed, 
with pertinacious fifty ; and whenever 
he stopped to listen, appeared to receive 
some new conviction into his mind, for 
ho set to, barking and burrowing 
again, a dozen times. Even when he 
was persuaded to return to his break¬ 
fast, he came jogging back to it, with a 
very doubtful air ; and was off again, 
in another paroxysm, before touching a 
morsel. 

“ If there should be some one listen¬ 
ing and watching,” whispered Florence. 

‘Some one who saw me come—who 
followed me, perhaps.” 

“ It an’t the young woman, lady lass, 
is it ? ” said the G«ptai?i, taken with a 
bright idea. 

“Susan?” said Florence, shaking 
her head. “ A*h no ! Susan has been 
gone from me a, long time.” 

“Not deserted, I hope ? ” said the Cap¬ 
tain. ‘ ‘ Don’t say tliat that there young 
woman’s run, my pretty ! ” 

“Oh, no, no !” cried Florence. “She 
is one of the truest hearts in the 
w'orld ! ” 

The Captain was greatly relieved by 
this reply, and expressed his satisfac¬ 
tion by taking off his hard glazed hat, 
and dabbing his head all over with his 
handkerchief, rolled up like a ball, ob¬ 
serving several times, with iufmitecoui 
placency, and with a beaming counte¬ 
nance, that he know’d it. 

“So you ’re quiet now, are you, bro¬ 
ther*? ” said the Captain to Diogenes. 
“There warn’t nobody there, my lady 
lass, bless you ! ” * 

Diogenes was not so sure o£ that. The 
I) d 
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door still had an attraction for him at 
intervals ; and he went snuffing about 
it, and growling to himself, unable to 
forget the subject. This incident, 
coupled with the Oaptnirfe observation 
of Florence’s fatigue and faintness, de¬ 
cided him to prepare Sol Gill’s chamber 
as a place of retirement for her imme¬ 
diately. lie therefore hastily betook 
himself to the top of the house, and I 
made the host arrangement of it that 
his imagination and his means suggested. 

It was very clean already ; and the 
Captain, being an orderly man, and 
accustomed to make thiiigs ship-shape, 
converted the hod into a oouch, by co¬ 
vering it all oveF with a clean white 
drapery. By a similar contrivance, the 
Captain converted the little dressing- 
table into a species of altar, on which 
ho set forth two silver teaspoons, a 
flower-pot, a telosoope, his celebrated 
watch, a pocket-comb, and a song-book, 
as a small collection of rarities, that 
made a choice appearance. Having 
darkened the window, and straightened 
the pieces of carpet on the floor, the 
Captain surveyed these preparations 
with great delight, and descended to 
the little parlour again, to bring Flo¬ 
rence to her bower. 

Nothing would itftrgce the Captain to 
believe that it was possible for Florence 
to walk up stairs. H‘ he could have 
got the idea into his head, he would 
have considered if' an outrageous breach 
of hospitality to allow to her to do so. 
Florence was too weak to dispute the 
point, and the Captain carried her up 
out of hand, laid her down, and covered 
her with a great watch-coat. 

“My lady lass!" said the Captain, 

‘ 1 yon ’re as safe here as if you was at 
the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral, with 
the ladder cast off. Sleep is what you 
want, afore all other things, and may 
yon be able to show yourself smart with 
thattbere balsam for the still small woice 1 
of a wownded mind ! When there’s any¬ 
thing you want, my Heart's Delight, os 
this here humble image or towp can 
offer, pass the word to Ed'ard Cuttle, 
as'll stand off and on outside that door, 
.and that there man will vibrate with 
joy.” TbwCaptain concluded by kissing 


the hand that Florence stretched out to 
him, with tho chivalry of any old knight - 
errant, and walking on tip-toe out of 
the room. 

Descending to the little parlour, Cap¬ 
tain Cuttle, after holding a hasty council 
with hifnself, decided to open the shop- 
door for a few minutes, and satisfy 
himself that now, at all events, there 
was no one loitering about it. Accord¬ 
ingly he set it opeli, and stood upon the 
threshold, keeping a bright look-out, 
and Sweeping the whole street with his 
spectacles. , ■ r 

“ IIow do do, Captain Gills ?” jsaid a 
\-oice beside him. The Captain, looking 
down, found that he had beep boarded 
by Mr. Toots while sweeping the 
horizon. 

“How are you, my lad?” replied 
i the Captain. 

“ Well, I’m pretty well, thank’ee, 
Captain Gills,” said Mr. Toots. “ You 
1 know 1 ’m never quite what I could wish 
! to be, now. I don’t expect that I ever 
shall be any more.” 

Mr. Toots ‘never approached any 
nearer than this to the great theme of 
his lift, when in conversation with Cap¬ 
tain Cuttle, on account of tho agreement, 
between them. 

“Captain Gills,” said Mr. Toots, 
“if I ,.conld have the pleasure of a 
word with you, it’s—it’s rather par¬ 
ticular.” “ 

“Why, you see my lad,” replied 
the Captain, lending the wgy into the 
parlour, “1 an't wha't you may call 
exactly free this morning ; and there¬ 
fore if you can clap on a bit, I should 
take it kindly.” 

Certainly Captain Gills,” replied 
Mr. Toots, who seldom had any notion 
of the Captain’s meaning. “To clap 
on, is exactly what I could wish to do. 
Naturally.” ' 

“If bo he, my lad,” returned the 
Captain, “Doit!” 

The Captain was so impressed by tho 
possession of his tremendous secret—by 
the fact nf Miss Dombey being at that 
mmnentunder hisroof, while the innocent 
and unconscious Toots sat opposite to him 
—that a perspiration broke out on his 
forehead, and he found it impossible- 
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while slowly drying the same, glazed* lial 
in liftnd, to keep his eyes off Mr. Toots’. 1 
face. Mr t Toots, who himself appeared 
to have some secret reasons for, being in 
a neiyous * state, was so unspeakably 
disconcerted by the Captain’s atare, that 
after looking at him vacantly for soar 
time in silence, and shifting uneasily 
on his chair, he said : 

“ I beg your p<;rdon, Captain Grills, 
but you don’t happen to sec anythin, 
particular in me, do’you?” 

“ No, my h^l,” returned the Captain. 

“Because you know,” said Mr. 
Toots with a chuckle, “I know I’m 
wasting away. You heedn’t at all mind 
alluding to that. I—I should like it. 
Burgess and Co. have altered my mea¬ 
sure, I’m in that state of thinness. 
It’s a gratification to me. I—1 ’m glad 
of it. I—I’d a great deal rather g< 
into a decline, if I could. I’ma mere 
brute you know, grazing upon the sur¬ 
face of the earth, Captain Gills.” 

The more Mr. Toqfs went on in this 
way, the more the Captain was weighed 
down by his secret, and stared at him. 
What with this cause of uneasiness, and 
lu’s desire to get rid of Mr. Toots, tin 
Captain was iu such a scared And strange 
condition, indeed, that if he had been 
in conversation with a ghost? be could 
hardly have •evinced greater discom¬ 
posure. 

“But. I was going to say. Captain 
Gills,” said‘Mr. Toots. “Happening 
to be this way early this morning—to 
fell you the truth, I was coming to 
breakfast with you. As to sleep, yoti 
know, 1 never sleep now. I might be 
a Watchman, except that I don’t get 
any pay, and he’s got nothing on his 
mind.” 

“Garry on, my lad !” said the Cap¬ 
tain, in an admonitory voice. 

“ Certainly, Captain Gills,” said Mr. 
Toots. “Perfectly true! Happening 
to d>e this way early this morning (an 
hour or so ago),* and finding the door 
shut-” 

“What! were you waiting there, 
brother?” demanded the Captain. 

“Not at all, Captain Gills,” re¬ 
turned Mr. Toots. “I didn’t stop a 


moment. I thought you were out. 
But the person said—by the bye, you 
don't keep a dog do you, Captain 
Gills ?” 

The Captrfin shook his bend. 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Toots, 
“that’s exactly what I said. I knew 
you didn’t. There is a dog, Captain 
Gills, connected with—but excuse me. 
That’s forbidden ground.” 

The Captain* stared at Mr. Toots 
until he seemed to .swell to twice his 
natural size ; and again the perspiration 
broke but <?u the Captain’s forehead, 
when he thought bf Diogenes taking it 
into his bead to coiue down and make a 
third in the parlour. 

“The person said,” continued Mr. 
Toots, “ that he had hoard a dog hark ¬ 
ing in the shop : which I knew couldn’t 
be, and I told him so. But lie was as 
positive as if he had seen the dog.” 

‘What person, my lad?” inquired 
the Captain. 

‘ Why, you sec there it is, Captain 
Gills,” said Mr. Toots, with a per¬ 
ceptible increase in the nervousness of 
his manner. “It’s not for me to say 
what may have taken place, or what 
may not have taken place. Indeed, I 
don’t know. I get mixed up with all 
sorts of thhypftlmt I don’t quite under¬ 
stand, and* 1 think there’s something 

•ather weak «n my-in my head, in 

ih oil,.” # 

The CaptAin nodded his own, as a 
mark of assent. 

“But the person said, as we were 
walking away,” continued Mr. Toots, 
“that you knew what, under existing 
circumstances, might occur—lie said 
might,’very strongly—and that if you 
rere requested to prepare yourself, you 
would, no doubt, come prepared.” 

“Person, my lad!” the Captain 
epeated. 

“I don’t know what person, I’m 
rare, Captain Gills,” replied Mr. Toots, 
‘I haven’t the least idea. But coming 
,o the door, I found him waiting there ; 
Jltid he said was I coming hack again, 
and 1 said yes ; and he said did 1 know 
r ou, and I said, yes, I bad the pleasure 
>f your acquaintance—you had giv^n - 
me the pleasure of your* acquaintance, 
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after some persuasion ; and he said, if 
that was the case, would I say to you 
what I have said, about existing cir¬ 
cumstances and coming prepared, and 
as soon as ever I saw you, would I ask 
you to step round the corner, if it 
was only for one minute, on most 
important business, to Mr. Brogley’s 
the Broker’s. Now, I tell you what, 
Captain Gills—whatever it is, I am 
convinced it’s very important; and if 
you like to step round, now, I’ll wait 
here’till you come back.”.. 

The Captain, divided between his 
faer of compromising Florence in some 
way by not going, and his horror of 
leaving Mr. Toots in possession of the 
house with a chance of finding out the 
secret, was a spectacle of mental dis¬ 
turbance that eveu Mr. Toots could not 
be blind to. But that young gentle¬ 
man, considering his nautical friend as 
merely in a state of preparation for the 
interview he was going to have, was 
quite satisfied, and did not review his 
own discreet conduct without chuckles. 

At length the Captain decided, as 
the lesser of two evils, to run round 
to Brogley’s the Broker’s: previously 
locking the door that communicated 
with the upper part % the house, and 
putting the key in his'~pocket. “If 
so be,” said the Captain tt> Mr. Toots, 
with not a little shame and hesitation, 
“as you’ll excuse my .doing of it, 
brother.” 

“Captain Gills,” returned Mr. Toots, 
“whatever you do, is satisfactory 
to me.” 

The Captain thanked him*heartily, 
and promising to come back in less 
than five minutes, went out in quest 
of the person who had intrusted Mr. 
Toots with this mysterious message. 
Poor Mr. Toots, left to himself, lay 
down upon the sofa, little thinking who 
had reclined, there last, and, gazing up i 
at the skylight and resigning himself to i 
visions of Miss Dombey, lost all heed of' 
time and plaoe. 

It was as well that he did so; lor 
although the Captain was not gone long, , 
he was gone much longer* than he had j 
proposed. WJen he came back, he was j 
very pale indeed, and greatly agitated, j 


and even looked as if he had been 
shedding tears. He seemed to have lost 
the faculty of speech, until he had been 
to the cupboard and taken a dram of 
rum from the case-bottle* when he 
fetched a deep breath, and sat down in 
a chair with his hand before his face. 

“Captain Gills,” said Toots, kindly, 
“ I hope and . trust there’s nothing 
wrong ? ” 

“ Thank’ee my lad, not a bit,” said 
the Captain. “Quite contrairy.” 

“You have the* appearance of being 
overcome, Captain Gills,” observed Mr. 
Toots. 

“Why my lad, I am took aback,” 
the Captain admitted. “ I am.” 

“ Is there anything I can do, Captain 
Gills?” inquired Mr. Toots. “If 
there is, make use of me.” 

The Captain removed his hand from 
his face, looked at him with a remark¬ 
able expression of pity and tenderness, 
and took him by the hand, and shook 
it hard. 

“No ihank’ee,” said the Captain-: 
“Nothing. Only I’ll take it as a 
favour if you ’ll part company for the 
present. I believe, brother,” wringing 
his hand again, “that, after Wal’r, 
and on a different model, you ’re as good 
a lad as ever stepped.” 

“ Upon ray word and honour Captain 
Gills,” returned Mr. Tots, giving the 
Captain’s hand a preliminary slap befpre 
shaking it again, “it’s delightful to 
me to possess your good opinion. 
Thank ’ec.” 

“And bear a hand and cheer up,” 
said the Captain, patting him on the 
back. , “What! There’s more than 
one sweet ereetur in the world ! ” 

“Not to me, Captain Gills,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Toots gravely. “Not to me, 

I assure you. The state of my feelings 
towards Miss Dombey is of that un¬ 
speakable description, that my heart is 
a desert island, and she lives in it 
alone. I ’m getting more used up every 
day, and I’ip proud to be so. If you 
could see my legs when I take my boots 
off, you’d form some idea of what 
unrequited affection is. J have been 
prescribed bark, but I don't take it, for 
I don’t wish to have any tone whatever 
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given to my constitution. I’d rather 
not. This, however, isforbidden ground. 
Captain Gills, good b’ye ! ” 

Captain Cuttle cordially reciprocating 
tlie^vjarmth of Mr. Toots’s farewell, 
locked the door behind lfim, and 
shaking his head with the same re¬ 
markable expression of pity and tender¬ 
ness as he had regarded him with 
before, went up to sec if Florence 
wanted him. . % 

There was an entire change in the 
Captain’s face as fie went up stairs. 
He .wiped his eyes with his hand¬ 
kerchief, and he polished the bridge of 
his nose, with his sleeve as he had done 
already that morning, but his face was 
absolutely changed. Now, he might 
have been thought supremely happy ; 
now, he might have been thought sad ; 
but the kind of gravity that sat upon 
his features was quite new to them, 
and was as great an improvement to 
them as if they had undergone some 
sublimating process. 

He knocked softly,# with his hook, at 
Florence’s door, twice or thrice; but, 
receiving no answer, ventured first to 
peep in, and then to enter: emboldened 
to take the latter step, perhaps, by the 
familiar recognition of Diogenes, who, 
stretched upon the ground by the side 


of her couch, wagged his tail, and 
winked his eyes at the Captain, with¬ 
out l>eing at the trouble of getting up. 

She was sleeping heavily, and moan¬ 
ing in her sleep; and Captain Cuttle, 
with a perfect awe of her youth and 
beauty, and her sorrow, raised her 
head, and adjusted the coat that covered 
her, where it had fallen off, and dark¬ 
ened the window a little more that she 
might sleep* on, and crept out again, 
and took his post of watch upon the 
stairs. t All .this, with a touch and 
tread, as light as Florence’s own. 

Long may it remain in this mixed 
world a point not easy of decision, 
which is the more beautiful evidence of 
the Almighty’s goodness—the delicate 
■fingers that are formed for sensitive¬ 
ness and sympathy of touch, and made 
to minister to pain and grief, or the 
rough hard Captain Cuttle hand, that 
the heart teaches, guides, and softens 
in a moment ! 

Florence slept upon her couch, for¬ 
getful of her homelessness and orphan¬ 
age, and Captain Cuttle watched upon 
the stairs. A louder sob or moan than 
usual, brought him sometimes to her 
door; but by degrees she slept more 
peacefully, and iko Captain’s watch Vita 
undisturbed* 


* CHAPTER XLIX. 

TIIE MIDSHIPMAN .MARKS A DISCOVERT. 


It was long before Florence awoke. 
The day was in its prime, the day was 
in its wane, and still, uneasy in mind 
and body, she slept on; unconscious of 
her strange bed, of the noise and tur¬ 
moil in the street, and of the light that 
shone outside the shaded window. Per¬ 
fect unconsciousness of what had hap¬ 
pened in the home that existed no more, 
even the deep slumber exhaustion 
could not produce. Some undefined and 
mournful recollection of it, dozing un¬ 
easily but never sleeping, pervaded all 
her rest. A dull sorrow, like a half- 
lulled sense of pain, was always present 


to her ; and her pale cheek was oftener 
wet with tears than the honest Captain, 
softly putting in his head from time to 
time at the half-closed door, could have 
desired to see it. 

The sun was getting low in the west, 
‘and, glancing out of a red mist, pierced 
with its rays opposite loop-holes and 
pieces of fret-work in the spires of city 
churches, as if with golden arrows that 
struck through and through them—and 
far away athwart the river and its flat 
banks, it was gleaming like a path of 
fire—and out at sea it y'fis irradiating 
Bails of ships—and, looked towards, 
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from quiet churchyards, upon hill-tops 
in the country, it was steeping distant 
prospects in a flush and glow that 
ed to mingle, earth and sky to¬ 
gether in one glorious suffusion—when 
Florence, opening her heavy eyes, lay at 
first, looking without interest or recog¬ 
nition at the unfamiliar walls around 
her, and listening in the same regard- 
less marine! to the noises in the street. 
But presently she stalled up upon her 
couch, gazed round with a surprised 
and vacant look, and recollected all. 

“My pretty,” said the Captain, 
knocking at the door, “ what cheer !” 

“Dear friend,” cried Florence, hur¬ 
rying to him, “ is it you ?” 

The Captain felt so much pride in the 
name, and was so pleased by the gleam 
of pleasure in her face when she saw 
him, that he kissed his hook, by way of 
reply, in speechless-gratification. 

“ What cheer, bright di’mond!” said 
the Captain. 

“ 1 have surely slept very long,” 
returned Florence. “When did I come 
here ? Yeslerday ? ” 

“This here blessed day, my lady 
lass,” replied the Captain. 

“Has there been no night? Is it 
still- day ? ” asked- Florence. 

“Getting on for evenkig now, my 
pretty,” said the Captain, drawing back 
the curtain of the window. “Set: !” 

Florence, with hq** hand upon the 
Captain’s arm, so sorrowful and timid, | 
and the Captain with his rough face and 
burly figure, so quietly, protective of 
her, stood in the rosy light of the bright 
evening sky, without saying a word. 
However strange the form of speech 
into which he might have fashioned the 
feeling, if he had had to give it utter¬ 
ance, the Captain felt, as sensibly as 
the most eloquent of men could have 
doue, that there was something in the 
tranquil time and in its softened beauty 
that would make the wounded heart of 
Florence overflow ; and that it was 
better that such tears ahem Id have their 
way. So not a word spake Captafo 
Cuttle. But whoii jie felt bis arm 
clasped closer, an& when he felt the 
hiuoly head come nearer to it, and lay 
itself against Viw homely coarse blue 


sleeve, he pressed it gently with hfa 
rugged hand, and understood it, and 
was understood. 

“ Better now, my pretty 1 ” said the 
Captain. “ Cheerily, cheerily ; J’ll go 
down be lew', and got some dinner ready. 
Will you cqme down of your own self, 
arterwards, pretty, or shall Ed’ard 
Cuttle come and fetch yon ? ” 

As Florence assured him that she 
was t quite able to walk down stairs, the 
Captain, though evidently doubtful of 
his own hospitality in permitting t it, 
left her to do so, and immediately set 
about roasting a fowl at the fire in the 
little parlour. To achieve his cookery 
with the greater skill, he pulled off his 
coat, tucked up his wristbands, and put 
on his glazed hat, without which assist¬ 
ant he never applied himself to any nice 
or difficult undertaking. 

After cooling her aching head and 
burning face in the fresh water which 
the Captain’s care had provided for her 
while she slept, Florence went to the 
little mirror to bird up her disordered 
hair. Then she knew—in a moment, 
for she shunned it instantly—that on 
her breast there was the darkening 
mark of an angry hand. 

Her teaks burst forth afresh at the 
sight; she was ashamed and afraid >f 
it; but it moved her to no anger against 
him. Homeless and fatherless, she for¬ 
gave him everything; hardly thought 
that she had need to forgive Jinn, or 
that she did ; but she fled from the idea 
of him as she had fled from the reality, 
and he was utterly gone and lost. 
Ihere was no such Being in the world. 

What, to do, or where to live, Flo¬ 
rence—poor, inexperienced girl!—could 
not yet consider. She had indistinct 
dreams of finding, a long way off, some 
little sisters to instruct, who would be 
gentle with her, and to whom, under 
some feigned name, she might attach 
| herself, and who would grow up in 
j their happy home, and marry, and be 
| good to their qld governess, and perhaps 
' intrust her, in time, with the education 
1 of their own daughters. And she thought 
how strange and sorrowful it would be, 

S thus to become a grey-haired woman, 

I carrying her secret to the grave, when 
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Florence Dombey. was forgotten. But 
it was all dim and clouded to ber now. 
She only knew that she had no Father 
upon earth, and she said so, many 
tiiQ^S| with fier suppliant head hidden 
from'all, but her Father who was in 
Heaven. 

Her little stock of money amounted 
to but a few guineas. With a part of 
this, it would be ne< issary to buy some 
clothes, for she had none but those ^ lie 
wore. She was too ’desolate to think 
how soon her pione/ would be goue— 
too much a child in worldly matters to 
be greatly troubled on that score yet, 
even if her other trouble had been less. 
She tried to calm her thoughts and stay 
her tears ; to quiet the hurry in her 
throbbing head, and bring herself to 
believe that what had happened were 
but- the events of a few. hours ago, 
instead of weeks or months, as they 
appeared ; and went down to her kind 
protector. 

The Captain had spread the cloth 
with great care, and tjfas making some 
egg-sauce in a little saucepan : basting 
the fowl from time to time during the 
process with a strong interest, as it 
turned and browned on a string before 
the lire. Having propped Florence up 
with cushions on the sofa, which was 
already wheeled into a warm corner for 
her greater comfort, the Captain pur- 
suqjl his cooking with extraordinary 
skill, making hot gravy in a second 
little saucepan, boiling a handful of 
potatoes in a third, never forgetting 
the egg-sauce in the first, and making] 
an impartial round of basting and I 
stirring with the most useful of spoons j 
every minute. Besides these cares, the 
Captain had to keep his eye on a dimi¬ 
nutive frying-pan, in which some sau¬ 
sages were hissing and bubbling in a j 
most musical manner; and there was j 
never such a radiant cook as the Cap- ( 
tain looked, in the height and heat of« 
theaq functions : it being impossible to j 
say whether his face or his glazed hat 
shone the brighter. 

The dinner being at length quite 
ready, Captain Cuttle dished and served 
it up, with no less dexterity than he . 
had cooked it. He then dressed for ] 


dinner, by taking off his glazed hat 
and putting on his coat. That done, 
he wheeled the table close against Flo¬ 
rence on the ^ofa, said grace, unscrewed 
his hook, screwed his fork into its 
place, and did the honours of the 
table. 

“My lady lass,” said the Captain, 
“cheer up, and try to eat a deal. 
Stand by, my de$ry ! Liver wing it is. 
Sarse it is. ’Sassage it is. And po¬ 
tato ! ” all which the Captain ranged 
symmetrically on a plate, and, pouring 
hot gravy on the w£ole with the useful 
spoon, set before his cherished guest. 

“The whole row dead lights is up, 
for’ard, lady lass,” observed the Cap¬ 
tain, encouragingly, “and everytliink 
is made snug. Try and pick a bit, my 
pretty. If Wal’r was heTe—” 

“Ah ! If I had him fop my brother 
now ! ” cried Florence. 

“ Don’t! don’t take on, my pretty 1” 
said the Captain, “awast to oblecge 
me ! He was your nat’ral born friend 
like, warn’t he Pet ?” 

Florence had no words to answer 
with. She only said, “Oh, dear, dear 
Paul ! oh Walter 1 ” 

“The wery planks she walked on,” 
murmured the Q?f>tai», looking at her 
drooping facof “ was ns high esteemed 
by Wal r, as*the water brooks is by the 
hart which never re j ices ! I see him 
now, the wery day as he was rated on 
them Dombey books, a speaking of her 
with his face a glistening with doo-— 
leastways with Ui.s modest sentiments— 
like a new Mowed rose, at dinner. 
Well, well ! If our poor Wal r was 
here, my lady lass—or if he could be— 
for he's drownded, an’t he ? ’ 

Florence shook her head. 

“Yes, yes; drownded,” said the 
Captain, soothingly ; “as I was saying, 
if he could be here he’d beg and pray 
df you, my precious, to pick a leet.le 
bit, with a look-out for your own sweet 
health. Whereby, hold your own, my 
lady lass, as if it was for Wal’r’s sake, 
anil 4y your pretty head to the wind.” 

Florence essayed to eat a morsel, for 
the Captain’s pleasure. The Captain, 
meanwhile, who seemed to have qifitft 
forgotten his own dinner, laid down his 
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knife and fork, and drew his chair to 
the sofa. 

“Wal’r was a trim lad, warn’t he 
precious! ” said the Captain, after 
sitting for some time silently rubbing 
his chin, with his eyes fixed upon her, 
“ and a brave lad, and a good lad ? ” 

Florence tearfully assented. 

“And he's drownded, Beauty, an’t 
he?” said the Captain, iu a soothing 
voice. 

Florence could not but assent again. 

“He was older than you, my lady 
lass,” pursued the Capta'in, “but you 
was like two children together, at first; 
warn’tyou?” 

Florence answered “Yes.” 

“AndWal’r’s drownded,” said the 
Captain. “ Au’t he ? ” 

The repetition of this inquiry was a 
curious source of consolation, but it 
seemed to be one to Captain Cuttle, for 
he came back to it again and again. Flo¬ 
rence, fain to push from her her untasted 
dinner, and to lie back on her sofa, 
gave him her hand, feeling that she 
had disappointed him, though truly 
wishing to have pleased him after all 
his,trouble, but he held it in his own 
(which shook as he held it), and, ap¬ 
pearing to have qirije forgotten all 
about the dinner and her iyant of appe- 
tite, went on growling at •intervals, in 
a ruminating tone of sympathy, 1 ‘ Poor 
Wal’r. Aye, aye !, Drownded. An’t 
he ? ” And always watted for her 
answer, in which the great point of 
these singular reflections appeared to 
consist. 

The fowl and sausages were cold, and 
the gravy and tho egg-sauce stagnant, 
before the Captain remembered that 
they were on the board, and fell to with 
the assistance otDiogenes, whose united 
efforts quickly dispatched the banquet. 
The Captain's delight and wonder at 
the quiet housewifery of Florence in 
assisting to clear the table, arrange the 
parlour, and sweep np the hearth— 
only to be equalled by the fervency of 
his protest when shSkb^an to assist 
him—were gradually raised to that 
degree, that at last he could not choose 
hut do nothing himself and stand look¬ 
ing at her as 1 'if she were some Fairy, 


daintily performing these offices for 
him ; the red jrim on his forehead 
glowing again, in his unspeakable ad¬ 
miration. 

But when Florence, taking down his 
pipe front the maptel-shelf gave' it into 
his hand, and entreated him to smoke 
it, the good Captain was so bewildered 
by her attention that he held it as if lie 
had never held a pipe in all his life. 
Likewise, when Florence, looking into 
the little cupboard, took out the case- 
bottle aud mixed a perfect glass ,pf grog 
for him, unasked, and set it at 1 his 
elbow, his ruddy nose turned pale, he 
felt himself so graced and honoured. 
When he had filled his pipe in an ab¬ 
solute reverie of satisfaction, Florence 
lighted it for him—the Captain having 
no power to object, or to prevent her— 
and resuming her pltce on the old sofa, 
looked at him with a smile so loving 
and so grateful, a smile that showed 
him so plainly how her forlorn heart, 
turned to him, as her face did, through 
grief, that the stroke of the pipe got 
iuto the Captain’s throat and made him 
cough, and got into the Captain’s eyes, 
aud made them blink and water. 

The manner in which the Captain 
tried to make believe that the cause of 
these effects lay hidden in the pipe 
itself, anh the way in which he looked 
into the bowl for it, and,not finding it 
there, pretended to blow it out of (be 
stem, was wonderfully pleasant. The 
pipe soon getting iuto befcUir Condition, 
he fell iuto that state of repose becom¬ 
ing a good smoker; but sat with his 
’eyes fixed on Florence, and, with a. 
beaming placidity not to be described, 
and stopping every now and then to 
discharge a little cloud from his lips, 
slowly puffed it forth, as if it were a 
scroll coming out of his mouth, hear¬ 
ing the legend “ Poor Wal’r, aye, aye. 
Drownded, an’t he 1 ” after which he 
would resume his smoking with infinite 
gentleness. , 

Unlike as they were externally—and 
there could scarcely be a more decided 
contrast than between Florence in her 
delicate youth and beauty, and Captain 
Cuttle with his knobby face, his great 
broad weather-beaten person, and his 
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gruff voice—in simple innocence of* the 
world’s ways and tfie world’s per¬ 
plexities apd dangers, they were nearly 
on a level., No child could have sur- 
ps^ssgcj Captain Cuttle in inexperience 
of everything hut wind and*weather; 
in simplicity, credulity, and generous 
■ trustfulness. Faith, hope, and charity, 
shared his whole nature among them. 
An odd sort of romance, perfectly un¬ 
imaginative, yet perfectly unreal., and 
subject to no considerations of worldly 
prudence or pcacticibility, was the only 
partner they had in his character. As 
the Captain sat, and smoked, and 
looked at Florence, God knows what 
impossible pictures, In which she was 
the principal figure, presented them¬ 
selves to his mind. Equally vague and 
uncertain, though not so sanguine, 
were her own thoughts of the life before 
her ; and even as her tears made pris¬ 
matic clours in the light she gazed at, 
so, through her new and heavy grief, 
sho already saw a rainbow faintly 
shining in the far-offi sky. A wander¬ 
ing princess and a good monster in a 
story-book might have sat by the fire¬ 
side, and talked as Captain Cuttle and 
poor Florence thought—and not liave 
looked very much unlike them. 

The Captain war not troubled *Witli 
the faintest idea of any difficulty in 
retaining Flopcnce, or of any responsi¬ 
bility thereby incurred. Having put 
up the shutters and locked the door, he 
was quite; sittisfied on this head. If 
she had been a Ward in Chancery, it 
would have made no difference at all to 
Captain Cuttle. He was the last man \ 
in the world to be troubled by any such | 
considerations. 

So the Captain smoked his pipe very 
comfortably, and Florence and he me¬ 
ditated after their own manner. When 
the pipe was out, they had some tea; 
and then Florence entreated him *to j 
take her to some neighbouring shop, j 
whe/e she could buy the few necessa-} 
ries she immediately wanted. It being ' 
quite dark, the Captain consented : 
peeping carefully out first, as he had 
been wont to do in his time of hiding 
from Mrs. MacStinger; and arming j 
himself with Jhis large stick, in case of j 
* 


an appeal to arms being rendered neces¬ 
sary by any unforeseen circumstance. 

The pride Captain Cuttle had, in 
giving his a$m to Florence, and escort¬ 
ing her some two or three hundred 
yards, keeping a bright look-out all the 
time, and attracting the attention ol 
every one who passed them, by his 
great vigilance and numerous precau¬ 
tions, was extfeme. Arrived at the 
shop, the Captain felt it a point of 
delicacy to retire during the making of 
the pufchas^s, as they were to consist 
of wearing apparej ; but he previously 
deposited his tin canister on the counter, 
and informing the. young lady of the 
establishment that it contained fourteen 
pound two, requested her, in case that 
amount of property should not be suffi¬ 
cient to defray the expenses of his 
niece’s little outfit- at the word 
“niece,” he bestowed a most significant 
look on Florence, accompanied j with 
pantomime, expressive of sagacity and 
mystery—to have the goodness to “sing 
out,” and he would makeup the differ¬ 
ence from his pocket. Casually con¬ 
sulting his big watch, as a deep means 
of dazzling the establishment, and im¬ 
pressing it with a sense of property, 
the Captain thesjussed.his hook to his 
niece, and rati red outside the window, 
where it wife a choice sight to see his 
great face looking in from time to time, 
among the silks atid ribbons, with an 
obvious misgiving that Florence had 
been spirited away by a back door. 

“Dear Captain Cuttle,” said Flo¬ 
rence, when she came o.ut with a parcel, 
the size’of which greatly disappointed 
the Captain, who had expected to sec a 
porter following with a bale of goods, 
“ I don’t want this money, indeed. I 
have not spent any of it. I have money 
of my own.” 

“My lady lass,” returned the baffled 
^Captain, looking straight down the 
street before them, “take care on it 
for me, will you be so good, till mleh 
time as I ask ye for it ?” 

'“jtfay I put it back in its usual 
place,” said Florence, “and keep it 
there ? ” 

The Captain was not at all gratifiCfl 
by this proposal, but he answered, 
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“ Aye, aye, put it anywheres, my lady 
Ians, so long as you know where to find 
it again. It an’t o’ no use to w,” 
said the Captain. “I wonder I haven’t 
chucked it away afore now.” 

'The Captain waa quite disheartened 
for the moment, but he revived at the 
first touch of Florence’s arm, and they 
returned with the same precautions as 
they had oorne ; the Captain opening the 
do«r of the little Midshipman’s berth, 
and diving in, with a suddenness which 
his great practice only, could have 
taught him. During Florence’s slumber 
in the morning, be had engaged the 
daughter of an elderly lady, who usually 
sat under a bine umbrella in Leaden* 
hall-market) selling poultry, to come 
and put her room in order, ami render 
her any little services she required ; 
and this damsel now appearing, Flo¬ 
rence found everything about her as 
convenient and orderly, if not as hand¬ 
some, as in the terrible dream she had 
once called Home. 

When they were alone again, the ( 
Captain insisted on her eating a slice | 
of dry toast, and drinking a glass of j 
spiced negus (which he made to perfec¬ 
tion) ; and, encouraging her with every 
kiud word and ihconecquential quota¬ 
tion he could possibly think of, led her 
up stairs to her bedroom ” But be too 
had something on his mind, and was not 
easy in his manner. ' 

“ Good night, dear heart,” said 
Captain Cuttle to her at her chamber- 
door. ■* 

Florence raised her lips to his face* 
and kissed him. 

At any other time the Captain would 
have been overbalanced by such a token 
<>f her affection and gratitude; but: 
now, although he was very sensible of i 
it, lie looked in her face with even more i 
uneasiness than he had testified before, j 
and seemed unwilling to leave her. 
ii Poor Wal’r ! ” said the Captain. J 
4 ‘Poor, poor Walter 1” sighed Flo-j 
rence. 

“Drownded, an’t' he?” said the! 
Captain. 

Florence shook^ier head, and sighed. 1 
“Good night, my lady lass!” said! 
Captain Cuttle, putting out his hand. ' 


“ God bless yml, dear, kind friend 1” 
i But the Captain lingered still. 

“Is anything the matter, dear Cap¬ 
tain Cuttle ? ” said Florence, easily 
alarmed in her then state of mind. 
“ Have you anything to tell me ?” ’ 

“To tell you, lady laRs !” replied 
the Captai’o, meeting her eyes in confu¬ 
sion. “No, no; what should I have 
to tell you, pretty,!* You don’t expect 
as 1,’ye got anything good to tell you, 
sure ? ” 

No ! ” said Florence, shaking her 
head. 

The Captain looked at her wilfully, 
and repeated “No,”—still lingering, 
and still showing embarrassment. 

“Poor Wal’r!” said the Captain. 
“My Wal’r, as I used to call you ! 
Old Sol Gill’s nevy t Welcome to all 
as knowed you, as the flowers in May ! 
Where are you got to, brave boy ! 
Drownded, an’t he ? ” * 

Concluding liis apostrophe with this 
abrupt appeal to Florence, the Captain 
bade her good night, and descended the 
stairs, while Florence remained at the 
top, holding the candle out to light 
him down. He was lost in the obscu¬ 
rity, and, judging from the sound of 
his receding footsteps, was in the act of 
turning into the little parlour, when 
his head and shoulders unexpectedly 
emerged again, as from the deep, appa¬ 
rently for no other purpose than -to 
repeat, “Drownded, an’t he, pretty?” 
For when he had said thtft iu a tone of 
teuder condolence, he disappeared. 

, Florence was very sorry that she 
should unwittingly, though naturally, 
have awakened these associations in the 
mind of her protector, by taking refuge 
there; and sitting down before the 
little table where the Captain had 
arranged the telescope and song-book, 
and those other rarities, thought of 
Walter, aud of all that was connected 
with him in the past, until she could 
have almost wished tp lie down on* her 
bed and fade away. But in her lonely 
yearning to the dead whom she had 
loved, no thought of home—no possi¬ 
bility of going back—no presentation of 
it as yet existing, or as sheltering her 
father once entered her thoughts. 
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-She had seen the murder done. In flic 
last lingering natural aspect in which 
she had cherished him through so 
much, he had been, torn out of her 
hedrt; Sefaoed, and slain. The thought 
of it was so appalling to her, %hat she 
covered her eyes, and shrunk trembling 
from the least remembrance of the 
deed, or of the cruel hand that did it. 
If her fond heart could have held hia 
image after that, it must have broken ; 
blit it could not; juid the void was 
tilled w'ith a wild dread that fled from 
all coi^ontiug with its shattered frag¬ 
ments—with'such a dread as could 
have risen out of nothing but the depths 
of such a love, so wronged. 

She dared not look into the glass; 
for the sight of the darkening mark 
upon her bosom made her afraid of her¬ 
self, us if she bore about her something 
wicked. She covered it up, with a 
hasty, faltering hand, and in the dark ; 
and laid her weary head down, weeping. 

The Captain did not go to bed for a 
long time. He walkbd to and fro in 
the shop and in the little parlour, for a 
full hour, and, appearing to have com¬ 
posed himself by that exorcise, sat down 
with a grave and thoughtful t face, and 
read out of a Prayer-book the forms of 
prayer appointed to be used,* at sea. 
These were not easily disposed of; the 
good Captain ‘being a mighty slow, 
grdff reader, and frequently stopping at 
a hard ward to give himself such encou¬ 
ragement as ‘‘Now, my lad*! With 
“Steady, Ed’ard Cuttle, 
•steady ! ” which had a great effect in, 
helping him out of any difficulty. 
Moreover, his spectacles greatly inter¬ 
fered with his powers of vision. But 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, tin* 
Captain, being heartily in earnest, read 
the service to the very last line, and 
with genuine feeling too; and approv¬ 
ing of it very much when he had donfc, 
turned in under the counter (hut not 
before he had been.upstairs, and listened 
at Florence’s door), with a serene breast., 
and a most benevolent visage. 

The Captain turned out several times ! 
in the cnuise of the night, to assure 
himself that his charge was resting 
quietly ; and once, at daybreak, found 


that she was awake : for she called to 
know if it were he, on hearing foot¬ 
steps near her door. 

“Yes, my*lady lass,” replied the 
Captain, in a growling whisper. “Are 
you all right, di’mond ¥ ” 

Florence thanked him, and said 
“Yes.” 

The Captain could not lose so favour¬ 
able an opportunity of applying his 
mouth to the keyhole, and calling 
through it, like a hoarse breeze, “Poor 
Wftl’r ! , Droynded, an’the?” After 
which he withdrew, and turning in 
again, slept till seven o’clock. 

Nor was he free from his uneasy and 
embarrassed manner all that day; 
though Florence, being busy with her 
needle in the little parlour, was more 
calm and tranquil than she had been on 
the day preceding. Almost always 
wlien she raised her eyes from her 
work, she observed the Captain looking 
at her, and thoughtfully stroking his 
chin ; and lie so often hitched his arm¬ 
chair close to her, as if he were going 
to say something very confidential, and 
hitched it away again, as not being able 
to'makc up his mind how to begin, that 
in the course of tho day he cruized 
completely round •the’parlour in that 
frail bark, Jnd more than once went 
ashore against the wainscot or the 
tloscfc door, in* a very distressed condi¬ 
tion. , » 

It was not until the twilight that 
Captain Cuttle, fairly dropping anchor, 
at last, by the side of Florence, began 
to talk at all connectedly. But when 
the light of the Are was shining on the 
walls and ceiling of the little room, and 
on the tea-board and the cups and 
J saucers that were ranged upon the 
i table, and on her calm face turned to- 
! wards the flame, and reflecting it in the 
j tears that Ailed her eyes, the Captain 
j broke a long silence thus : 

“ You never was at sea, my own ? ” 

I “No,” replied Florence. 

I /‘Aye,” said the Captain reveren¬ 
tially.; “it’s a almighty element. 
There’s wonders in the deep, my 
pretty. Think on it when the winds is 
roaring and the waves, is rowlihgi 
Think pn it when the stormy nighls is 
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so pitch dark,” said the Captain, so¬ 
lemnly holding up his hook, “as you 
can’t see your hand afore you, except¬ 
ing when the wiwid lightning reweals 
the same ; and when you drive, drive, 
drive through the storm and dark, as 
if you was a driving, head on, to the 
world without end, evermore, amen, 
and when found making a note of. 
Them’s the times, my beauty, when a 
man may say to his messmate (previ¬ 
ously a overhauling of the wollume), 
*A stiff nor-wester’s blowing, Bill; 
h ark, cl on’t you h ear. i t roar now ! Lord 
help ’em, how I pitys all unhappy folks 
ashore now ! ’ ” Which quotation, as 
particularly applicable to the terrors of 
the ocean, the Captain delivered in a 
most impressive manner, concluding 
with a sonorous “Stand by !” 

“Were you ever in a dreadful storm ?” 
asked Florence. 

“Why aye, my lady lass, I’ve seen 
my share of bad weather,” said the 
Captain, tremulously wiping liis head, 
“and I ’vc had my share of knocking 
about; but—but it an’t of myself as I 
was a meaning to speak. Our dear 
hoy,” drawing closer to her, “Wal’r, 
darling, as was drownded.” 

The Captain ftpokvin such a trem¬ 
bling voice, and looked at Florence with 
a face so pale and agitated, that she 
clung to his hand in affright. 

“ Your face is changed,” cried Flor¬ 
ence. “You are altered in a moment. 
What is it? Dear Captain Cuttle, it 
turns me cold to see yoti ! ” 

“What! Lady lass,” returned the 
Captain, supporting her with liis hand. 
“ don’t he took aback. No, no ? All’s 
well, all's well, my dear. As I was a 
saying—Wal’r—he’s—he’s drownded. 
An’t he ? ” 

Florence looked at him intently ; her 
colour came and weDt; and she laid hey 
hand upon her breast. 

“ There’s perils and dangers on the 
deep, my beauty,” said the Captain; 
“and over many a brave ship, apd 
many and many abould heart, the secret 
waters has closed up, and never told no 
tales. But there *s escapes upon the 
Aeep, too, and sometimes one man out 
of a score,—ah ! may l>e out of. a hun¬ 


dred, pretty,—has been saved by the 
mercy of God, 'and come home after 
being give over for dead, and told of 
all hands lost. I—I know a story, 
Heart’s Delight,” stammered tlfb 'Cap¬ 
tain, “5* this natur, as was told to me 
once ; and being ofi this here tack, and 
you and "me sitting alone by the fire, 
maybe you’d -like to hear me tell it. 
Would you, deary ?” 

Florence, trembling with an agitation 
which she could not control or under¬ 
stand, involuntarily followed his glance, 
which went behind her into t\ie shop, 
where a lamp was burning. The instant 
that she turned .her head, the Captain 
sprung out of his chair, and interposed 
his hand. 

“There’s nothing there, my beauty,” 
said the Captain. ‘ * Don’t look there! ” 

“Why not?” asked Florence. 

The Captain murmured something 
about its being dull that way, and about 
the fire being cheerful. He drew the 
door ajar, which had been standing open 
until now, and resumed his seat. Flor¬ 
ence followed him with her eyes, and 
looked intently in his face. 

“ The story was about a ship, my 
lady lassj” began the Captain, “ as 
sailed out of the Fort of Lo.pdon, with 
a fair wipd and in fair weather, bound 
for—don’t be took aback, my lady lass, 
she was only out’ard bouAtl, pretty, only 
out’ard bound ! ” 

The expression on Fiorew»e’s face 
alarmed the Captain, wh& was himself 
very hot and flurried, and showed 
.scarcely less agitation than she did. 

“ Shall I go on, Beauty ?” said the 
Captain. 

“Yes' yes, pray !” cried Florence. 

The Captain made a gulp as if to get 
down something that was sticking in his 
throat, and nervously proceeded : 

“That there unfort’nate ship met 
with such foul weather, out at sea, as 
don’t blow once in twenty year, my 
darling. There was. hurricanes ashore 
as tore up .forests and blowed down 
towns, and there was gales at sea in 
them latitudes, as not the stoutest wea¬ 
sel ever launched could live in. Day 
arter day that there unfort'nate ship 
behaved noble, I’m told* and did her 
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duty brave, my pretty, but at one blow 
a’most her bulwarks was stove in, Tier 
masts and rudder carried away, her best 
men swept’overboard, and she left to 
the mercy of .the storm as had no mercy 
but bUwed harder and harder yet, 
while the waves dashed over Tier, and 
beat her in, and every time they come a 
thundering at her, broke her like a 
shell. Every.black spot hi every moun¬ 
tain of water that rolled away was a bit o’ 
the ship’s life or a living man, and so 
she went to pieces, I^pauty, and no grass 
wilUnevergrow*upon the graves of them 
as, iniUyjed that ship.” 

“They wtfre not ail lost!” cried 
Florence.- “Some w#e saved !—Was 
one ? 

“Aboard o' that there unfortunate 
weasel,” said the Captain, rising from 
his chair, and clenching his hand with 
prodigious energy and exultation, “was 
a lad, a gallant lad—as I ’ve heerd tell 
—that had loved, when he was a boy, 
to read and talk about brave actions in 
shipwrecks—I ’ve heerd him ! I ’ve 
heerd him !—and he* remembered of 
’em in his hour of need; for when the 
stoutest hearts and oldest hands was 
hove down, he was firm and cheery. 
It warn t the want of objects to like 
and love ashore that gave him courage, 
it was liis nat'ral mind. I ’are seen it 
in his face, when he was no more than 
a child—aye, many a time !—and when 
I thought it nothing hut his good looks, 
bless him*! ” t 

‘ ‘ And was he saved ! ” cried Flor¬ 
ence. “ Was he saved !” 

“That brave lad,” said the Captain, 
—“look at me, pretty! Don’t look 
round—” 

Florence bad hardly power to repeat, 
“ Why not ? ” 

“Because there’s nothing there, ruy 
deary,” said the Captain. “Don’t bo 
took aback, pretty creetur ! Don’t, for 
the sake of Wal’r, as was dear to all on 
us ! That there lad,” said the Cap¬ 
tain, *“ arter working with the best, 
and standing by the faint-If carted, and 
never making no complaint nor sign of 
fear, and keeping up a spirit in all hands 
that made 'em honour him as if he 'cl 
been a admiraj,—that lad, along with 


the second-mate and one seaman, was 
left, of all the heatin’ hearts that went 
aboard that ship, the'only living cree- 
turs—lashed to a fragment of the wreck, 
and driftin' ito the stonuy sea.” 

“Were they saved !” cried Florence. 

“Days and nights they drifted on 
them endless waters,” said the Captain, 
“until at last—No ! Don’t look that 
way, pretty !—a sail We down upon 
’em, and they, was, by the Lord’s mercy, 
took aboard : two living, and one 
dead.” 

“ Which of them was dead ?” cried 
Florence. 

“ Not the lad I speak on;” said the 
Captain. 0 

“Thank God ! oh thank God ! ” 

“ Amen ! ” returned tho Captain 
hurriedly. “ Don’t he took aback ! A 
minute more, iny lady lass! with a good 
heart!—aboard that ship, they went a 
long voyage, right away across the chart 
(for there warn’t no touching nowhere), 
and on that voyage the seaman as was 
picked up with him died. But he was 
spared, and-” 

The Captain, without knowing what 
he did, had cut a slice of bread from 
the loaf, and put it on his hook (which 
was his usual toasting-fork), on which 
he now held it* To the' fire ; looking 
behind Flor<$ce with great emotion in 
Ins face, and suffering the bread to blaze 
and bum like fuel. 

“Was spared,”'repeated Florence, 
“and-'? ” 

“ And come home in that ship,” 
said the Captain,’ still looking in the 
same direction, “and—don’t be fright¬ 
ened, pretty—and landed ; and one 
morning come cautiously to his own 
door to take a obserwation, knowing 
that his friends would think him 
drownded, when he sheered off at the 
unexpected-” 

. “At the unexpected barking of a 
dog ? ” cried Florence, quickly. 

“Yes, ” roared the Captain. * ‘ Steady, 
darling ! courage ! Don’t look round 
yet* See there ! upon the wall!” 

There was the shadow of a man upon 
the wail close to her. She started up, 
looked round, and with a piercing ery J% 
aw Walter Gay behind her ! 
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Slit* had no thought of him Irat as a 
brother, a brother rescued from the 
grave ; a shipwrecked brother saved 
and at her side; and rushed into his 
arms. In all the world , 11 he seemed to 
be her hope, her comfort, refuge, natu¬ 
ral protector. “ Take care of Walter, 
.1 was fond of Walter! ” The dear re¬ 
membrance of the plaintive voice that 
said so, rushed upon her soul, like 
music in the night.' *.* Oh welcome 
home, dear Walter ! Welcome to this 
stricken breast ! ” She felt the words, 
although she could not utter them, and 
held him in her puto embrace. 

Captain Cuttle, in a fit. of delirium, 
attempted to wipe his head with the 
blackened toast upon his hook; and 
finding it an uncongenial substanco for 
the purpose, put it into the crown of 
his glazed hat, put the glazed hat. on 
with some difficulty, essayed to sing a 
verse of Lovely Peg, broke down at the 
first word, and retired into the shop, 
whence he presently came back, express, 
with a face all flushed and besmeared, 
and the starch completely taken out of 
his shirt-collar, to say these word 3 : 

“ Wal’r, my lad, here is a little bit 
of projMirty as I should wish to .make 
over, jintly !” 

The Captain hastily produced the 
big watch, the tea-spoon,a, the sugar- 
tongs, and the canister, and laying 
them on the table, swept them with his 
great hand into Walter’s hat; but in 
handing that singular strong box to 
Walter, he was so overcome again', that 
he was fain to make another retreat 
into the shop, and absent himself for a- 
longer space of time than on his first 
retirement. 

But Walter sought him out, and 
brought, him back ; and then the Cap¬ 
tain’s great apprehension was, that 
Florence would suffer from this new 
shock. He felt it so earnestly, that be 
turned quite rational, and positively j 
interdicted any further allusion to | 
Walter’s adventures for some days to 
come. Captain Cuttle then became 
sufficiently composed to relieve? him¬ 
self of the toast in his hat, and to take 
h : e place at the tea-board ; but finding 
Walter’s grtsp upon his shoulder, on 


oqe side, and Florence whispering her 
tearful congratulations on the other, 
the Captain suddenly bolted Again, and 
was missing for a good ten 'minutes. 

But never in .all liis'life had the 
Captain’s face so shone and gHsloned, 
as when, at last* he sat stationary at 
the tea-board, looking from Florence to 
Walter, and from Walter to Florence. 
Nor was this ‘effeqt produced or at all 
heightened by the immense quantity of 
polishing he hail* administered to his 
face with his coat,-sleeve during the last, 
half-hour. It was soR-lv the cfleufc of 
his internal emotions. There, Was a 
glory and delight within the Captain 
that spread itself over his whole visage, 
and made a perfect illumination there. 

The pride with which the Captain 
looked upon the bronzed cheek and the 
courageous eyes of his recovered hoy ; 
with which he saw the generous fer¬ 
vour of his youth, and all its frank and 
hopeful qualities, shining once more, in 
the fresh, wholesome maimer, and the 
ardent face: would have kindled some¬ 
thing of this lig'ht in his countenance. 
The admiration and sympathy with 
which he turned his eyes on Florence, 
whose beauty, grace, aud innocence 
could have won no truer or more zealous 
champion than himself, would have had 
an equrl influence upon him. But 
the fulness of the glow lie shed around 
him could only have been engendered in 
his 'contemplation of the two togetner, 
and in all the fancies springing out of 
that association, that came sparkling 
and beaming into his head, and danced 
about it. 

How they talked of poor old Uncle 
Sol, anji dwelt on every little circum¬ 
stance relating to his disappearance; 
liow their joy was moderated by the old 
man’s absence and by the misfortunes of 
Florence ; how they released Diogenes, 
whom the Captain had decoyed upstairs 
some time before, lest he should bark 
again; the Captain, though he was in one 
continual flutter, and made man/ more 
short plungbs into the shop, fully com¬ 
prehended. But he no more dreamed 
that Walter looked on Florence, as it 
were, from a new And far-off place ; 
that while his eyes often sought the 
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lovely face, they seldom met its ppen 
glance of sisterly affection, but with¬ 
drew themselves when hers were raised 
towards him ; than he believed that it 
was alters ghost who sat beside him. 
He saw them tb re together in their 
youth and beauty, and he knew the story 
of their younger days, and he had no inch 
of room beneath his great blue waist¬ 
coat for anything, save admiration of 
such a pair, and gratitude for their 
being re-united. * * 

They sat thus, •until it grew late. 
Tlfe Captain would have been content 
to for a week. But Walter rose, 

to take leave for the night. 

“Going Walter said Florence. 
“Where ?” 

“lie slings his hammock for the pre¬ 
sent, lady lass,” said Captain Cuttle, 
“ round at Brogley’s. Within liail, 
Heart’s Delight.” 

“ I am the cause of your going away, 
Walter,” said Florence, “There is a 
houseless sister in your place.” 

‘‘Dear Miss Dombey,” replied Wal¬ 
ter, hesitating—“ if*it is not too bold, 
to call you so ! — ” 

“--Walter!” she exclaimed, sur¬ 
prised. 

“If anything could make rue hap¬ 
pier in being allowed k> see and speak 
to you, would it. f| , t bo the discovery 
that 1. had atjy means on earth of doing 
you a moment’s service ! Where would 
1 not go, what would I not do, for your 
sake ? J o » 

She smiled, and called him brother. 
“You are so changed,” said Wal¬ 
ter — * 

“I changed !” she interrupted. 

“ — Tome,” said Walter, softly, as 
if he were thinking aloud, “ changed to 
me. I left you such a child, and find 
you—oh ! something so different—” 
“But your sifster, Walter. You 

have not forgotten what we promised, to 
each other, when we parted ? ** 

“ Forgotten 1 ” But he said no 
more. 

“And if you had—if'suffering and 
danger had driven it from your thoughts 
•—which it has not—you would re¬ 
member it now, Walter, when you find 
me poor and .abandoned, with no home 


but this, and no friends but the two 
who hear mo speak ! ” 

“ I would ! Heaven knows I w ould !” 
said Walter. 

“Oh, Wllter,” exclaimed Florence, 
through her sobs and tears. “Dear 
brother ! Show me some way through 
the world—some humble path that J 
may take alone, and labour in, and 
sometimes think of you as one who will 
protect and,cart' for me as for a sister! 
Oh, help me Walter, for I need help so 
much !” 

“ MKs Dflmboy ! Florence ! I would 
die to help you. ‘But your friends are 
proud and rich. Your father-” 

“No, no! Walter!” She shrieked, 
and put her hands up to her head, in 
au attitude of terror that transfixed 
him where lie stood. “Don’t say that 
word ! ” 

He never, from that hour, forgot the 
voice and look with which she stopped 
him at tho name. Tie felt that if he 
were to live a hundred years, he never 
could forget it. 

Somewhere—anywhere—but never 
home ! All past, all gone, all lost, and 
broken up ! The whole history of her 
untold slight and suffering was in the 
cry and look ;^nd Jie felt he never 
could forget it, and he hover did. 

She laid her gentle face upon the 
Captain’s shoulder, and related how and 
why she had lied. If every sorrowing 
tear she shell in doing so, -had been a 
curse upon the head of him she never 
named or biased, it would have been 
better for him, Walter thought, with 
awe, than to be renounced out of such 
a strength and migh t of love. 

; “There, precious!” said the Cap- 
j tain, when she ceased ; and deep atten- 
[ tion the Captain had paid to her while she 
spoke; listening, with his glazed hat all 
awry, and his mouth wide open. 4 ‘A wast, 

. awa.st, my eyes ! Wal’r, dear lad, 
sheer off for to-night, and leave the 
pretty one to me !” 

Walter took her hand in bol.li of hia, 
and put it to his lips, and kissed it. 
He Knew now that she was, indeed, a 
homeless wandering fugitive; but, richer 
to him so, than in all tho wealth ATjd 
pride of her right station, she seemed 
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farther off'•than even on the height that 
had made Lira giddy in his boyish 
dreams. 

Captain Cuttle, perplexed by no such 
meditations, guarded Florence to her 
room, and watched at intervals upon 
the charmed ground outside her door— 
for such it truly was to him—until he 
felt sufficiently easy in his mind about 
her, to turn in under the counter. On j 
abandoning his watch for that pur-! 


pose, he could not help calling once, 
rapturously, through the keyhole, 
“Drownded. AVt he, pretty?”—or, 
when he got down stairs, ifiaking an¬ 
other trial at that .verse of*Jbovelv Peg. 
But it stuck in his throat somehow’* and 
he could ’make nothing of it; so he went 
to bed, aijd dreamed that old Sol Gills 
was married to Mrs. MacStiuger, and 
kept prisoner by that lady, in a secret 
chamber on a short allowance of victuals. 


CHAPTER L. 

MR. TOOTS’S COMPLAINT. 


There was an empty room above- i 
stairs at the Wooden Midshipman’s, 
which, in days of yore, had been Walter’s 
bed-room. Walter, rousing up the 
Captain betimes in the morning, pro¬ 
posed that they should carry thither 
such furniture out of the little parlour 
as would grace it best, so that Florence 
might take possession of it when she 1 
rose. As nothing could be more agTee-: 
able to Captain Cuttle than making 1 
himself very red and short of breath in 
such a cause, Ik bunted to (as he him¬ 
self said) with a will; and* in a couple 
of hours, this garret was transformed 
into a species of land-chbin, adorned 
with all the choicest moveables out of 
the parlour, inclusive even of the Tartar 
frigate, which the Captain huitg up 
over the chimney-piece'with such ex¬ 
treme delight, that he could d<j nothing 
for half-an-hour afterwards but walk 
backward from it, lost in admiration. 

The Captain could be induced by no 
persuasion of Walter’s to wind up the 
big watch, or to take back tbe canister, 
or to touch the sugar-tongs and tea¬ 
spoons. “No, no, my lad;” was the. 
Captain's invariable reply to any solici¬ 
tation of the kind, “I’ve made that 
there little property over, jintly.” 
These words he repeated with grejit 
unction and gravity, evidently believing 
that they had the virtue of an Act of 
Parliament, and that unless he com¬ 
mitted himself by some new admission 


of ownership, no flaw could be found in 
such a form of conveyance. 

It was an advantage of the new ar- 
| rangement, that besides the greater 
seclusion it afforded Florence, it ad mi t- 
| ted of the Midshipman being restored 
to his usual post of observation, and 
also of the shop 'shutters being taken 
down. The latter ceremony, however 
little importance the unconscious Cap¬ 
tain attached to it, was not wholly su¬ 
perfluous j for, on the previous day, so 
much excitement had been occasioned 
in the neighbourhood, by the shutters 
remaining unopened, that the Instru¬ 
ment Maker’s house had Won honoured 
with an unusual share of public obser¬ 
vation, and had been inteptlyctared at 
from the opposite side of the way, by 
groups of hungry gazers, at any time 
between sunrise and sunset. The idlers 
and vagabonds had been particularly 
interested in the Captain’s fate; con¬ 
stantly grovelling in the mud to apply 
their eyes to the cellar-grating, under 
the shop-window, and delighting their 
imaginations with the fancy that they 
could see a piece of his coat as he hung 
in*a corner ; though this settlement of. 
1dm was stoutly disputed by an opposite 
faction, who were of. opinion thaf ho 
lay murdered with a hammer, on the 
stairs. It was not without exciting 
some discontent, therefore, tliat the 
subject of these rumours was seen early 
in the morning standing^ his shop- 
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door as hale and hearty as if nothing marvellous which was always in his cha- 
had happened and the .Beadle of that racter, and his great affection for me, 
quarter, a man of an ambitious cba- before which every other consideration 
racter, who had expected to have the of his life be^tne nothing, as no one 
distinction of being present at the ought to know so well as I who had the 
breaking open of the dopr, and o^giving best of fathers in him,”—Walter’s voice 
evidence in full uniform before the was indistinct and husky here, and he 
coroner, went so far as to say tt> an op- looked away, along the street,—“ leav- 
posite neighbour, that thq chap in the ing that out of consideration, I say, I 
glazed bat had better not try it on have often read and heard of people 
there—without more particularly me^t- who, having some near and dear rela- 
tioning what—and further, that he, tive, who was supposed to be shlp- 
the Beadle, woujd kucp his eye upon wrecked at sea, have gone down to live 
him. 0 on that part or the sea-shore where any 

“ Ca^tAin Cqttle,” said Walter, mus- tidings of flie missing ship might be 
ing, when they stood resting from their expected to arrive, thpugh only an hour 
labours at the shop-door, looking down ov two sooner than elsewhere, or have 
the old familiar street; it being still oven gone upon her track to the place 
early in the morning; “nothing at all whither she was bound, as if their going 
of Uncle Sol, in all that time !” would create intelligence. I think I 

“ Nothing at all, my lad,” replied the should do such a thing myself, as soon 
Captain, shaking his head. as another, or sooner than many, per- 

“Cone in search of me, dear, kind, haps. But why my uncle shouldn’t 
old man,” said Walter: “yet never write to you, when he so clearly iri- 
write to you ! But why not ? He says, tended to do so, or how he should die 
in effect, in this pack# that you gave abroad, and you not know it through 
me,” taking the pape$ from his pocket, some other hand, I cannot make out.” 
which had been opened in the presence Captain Cuttle observed, * with a 
<>f the enlightened Bunsby, “that if shake of his head, that Jack Bunsby 
you never hear from him before open- himself hadn’t made it out, and that he 
ing it, you may believe him dead, was a man as couVLgive g, pretty taut 
Heaven forbid ! But you would have opinion too,. # 
hoard of him, even if he were dead ! “If my unftle bad been a heedless 
Some one would* have written, surely, young man, likely to be entrapped 
by hys desire, if he could not; and have by jovial company Ui some drink ing- 
uiid, ‘on such a clay, there died in my place, whore he’ was to be got rid of for 
house,* or ‘ und*r my care,’ or co fortlj, the sake of what money he might have 
“Mr. Solomon Gills of London, who about him,” said. Walter; “or if he 
left this hist remembrance and this last! had been a reckless sailor, going ashore 
request to you.’” with two dr three months’pay in his 

The Captain, who had never climbed pocket, I could understand his disap- 
to such a clear height of probability pearing, and leaving no trace behind, 
before, was greatly impressed by the But, being what he was—and is, I hope 
wide prospect it opened, and answered, —1 can't believe it.” 
with a thoughtful shake of his head, j “ Wal’r my lad,” inquired the Cap- 
“ Well said, my lad ; wery well said.” tain, wistfully eyeing him as he pon- 
“I have been thinking of this, cr, at‘defed and pondered, “what do you 
least,” said Walter, colouring, “ I have make of it, then ?” 
been thinking of one thing and another, j “ Captain Cuttle,” returned Walter, 
all through a sleepless night, ^.nd I can- “ I don’t know what to make of it. I 
not believe, Captain Cuttle, but that suppose, he never has written ! There 
iny Uncle Sol (Lord bless him !) is alive, is no doubt about that ?” 

Mid will rqturn. I don’t so much won- “If so be as Sol Gills wrote, my 
ler at his going away, because, leaving lad,” replied the Captain, m argument* 
>ut of consideration that spice of the , atively, “where’s his dispatch ? ” 

E S 
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“Say that lie intrusted it to some 
private hand,” suggested Walter, “and 
that it has been forgotfcemor carelessly 
thrown aside, or lost, <p!ven that is 
more probable to me, than the other 
event. In short, I not only cannot bear 
to contemplate that other event, Captain 
Cuttle, but I can’t, and won’t. ” 

“ Hope, you see, Wal’r,” said the 
Captain, sagely, “Hope. It’s that as 
animates you. Hope is* a buoy, for 
which you overhaul your Little Warbler, 
sentimental diwision, btyt Lprd, my 
lad, like any other buoy, it only floats ; 
it can’t he steered nowhere. Along 
with the figure-head of Hope,” said the 
Captain, “there’s a anchor; but 
what’s the good of my having a anchor, 
if I can’t find no bottom to let it go in.” 

Captain Cuttle said this rather in 
his character of a sagacious citizen and 
householder, bound to impart a morsel 
from his Rtores of wisdom to an inex¬ 
perienced youth, than in his own pro¬ 
per person. Indeed, his face was quite 
luminous as he spoke, with new hope, 
caught frpm Walter; and he appro¬ 
priately concluded by slapping him on 
the hack ; and saying, with enthusiasm, 
“ Hooroar, my lad ! Indiwidually, 
I’m o’ your opiniond’ 

Walter, with his cheerful laugh, re¬ 
turned the saluation, and Isaid : 

“ Only one word mure about my 
uncle at present, Captain Cuttle. I 
suppose it is impossible that he can 
have written in the ordinary course— 
by mail packet, or ship letter, you un¬ 
derstand—” 

“Aye, aye, my lad,” said the Cap¬ 
tain approvingly. 

“—And that you have missed the 
letter any how ? ” 

“Why, Wal’r,” said the Captain, 
turning his eyes upon him with a faint 
approach to a severe expression, “an’t 
I boon on tho look out for any ridings 
of that man o’ science, old Sol Gills, 
your uncle, day and night, ever since I 
lost him ? An’t my heart; been heavy 
and watchful always, along of him and 
you ? Sleeping and wakiftgj* an’t I been 
upon my post, and woT$$n't I have 
scorned to qrait it while firia here Mid¬ 
shipman held together t v 


“Yes, Captain Cuttle,” replied Wal¬ 
ter, grasping big hand, “I know you 
would, and I know how faithful and 
earnest all you say and fee'l is. I am 
sure of it. You don’t doubt that, I am 
as sure of it as I am that m/foot is 
again upon this door-step, or that I 
again have hold of this true hand. Do 
you ? ” 

“No, no, Wal’r,’’ returned the Cap¬ 
tain, with his beaming face. 

“I’ll hazard no more conjectures,” 
said Walter, fervently shaking the hard 
hand of the Captain, who shook his 
with no less good will. “AH 1 will 
add is, Heaven forbid that I should 
touch my uncle’s possessions, Captain 
Cuttle I Everything that he left here, 
shall remain in the care of the truest 
of stewards and kindest of men— 
and if his name is not Cuttle, he has 
no name ! Now, best of friends, about 
—Miss Domboy.” 

There was a change in Walter’s man¬ 
ner, as he came to these two words; 
and when he uttered them, all his con¬ 
fidence and cheerfulness appeared to 
have deserted him. 

“I thought, before Miss Dombey 
stopped me when I spoke of her father 
last night,” said Walter “—you re¬ 
member how ? ” 

The Ohptain well remembered, and 
shook his head. 

“I thought,” said Walter, “before 
that, that we had hut one hard duty to 
perform, and that it was, lo prevail upon 
her to communicate with her friends, 
and to return home.” 

The Captain muttered a feeble 
“Awast!” or a “Stand by!” or 
something or other, equally pertinent 
to the occasion ; but it was rendered so 
extremely feeble by the total discom¬ 
fiture with which he received this an¬ 
nouncement, that what it was, is mere 
/natter of conjecture. 

“ But,” said Walter, “ that is over. 

I think so no longer. I would sooner 
l)c put back again upon that piece of 
wreck, on which I have so often floated, 
since my preservation, in my dreams, 
and there left to drift, and drive, and 
die ! ” 

“Hooroar, my lad P exclaimed the 
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Captain, in a burst of uncontrollable 
satisfaction. “ Hoorokr ! Hooroar ! 
Hooroar !” . 

“To think, that she, so young, so 
good, 'ifnd Beautiful,'’ said Walter, 
‘Wso delicately brought up, ailtl born 
bo such a different fortune,, should 
strive with the rough world ! But we 
have seen the gulf that cuts off all be¬ 
hind her, though no one but herself can 
know how deep it is;. and there is «no 
return.” 

Czjptain Cuttle, without quite under¬ 
standing this, greatly approved of it, 
and observed, in a tone of strong cor¬ 
roborate, that the .wind was right 
abaft. 

“She ought not to be alone here; 
ought she, Captain Cuttle ? ” said 
Walter, anxiously. 

“Well my lad,” replied the Captain, 
after a little sagacious consideration. 
“I don’t know. You being here to 
keep her company, you sco, and you 
two being jintly-” 

“Dear Captain Cttttlc ! ” remon¬ 
strated Walter. “ I being here ! Miss 
Dornbey, in her guileless innocent heart, 
regards me as her adopted brother ; 
but what would the guile and guilt 
of my heart be, if I pretended to be¬ 
lieve that I had any right to approach 
her, familiarly, in that character—if I 
pretended to foi^et that I am bound, in 
honour, not to do it! ” 

“ Wal’r my lad,” hinted the Cap¬ 
tain, with some revival of his discom¬ 
fiture, “an ’t there no other character 
as-” 

“Oh!” returned Walter, “would 
you have me die in her esteem—in 
such esteem as hers—and put a veil 
between myself and her angel’s face for 
ever, by taking advantage of her being 
here for refuge, so trusting and so un¬ 
protected, to endeavour to exalt myself 
into her lover ! What do I say ? There 
is no one in the world who would be 
more bpposed to me if I could do so, 
than you.” • 

“Wal’r my lad,” said the Captain, 
drooping more and more, “ prowiding 
as there 'is any just cause or impedi¬ 
ment why two^ persons should not be 
jined together in the house of bondage, 


for which yon ’ll overhaul the place 
and make a note, I hope I should 
declare it as promised and wowed in 
the banns, go there an’t no other 
character ; an’t there, my lad 1” 

Walter briskly waved his hand in 
the negative. 

“ Well, my lad,” growled the Cap¬ 
tain slowly, “ I won’t deny but what 
I find myself wery much down by the 
head, along o ? this here, or but what 
I ’ve gone clean about. But as to 
Lady-las^ WwTr, mind you, wot’s res¬ 
pect and duty to herns respect and duty 
in my articles, howsumever disapinting; 
and therefore I fol!bws in your wake, 
*my lad, and feel as you are, no doubt, 
acting up to yourself. And there an’t 
no other character, an’t there ! ” said 
the Captain, musing over the ruins of 
his fallen castle with a very despondent 
face. 

“Now, Captain Cuttle,” said Walter, 
starting a fresh point with a gayer air, 
to cheer the Captain up—but nothing 
could do that; he was too much con¬ 
cerned—“I think we should exert our¬ 
selves to find some one who would he 
a proper attendant for Miss Dombey 
while she remains here, and who may 
be trusted. Nou£ bf her felations may. 
It ’r clear Mi Jr Dombey feels that they 
are all subservient to her father. What 
has become of Busan ?” 

“ The young wom&n ?” returned the 
Captain. “It’s my belief as she was 
sent Away again the will of Heart’s 
Delight. I made st signal for her when 
• Lady-lass first come, and she rated of 
her wery high, and said she had been 
gone a long time.” 

“Then,” said Walter, “do you ask 
Miss Dombey where she’s gone, and 
wc ’ll try to find her. The morning’s 
getting on, and Miss Dombey will soon 
b»; rising. You are her best friend. 
Wait for her up stairs, and leave me to 
take care of all down here.” 

The Captain, very crest-fallen in-* 
deed, echoed the sigh with which Wai¬ 
ter said this, and complied. Florence was 
delighted with her new room, anxious 
to see Walter, and overjoyed at. the, 
prospect of greeting her oW friend Bu¬ 
san. But Florence could not say where 
e s 2 
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Susan was gone, except that it was in 
Essex, and no one could say, she re¬ 
membered, unless it were Mr. Toots. 

With this information the melancholy 
Captain returned to Walter, and gave 
him to understand that Mr. Toots was 
the young gentleman whom he had en¬ 
countered on the door-step, aud that he 
was a friend of his, and that he was a 
young gentleman of property, and that 
he hopelessly adored Miss Dombey. 
The Captain also related how the in¬ 
telligence of Walter’s supposed'fate had 
first made him acquainted with Mr. 
Toots, and how there was solemn 
treaty and compact between them, that 
Mr. Toots should be mute upon the 
subject of his love. 

The question then was, whether Flo¬ 
rence could trust Mr. Toots ; and 
Florence saying, with a smile, “Oh, ! 
yes, with her whole heart! ” it became 
important to find out where Mr. Toots 
lived. This Florence didn’t know, and 
the Captain had forgotten ; and the 
Captain was telling Walter, in the little 
parlour, that Mr. Toots was sure to he 
there soon, when in came Mr. Toots 
himself. 

“Captain Gills,”*said Mr. Toots, 
rushing into the patlbur without any 
ceremony, “I ’m in a sfate of mind 
bordering on distraction ! ” 

Mr. Toots had discharged those words, 
as from a mortar,' before he observed 
Walter, whom he recognised with what 
may be described as a chuckle of misery. 

“ You ’ll excuse m*e,*Sir,” said Mr. 
Toots, holding his forehead, “ but I ’ru 
at present in that state that my brain 
is going, if not gone, and anything ap¬ 
proaching to politeness in an individual 
so situated would be a hollow mockery. 
Captain Gills, I beg to request the 
favour of a private interview.” 

“Why, Brother,” returned the Cap¬ 
tain, taking him by the htuul, iyou 
are the man as we was on the look-out 
for.” 

“Oh, Captain Gills,” said Toots, 

“what a look-out that be, of 

which I am the object! fp|#en’t dared 
to shave, I ’m in that fljjj/ji state. I 
haven’t haft'tmy clothe* Crushed. My 
hair is matted togethw I told the 


Chicken that if he offered to clean my 
boots, I’d stretch him a Corpse before 
me!” 

All these indications of a disordered 
mind wero verified in Mr. Tooitt’s ap¬ 
pearance?,' which Was wild and savage. * 

“See here, Brother,” said the Cap¬ 
tain. “ This here *s old Sol Gills’s nevy 
Wal’r. Him as was supposed to have 
perished at sea.” 

Mr. Toots took his hand from his 
forehead, and stared at Walter. 

“Good gracioufe me'!” stammered 
Mr. Toots. “What a complication of 
misery! How-de-do? I—I—-I’m afraid 
you must have got very wet. Captain 
’Gills, will you allow mo a word in the 
shop?” 

He took the Captain by the coat, and 
going out with him whispered : 

“That then, Captain Gills, is the 
party you spoke of, when yon said that 
he and Miss Dombey were made for one 
another?” 

“ Why, aye, my lad,” replied the 
disconsolate Captfaiu; “I was of that, 
mind once.” 

“And at this time !” exclaimed Mr. 
Toots, with his hand to his forehead 
again. “ t Of all others !—a jjated rival! 
At least, he an’t a hated rival,” said 
Mr. Toots, stopping short, on second 
thoughts, and taking away his hand; 
“ what should I hate him for? No. If 
my affection has been truly disinterested, 
Captain Gills, let me proye itonow ! ” 

Mr. Toots shot back abruptly into 
the parlour, and said, wringing Walter 
• by the hand: 

“ How-de-do ? I hope you didn’t take 
any cojd. I—I shall be very glad if 
you ’ll give me the pleasure of your ac¬ 
quaintance. I wish you many happy 
returns of the day. Upon my word and 
honour,” said Mr. Toots, warming as 
he became better acquainted with Wal¬ 
ter’s face and figure, “I’m very glad 
to see you ! ” 

“Thank you, heartily,” said Walter. 
“ I couklnVdesire a more genuine and 
genial welcome.” 

“Couldn’t you, though?” said Mr. 
Toots, still shaking his hand. “It’s 
very kind of you. I’m r much obliged 
to you. How-dp-do? I hope you left 
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everybody quite well over the—that* is, 
upon the—I mean wherever you came 
from last, you know.” 

All these good wishes, and better in- 
tentioijs, Walter responded to manfully. 

“Captain Gills, ' said Mr. Ducts, “I 
should wish to be strictly honourable; 
but I trust I may be allowed now, to 
allude to a certain subject that-” 

“Aye, aye, my lad,” returned the 
Captain. “ Freely,, freely.” , 

“Then, Captain Gills,” said Mr. 
To£ts,-“and Lieutlnant Walters, are 
you aware that the most dreadful cir¬ 
cumstances have been happening at Mr. 
Dombey’a house, and .that MissDombey 
herself has left her father, who, in m>» 
opinion,” said Mr. Toots, with great 
excitement, t “ is a Brute, that it would 
be a flattery to call a—a marble monu¬ 
ment, or a bird of prey,—and that she 
is not to be found, and has gone no one 
knows where ? ” 

* “May I ask how you heard this?” 
inquired Walter. 

“ Lieutenant Waiters,” said Mr. 
Toots, who had arrived at that appella¬ 
tion by a process peculiar to himself; 
probably by jumbling up his Christian ! 
name with the seafaring profession, and ! 
supposingsome relationship between him j 
and the Captain, which would extend, 
as a matter of course, to their titles ; 
“ Lieutenant •Walters, I can have no 
objection to make a straightforward 
veply. The fact is, that feeling ex¬ 
tremely interested in everything that 
relates to Miss Dombey—not for any' 
selfish reason, Lieutenant Walters, foj 
I am well aware that the most agreeable 
thing I could do for all parties would 
be to put an end to ray existence, which 
can only be regarded as an inconvenience 
—I have been in the habit of bestowing 
a trifle now and then upon a footman ; 
a most respectable young man, of the t 
name of Towlinson, who lias lived ‘in i 
the family some time ; and Towlinson j 
infohned me, yesterday evening, that! 
this was the state of things. Since 
which. Captain Gills—and Lieutenant 
Wand's—1 have been perfectly frantic, 
and have been lying down on the sofa 
all night, the Ruin you behold.” 

“Mr. Tools,” said Walter, “I am 


happy to be able to relieve your mind. 
Tray calm yourself. Miss Dombey is 
safe and well.” 

“Sir!” eped Mr. Toots, starting 
from his chair and shaking hands with 
him anew, “the relief is so excessive, 
and unspeakable, that if you were to 
tell me now that Miss Dombey was 
married even, I could smile. Yes, 
Captain Gills,” said Mr. Toots appeal¬ 
ing to him, “ upon my soul aud body, 
X really think, whatever I might do to 
myself jmmgdiately afterwards, that i 
could smile, I am qp relieved.” 

“It will be a greater relief and de¬ 
light still, to suchgi generous mind as 
yours,” said Walter, not at all slow in 
returning his greeting, “to find that 
you can render service to Miss Dombey. 
Captain Cuttle, will you have the kind¬ 
ness to take Mr. Toots up stairs?” 

The Captain beckoned to Mr. Toots, 
who followed him with a bewildered 
countenance, and, ascending to thd top 
of the houses was introduced, without a 
word of preparation from his conductor, 
into Florence’s new retreat. 

Poor Mr. Toots’s amazement and 
pleasure at sight of her were such, that 
they could find a vent in nothing but 
extravagance. H • ran up to her, seized 
her hand, kissed it, dropped it, 'seized 
it again, felt upon one knee, shed tears, 
chuckled, and was quite regardless of 
his danger of,being»pinned by Diogenes, 
who, inspired by the belief that there 
was. something hostile to his mistress 
in these demonstrations, worked round 
and round him, as if only undecided at 
what particular point to go in for the 
assault, but quite resolved to do him a 
fearful mischief, 

“Oh Di, you bad, forgetful dog! 
Dear Mr. Toots, I am so rejoiced to see 
you !’* 

‘ Thankee,” said Mr. Toots, “ I am 
‘pretty well, I’m much obliged to you, 
Miss Dombey. I hope all the family 
are the same.” 

f Mr. Toots said this without the least 
notiqn of what ho was til king ah>ut„ 
and sat down on a chair, staring at 
Florence with the liveliest contention of 
delight and despair going,on in his fade 
that any face could exhibit. 
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“ Captain Gills and Lieutenant Wal¬ 
ters have mentioned, Miss Dombey. ” 
gasped Mr. Toots, “that I can do you 
some service. If I couli^by any means 
wash out the remembrance of that day 
at Brighton, when I conducted myself 
—much more like a Parricide than a 
person of ihdependent property,” said 
Mr. Toots, with severe • self-accusation, 
“ I should sink into the silent tomb 
with a gleam of joy.’'' • 

“Pray Mr. Toots,” said Florence, 
“ do not wish me to forget anything in 
our acquaintance. u I never can, believe 
me. You have been far too kind and 
good to me, always” 

“ Miss Dombey,” returned Mr. Toots,. 
“your consideration for my feelings is a 
part of your angelic character. Thank 
you a thousand times. It’s of no con¬ 
sequence at all.” 

“ What we thought of asking you,” 
said Florence, “is, whether you re¬ 
member where Susan, whom you were 


tht> liberty of saying, that your misfor¬ 
tunes make me. perfectly wretched, and 
that you may trust me, neipt to Captain 
Gills himself. 1 am quite aware, Miss 
Dombey, of my own deficiencies— 
they’re, not of the least consequence, 
thank you—but I am entirely to be 
relied upon, I do assure you, Miss 
Dombey.” 

With that Mr. Toots came out of the 
roqpi, again accompanied by the Cap¬ 
tain, who, standing at a little distance, 
holding his hat (under Dis am and 
arranging his scattered locks witfi his 
hook, had been a not, unihterested 
witness of what passed. And when 
tne door closed behind them, the light 
of Mr. Toots’s life was darkly clouded 
again. 

“ Captain Gills,’’said that gentleman, 
stopping near the bottom of the stairs, 
and turning round, ‘ ‘ to tell you the 
truth, I am not in a frame of mind at 
the present moment, in which I could 


so kind as to accompany 4>o the coach- 
office when she left me, is to be found.” 

“ Why I do not certainly, Miss 
Dombey,” - said Mr. Toots, after a little 
consideration, “remember the exact 
name of the place that was on the 
coach; and I .do recalled that she said 
she was not going to stop there, but 
was going farther on. But Miss Dom¬ 
bey, if your object is te find iier, and 
to have her here, myself and the 
Chlokeu will produce her with every dis¬ 
patch that devotion on my part, and 
groat intelligence on the Chicken’s, con 

Mr. Toots was so manifestly delighted 
and revived by the prospect of being 
useful, and the disinterested sincerity 
of his devotion was so unquestionable, 
that it would have been cruel to refuse 
him. Florence, with an instinctive 
delicacy, forobore to urge the least 
obstacle, though she did not forbear to 
overpower him with thanks; and Mr. 
Toots proudly took the commission 
upon himself for immediate execution. 

“Miss Dombey,” said Mr. Tools, 
touching her proffered hand, with a 
pang of hopeless love visibly shooting 
through hit-.., and flashing out in his 
face, “ Good bye ! Allow me to take 


| see Lieutenant Walters with that en¬ 
tirely friendly feeling towards him that 
I should wish to harbour in my breast. 
We cannot always command our feel¬ 
ings, Captain Gills, and I should take 
it as a particular favour if you’d let me 
out at the private door.” 

“Brother,” returned the Captain, 
“you shall shape your own course. 
Wotever course you take, is plain and 
seamanlike, I’m wery sure.” 

“Captain Gills,” said SJr. Toots, 
“you ’re 'extremely kini. Your good 
opinion is a consolation to me. There 
is one thing,” said Mr. Toots, standing 
in the passage, behind the half-opened 
door, “that I hope you’ll bear in 
mind, Captain Gills, and that I should 
wish Lieutenant Walters to lw made 
acquainted with. I have quite come 
into my property now, you know, and 
—and I don’t know what to do with it. 
If I could be at all useful in a pecu¬ 
niary point of view, I should glide into 
the silent tomb with case and srnooth- 

Mr. Toots said no more, but slipped 
out quietly and shut the door upon 
himself, to cut the Captain off from any 
reply. 

Florence thought of tSiis good crea- 
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tore, long after he had left her, with 
mingled emotions of pain and pleasure. 
He was so honest and warm-hearted, 
that to seeyhim again and bo assured 
of hid truth to h< ■ in her distress, was 
a joy and comfort' beyond ill price; 
hut for that very reason, it was bo 
affecting to think that she caused him 
a moment’^ unhappiness, or ruffled, by 
a breath, the harmless current of his 
life, that her eyes filled with tears* and 
her bosom overflowed with pity. Cap¬ 
tain Cuttle, in his dillerent way, thought 
mueh of Mr. Toots too; and so did 
Walter; and when the evening came, 
and they were all sitting together, in 
Florence’s new room, Walter praisefl 
him in a most impassioned manner, and 
told Florence what he had said on leav¬ 
ing the house, with every graceful set- 
ting-off in the way of comment and 
appreciation that his own honesty and 
sympathy could surround it with. 

Mr. Toots did not return upon the 
next day, or the bext, or for several 
days ; and in the nSeanwhile Florence, 
without any new alarm, lived like a 
quiet bird in a cage, at the top of the 
old Instrument-maker’s house. But 
Floreuce drooped and hung her head 
more and more plainly, as the days 
went on ; and the expression that had 
been seen in the face of the dead child, 
was often tdrncd to the sky from her 
h'igh window, as if it sought his angel 
out, on ■‘he Ijright shore of which he had 
spoken : lying on his little bed. 

Florence had been weak and delicate 
of late, and the agitation she had un¬ 
dergone was not without its influences 
qn her health. But it was no bodily 
illness that affected her now. She was 
distressed in mind ; and the cause of 
her distress was Walter. 

Interested in her, anxious for her, 
proud and glad to Berve her, and show- j 
ing all this with the enthusiasm 'and j 
ardour of his character, Florence saw 
that he avoided .her. All the long day 
through, he seldom .approached her J 
room. If she asked for him, he came, 
again for the moment as earnest and as 
bright as she remembered him when 
she was a^ lost child in the staring ( 
streets ; but be scum became constrained 


—ber quick affection was too watchful 
not to know it—and uneasy, and soon 
left her. Unsought, he never came, all 
day, between the morning and the 
night. When the evening closed in, 
he was always there, and that was 
her happiest time, for then she half 
believed that the old Walter of her 
childhood was not changed. But, eveu 
then, some trivial word, look, or cir¬ 
cumstance vtould show her that there 
was an indefinable division between 
thorn wAich,could not bo passed. 

And she could, not but see that 
these revealings of a great alteration in 
Walter manifested.themselves in despite 
of his utmost efforts to hide them. In 
his consideration for her, she thought, 
and in the earnestness of his desire to 
spare her any wound from his kind 
hand, he resorted to innumerable little 
artifices and disguises. So much tho 
more did Floreuce feel the greatness of 
the alteration in him; so much the 
oftener did she weep at this estrange¬ 
ment of her brothei-. 

The good Captain—her untiring, 
tender, ever zealous friend—saw it, too, 
Florence thought, and it pained him. 
He was less cheerful and hopeful than 
ho had been at 'first, and would steal 
looks at he*r and Walter, by turns, when 
they were “all three together of an eve¬ 
ning, with quite a sad face. 

Florence .resolved, at last, to speak 
to Walter. She believed she knew now 
wlmt the cause of his estrangement 
was, and she thought it would be a 
relief tp her full heart, and would set 
him more at ease, if Bhe told him sho 
had found it out, and quite submitted 
to it, and did not reproach him. 

It was on a certain Sunday afternoon, 
that Florence took this resolution. The 
faithful Captain, in an amazing shirt- 
collar, was sitting by her, reading with 
his spectacles on, and she asked him 
where Walter was. 

“I think he’s down below, my lady 
Jass,” returned the Captain. 

‘I should like to speak to him,” said 
Florence, rising hurriedly as if to go 
down stairs. 

“I’ll rouse him uy here, Beauty, 1 ’ 
said the Captain, “in a trice.” 
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Thereupon the Captain, with much 
alacrity, shouldered his book—for he 
made it a point of duty to read none 
hut very large books oq a Sunday, as 
having a more staid appearance : and 
had bargained, years ago, for a pro¬ 
digious volume at a book-stall, five 
lines of which utterly confounded him 
at any time, insomuch that he had 
not yet ascertained of what subject it 
treated—and withdrew. Walter soon 
appeared. 

“ Captain Cuttle tells me, Miss 
Dombey, ”—he eagerly began on coming 
in—but stopped when he saw her face. 

“You are not so well to-day. You 
look distressed. You have been weep¬ 
ing.” 

lie spoke ao kindly, and with such 
a fervent tremor in his voice, that the 
tears gushed into her eyes at the sound 
of his words. 

“ Walter,” said Florence, gently, 
“I am not quite well, aud X have 
been weeping. I want to sjieak to yon.” 

He sat down opposite to her, looking 
at her beautiful and innocent face; 
and his own turned pale, and his lips 
trembled. 

“ You said, upon the night when I 
knew that you worn. caved—and oh ! 
dear Walter what I felt that night, and 
what I hoped ! ”— *• 

He put his trembling hand upon the 
table between them,, and sat looking at 
her. 

—“that I was changed. I ■ was 
surprised to hear yon < say so, but I 
understand, now, that I am. Don't 
lie angry with roe, Walter. I was 
too muoh overjoyed to think of it, 
then.” 

She seemed a child to him again. It 
was the ingenuous, confiding, loving 
child he saw and heard. Not the dear 
woman, at whose feet he would have 
laid the riches of the earth. 

“ You remember the last time I saw 
you, Walter, before you went away ?” 

He put his hand into his breast, aqd 
took out a little purse. 

“I have always worn it round my 
neck ! If I had gpne down in the deep, 

' it> would bavg been with me at the j 
bottom of the sea.” 


<“ And you will wear it still, Walter, 
for my old sake ? ” 

11 Ontil I die 1 ” 

. She laid her hand on liis, as fearlessly 
and simply, as if not a day lia/1 inter¬ 
vened since she gave him the little token 
of remembrance. 

“I am glad of that. I shall he 
alwuys glad to think so, Walter. Do 
you recollect that a thought of this 
change seemed to come into our minds 
at the same time that evening, when we 
were talking togertkr ? ” * . 

“ No ! ” he answered, in a wondering 
tone. 

“Yes, Walter. I had been the means 
of injuring your hopes and prospects 
even then. I feared to think so, then, 
but I know it now. If you were able, 
then, in your generosity, to hide from 
me that you knew it too, you cannot 
do so now, although ydu try as gene¬ 
rously as before. You do. I thank you 
for it, Walter, deeply, truly; but you 
cannot succeed. You have suffered too 
much iu your own hardships, anil in 
those of your dearest relation, quite to 
overlook the innocent cause of all the 
peril and affliction that has befallen 
you. You cannot quite forget me in 
that character, aud we can be brother 
nnd sistef no longer. But, dear Walter, 
do not think that I complain of yon in 
this. I might have known it-ought 
to have known it—hut forgot it in my 
joy. All I hope is that you *3ay think 
of me less' irksomely when this feeling 
is no more a secret one ; aud all I ask 
js, Walter, in the name of the poor 
child who was your sister once, that 
you will not struggle with yourself, and 
paiu yourself, for my sake, now that I 
know all ! ” 

Walter had looked upon her while 
she said this, with a face so full of 
wonder and amazement, that it had 
robro for nothing else. Now he caught 
up the hand that touched bis, so en- 
treatingly, and held it between' his 
own. 

“Oh, Miss Dombey,” lie said, “is 
it possible that while I have been suf¬ 
fering so much, in striving with my 
sense of what is due to you, and must 
be rendered to you, I have made you 
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suffer what your words disclose to*me. 
Never, never, before Heaven, have I 
thought of you but as the single, 
bright^ purtf, blessed recollection of my 
boy hoed and my youth. Never have 1 
from the first, and nevfcr shall I to the 
last, regard your part in my life, but as 
something sacred, never to be lightly 
thought of, never to be esteemed enough, 
never, until death, to be forgotten. 
Again to see you look, and lieaff you 
speak,^ as you did on that night when 
we* parted, is happiness to me that 
thert* are no words to utter; and to 
be loved and trusted as your brother, 
is the next- great gtft I could receive 
and prize !'” 

“Walter,” said Florence, looking at 
him earnestly, but witli a changing 
face, “what is that which is due to me, 
and must be rendered to me, at the 
sacrifice of all this ? ” 

“Respect,” said Walter, in a low 
tonfc. “Reverence.” # 

The colour dawned in her face, and 
she timidly and thoughtfully withdrew' 
her hand ; still looking at him with 
unabated earnestness. 

“I have not a brothers right,” 
said Walter. “I have not a brother’s 
claim. I left a child. I find a 
woman.” 

The colour overspread her face. She 
made a gesture as if of entreaty that he 
would say no more,, and her face 
dropped Jpo* her hands. 

They were both silent for a time ; 
she weeping. 

“ I owe it to a heart so trusting? 
pure, and good,” said Walter, “ even to 
tear myself from it, though 1 rend my 
own. How dare I say it is my sis¬ 
ter’s ! ” 

She wms weeping still. 

“ If you had been happy ; surrounded 
as you should be by loving and ad¬ 
miring friends, and by all that makes 
the station you were born to enviable,” 
said Walter ; “atid if you had called me 
brother, then, in your affectionate re¬ 
membrance of the past, 1 could have 
answered to the name from my distant 
place, with no inward assurance that I 
wronged you* spotless truth by doing 
so. Rut, lure—and now !”— 


“Oh thank you, thank you, Walter ! 
Forgive my having wronged you so 
much. I had no oue to advise me. I 
am quite aliAie.” 

“Florence!” said Walter, passion - 
atoly, “I am hurried on to say, what 
I thought, but a few moments ago, 
nothing could have forced from my lips. 
If I had been prosperous ; if I had any 
means or hope <*f being one day able to 
restore you to a station noar your own ; 
I would have told you that there was 
one naftie you might bestow upon me 
—a right above all others, to protect 
and cherish you—that I was worthy of 
in nothing but the love and honour 
that I bore you, and in my whole heart 
being yours. I would have told you 
that it was the only claifh that you 
could give me to defend and guard you, 
winch I dare accept and dare assert; 
but that if I had that right, I would 
regard it as a trust so precious and s<* 
priceless, that the undivided truth and 
fervour of my life would poorly acknow¬ 
ledge its worth.” 

Tiie head was still bent-down, the 
tears still falling, and the bosom swell¬ 
ing with its sobs. 

“Dear Florcjnje! pearest Florence! 
whom I cabled so in uly thoughts be¬ 
fore I conld*consider how presumptuous 
and wild it was. One last time let me 
call you by your own dear name, aud 
touch this gfftitle hand in token of your 
sisterly forgetfulness of what I have 
said!” 

She raised her head, and spoke to 
him with such a solemn sweetness in 
her eyes ; with such a calm, bright, 
placid smile shining on him through 
her tears ; with such a low, soft tremble, 
in her frame and voice ; that the inner¬ 
most chords of his heart were touched, 
aud his sight was dim as he listened. 

• “No Walter, I cannot forget it. J 
would not forget it, for the world. Aro 
you—arc you very poor ? ” 

“I am but a wanderer,” said Walter, 
“making voyages to live across the sea. 
That;is my calling now.” 

“Are you soon going away again, 
Walter?” 

“ Very soon.” 

She sat looking at him for a moment; 
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then timidly put her trembling hand in 
his. 

“If you will take me for your wife, 
Walter, I will love you dearly. If you 
will let mo go with you, Walter, I will 
go to the world’s end without fear. I 
can give up nothing for you—I have 
nothing to resign, and no one to forsake ; 
but all my love and life shall be devoted 
to you, and with my iast breath I will 
breathe your name to God if I have 
Bense and memory left.” 

He caught her to his heart, ''and laid 
her cheek against his own, and now, no | 
more repulsed, no more forlorn, sho 
wept indeed, upon' the breast of her 
dear J^ver. 

Blessed Sunday Bells, ringing so 
tranquilly *in their entranced and happy 
earfl ! Blessed Sunday peace and quiet, 
harmonising with the calmness in tlieir 
souls, and making holy air around 
them ! Blessed twilight stealing on, and 
uhading her so soothingly and gravely, 
as she falls asleep, like a hushed child, 
upon the bosom she lias clung to! 

Oh load of love and trustfulness that 
lies so iightJy there! Aye, look down 
on the closed eyes, Walter, with a 
proudly tender gjize ; for in ail the wide 
wide world they seek*but thee now— 
only thee! J 

The Captain remained in the little 
parlour until it was quite dark. He 
took the chair on which Walter had 
been sitting, and looked up at the sky¬ 
light, until the day, by little and little, 
faded away, and the stars peeped down. 
He lighted a candle, lighted a pipe, 
smoked it out, and wondered what on 
earth was going on up stairs, and why 
they didn’t call him to tea. 

Florence came to his sido while he 
was in the height of liis wonderment. 

“Aye! lady lass!” cried the Cap¬ 
tain. “ Why, you and Wal’r have had 
a long spell o’ talk, my beauty.” 


Florence put her little hand round 
one of the great buttons of his coat, and 
said, looking down into his' face: 

“ Dear Captain, I want to tell you 
something, if you please.” 

The Captaiil raised his head pretty 
smartly, ,to hear what it was. Catch¬ 
ing by this means a more distinct view 
of Florence, hb pushed back his chair, 
and himself with it as far as they could 
go.“ 

“What! Heart’s Delight!” cried 
the Captain, suddenly fclated. “Is it 
that?” , .» 

“Yes!” said Florence, eagerly. 

«. “Wal’r! Husband! That ?” roared 
the Captain, tossing up his glazed hat 
into the skylight. 

“ Yes!” cried Florence, laughing and 
crying together. 

The Captain immediately hugged her ; 
and then, picking up the glazed hat and 
putting it on, drew her arm through his, 
and conducted Bor up stairs again ; where 
he felt that the great joke of bis life was 
now to be made.*' 

“What, Wal’r my lad!” said the 
Captain, looking in at the door, with 
his face like an amiable warming-pan. 
“So there, ain’t no other character, 
ain’t there ? ” 

He hac’ like to have suffocated himself 
with this pleasantry, which he repeated 
at least forty times during tea ; polish¬ 
ing his radiant face with the sleeve of 
his coat, and dabbing hiy hcwd all over 
with his pocket-handkerchief, in the 
intervals. But he was not without a 
graver source of enjoyment to fall back 
upon, when so disposed, for he -was 
repeatedly heard to say in an under 
tone, as he looked with ineffable delight 
at Walter and Florence : 

“ Kd’ard Cuttle, my lad, you never 
shaped a better course in your life, than 
when you made that there little property 
over, jintly!” 
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CHAPTER LI. 

MR/ DOMBEY AND THE WORLD, 


What is. the proud man doing, while 
the days go by ? Does he ever think of 
his daughter, or w* rider where jftte is 
gone ? Does lie suppose she has come 
li«me,‘ and is leading her old life in the 
wc&ty house ? No one can answer for 
him. ITe has never uttered her name, 
since, His household dread him *too 
much to approach a subject on which 
he is resolutely dumb ; and tbe only 
person who dare question him, he 
silences immediately. 

“My dear Paul!” murmurs his 
sister, sidling into the room, on the 
day of Florence’s departure, “your 
wife ! that upstart woman ! Is it pos¬ 
sible that what I hear confusedly, is 
true, and that this* is her return for 
your unparalleled devotion to her ; 
extending, I am sure, even to the 
sacrifice of your own relations, to her 
caprices and haughtiness ?, My poor 
brother ! ” 

With this speech feeling 1 / reminis¬ 
cent of her not having been asked to 
dinner on, the day of the first party, 
Mrs. Chick makes great use of her 
pocket Lmdjverchief, and falls on Mr. 
Domhey’s neck. But Mr. Dombey 
frigidly lifts her off, and hands her to 
a chair. • 

“I thank you, Louisa,” lie says, 
“for this mark of your affection; but 
desire that our conversation may refer 
to any other subject. When I bewail 
my fate, Louisa, or express myself as 
being in want of consolation, you can 
offer it, if you will have the goodnesg.” 

“My clear Paul,” rejoins his sister, 
witlj her handkerchief to her face, and 
shaking her head; “I know your great 
spirit, and will say no fnore upon a 
theme so painful and revolting; ” on 
the heads of which two adjectives, 
Mrs. Chick visits scathing indignation ; 
“but pray l<gt me ask you—though I 
dread to hear something that will 


shock and distress me—that unfortu¬ 
nate child Florence— ” 

“Louisa !” says her brother, sternly, 
“ silence. Not another word of this !” 

Mrs? Chick can only shake her head, 
and use her handkerchief, and moai 
over degenerate Dorn beys, wlm are in 
Dombeys. But Whether Florence ha? 
been inculpated in tbe flight Edith, 
or has followed her, or has done toe 
much, or too little, or anything, 01 
nothing, she has not the least idea. 

He goes on, without deviation, keep¬ 
ing his thoughts and feelings close■withir 
his own breast, and imparting thorn U 
no one. He makes no search for his 
daughter. He may think that she is 
with his sister, or that she is unde? 
his own roof. He may thiqk of hei 
constantly, or lie may never think 
about her. Jt is all one for any sigi; 
he makes. # f , 

But this is sure; he does not think 
that he ha# lost her. He has no sus¬ 
picion of the truth. He has lived toe 
long shut up in bi^ towering supremacy, 
seeing her, \ patient gentle creature, 
in the path below it, to have any feai 
of fbat. Shaken as he is by his dis¬ 
grace, he is no{ yet humbled to the 
level earth. The root is broad and 
deep, and in the course of years its 
fibres have spread out and gathered 
nourishment from everything around it. 
The tree is struck, but not down. 

Though he hide the world within 
him from the world without—which he 
believes has but one purpose for the 
time, and that, to watch him eagerly 
wherever he goes—he cannot hide those 
rebel traces of it, which escape in hol- 
h/w eyes and cheeks, a haggard fore¬ 
head, and a moody, brooding air.* 
Impenetrable as before, lie is still an 
altered man ; and, prdud as ever, lip js 
humbled, or those marks' would not be 
there. 
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The world. What the world thinks 
of him, how it looks at him, what it 
sees in him, and wbat it says—this is 
the haunting demon of hiifmiud. It is 
everywhere where he is; and, worse 
than that, it is everywhere where he is 
not. It comes out with him among 
his servants, and yet he leaves it whis¬ 
pering behind ; he sees it pointing 
after him in the street; it is waiting 
for him in his counting-house : it leers 
over the shoulders of rich men among 
the merchants; it goes b&ckorting and 
babbling among the crowd ; it always 
anticipates him, in every place ; and is 
always busiest, he knows, when he has 
gone a way. When he is shut up in his 
room at night, it is in his house, outside 
it, audible in footsteps on the pave¬ 
ment, visible in print upon the table, 
steaming to and fro on railroads and in 
ships: restless and busy everywhere, 
with nothing else but him. 

It is not a phantom of his imagina¬ 
tion. It is as active in other people’s 
minds as in his. Witness Cousin 
Feenix,,who comes from Baden-Baden, 
purposely to talk to him. Witness 
Major Bagstock, who accompanies 
Cousin Feenix on th^t friendly mission. 

Mr. Dombey receives tfyern with his 
usual dignity, and stands erect, in his 
old attitude, before the tire. He feels 
that the world is looking at him out of 
their eyes. That it is ih the stare of 
the pictures. That Mr. Pitt, upon the 
book-case, represents it. That there 
are eyes in its own map, hanging on 
the wall. 

“An unusually cold spring,” says 
Mr. Dombey—to deceive the world. 

“Damme, Sir,” says the Major, in 
the warmth of friendship, “Joseph 
Bagstock is a bad hand at a counterfeit. 
If you want to hold your friends off, 
Dombey, and to give them the cold 
shoulder, J. B. is not the man for your 
purpose. Joe is rough and tough, Sir; 
blunt, Sir, blun*, is Joe. His Royal 
Highness the late Duke of York did 
me the honour to say, deservedly or 
undeservedly — never mind that—* If 
there is ft man in the service on whom 
I can depend for coming to the point, 
that man is Joe- Joe Bagstock.’ ” 


j Mr. Dombey intimates his acquies- 

“Now, Dombey,” says‘the Major, 

| “ I am a man of the world. Our friend 
Feenix—if I may presume to- 

‘ Honoured, I am sure,” says Cousin 
Feenix. 

-is,” proceeds the Major, with a 
wag of his head, “also a, man of the 
world. Dombey, you are a man of the 
worid. Now, when three men of the 
world meet together, and are friends— 
as I believe”—ags(n appealing to Cousin 
Feenix. 

“I am sure,” says Cousin Feenix, 
“most friendly.”-’ 

“—and are friends,” resumes the 
Major, “Old Joe’s opinion is (J may 
be wrong), that the opinion of the world 
on any particular subject, is very easily 
got at.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” says Cousin Feenix. 
“In point of fact, it’s quite a self- 
evident sort of thing. I am extremely 
anxious, Major, that my friend Dombey 
should hear me express my very great 
astonishment and regret, that my lovely 
and accomplished relative, who was 
possessed of every qualification to make 
a man happy, should have so far for¬ 
gotten what was due to—in point of 
fact, to the world—as to commit herself 
in such a very extraordinary manner. 

I have been in a devilish state of 
depression ever since ; and said indeed 
to Long Sax by last nigh*—*r.an of six 
foot ten, with whom my friend Dombey 
is probably acquainted—that it had 
•upset me in a confounded way, and 
made, me bilious. It induces a man to 
reflect, itliis kind of fatal catastrophe,” 
says Cousin Feenix, “ that events do oc¬ 
cur in quite a Providential manner ; for 
if my Aunt had been living at the time, 

I think the effect upon a devilish lively 
woman like herself, would have been 
prostration, and that she would have 
fallen, in point of fact, a victim.” 

“ Now, Dotnbey !—” says the Major, 
resuming llis discourse with great 
energy. 

* I beg your pardon,” interposes 
Cousin Feenix. “Allow me another 
word. My friend Dombey will permit 
me lo say, that if auy circumstance 
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could have added to the most infernal 
state of pain in which f find myself on 
this occasion, it would be the natural 
amazement of the world at my lovely 
and accyinplifehed relative (as I must still 
beg leave to call her)‘being supposed to 
have so committed herself with a person 
—man with white teeth, in point of 
fact—of very inferior station to her 
husband. Bdt while i must, rather per¬ 
emptorily, request piv friend Donibey 
not to criminate my lovely and aceoiu- 
plif^cd* relative* unt\ her criminality 
is perfectly established, I beg to assure 
my friend Dombey that the family I 
represent, and which b* now almost 
extinct (devilish sad reflection for a 4 * 
man), will interpose no obstacle in his 
way, and will be lmppy to assent to 
any honourable course of proceeding, 
with a view to the future, that ho may 
point out. I trust my friend Dombey 
will give mo credit for the intentions 
by which 1 am animated in this very 
meJanclnfly affair, ami—a—in point of 
fact, 1 am not aware that I need 
trouble my friend Dombey with any 
further observations.” 

Mr. Dombey bows, without raising 
his eyes, and is silent. 

“Now Dombey,’* says life Major, 
“our friend Feeriix having, .with an 
amount of eloquence that old doe B. 
has never heaM surpassed—no, by the 
Lord, Sir ! never !”—says the Major, 
very blue indeed, and grasping his 
cane in the middle—“stated the case 
as regards the lady, I shall presume 
upon our friendship, Dombey, to offer, 
a word on another aspect of it. Sir,” 
say the Major, with the horse’s cough, 
“the world in these things has opinions, 
which must be satisfied.” 

“ I know it,” rejoins Mr. Dombey. 

“Of course you know it, Dombey,” 
says the Major. “Damme, Sir, I 
know you know it. A man of yoiir 
calibre is not likely to be ignorant 
of it.*’ 

“ I hope not,” replies Mr. Dombey. 

“Dombey!” says the Major, “you 
will guess the rest. I speak out—pre¬ 
maturely, perhaps—because the Bag- 
stock brefcd have always spoken out. 
Little, Sir, ha^e they ever got by doing 


it; but it’s in the Bagjlock blood. A 
shot is to be taken at ttiis man. You 
have ,T. B. at your elbow. He claims 
the name p f friend. Hod bless 
you ! ” 

“Major,” returns Mr. Dombey, “I 
am obliged. I shall put myself in 
your hands when the time comes. The 
time not being come, I have forborne 
to speak to you.” 

“Where iff the fellow, Dombey?” in¬ 
quires the Major, after gasping and 
looking at hip, for a minute. 

“ I don’t know.”, 

“Any intelligence of him?” asks 
the Major. 

‘ ‘ Y es. ” — ^ 

“ Dombey, I am rejoiced to bear it,” 
says the Major. “ I congratulate you.” 

“ You will excuse—even you, Ma¬ 
jor,” replies Mr. Dombey, “ my enter¬ 
ing into any further detail at present. 
The intelligence is of a singular kipd, 
and singularly obtained. It may turn 
out to be valueless ; it may turn out to 
be true ; I cannot say at present. My 
explanation must stop here.”. 

Although this is but a dry’reply to 
the Major’s purple enthusiasm, the 
Major receives it graciously, and is 
delighted to thnlU thftfc »tbe world has 
such a fair prospect of soon receiving 
its due. Cousin Feenix is then pre¬ 
sented with his meed of acknowledgment 
by the husband of* his lovely and ac¬ 
complished relative, and Cousin Feenix 
and Major Bagstock retire, leaving that 
husband to tho world again, and to 
ponder ajj leisure on their representa¬ 
tion of its state of mind concerning his 
affairs, and on its just and reasonable 
expectations. 

But who sits in the housekeeper’^ 
room, shedding tears, and talking to 
Mrs. Pipcliiu in a low tone, with up¬ 
lifted hands ? It is a lady with her 
face concealed in a very close black 
bonnet, which appears not to belong 
to her. It is Miss Tox, who has bor¬ 
rowed this disguise from her servant, 
and cpmes from Princess’s Place, thus* 
secretly, to revive her old acquaintance 
with Mrs. Pipchin, i.\ order to get 
certain information of the state of Mr! 
Dcfmbey. 
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“ How does ik bear it, my dear crea¬ 
ture ? ” asks Miss Tox. 

“Well,” says Mrs. Pipchin, in her 
snappish way, “ he’s pretty much as 
usual.” 

“Externally,” suggests Miss Tox. 
“But what he feels within ! " 

Mrs. Pipchin’s hard grej- eye looks 
doubtful as she answers, in three dis¬ 
tinct jerks, “Ah ! Perhaps. X sup¬ 
pose so. ” 

“ To tell you my mind, Lucretia,” 
says Mrs. Pipchin ; Bhe still calls Miss 
Tox Lucretia, on account of having 
made her first experiments in the child- 
quelling-line of business on that lady, 
when a.-v unfortunate and weazen little 
girl of tender years ; “to tell you my 
mind, Lucretia, I think it’s a good 
riddance. I don’t want any of your 
brazen faces here, myself!” 

“ Brazen indeed ! Well may you say 
hrazen, Mrs. Pipchin ! ” returns Miss 
Tox. “To leave him! Such a noble 
figure of a man ! ” And here Miss Tox 
is overcome. 

“I don’t know about noble, I’m 
sure,” observes Mrs. Pipchin, irascibly 
rubbing her nose. “ But I know this 
—that when people meet with trials, 
they must hear ’em. r Hoity, toity ! I 
have had enough to bear myself, in my 
time! What a fuss there is ! She’s 
gone, and well got rid ofi Nobody 
wants her back, I should think ' ” 

This hint of the Peruvian Mines, 
causes Mias Tox to rise to go away; 
when Mrs. Pipchin rings the bell for 
Towlinson to show her out. Mr. Tow- 
linson, not having seen Miss Tox for 
ages, grins, and hopes she’s well ; 
observing that he didn’t know her at 
first, in that bonnet. 

“ Pretty well, Towlinson, I thank 
you,” says Miss Tox. “I beg you’ll 
have the goodness, when yon happen 
to see me here, not to mention it. My 
visits arc merely to Mrs. Pipchin.” 

“ Very good, Miss,” says Towlinson. 

“ Shocking circumstances occur, Tow¬ 
linson,’’ says Miss Tox. 

Very much so indeed, Miss,” 
n>ioinR Towiinsou 

‘ ^1 hope, Tdwlinson,” says Miss Tox, 
who, in her instruction of the Toodie 


family, has acquired an admonitorial 
tone, and a habit of improving passing 
occasions, “that what has, happened 
hero, will be a warning to you, Tow- 
liuson.” 

“ Thank you, Miss, I’m sure,” says 
Towlinson. 

lie appears to be falling into a con¬ 
sideration of the manner in which this 
warning ought to operate in his par¬ 
ticular case, when, the vinegary Mrs. 
Pipchin, suddenly stirring him up with 
a “What are you^'aoing.! Whydoq.’t 
you show the lady to the door ! ” he 
ushers Miss Tox forth. As site passes 
Mr. Dombey’s room, she shrinks into 
the inmost depths of the black bonnet, 
and walks on tiptoe; and there is not 
another atom in the world which haunts 
him so, that feels such sorrow and soli¬ 
citude about him, as Miss Tox takes 
out under the black bonnet into the 
street, and tries to carry home shadowed 
from the newly-lighted lamps. 

But Miss Tox is not a parif of Mr. 
Dombey’s world. Ehe comes back every 
evening at dusk ; adding clogs and an 
umbrella to the bonnet on wet nights ; 
and bears the grins of Towlinson, and 
the huffs and rebuffs of Mrs. Pipchin, 
and all to* ask how he does, and how 
ho bears Jiis misfortune : but she has 
nothing to do with Mr. Dombey’s 
world. Exacting and ’-harassing as 
ever, it goes on without her ; and she, 
a by no means bright or jsarticular 
star, moves in her little orbit in the 
comer of another system, and knows 
it quite well, and comes, and cries, and 
goes away, and is satisfied. Verily 
Miss Toy is easier of satisfaction than 
the world that troubles Mr. Dombey 
so much ! 

At the Countiug House, the clerks 
discuss the great disaster in all its 
lights and shades, hut chiefly wonder 
who will get Mr. Carker’s place. They 
are generally of opinion that it will he 
shorn of some of its emoluments, and 
made uncomftrtablo by newly devised 
checks and restrictions ; and those who 
are beyond all hope of it, are quite 
sure they would rather not have it, and 
don’t at all envy the person for whom 
it may prove to be reserved. Nothing 
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like the prevailing sensation has existed 
in the Counting House.since Mr. Dom- 
bey’s little j son died; but all such 
excitements there take a social, not to 
say je^ial turn, and ‘lead to the culti 
vation *of good fellowship. ^ recon¬ 
ciliation is established on this propitious 
occasion between the acknowledged wit 
of the Counting House ajid an aspiring 
rival, with whom he has been at deadly 
feud for months ; and a little diguei 
being proposed, in commemoration of 
their happily reptoroiamity, takes place 
at a % neighbouring urvern ; the wit in 
the chair; the rival acting as Vice- 
President. The orations following the 
removal of the cloth are opened by tfioj 
Chair, who says, Gentlemen, he can’t dis¬ 
guise from himself that this is not atime 
for private dissensions. Recent occur¬ 
rences to which he need not more par¬ 
ticularly allude, but which have not 
been altogether without notice in some 
Sunday Papers, and in a daily paper 
which he need not name (here every 
other member of the company names it 
in an audible murmur), have caused 
him to reflect; and he feels that for 
him and Robinson to have any per¬ 
sonal diifcrences at such a moment, 
would be for ever to deny that good 
feeling in the general cause, for which 
he has reason to think and hope that 
the gentlemen in Dorn bey’s Hous6 have 
always been distinguished. Robinson 
replies to this like a man and a brother; 
and one gefitlSman who has been in the 
office three years, under continual no¬ 
tice to quit on account of lapses in his 
arithmetic, appears in a perfectly new* 
light, suddenly buvstiug out with a 
thrilling speech, in which he says, May 
their respected chief never again know 
the desolation which has fallen on his 
hearth ! and says a great variety of 
things, beginning with “ May lie never 
again,” which are received with thun¬ 
ders of applause. In short, a most 
delightful evening is passed, only inter¬ 
rupted by a difference between two 
juniors, who, quarrelling about the 
probable amount of Mr. darker 1 s late 
receipts, per annum, defy each other 
with decanters, and are taken out i 


greatly excited. Sod| water is iu 
general request at the jbffiee next day, 
and most of the party deem the bill an 
imposition. 

As to Per A, the messenger, he is in 
a fair way of being ruined for life. He 
finds himself again, constantly in bars 
of public houses, being treated and 
lying dreadfully. It appears that lie 
met everybody concerned in the late 
transaction, .everywhere, and said to 
them, “Sir,” or “Madam,” as the 
case wafy “ why do you look so pale ? ” 
at which cadi shuddered from head to 
foot, and said, “OJM’ereh !” and ran 
away. Either the consciousness of these 
enormities, or the reaction consequent 
on liquor, reduces Mr. Perelf“*fco an 
extremo state of low spirits at that 
hour of the evening wiien ho usually 
seeks consolation in the society of Mrs. 
Perch at Ball’s Pond ; and Mrs. Perch 
frets a good deal, for she fearS his con¬ 
fidence in woman is shaken now, and 
that he half expects on coming homo at 
night to find her gone off with' some 
Viscount. 

Mr. Dombey’a servants are* becoming, 
lit the same time, quite dissipated, and 
unfit for other sorvice. They have hot 
suppers every nigtjfct, avd “talk it over” 
with smokipg drinks upon the board. 
Mr. Towlinjxm is always maudlin after 
half-past ten,, and frequently begs to 
know whether be # didn’t say that no 
good would c, v ei come of living in a 
cornprhoure ? They whisper about Miss 
Florence, and jvynder where she is; 
but agree that if Mr. Dombey don’t 
know, Mta. Dombey does. This brings 
them to the latter, of whom Cook says, 
She had a stately way though, hadn’t 
she ? But sbo was too high ! They all 
agree that she was too high, and Mr. 
Towlinson’s old flame the housemaid 
(who is very virtuous), entreats that 
you will never talk to her any more 
about people who holds their heads up, 
as if the ground wasn’t good enough 
for ’em. 

*Everything that is said and done # 
about it, except by Mr. Dombey, is done* 
in chorus. Mr. Dombpy and the world 
are alone together. 
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CHAPTER LI1. 

SECBKT IlfTEI.LKlETs’CE^ 


Good Mrs. Brown and her daughter 
Alice, kept silent company together, in 
their own dwelling. It was early in 
the evening, and Late "in *the spring. 
But a few days had elapsed since 
Mr. Dombey had told Major Bjigstoek 
of his singular intelligence*, singularly 
obtained, which might turn out to be 
valueless, and might; turn out to be 
true ; and the world was not satisfied 
yet. 

The mother and daughter sat for a 
long time without interchanging a word : 
almost without motion. The old wo¬ 
man’s face was shrewdly anxious and 
expectant; that of her daughter was 
expectant too, but in a less sharp 
degree, and sometimes it darkened, as 
if with gathering disappointment and 
incredulity*. The old woman; without 
heeding the’pe changes in its expression, 
though her eyes were often turned to¬ 
wards it, sat mumbling and munching, 
and listening confidently. 

Their abode, though poor, and mise¬ 
rable, was not so utterly Wretched as 
in the days when ouly good Mrs. Brown 
inhabited it. Some, few f attempts at 
cleanliness and order were manifest, 
though made in a reckless, gipsy way, 
that might have connected them, at a 
glance, with the younger woman. The 
shades of evening thickened and deep¬ 
ened as the two kept silence, until the 
blackened walls were nearly lost in the 
prevailing gloom. 

Then Alice broke the silence which 
had lasted so long, and said : 

“You may give him up, mother. 
He’ll not come here.” 

“ Death give him up !” returned the 
old woman, impatiently. “He will 
come here.” 

c “We shall see,” said Alice. 

“We shall see him," returned her 
mother. 

'^And doomsday,” said the daughter. 

4 ‘ You think I m in iny second ehilc^; | 


hood, I know ! croaked the old woman. 
“That’s the respect and duty that I 
get from my own gal, butd’m wiser 
than you take me for. He’ll come. 
T’ other day when 1 touched his coat in 
the street, he looked round as if I was 
a toad. But Lord; to see him when I 
said their names, and asked him if 
he \1 like to find out where they was! ” 
t. “Was it so angry?” asked her 
daughter, roused to interest ia a mo¬ 
ment. 

“Angry? ask if it was bloody. 
That’s more like the word. Angry ? 
Ha, ha! To call that only angry ! ” 
said the old woman, hobbling to the 
cupboard, and lighting a candle, which 
displayed the workings of her mouth to 
ugly advantage, ap she brought it to 
the table. “ I might as well call your 
face only angry, when you think or 
talk about ’em.” 

It was something different from that, 
truly, as she sat as still as a crouched 
tigress, with her kindling eyes. 

“Hark'” said the old woman, 
triumphantly. “ l hear a. step coming. 
It’s not the tread of any one that livgs 
about here, or comes this way often. 
We don’t v’alk like that.' should 
grow proud on such neighbours! Do 
you hear him ? ” 

“I believe you are right, mother,” 
replied Alice, in a low voice. “Peace! 
open the'door.” 

As she drew herself within her shawl, 
and gathered it about her, the old 
woman complied; and peering out, and 
beckoning, gave admission to Mr. Dom- 
bey, who stopped when he had set his 
foot within the door, and looked dis¬ 
trustfully around. t 

“It’s a p(>or place "for a great gen¬ 
tleman like your worship,” said the old 
woman, curtseying and chattering. “I 
told you so, but there’s no harm,in it.” 

“Who is that ? ” asked Mr. Dorn bey, 
looking at her companion. » 
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“That’s my hanSsome daughter,” 
said the old woman. “ Your worship 
won’t mind her. She knows all about 
it.’ 

A shadow .Toll upon his face not less 
expressive than if ho had groaned aloud, 
•‘Who does not know all abtfct it!” 
hut he looked at her steadily, and she, 
without any acknowledgment of his 
presence, looked at him." The shadow 
on his face was darker when ho turned 
his glance away fixjn her; and <&en 
then it.wandored again, furtively, 
as if lie were haunteufby her bold eyes, 
and remembrance they inspired. 

“Woman,* said Air. Dombey to the 
old witch who was chickling and lcer- 4 
mg close at his elbow, and who, when 
lie turned to address her, pointed 
stealthily at her daughter, and rubbed 
b er hands, and pointed again, ‘ ‘ Woman! 

1 believe that I am weak and forgetful 
of my station in coming here, but you 
know why I come, and what you offered 
when you stopped me in the street, the 
other day. What is jfc that you havo 
to tell me concerning wlmt 1 want to 
know; find how does it happen that I 
can find voluntary intelligence in a 
hovel like this,” with a disdainful 
glance about him, “ when* I have 
exerted my power and means to obtain 
it in vain ? I do net think,’ 'he said, 
after a moiner^’s pause, during which 
he jhad observed her, sternly, “that i 
you are so audacious $s to mean to 
trifle with die• or endeavour ,to impose 
upon me. But if you have that pur¬ 
pose, you had better stop on the 
threshold of your scheme. ATy humour 1 
is not a trifling one, and my acknow- ■ 
ledgmeut will be seven* ” i 

“Oh a proud, hard gentleman!” : 
chuckled the old woman, shaking her 
head, au«l rubbing her shrivelled hands, 
“oh hard, hard, hard! But your wor- : 
ship shall see with your own eyes and : 
hear with your own ears; not with 
oarg-v-and if your worship’s put upon 1 
their track, you ‘won’t mind paying ] 
something for it, will you,* honourable i 
deary ? ” 

“Mon/y,” returned Air. Dombey, ' 
apparently relieved, and re-assured by 1 
this enquiry, ••“will bring about un- i 


likely things, I know.* Tt may turn 
even means as unexpected and unpro¬ 
mising as these, to account. Yes. 
For any reliable information I receive, 
I will pay. *But X must have the in¬ 
formation first-, and judge for myself of 
its value.” 

“Do you know nothing more power¬ 
ful than money ? ” asked the younger 
woman, without rising, or altering inr 
attitude. . • 

“Not here, I should imagine,” said 
Air. Dombey. 

“You should know of something 
that is more poweriSl elsewhere: as 1 
judge,” she returned. “ Doyou know 
nothing of a womaifs anfer ?” 

“You have a saucy tongue,^ftulc,” 
said Mr. Dombey. 

“ Not usually,” she answered, with¬ 
out any show of emotion : “ I speak to 
you now, that you may understand us 
better, and rely more on us. A woman’s 
anger is pretty much the same bore,'as 
in your fine house. 1 am angry. 1 
have been so, many years. I hsfve as 
good cause for my anger as yoi\ have 
for yours, and its object Same 

man.” ’ 

lie started, in spite of himself, and 
looked at her wij^a.st<*nishmenl. 

“ Yes,” she said, wn.li a kind of 
laugh, “^ffe^as the distance may 
seem between us, it is so. How it is 
so, is no mutter; tl^it is my story, and 
1 keep my sfory to myself. I would 
brings you and him together, because I 
have a rage against him. Afy mother 
there, is avaricious and poor; and she 
would selhany tidings she could glean, 
or anything, or anybody, for money. It 
is fair enough perhaps, that you should 
pay her some, if she can help you to 
what you want to know'. But that is 
not my motive. I havo told you what 
mine is, and it would be as strong and 
all sufficient with me if you haggled and 
bargained with her for a sixpence. 1 
have done. Aly saucy tongue says no 
more, if you wait here till sunrise to-’ 
motrow.’i 

The old woman who had shown great 
uneasiness during this speech which 
had a tendency to depreciate her <yc •* 
peeked gains, pulled Air. Dombey softly 
F F 
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by the sleevel and whispered to him 
not to mind lieu He glanced at them, 
both, by turns, with a haggard look, 
and said, in a deeper v ( oice than was 
usual with him: 

“Go on—what do you know ?” 

“ Oh, not so fast, your worship ! we 
must wait for some one, 5 ’ answered the ; 
old woman. “ It’s to be got from some 
one else—wormed out—screwed and 
twisted from him.” * ! 

“What do you mean?” said Mr.! 
Dombey. 

“ Patience,” sje croaked, laying her 
hand, BAv a fiaw, upon his arm. 
“Patience. I’ll get at it. I know I 
can ! If he was to hold it back from* 
me,^ said good Mrs. Brown, crooking 
her ten fingers, “I’d tear it out of 
him !” 

Mr. Dombey followed her with his 
eyes as she hobbled to the door, and 
looked out again: and then his glance 
sought her daughter; but she remained 
impassive, silent, and regardless of him. 

“’Do you tel) me, woman,” he said, 
whei the bent figure of Mrs. Brown 
*c»me ‘baqk, shaking its head and chat¬ 
tering to itself, “that there is another 
person expected here ?” 

“ Yes !” hjM thtfoid woman, looking 
up into his face, and redoing. 

“ From whom you are'to extract, the 
intelligence that is to be useful to me?” 

“ Yes,” saidthv, old woman nodding 
again. 

“A stranger?” 

“Chut!” said the-old woman, with 
a shrill laugh, “Wlmt signifies! Well,, 
well ; no. No stranger to your worship. 
But he won’t see you. He’d be afraid 
of you, and wouldn’t talk. You’ll 
stand behind that door, and judge him 
for yourself. We don’t ask to be be¬ 
lieved on trust. What! Your worship 
doubts the room behind the door ? Oh 
the suspicion of you rich gentlefolks! 
Look at it, then.” 

Her sharp eye had detected an invo* 
luntary expression of this feeling op his 
part, which was not unreasonable under 
the circumstances. In satisfaction of 
it she now took the candle to the door 
' She spoke of. Mr. Dombey looked in ; 
assured himself that it was an enVotw 


cr?zy room; and signed to her to put 
the light back in’its place. 

“How long,” he asked, “before 
this person comes?” 

“Not long,” skeanswered. “Would 
your wprsbip sit down for a lew odd 
minutes ?” 

He made ho answer; but began 
pacing the room with an irresolute air, 
as if he were undecided whether to re¬ 
main or depart, and as if he had some 
quarrel with himself for being there at 
all. But soon h'a tread grew slower 
and heavier, and his face more sternly 
thoughtful; as the object with which 
he had come, fixed itself iu his mind, 

! and dilated there again. 

While ho thus walked up and down 
with his eyes on the ground, Mrs. 

I Brown, in the chair from which she 
had risen to receive him, sat listening 
' auew. The monotony of his step, or 
| the uncertainty of age, made her so 
j slow of hearing, that a footfall without 
• had sounded iu her daughter’s ears for 
J some moments, and she had looked up 
! hastily to warn her mother of its ap- 
j proacb, before the old woman was 
j roused by it. But then she started 
from her seat, and whispering “Here 
he is!” hurried her visitor to his pl^ce 
of observation, and put a bottle and 
' glass upon the table, with such alacrity 
j as to be ready to fling *"jer arms round 
the neck of Rob the Grinder on his- ap- 
pearance at the door. ^ 

“And here’s my bofiny boy,” cried 
Mrs. Brown, “at last! — oho, oho! 
You’re like my own son, Robby !” 

“Oh ! Misses Brown! ” remonstrated 
the Grinder. “ Don’t! Can’t you be 
■ fond of a cove without squeedging and 
j throttling of him! Take care of the 
I birdcage in my hand, will you ?” 

1 “Thinks of a birdcage, afore me!” 

! cried the old woman, apostrophizing the. 
Veiling. “Me that feels more than a 
! mother for him !” 

! “Well, I’m sure I’m very much 
obliged to you, Misses Brown,” said the 
unfortunate youth, greatly aggravated ; 
“ but you ’re so jealous of a cove. I’m 
very fond of you myself, and all that, 
of course ; but I don’t smother you, do 
I, Misses Brown?” 1 
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He looked and spoke as if lie w6uld I my Robin,” said the oj^ woman, filling 
have been far from objecting to do so, j the glass from the bottle and giving it 
however, oil a favourable occasion'. ! to him. 

“And to Jtalk abo f ut birdcages, too !” j “Thank # ee, Misses Drown,” re- 
whimjferecl the Gliinjer. “As if that turned the Grinder. “Here V your 
was a crime ! Why, look ’ee liere ! Do health. And long may you—ct cotter.” 
you know who this belongs tc ?” Which, to judge from the expression of 

“To Master, dearfe^’ said the old his face, did not include any very 
woman with, a grin., choice blessings. “And here’s her 

“Ah!” replied the Grinder, lifting health,” said tffe Grinder, glancing at 
a large cage tied up* in a wrapper, on Alice, who sat with her eyes fixed, as 
the table, and untying it with his teeth it seenifd to him, on the wall behind 
and* hands, “ft’s oJhr parrot, this is.” him, but iff reality on;* Mr. Dorn boy’s 
u 4ir. Corker’s parrot, Rob '/” face at the door, “aftil rfwwhyg her the 

“ Will you hold your tongue, Misses same and many of’em ! ” 

Brown ?”• returned tlfe goaded Grinder..) He drained the glass to these two 
“What do you go naming names for? sentiments, and set it down. * 

I’m blest,” said Rob, pulling his hair “Well, I say, Misses Brown!” he 
with both hands in the exasperation of proceeded. “To go on a little ra¬ 
ids feelings, “if she an’t enough to tional now. You’re a judge of birds, and 
make a cove run wild !” up to their ways, as I know to my cost.” 

“What! Do you snub me, thank- “Cost!” repeated Mrs. Brown, 

less boy!” cried the old woman, with j “Satisfaction, I mean,” returned 

ready vehemence. the Grinder. “How you do take up a 

“ Good gracious, Misses Brown, no ! ” cove, Misses Brown! You’ve/>ut it 
returned the Grinder, with tears in his all out of my head again.” \ 

eyes. “Was there ever such a !- “Judge of birds, 

Don’t I dote upon you, Misses Brown ?” the old woman. 

“Do you, sweet Rob? Do you “Ah!” said the Grindfer, “Well, 
truly, chickabiddy ? ” With that, Mrs. I’ve got ^lo taknuareparrot — 
Brown held him in her fond embrace certain things i^ing’fcold, and a certain 
once more; and did not release, him establishmeirciiroke up—and as I 
until he had ipade several violent and don’t want no % notice took at present, 
ineffectual struggles with his legs, and I wish you ’d attend to her for a week 
hair was standing yn end all over or so, and give her board and lodging, 
his head. % . will you 1 If I must come backwards 

“ Oh!” returned the Grinder, “ what and forwards,”, .mused the Grinder 
a thing it is to be perfectly pitched into j with a dejected face, “ I may as well 
with affection like this here. I wish 1 have sorndthing to come for.” 

she was-. How have you been, | “ Something to come for ? ” screamed 

Misses Brown ? ” | the old woman. 

“Ah! Not here since this night] “Besides you, I mean, Misses 
week!” said the old woman, content- ! Brown,” returned the craven Rob. 
plating him with a look of reproach. j “Not that I want any inducement but 
“ Good gracious, Misses Brown,” re- j yourself, Misses Brown, 1 ’m sure, 
turned the Grinder, “I said to-night’« • Don't begin again, for goodness sake.” 
a week, that I’d come to-night, didn’t j “ He don’t care for me ! lie don’t 
I ? And liere I am. How you do go i care for me, as I care for him ! ” cried * 
on ! I wish you ’df be a little rational, I Mrs. Brown, lifting upherskinny hands. 
Misses Brown. I’m hoarse with say- j “ But I ’ll take care of his bird.” 
ing things in my defence, and my very j “Take good care of it too, you know, 
face is stymy with being hugged.” He 1 Mrs. Brown,” said Rob, shaking his 
nibbed it hard with his sleeve, as if to head. “If you was so»much as to* 
remove the terser polish in question. j strike its feathers once the wrong way, 

“ Drink a little drop to comfort you, 11 tflieve it would be found out.” 

* ? v % 
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“Ah, ho slr,rp as that, Rob ?” said 
Mrs. Brown, quickly. 

‘ * Sharp, Misses Brown ! ” repeated 
Rob. “But this is not f to be talked 
about.” 

Checking himself abruptly, and not 
without a fearful glance across the room, 
Bob Hik’d the glass again, and having 
slow ly emptied it, shook his head, and 
began to draw his fingers across and 
across the wires of the parrot’s cage, 
by way of a diversion from the dan¬ 
gerous theme that had. just been 
broached. ^ 

The ofil woman eyed him slily, and 
hitching her eh air nearer his, and look- | 
ing ri, at the parrot, who came down ; 
from the gilded dome at her call, said : 

“Out of place now, ltobby ?” 

“Never you mind, Misses Brown,” 
returned the Grinder, shortly. 

“Board wages, perhaps, Rob?” said 
Mrs. Brown. 

“ Pretty Polly ! ” said the Grinder. 

T1V old woman darted a glance at 
him Jliat might have warned him to 
con^Jj^^is ears in danger, but it was 
uisiuni &o look in at the parrot now, 
and however expressive his imagination 
may have m hei\a#gry sc#wl, it was 
unseen by his W'dy eyes. 

“ 1 wonder Master' v to?n’t take you 
with him, Rob,” said the old woman, 
in a wheedling voicp, but with increased 
malignity of aspect. 

Rob was so absorbed in contempla¬ 
tion of the parrot, and in trolling his 
forefinger on the wires, that he made 
no answev. 11 

The old woman had her clutch within 
a hair’s breadth of his shock of bak as 
it stooped over the table ; but she re¬ 
strained her fingers, and said, in a 
voice that choked with its efforts to be 
coaxing: 

‘ * Ro bby, m y ch ild. ” 

“Well, Misses Brown,” returned the 
Grinder. 

“ 1 say I wonder Master didn’t take 
you with him, dear.” 

“Never you mind, Misses Brown,” 
returned the Grinder. 

, Mrs. Brtvwh instantly directed the 
clutch of her right hand at his hair, 
vud the clutch of her left hand ay his 


fchfoat, and held on to the object of her 
fond affection with such extraordinary 
fury, that his face began to blacken in 
a moment. 

“Misses Browh!” exclUiir,ell tlie 
Grinder* “ let go, 1L will you! What are 
you doing of! ../Help, young woman ! 
Misses Brow—Ijrow— !” 

The young tfbinau, however, equally 
unmoved by his direct appeal to her, 
and* by his inarticulate utterance, re¬ 
mained quite neutral, until, after 
struggling with assailant info a 
corner, llob disengaged himself and 
stood there panting and • fenced in by 
I bis own elbows, while the old woman, 
j panting too, and stamping with rage and 
eagerness, appeared to be collecting 
her energies for another swoop upon 
him. At this crisis Alice interposed 
her voice, lint not in the Grinder’s 
favour, by saying, 

“Well done, Mother. Tear him to 
pieces !” 

“What, young woman!” blubbered 
Rob ; “are yoirAgainst me too ? What 
have I been and done ? What am I to 
be tore to pieces for, I should like b> 

I know ? Why do you take and choke a 
! cove wlm has never done you any harm, 
neither of you '! Call yourselves fe¬ 
males, too ! ” said the frightened and 
afflicted Grinder, with his coat-cull'at 
his eye. “I’m surprised at you! 
Where ’s your feminine tenderness ? ” 

“You thankless dog ' ’’^a&pcd Mrs. 
Biwii. “ You impudent, insulting 
dog ! ” 

“ What have I been and done to go 
and give you offence, Misses Brown ? ” 
retorfed the tearful Rob. “You was 
very much attached to me a minute ago. 

“To cut me off with his short an¬ 
swers and his sulky words,” said the 
old woman. “Me ! Because I happen 
to be curious to have a little bit of 
gossijt about Master and the lady, to 
dare to play at fast and loose with me ! 
But I ’ll talk to you uo more, my lad. 
Now' go ! *' 

“I am sure, Misses Brown,” re¬ 
turned the abject Griuder, “I never 
insiniwated that I wished to go. Don’t 
talk like that, Misses Brown, if you 
please.” 
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“I won’t talk at all,” said Mrs. 
Brown, with an actiqn of her crooked 
fingers that made him shrink into half 
his natural compasS in the corner. 
“ Not, another word, with him shall pass 
my liffe. lie’s an) ungrateful hound. 

I cast him olf. Now'Vet liim go ! And 
I ’ll slip those after Inn that shall talk 
too much ; that wonjLbe shook away; 
that’ll hang to him like leeches, and 
slink alter him like foxes. A^liat ! 
He knows ’em. He knows his old 
games, and his,old nirays. If he’s for¬ 
gotten ’ ein, they’ll Tsoon remind him. 
Nov^ lei hinj go, and see how he’ll do 
Master’s business, and keep Master's 
secrets, with sued* company aluli^ 
following him up and down. Ha, ha, 
ha ! He ’ll find ’em a different sort 
from you and me, Ally; close as he is 
with you and me. Now let him go, 
now' let him go ! ” 

The old woman, to the unspeakable 
display of the Grinder, walked her 
twisted figure round and round, in a 
ring of some four fetjt in diameter, con¬ 
stantly repeating these words, and 
shaking her fist above her head, and j 
working her mouth about. 

“ Misses Brown,” pleaded Boh, coming 
a little out of his comer, i ‘ I ’in sure 
you wouldn’t injure a cove, on second 
thoughts, aud in cold bl A id, would 
you ? ,f » 

j “ Don’t talk to me,” said Mrs. Brown, 
’Still wrathfully pursuing her circle. 
“Now idPhAn go, now let him go ! ” 

‘ ‘ Misses Brown, ” urged the tormented 
Grinder, “ I didn't mean to—Oh, what 
a thing it is for a cove to get into such 
a line as this !—I was only careful of 
talking, Misses Brown, because I always 
am, on account of his being up to every¬ 
thing ; but I might have known it 
wouldn’t have gone any further. I ’in 
sure I’m quite agreeable,” with a 
wretched face, ‘ * for any little bit of gos- * 
sip, Misses Browm, Don’t go on like 
thid, if you please. Oh, couldn’t you 
have the goodness to pjit in a word 
for a miserable cove, bore ! ” said the 
Grinder, appealing in desperation to the 
daughter. 

“Come mother, you hear what he 
says,” she ‘interposed, in her stern 


voice, and with an impatient, action of 
her head ; “try him Jice more, and if 
you fall out with him'again, ruin him, 
if you like, and have done with him.” 

Mrs. Brol'n, moved as it seemed by 
this very tender exhortation, presently 
began to howl ; and softening by degrees, 
took the apologetic Grinder to her 
arms, who embraced her with a face of 
unutterable woe, and like a victim as 
he was, resumed his former scat, close 
by the side of his venerable friend ; 
whom Jlre suffered, not without much 
constrained sweetness of countenance, 
combating very eif-^jj^vphysiogiu'* 
mical revelations of an opposite cha 
meter, to draw his arm through hers, 
and keep it there. - - * 

“And how’s Master, deary dear '( " 
said Mrs. Brown, when, sitting in this 
amicable posture, they had pledged 
each other. 

“ Hush ! If you ’d be so good, Misses 
Brown, as to speak a little lower,” 
Bob implored. “Why, lie's pretty 
well, thank’ee, I suppose.” / 

“You ’re not out of place, lobby ? ” 
said Mrs. Brown in a wdimlfc.^ V>ne.^ 
“ Why, I ’m ii"t exactlyJmt <;1*pi?£ce, 
nor in,” faltered Itob. 'm still 

in pay, Misse.sJifovniJi^ 

“And qptMng Bob ?” 

“ Nothing particular to do just now, 
Misses Brow^i, hut to—keep ray eyes 
open,” said the iirinder, rolling them 
iri a forlorn way. 

“ Master abroad, Bob ? ” 

“Oh, for # goodness sake, Misses 
Brow n, couldn’t you gossip with a cove 
about itny thing else ! ” cried the 
Grinder, in a burst of despair. 

“The impetuous MrB. Brown rising 
directly, the tortured Grinder detained 
her, stammering “Ye-yes, Misses 
Brown, I believe he’s abroad. What’s 
ohe staring at ? ” he added, in allusion 
to the daughter, whose eyes were fixed 
upon the face that now again looked oat 
behind him. 

“Don’t mind her, lad,” said the old 
woman, holding him closer to prevent 
his'turning round. “It’s her way— 
her way. Tell me, Bpb. Did you ever 
see the lady, deary '{ ” » » » ^ 

“Oh, Misses Brown, what lady?” 
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cried the Grinder in a tone of piteous 
supplication. u 

4 4 What lady ? ■' she retorted. 4 4 The 
lady ; Mrs. Doinboy.” 

“Yes, 1 believe I see *her once,” 
replied Kob. 

44 The night she went away, Bobby, 
eh ?” said the old woman in his ear, 
and taking note of every, change in his 
face. “Aha ! I know it was that 
night.” 

“ Well, if you know it was that night, 
you know, Misses Brown,” replied 
ltob, “it’s no use putting pinchers 
into a cove to lg>him say so.” 

“ Whertr did they go that night, 
ltub ? Straight away ? How did they 
go ? Wk'jre did you see her? Did she 
laugh ? Did she cry ? Tell me all 
about it,” cried the old hag, holding 
him closer yet, patting the hand that 
was drawn through his arm against 
her other hand, and searching every 
lino in his face with her bleared eyes. 
“Come ! Begin! I want to be told 
all abofct it. What, Rob, boy ! You 
and meJUn keep a secret together, eh ? 
We ’vejj&j^'SO before now. Where did 
tTeJlfr nrst£( Rob ?” 

The wrctctftd Grinder made a gasp, 
and a pause. v <«, 

44 Are you dumb**” said the old 
woman, angrily. 

44 Lord, Misses Brown ? no ! You 
expect a cove to be a flash of lightning. 
I wish I was the electric fluency,” mut¬ 
tered the bewildered Grinder. “I’d 
have a shock at somebody, that would 
settle their business.” 

44 What do you say ?” asked the old 
woman, with a grin. 

“I’m wishing my love to you, 
Misses Brown,” returned the false Rob, 
seeking consolation in the glass. 4 4 Where 
did they go to first, was it ! niin and 
her do you mean ? ” 

44 Ah !” said the old woman, eagerly. 
“Them two.” 

44 Why, they didn’t go nowhere— 
not together, 1 mean,” answered Rob. 

The old woman looked at him, as 
though she had a strong impulse upon 
her to make another clutch at his 
heed and throat, hut was restrained 
by a certain dogged mystery in his face^ 


4 c That was the art of it, ” said the 
reluctant Grinder; “that’s the way 
nobody saw ’em go, or has been able 
to say how they did go. They went 
different ways, I , tell you, Misses 
Brown.” / 

“Ay, ay, ay ! /To meet at an ap¬ 
pointed place,” chtftkled the old woman, 
after a moment’sJ.Uent and keen scru¬ 
tiny of his face. „ 

44 Why, if they weren’t a going to 
meet somewhere, I suppose they might 
as well have stayed.wt home, mightn’t 
they, Misses Brow* 4 ?” returned the 
unwilling Grinder. 

44 Well, Rob ? Well ? ” said the old 
woman, drawing Ids arm yet tighter 
through her own, as if, in her eager¬ 
ness, she were afraid of his slipping 
away. 

44 What, haven’t we talked enough 
yet, Misses Brown ?” returned the. 
Grinder, who, between his sense of in¬ 
jury, Ills sense of liquor, and his sense 
of being on the rack, had become so 
lachrymose, that at almost every an¬ 
swer he scooped his coat-cuff into one, 
or other of his eyes, and uttered 
an unavailing whine of remonstrance. 
“Did she laugh that night, was it? 
Didn’t you ask if she laughed, Misses 
Brown ? ” 

“ Or cried ? ” added the old woman, 
nodding assent. ( 

“Neither,” said the Grinder. 44 She 
kept as steady when she and me— 
oh, I see you will have ■ offtf of me, 
Misses Brown ! But take your solemn 
oath now, that you’ll never tell any¬ 
body.” 

This Mrs. Brown very readily did : 
being naturally Jesuitical; and having 
no other intention in the matter than 
that her concealed visitor should hear 
for himself. 

44 She kept as steady, then, when 
she aud me went down to Southamp¬ 
ton,” said the Grinder, 44 as a image. 
In the morning she was just the same, 
Misses Brown. And ‘ when she went 
away in the packet before daylight, by 
herself—me pretending to be her ser¬ 
vant, and seeing her safe aboard—she 
was just the same. Now , are you con¬ 
tented, Mrs. Brown ? ” 
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“No, Rob. Not yet,” answered Mrs. 
Brown, decisively. 

“Ob, here’s a woman for you !” 
cried tho unfortunate Rob, in an out¬ 
burst, of feeble lamentation over his 
own helplessness. “What did you wish 
to know next, MissesWrowit ? " 

“ What became of ^Master•? Where 
did he go ? ” She inquired, still hold¬ 
ing him tight, and looking close into his 
face, with her sharp eyes. 

“ Upon my soul, I don’t know, 
Alisses, Brown,” angered Rob. “Upon 
m/*soul 1 don’t kuoVl what be did, nor 
wlie'll he yent, ftor anything about 
him. I only know what he said to me 
as a caution to hold my tongue, wlrtii^ 
we parted ; aud I tell you this, Mrs. 
Brown, as a friend, that sooner than 
ever repeat a word of what we’re say¬ 
ing .now, you had better take ami 
shoot yourself, or shut yourself up in 
this house, and set it a-fire, for there’s 
nothing he wouldn’t do, to bo revenged 
upon you. You don’t know him half 
as well as T do, Misses Brown. You ’re 
never safe from him, I tell you.” 

“Haven't I taken an oath,” re¬ 
torted the old woman, “and won’t I 
keep it ? ” 

“ Well, I’m sure I hope# you will, j 
Misses .Brown,” returned Rob, some- i 
what doubtfully, and not Without a | 
latent threckoning in his manner. ; 
“♦For your own sake, quite as much 
aw mine.” . 

He looked «at her as he gave her this 
friendly caution, and emphasized it; 
with a nodding of his head ; i<i;t find¬ 
ing it uncomfortable to encounter the 
yellow face with its grotesque action, 
and the ferret eyes with their keen old 
wintry gaze, so close to his own, he 
looked down uneasily and sat shuffling 
in his chair, as if he were trying to 
bring himself to a sullen declaration 


“flood gracious, AIi«<-;|nBrown, what’s 
the matl-r now J M nJUrned the exas¬ 
perated Grinder. " 

“Rob! where did tho lady and 
Master appoint to meet ? ” 

Rob shuffled more and more, and 
looked up and looked down, and bit his 
thumb, and dried it on his waistcoat, 
and finally said, eyeing his tormentor 
askant, “How should / know, Misses 
Brown ? ” . * 

The old woman held up her linger 
again, before, and replying, “Gome 
lad! It’s ho use leading me to that, 
and there leaving to know” 

—waited for his answer. 

Hob, after a discomfited pause, i :id- 
dcnly broke out with, “ lle^V cun 1 
pronounce the names of foreign places, 
Mrs. Brown ? Wlmt an unreasonable 
woman you are ! ” 

“But you have heard it said, Robby,” 
she retorted firmly, “and you know 
what it sounded like. Come!” 

“I never heard it said, Misses 
Brown,” returned the Grinder. / 
“Then,” retorted the old'woman 
quickly, “you have seen a/id 

yon can spell it.” f . 

Rob, with a petulant cxJft5mation be¬ 
tween laughiiigju»d <Vv,fg—for lie was 
penetrated ^ 'R hsonw: admiration of Mrs. 
Brown’s ctmniig, even through this 
persecution—o’fter some reluctant fum¬ 
bling in his waatcoat pocket, pro¬ 
duced from it a little piece of chalk. 
Th <4 old woman’s eyes sparkled when 
she saw' it lx;tjvec*n liis thumb aud 
finger, and hastily clearing a Rpace on 
the deaUtable, that he might write the 
word there, she once more made her 
signal with a shaking hand. 

“Now I tell you beforehand what it 
is, Misses Brown,” said Rob, “it’s no 
use asking me anything else. I won’t 
answer anything else; I can’t. How 


that he would answer no more ques-loug it was to be before they met, or 


tions. The old woman, still holding • whose plan it was that they was to go 
him * as before, took this opportunity away alone, I don’t know no more than 
of raising the forefinger of her right you do. 1 don’t know any more about 
hand, in the air, as a stealthy signal to it. If I was to tell you how I fouiuj 
the concealed obseiwer to give particular out * this word, you’d believe that. 


attention to what was about to follow, i Shall 1 tell you. Align*# Brown? 


“Rob,” she said, in her most coax- 1 
ing tone. 


“Yes, Rob.” « 

f “ Well then Afisscs Brown. 


The 
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wav—now you \on > t ask any more, you 1 “There !” said the Grinder, mointen- 

know '{" said Aob, turning his eyes, ling the palm of# his hand hastily, tc 

which were now fast getting drowsy and obliterate the word; and not content 
stupid, upon her. # I with smearing it out, rubbing and 

“Not another word,” said Mrs. 'planing all trace of it away wi|ft his 

Brown. i coat-sleeve, until tjfee very colour of the 

“Well then, the way was this. When chalk was gone from the table. ‘ ‘ Now, .1 
a certain person left the lady with me, j hope you’re cont&ted, Misses Brown »” 
lie put a piece of paper with a direction j The old woniatij in token of her being 
written on it in the lady’s hand, saying j so, released his arid and‘patted his 
it was in case she should forget. She j back*; and the Gripder, overcome with 
wasn’t afraid of forgetting, for she tore | mortification, cross-examination, and 
it up as soon as his back was ♦turned, j liquor, folded his tythis o* the table, hpd 
and when I put up the carriage steps, j his head upon them, and fell asleep 
i shook /lifr'v&S? of the pieces—she Not until he had been heavily asleep 

sprinkled the rest on/, of the window, I some time, and was snoring roundly, 
suppose, fur there was none there after- iii the old woman turn towards the 
wards, (Lough I looked for ’em. There door where Mr. Dombey stood con- 
was only one word on it, and that was j ccaled, and beckon him to come through 
Ibis, if you must and will know. But the room, and pass out. Even then, 
remember! You're upon your oath, she hovered over Rob, ready to blind 
Misses Brown !” him with her hands, or strike his head 

Mrs. Brown knew that, she said, down, if he should raise it while the 
Roh, having nothing more to say, began i secret step was crossing to the <V>or. 
to chalk, slowly and laboriously, on the j But though her glance took sharp cog- 
table. \ | nizance of the sleeper, it was sharp too 

“ */v ’’..the old woman read aloud, 'for the waking man; and when he 
formed the letter. j touched her hand with his, and in spite 

“ Wilh^u hold your tongue, Misses j of Jill Ills caution, made a chinking, 
Brown?” IrL exclaimed, covering it, golden sound, it was as bright and 
with his liandV^d tifrAing impatiently greedy as if raven’s, 
upon her, “ I won lop*, it readout, j The daughter’s dark gaze followed 
Be quiet, will you!” * | him to the door, and noted well how 

“Then write large, Rob,” she re- j pale he was, and how hisSiurried tread 
turned, repeating lfyr secret signal; ; indicated that the least delay was ifo 
“for my eyes are not good, even at j insupportable restraint u^ojjpbim, and 
print.” ■ how he waS burning to be active and 

Muttering to himself,' and returning away. As he closed the door behind 
to his work with an ill will, l$ob went ; him, she looked round at her mother, 
on with the word. As he bent his head j The old woman trotted to her; opened 
down, the person for whose information j her hapd to show what was within ; 
he so unconsciously laboured, moved ; and, tightly closing it again in her 
from the door behind him to within a 1 jealousy and avarice, whispered : 
short stride of his shoulder, and looked j “ What will he do, Ally ?” 
eagerly towards the creeping track of “ Mischief,” said the daughter, 
his hand upon the table. At the same ! “ Murder?” asked the old womau. 

time, Alice, from her opposite chair, j “He’s a madman, in his wounded 

watched it narrowly as it shaped the j pride, and may do that, for anything 
letters, and repeated each one on her | we can say, or he either.” 
lips as lie made it, without articulating i Her glanc^ was brighter than her 

jt aloud. At the end of every letter j mother’s, and the fire that shone in it 

her eyes and Mr/Dorn bey’s met, as if* was fiercer; but her face was colour- 
each of thorn so»£ht to be confirmed by j less, even to her lips, 
the'other; and thus they both spelt \ They said no more, bur. sat apart; 
D. t. ,1. 0. N. the mother communing with her money; 
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the daughter with her thoughts 9 the along its roof like a fljf and down again 
glance of each, shining in the gloom of head foremost, and sjjbok, and bit, and 
the feebly lighted room. Rob slept and rattled at every slender bar, as if it 
snored. TIhe disregarded parrot only knew its mgstcr’s danger, and was wild 
was'iji actfon. It ^twisted and pulled to force a passage out, and ily away to 
at the wires of its cage, with ii-s crooked warn him of it. 
beak, and crawled tip to the dome, and 


CHAPTER LIII. 

MO UK INTELLIGENCE. ' 

Thkiik were two«of the traitor’s own gave his delinquency a ino?e afflicting 
blood—his renounced brother and sister meaning to them. 

—on whom the weight of his guilt rested The sister may have somctfluos sadly 

almost more heavily, at this time, than thought that if she had remained with 
on the man whom he had so deeply in- him, the companion aud friend she hail 
jured. Frying and tormenting as the been once, he might have escaped the 
world was, it did Mr. Dombey the ser- crime into which lie had fallen. If sin- 
vice of nerving him to pursuit and re- ever thought so, it was still with* 
veiige. It roused his passion, stung his out regret for what she had ' done, 
pride, twisted the one idea of his life without the least doubt of her duty, 
into a new shape, and made some grati- without any pricing or enhanerig of her 
fication of his wrath, the object into self-devotion. But when this possibility 
which his whole intellectual existence presented itself to the erfjp*^ ^uul re¬ 
resolved itself. All the stubbornness pentant brother, as it sometimes did, 
and implacability of his nature, all its it smote upon his hear-ir'with such a 
liard impenetrable quality, toll its gloom keeu, reproach Ail fr-r.di as he could 
and moroseness, all its ^exaggerated hardly l**ajw No idea of retort upon 
sense of personal importance, all its his cruel* nrOther came into his mind, 
jealous disjlbsition to resent the least New accusation of himself, fresh inward 
‘flaw i.;i the ample recognition of his im- lamentingb # overyhia own unworthinesa, 
portaueq^bv others, *efc this way like and the ruin ni which it was at once 
many streams united iifto one, and his consolation and his self-reproach 
bore him on upon their tide. The most that he did .apt stand alone, were the 
impetuously passionate and violently sole kind of reflections to which the dia- 
irapulsive of mankind would have been covery*gave rise in him. 
a milder enemy to encounter than the It was on the very same day whose 
sullen Mr. Dombey wrought to this. A evening set upon the last chapter, and 
wild beast would have been easier when Mr. Dora bey's world was busiest 
turned or soothed than the grave with the elopement of his wife, that the 
gentleman without a wrinkle in his window of the room in which the 
starched cravat. I brother and sister sat at their early 

But the very intensity of his purpose breakfast, was darkened by the unex- 
becarne almost a substitute for action pectod shadow of a man coming to the 
in it. While he was yet uninformed of little porch : which man was Perch 
the traitor’s retreat, it^served to divert t the Messenger. 

his mind from his own calamity, ami “ I’ve stepped over from Ball’s Pond 
to entertqjjx it with another prospect, j at a early hour,” said Mr. Porch, cbn- 
The ‘brother and sister of his false fa- ;• fidentially looking iy at the room doorp 
vourite bad no such relief; everything land stopping on tk^mat to wifx**his 
in their history, past and present, J shoes all round, which had no mud 
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upon them, “agueable to my instruc¬ 
tions last night. iJThey was, to be sure 
and bring a notelto you, Mr. (barker, 
tafore you went out in the morning. 
I should have been here a* good hour 
and a half ago,” said Mr. Perch, 
meekly, “ hut for the state of health of 
Mrs. 1\, who I thought I should have 
lost in the night, 1 do assure you, live 
distinct times." 

“ Is your wife so ill ? ” visked Harriet. 

“Why, you see,” said Mr. Perch, 
first turning round to shut tbp door 
carefully, “she takes what*has hap¬ 
pened in our lWy.tfo so much to heart, 
Miss. Her nerves is so very delicate 
you see, and soon unstrung. Not but 
what the* strongest nerves had good 
need to be shook, I ’in sure. You feel 
it very much yourself, no doubts.” 

Harriet repressed a sigli, and glanced 
at her brother. 

“I’m sure I feel it myself, in my 
humble way,” Mr. Perch went, on to 
say, with a shake of his head, “in a 
manner I couldn’t have believed if I 
hadn’t been called upon to undergo. It 
has alny»sk-«he effect of drink upon me. 
I literally feels every morning as if I 
had been taking more than was good 
for me over-night.”. s»«. 

Mr. Perch’s appearance^eoip’oboratcd 
this recital of his symptoriU. There 
was an air of feverish lassitude about 
it, that seemed referable to drams ; 
and which, in fact, might no doubt 
have been traced to thos6 numerous 
discoveries of himself the bars of 
public-houses, being treated and ques¬ 
tioned, which he was in the daily habit 
of making. 

“Therefore I can judge,” said Mr. 
Perch, shaking his head again, and 
speaking in a silvery murmur, “of the 
feelings of such as is at all peculiarly 
sitiwated in this most, painful rewela- 
tion.” 

Here Mr. Perch waited to be con¬ 
fided in : and receiving no confidence, 
coughed behind his hand. This leading 
to nothing, he coughed behind his hat; 
amt that leading to nothing, he put his 
hat on the ground^and sought in his 
bmvr.tr pocket for ,he lefeteft 

“If I rightly recollect, there was no< 


answer,” said Mr. Perch, with an affa¬ 
ble smile ; “but perhaps you’ll be so 
good as cast your eye over it, Sir.” 

John Carker broke the seal, which 
was Mr. Dombey’s, and possessing^: im- 
sclf of the content^ which were' very 
brief, replied, “No. No answer is 
exacted.” 

“ Then I shall, wish yuu good morn¬ 
ing, Miss,” said Perch, taking a step 
toward the door, “and hoping, I’m 
sure, that you ’ll not' permit yourself to 
be more reduced ip mind than you can 
help, by the late gainful rewelation. 
The Papers,” said Mr. Perph, caking 
two steps back again, and compre¬ 
hensively addressing both the brother 
and sister in a whisper of increased 
mystery, “is more eager for news of it 
than you’d suppose possible. One of 
the Sunday ones, in a blue cloak and a 
white hat, that had previously offered 
for to bribe me—need I say with what 
success ?—was dodging about our coijjrt 
last night as late as twenty minutes 
after eight o’clock. If I see him myself, 
with his eye at the counting-house key¬ 
hole, which being patent is impervious. 
Another one,” said Mr. Perch, “with 
milintary frogs, is in the parlour of the 
King’s Arms all the blessed day. I 
happened, last week, to Jet a little ob¬ 
servation fail there, and next morning, 
which was Sunday, I see it worked up 
in print, in a most surprising manner. 

Mr. Perch resorted to his breast 
pocket, as if to produce the paragraph, 
but receiving no encouragement, pulled 
out his beaver gloves, picked up his 
hat, and took his leave ; and before it 
was higlj noon, Mr. Perch had related 
to several select audiences at the King’s 
Arms and elsewhere, bow Miss Carker, 
bursting into tears, had caught him by 
both hands, and said, “ Oh ! dear dear 
Perch, the sight of you is all the com- 
fdrfc I have left! ” and how Mr. John 
Carker had said, in an awful voice, 
“Perch, I disown him. Never kt 
me hear him mentioned as a brother 
iore! ” 

•“Dear John,” said Harriet, when 
they were left alone, and had remained 
silent for some few momenta. “ There 
are bad tidrngs in that letter.’’ 
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“ Yes. But nobbing unexpected,” 
lie replied. “I saw the writer •yes¬ 
terday.” * 

“The writer ?** • 

“Jtfr. bfowbey, He passed twice 
through the counting-house while I was 
there. I had been able to (B/oid him 
before, but of course could, not hope 
to do that long. I know how natural it 
was that In; should yvi^ard my presence 
as something offensive; I felt it must 
be so, myself.” ■ ® 

“He did not sa^so ?” 

* 4 ‘No ; he s*aid nfthing : but I saw 
thht» his glance rested on me for a 
moment., and I was prepared for what 
would happen—for what has happened. 

I am dismissedJ ” 

She looked as little shocked and as 
hopeful as she could, but it was dis¬ 
tressing nows, for many reasons. 

“ ‘I need not tell you,’ ” said John 
Corker, reading the letter, “ ‘why yonr 
name would henceforth have an un¬ 
natural sound, in however remote a 
connexion with mine, or why the daily 
sight of any one wno bears it, would 
be unendurable to me. I have to 
notify the cessation of all engagements 
between us, from this date, and to 
request that no renewal of, any com- ! 
munication with me, or my establish- | 
meat, be ever attempted by •„ ou. 1 —En¬ 
closed is an equivalent in money to a 
generously long notice, and this is my j 
discharge. Heaven knows, Harriet, it j 
is a lenient-;*ud considerate, one, when 
we remember all !” 

“ If it be lenient and considerate 
to punish you at all, John, for the 
misdeed of another,” she replied gently, 
“yes.” 

“We have been an ill-omened race, 
to him,” said John Carkcr. “ lie lias j 
reason to shrink from the sound of our j 
name, and to think that there is some- ' 
thing cursed and wicked in our blopd. i 
I should almost think it too, Harriet, j 
but/or you.” 

“ Brother, doil’t speak like this. If I 
you have any special reason, as you say j 
you have, and think you have—though i 
I say, No !—to love me, spare me the j 
hearing of such wild mad words ! ” 

He covered his face with both his 


( hands ; but soon permuted her, coming 
I near him. to take one in her own. 

“After so many yjars, this parting 
is a melancholy thing, I know,” said 
his sister, ♦‘and the cause of it is 
dreadful to us both. We have to live, 
too, and must look about us for the 
means. Well, well ! We can do so, 
undismayed. It is our pride, not our 
trouble, to strive, John, and to strive 
together.” # • 

A smile played on her lips, as she 
kissed his cheek, and entreated him to 
be of good sheer. 

“ Oh, dourest sister ! Tied, of your 
own noble will, to a ruined man ! whose 
reputation j*b blighted ; who has no 
friend himself, and has driven every 
friend of yours away ! ” 

“Jolm!” she laid her hand hastily 
upon his lips, “for my sake ! In re- 
j membrance of our long companionship!” 

He was silent. ‘‘Now' let me tell you, 
dear,” quietly sitting by his side* “I 
have, as you have, expected this ; and 
when I have been thinking of it, and 
fearing that it would happen, and pre- 
ring myself for it, as well’** I could, 
have resolved to tell you, if it should ' 
be so, that I have kept a secret from 
you, and that yojlarf a friend.” 

“WhutV ur friend 1 emame, Harriet?” 
he answcrcbrfftLh a sorrowful smile. 

“ Indeed I don’t know, but he once 
mado a very earnest protestation to 
me of his ffiencUmip and his wish to 
serve us : and to this day I believe 
him.” 

“ Harriet ! ** exclaimed her won¬ 
dering brother, “where does this friend 
live ? ” 

“Neither do I know that,” she re¬ 
turned. “But he knows us both, and 
our history—all our little history, John. 
That is the reason why, at his own 
suggestion, I have kept the secret of 
Ids coining here, from you, lest his 
acquaintance with it should distress 
you.” 

“ Here ! Has he been here, 
Harriet ?” 

Here, in this room. Once.” 

“ What kind of man ? ” 

“ Not young. ‘ Greyheaded,’ a# 

‘ and fast growing greyer. 1 But 
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generous, and ffank, and good, I am 
sure.” r 

“ And only seen once, Harriet ? ” 

“ In this room only oncp,” said his 
•sister, with the slightest and most 
transient glow upon her cheek ; “ hut 
when here, he entreated me to suffer 
him to see me once a week as he passed 
by, in token of our being well, and 
continuing to need nothing at his hands. 
For I told him, when he proffered us 
any service he could render — which 
was the object of his visit — that we 
needed nothing.” 

“ And once a week- 

“Once every week since then, and 
always on the same day, and at the 
same hour, he has gone past; always 
on foot; always going in the saino di- 
motion—towards London ; and never 
pausing longer than to bow to me, and 
wave his hand cheerfully, as a kind 
guardian might. He made that pro¬ 
mise when he proposed these curious 
interviews, and has kept it so faithfully 
and pleasantly, that if I ever felt any 
trifling uneasiness about them in the 
beginning (which I don’t think I did, 
John ; his manner was so plain and 
true) it very soon vanished, and left me 
quite glad when the bay was coining. 
Last. Monday —- the fijstt •since this 
terrible event—he did not go by; and 
I have wondered -whether his absence 
can have l>een in anv -wav connected 
with what has happened.” 

“ How '1 ” inquired her brother. - 
“I don’t know how-. I have only 
speculated on the coincidence ; I have 
not tried to account for it. I (eel sure 
he will return. When he does, dear 
John, let me tell him that I have at 
last spoken to you, and let mo bring 
you together. He will certainly help 
us to a new* livelihood. His entreaty 
was that he might do something to 
smooth my life and yours ; and I gave 
him my promise that if we ever wanted 
a friend, I would remember him. Then, 
his name was to he no secret.” 

, “Harriet,” said her brother, who 
had listened with dose attention, “de¬ 
scribe this gentleman to me. I surely 
T54$lft to know^one who kuows me so 
well.” 


H^s sister painted, as vividly as 
she could, the features, stature, and 
dress of her visitor ; but John Carker, 
either from having no knowledge ot 
the original, or . from some , fault 
in her t descriptiop, or from "some 
abstraction of his thoughts as he 
walked to and fro, pondering, could not 
recognise the portrait she presented to 
him. • « 

Hqwever, it was agreed between them 
that he should see* the original when 
he next appeared, o Thjs cone hided, 
the sister applied herself, with a l£ss 
anxious breast, to her domestic Occupa¬ 
tions ; and the grey-haired man, late 
Jufiior of Dombey’s, devoted the first 
day of his unwonted liberty to working 
in the garden. 

It was quite late at night, and the 
brother -was reading aloud while the 
sister plied her needle, when they were 
interrupted by a knocking at the door. 
In the atmosphere of vague anxjety 
and dread that lowored about them in 
connexion with their fugitive brother, 
this sound, unusual there, became 
almost alarming. The brother going 
to the door, the sister sat and listened 
timidly, Some one spoke to him, and 
ho replied, and seemed surprised ; and 
after a few words, the two approached 
together, 

“Harriet,” said her brother, light¬ 
ing in their late visitor, and speaking 
in a low' voice, “Air. Morfin—the gen¬ 
tleman so long in Dombey^ House w'itli 
James.” 

His sister started hack, as if a ghost 
had entered. In the doorway stood 
the unknown friend, with the dark 
hair sprinkled with grey, the ruddy 
fa<?e, the broad clear brow, and hazel 
eyes, whose secret she had kept so 
long ! 

“John !” she said, half breathless. 
*“ It is the gentleman I told you of, 
to-day! ” 

“The gentleman, Miss Harriet,” 
said the visitor, corning in—for lie 
had slopped a moment in the doorway, 
“is greatly relieved to hear you say 
that: he has been devising ways and 
means, all the way here, of explaining 
himself, and has been satisfied with 
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none. Mr. John, I am not q^ite a 
stranger here. You» w$re stricken wifch 
astonishment when you saw me at 
your doox* just now. I observe you 
are* yore astonis- ed at present. Well! 
That's reasonable*enough voider exist¬ 
ing Circumstances. If we were not 
such creatures of habit as we are, we 
shouldn’t have reason to be astonished 
half so often.” 

By this time, luj had greeted Harriet 
with that agreeable mingling of cor¬ 
diality and r*spet& which she recollected 
ao .well, and had sat down near her, 
pulled off diis gloves, and thrown them 
into hip hat upon the table. 

“There’s nothing astonishing/’ Jio 
said, “in my having conceived a 
desire to see your sister, Mr. John, or 
in my having gratified it in my own 
v^hv. As to the regularity of my visits 
since (which she may have mentioned 
to you), there is nothing extraordinary 
ii> that. They soon grow into a habit ; 
and we are creatures of habit—crea¬ 
tures of habit ! ” • 

Putting his hands into his pockets, 
and loaning back in his chair, he looked 
at the brother an<! ..ister as if it were 
interesting to him to see them together ; 
and weut on to say, with a kind of 
irritable thoughtfulness : , “It \s this 
same habit that confirms some of us, 
who are capable of better things, in 
'Lucifer's own pride and stubbornness 
—that ogpfirrns and* deepens others of 
us in villainy — more of us tn indifference 
-that hardens us from day to day, 
according to the temper of our cjpy, 
like images, and leaves us as suscep¬ 
tible as images to now impresdons and 
convictions. You shall judge of. its 
influence on me, John. For more years 
than I need name, I had my small, 
an exactly defined share, in the ma¬ 
nagement of Dombey’s house, and saw 
your brother (who has proved hibiself 
a scoundrel 1 Your sister will forgive 
my being obliged to mention it) extend¬ 
ing and extending his influence, until 
the business and its owner were his 
football; and saw you toiling at your 
obscure desk every day ; and was quite 
content to be as little troubled as I 
might be, ^>ut of my own strip of duty, 


and to let everything about me go on, 
day by day, unquestioned, like a great, 
machine—that was its habit and mine 
—and to t^ko it all for granted, and 
consider it all right. My Wednesday 
nights came regularly round, our quar¬ 
tette parties came regularly off', my 
violoncello was in good tune, and there 
was nothing wrong ib my world — or, il 
anything, not, much—or little or much, 
it was no affair of mine.” 

“I can answer for your being more 
respeafcod aud beloved during all that 
time thaf? any body in the House, Sir," 
said John Carkcr. 

“ Pooh ! Gpod-naturecf and easy 
enough, I dare say,” returned the other, 
“a habit 1 bad. It suited* the Man¬ 
ager : it suited the man ho managed 
it suited mo best of all. 1 did what 
was allotted to me to do, made no court 
to cither of them, and was glad to 
occupy a station in which none was 
required. So I should have gdne on 
till now, but that my room had a thin 
wall. You can tell your sister that it 
was divided from the Manager’s room 
by a wainscot partition.” 

“They were adjoining rooms ; hud 
been one, perhaps, originally; and 
were separated? as* Mr. M or tin says,” 
said her*brother, looking back to him 
for the r&umptiou of his explanation. 

“ I have, whistled, hummed tunes, 
gone accurately through the whole of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in 15, to let him 
know that 1 was within hearing,” said 
Mr. Morfin ; ,‘i but he never heeded me. 

I t hastened seldom enough that I wan 
within hearing of anything of a private 
nature, certainly. But when 1 was, 
and couldn’t otherwise avoid knowing 
something of it, I walked out. J 
walked out once, John, during a conver¬ 
sation between two brothers, to which, 
in the beginning, young Walter Gay 
was a party. But I overheard some of 
it before I left the room. You remem¬ 
ber it sufficiently, perhaps, to tell your 
sister what its nature was ? ” 

^“It referred, Harriet,” said ty»r 
brother, in a low voice, “to the past, 
and to our relativ-impositions in thJ 
House.” 

1 “Its matter was not new to me, but 
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was presented in a now aspect. It 
shook me in my^ habit—the habit of 
nine-tenths of the world—of believing 
that all was right about because 1 
was used to it,” said their visitor; 
“and induced me to recal the history 
of the two brothers, and to ponder on 
it. I think it was almost the first 
time in my life when I fell into this 
train of reflection—hojv will many 
things that are familiar, ‘and quite 
matters of course to us now, look, 
wheu we come to see them ,frofn that 
new and distant point of view which 
we must all take up, ono day or other ? 

J was something less good-natured, as 
the phrase goes, after that morning, less 
easy and complacent altogether.” • 

He sat for a minute or so, drumming 
with one hand on the table; and re¬ 
sumed in a hurry, as if he were anxious 
to get rid of his confession. 

“Before I knew what to do, or 
whether I could do an jibing, there 
was a second conversation between the 
same two brothers, in which their 
sister was mentioned. I had no scruples 
of conseieuce in suffering all the waifii 
and strays of that conversation to float 
to me as freely as they would. I con¬ 
sidered them mih’e by T right. After 
that, I came here to see the “sister for 
myself. The first time I stopped at 
the garden gate, I made a pretext of 
inquiring into the character of a poor 
neighbour ; but I wandered out of that 
tract, and I think Miss Harriet mis¬ 
trusted me. The second time I asked 
leave to come in ; came in ; and said 
what I wished to say. Your sister 
showed me reasons which I dared not, 
dispute, for receiving no assistance ■ 
from mo then ; but I established a 
means of communication between us, 
which remained unbroken until within 
these few days, when I was prevented, 
by important matters that have lately 
devolved upon me, from maintaining 
them.” 

“ How little I have suspected this,” 
so’d John Oarker, “when 1 have seen 
you every day. Sir ! If Harriet could 
have guessed you»-*naine— ” * 

Why, to tell you the truth, John,” 
interposed the visitor, “ I kept it to 


myself for two reasons. I don’t know 
that the first might have been binding 
alone ; but one has »o business to take 
credit for good intentions, and I made 
up my mind, at all events, not dis¬ 
close rnysdf until I* should be able to 
do you some real service or other. My 
second reason was, that I always hoped 
there might be' some lingering possi¬ 
bility of your brother’s relenting to¬ 
wards’ you both ; and in that case, I 
felt that where there was # the chance of 
a man of his suspigfeus, watchful* cha¬ 
racter, discovering that you had been 
secretly befriended by me, there was 
the u chance of a new and fatal cause of 
division. I resolved, to be sure, at the 
risk of turning his displeasure against 
myself—which would have been no 
matter—to watch my opportunity of 
serving you with the head of the Hou$e; 
but the distractions of death, court¬ 
ship, marriage, and domestic unhappi¬ 
ness, have left us no head but yCur 
brother for this long, long time. Ami 
it would have been a bettcr for us, ” said 
the visitor, dropping his voice, “to have 
been a lifeless trunk.” 

He seemed conscious that these latter 
words had escaped him against his 
will, and, stretching out a hand to the 
brother, and a hand to the sister, con¬ 
tinued : 

“All I could desire to sdy, and more, 
I have now said. All 1 mean goes be¬ 
yond words, as l hope you understand 
and believe. “ The time has come, John 
—though most unfortunately and un¬ 
happily come—when I may help you 
without interfering with that redeeming 
struggle,, which has lasted through so 
mapy years; since you were discharged 
from it to-day by no act of your own. 
It is late ; I need say no more to-night. 
You will guard the treasure you have 
^iere, without advice or reminder from 
me.* 

With these words he rose to go. 

“But go you first, John,” he said 
good-humoured’y, “ with a light* with¬ 
out saying what you want to say, what¬ 
ever that may be;” John Corker's 
heart was full, and he would have 
relieved it in speech, if he could; “and 
let me have a word with your sister. 
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We have talked alone before, and in this 
room too ; though it Jiooks more natural 
with you here.” 

Following him out with his eyes, he 
turned kindly to Harriet, and said in a 
lower voice, and v;itk an altered and 
gravor manner: 

“ You wish to ask me something of 
the man whose sister it is your misfor* 
tune to bo#” 

“ I dread to ask,” said Harriet, 

“You have looked so earnestly at 
me more th/m •nee/’ rejoined the 
visitor, “that I thilk 1 can divine your 
queStidn. 4 Has he taken money '{ Is 
it that ?” 

“Yel” 

“He has not.” 

“I thank Heaven !” said Harriet. 
“ For the sake of John.” 

“That he has abused his trust in 
many ways,” said Mr. Morfin ; “that 
he has oftener dealt and ejaculated to 
advantage for himself, than for the 
House he represented; that he has led 
the House on, to prodigious ventures, 
often resulting in enormous losses ; that 
he has always pampered the vanity and 
ambition of his employer, when it was 
his duty to have held them in check, 
and shown, as it was* in l.is power to* 
do, to what they tended here or there ; 
will not, perhaps, surprise' you now. 
Undertakings* have been entered on, to 
swell the reputation of the House for 
vast resources, and *to exhibit it in 
magnificentSoutrast to other merchants' 
houses, of which it requires a steady 
head to contemplate the possibly—a 
few disastrous changes of affairs mignt 
render them thy probably — ruinous 
consequences. In the midst of the 
many transactions of the House, in most 
parts of the world : a great labyrinth 
of which only he has held the clue : ho 
has had the opportunity, and he seems 
to have used it, of keeping the various’ 
results afloat, when ascertained, and 
substituting esti/nates and generalities 
for facts. But latterly—you follow me, 
Miss Harriet ? ” 

“Perfectly, perfectly,” she answered, 
with her frightened face fixed on his. 
“Pray tell me all the w r orst at once.” 

“Latterly, he appears to have de¬ 


voted the greatest paiits to making these 
results so plain and clear, that refer¬ 
ence to the private mooks enables one 
to grasp t^em, numerous and varying 
as they are, with extraordinary ease. 
As if lie had resolved to show his 
employer at one broad view what has 
been brought upon him by ministration 
to hia ruling passion ! That it has 
been his constant practice to minister 
to that passion, basely, and to flatter 
it corruptly, is indubitable. In that, 
his criminality, as it is connected 
with the 'affairs of the House, chiefly 
consists.” 

“One other word Before yon leave me, 
dear Sir,” said Harriet. “There is no 
danger in all this ? ” 

“ How danger 'l ” he relumed, with a 
little hesitation. 

“ To the credit of the House ?” 

“I cannot help answering you plainly, 
and trusting you completely,” said Mr. 
Morfin, after a moment’s survey of her 
face. 

“You may. Indeed yon may 1” 

“I am sure I may. Danger to the 
House’s credit ? No ; none.' Tim re may 
he difficulty, greater or less difficulty, 
but no danger, unless—unless, indeed 
—the head of 'the •House, unable to 
bring his^ind to the reduction of its 
enterprise!?, and 1 positively refusing to 
believe that it is, or can be, in any 
position but* the position in which he ha* 
always represented it to himself, should 
urge it beyond its strength. Then it 
would totter.” » 

“Bu^ there is no apprehension of 
that ? ” said Harriet. 

“There shall be no half-confidence,” 
he replied, shaking her hand, “between 
ns. Mr. Dombey is unapproachable by 
any one, and his state of mind is 
haughty, rash, unreasonable, and un¬ 
governable, now. But lie is disturbed 
and agitated now beyond all common 
bounds, and it may pass. You now 
know all, both worst and best. No 
jpore to-night, and good night!” 

With that he kissed her hand, and, 
passing out to the door where her bro¬ 
ther stood awaiting bis coming, put, 
him cheerfully aside wVn he esshySn 
tfi speak; told him that, as they would 
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bcc eacli other soon and often, he mitrht, had been stone .giants, rooted in the 
speak at another time, if lie would, ! solid 1 earth. 

but there was nci leisure for it then ; It was almost dark, and she was sifc- 
aml went away at a round pace, in ting near the window, with her head 
order that no word of gratitude might upon her hand, looking dtfwn, v;hen, 
follow him. j sensible of a sudden increase fci the 

The brother and sister sat conversing ' gloom of Hho apartment, she raised her 
by the fireside, until it was almost day; ! eyes, and uttered an involuntary cry. 
made sleepless by this glimpse of the j Close to the glass, a pale scared face 
new world that opened before them, 1 gazed in; vacantly,* for an instant, as 
and feeling like two people shipwrecked searching for an object; then the eyes 
long ago, upon a solitary coast, to whom j rested on herself, and lighted up. 
a fillip bad come at iast, when they j “Let me in! Lpt me in! I want 
were old in resignation, and liad lost; to speak to you ! ” r.nd tlfe hand rattled 
all thought of any other home.. But | on the glass. v 

another and different kind of dis- j She recognised iimnediateiythe woman 
quietude kept them taking too. The . with the long dark hair, to whom she 
darknesFr-out of which this light had find giveu warmth, food, and shelter, 
broken on them gathered around; and ! one wet night. Naturally afraid of .her, 
the shadow of their guilty brother was ! remembering her violent behaviour, 
in the house where his foot had never Harriet, retreating ji little from the 
trod. j window, stood undecided and alarmed. 

• Nor was it to be driven out, nor did j “ Let me in ! Let me speak to you ! 
it fade before the sun. Next morning I am thankful—quiet—humble—any- 
it was there; at noon; at night. Darkest j thing you like. But let me speak to 
and most distinct at night, as is now you.” ^ 

to be told. The vehement manner of the entreaty, 

John (stoker had gone out, in pursu- the earnest expression of the face, the 
ance of a letter of appointment from trembling of the two hands that were 
their friend, and Harriet was left in the raised imploringly, a certain dread and 
house alone. She ha 1 .been alone some . terror in the voiqo akin to her own con- 
hours. A dull," grave evening, and a j dition at the moment, prevailed with 
deepening twilight* were not favourable i Harriet. '.'She hastened to the dour and 
to the removal of the oppression *on her | opened it. 

spirits. The idea of this brother, long i “May I come in, or shall 1 speak 
unseen and unknown,^flitted about her j here V* said the woman, catching at her 
in frightful shapes. He was dead, | hand. e 

dying, calling to her, staring at her, “ What is it that you want '■ What 
frowning on her. The pictures in her j is it that you have to say?” 
mind were so obtrusive and exhet that, | *’ “Not much, but let me say it. out, 
as the twilight deepened, she dreaded ! or I Bhall never say it. I am tempted 
to raise her head and look at the dark ; now tc/ go away. There seem to be 
corners of the room, lest his wraith, the hands dragging me from the door. Let 
offspring of her excited imagination, ine come in, if you can trust me for this 
should be waiting there, to startle her. 1 once !” 

Once she had such a fancy of his being Her energy again prevailed, and they 
in the next room, hiding—though she - passed into the fire-light of the little 
knew quite well what a distempered j kitchen, where she had before sat, and 
fancy it was, and had no belief in it.— ! ate, and dried her clothes, 
that she forced herself Jo go there, for! “Sit there,” said Alice, kneeling 
her own conviction. But in vain. The j down beside'her, “and look at me. 
room resumed its sh idowy terrors,* the j You remember me ?” 
moment she left it; and she had no’ “Ido.” 

^pose power te'^ivost herself of these . “ You remember what I told you I 

Vague impressions of dread, than if thf-y : had been, and where 1, came from, 
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ragged and lame, with the fierce wind 
and weather beating on my head?” 1 

“Yes.” . 

“You know how I came back that 
night, | and threw your money in the 
dirt, and cursed you and yqjir race. 
Now, see me here, upon my knees. 
Am I less earnest now, thhu I was 
then ? ” 

“If what you abk,” said Harriet, 
gently, “ is forgiveness—” > 

“But it’s not!” returned the other, 
wi,th a proud, .fierdb look. “What I 
ask is to be believed* Now you shall 
judge if* I am worthy of belief, both as 
I was, and as I am.” 

Still upon her knees, and with h*o* 
eyes upon the fire, and the fire shining 
on her ruined beauty and her wild 
black hair, one long tress of which she 
pulled over her shoulder, and wound 
about her hand, and thoughtfully bit 
ami tore while speaking, she went on : 

“,When I was young and pretty, and 
this,” plucking contemptuously at the 
hair she held, “ wasionly handled deli¬ 
cately, and couldn’t be admired enough, 
iny mother, who had not been very 
mindful of me as a child, found out my 
merits, and was fond of me, and proud 
of me. She was covetous and poor, and 
thought to make a sort of property of 
me. No great lady ever thought that 
of a daughter yet, I’m sure, or acted 
as°il she did—it’s never done, we all 
know—and that show* that the only 
instances of^Tnothers bringiig up their 
daughters wrong, and evil coming of it, 
are among such miserable folks as us.” 

Looking at the fire, as if she were' 
forgetful, for the moment, of having 
any auditor, she continued in a dreamy 
way, as she wound the long tress of 
hair tight round and round her hand. 

“ What came of that, I needn’t say. 
Wretched marriages don’t come of such 
things, in our degree; only wretched¬ 
ness and ruin. Wretchedness and ruin 
cauid on me—came on me.” 

Raising her eyes swiftly* from their 
moody gaze upon the fire, to Harriet’s 
face, she said— 

“I a’m wasting time, and there is 
none to spare ; yet if I hadn’t thought of 
all, I shouldn’t be here now. Wrotehed- 
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ness and ruin came on*me, I say. I 
was made a short-lived toy, and flung 
aside more cruelly an A carelessly than 
even such thjngs are. By whose hand 
do you think ?” 

‘ ‘ Why do you ask me ? ” said Harriet. 

“Why do you tremble?” rejoined 
Alice, with an eager look. “His usage 
made a Devil of me. I sunk in wretch¬ 
edness and ruin, lower and lower yet. 

I was concerned !n a robbery—in every 
part of it but the gains—and was found 
out, and sent to be tried, without a 
friend, without a penny. Though I 
was but a girl, I would have gone to 
Death, sooner than, ask him fora word, 
if a word of his could have saved me. 

I would ! To any deatli tlfflt could 
have been invented. But my mother, 
covetous always, sent to him in my 
name, told the true story of my case, 
and humbly prayed and petitioned for a 
small last gift—for not so many pounds 
as I have fingers on this hand. Who 
was it do you think, who snapped hia 
fingers at me in my misery, lying, as he 
believed, at his feet, and left me ’.with¬ 
out even this poor sign of remembrance; 
well satisfied that I should be sent 
abroad, beyond the reach of further 
trouble to him, arm! should die, and rot 
there '( Wh<j was this, <io you think ?” ■ 

“Why dfc you risk mo?” repeated 
Harriet. , 

“ Wliy do you tumble ? ” said Alice, 
laying her hand '•upon her arm, and 
looking in her face, “ but that the 
answer is on ypur lips ! It was your 
brother James.” 

Harriet trembled more and more, but 
did not avert ber eyes from the eager 
look that rested on them. 

“ When I knew you were his sister— 
which was on that night—I came back, 
weary and lame, to spurn your gift. I 
felt that night as if I could have tra¬ 
velled, weary and lame, over the whole 
world, to stab him, if I couhl have 
found him in a lonely place with no one 
near. Do you believe that I was 
earnest in all that ? ” 

“1 do ! Good Heaven, w h y are you 
come again ? ” 

“Since then,” said jfairc, with thr 
safte grasp of her arm, and the same 
o o 
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look in her face, “ I have seen him ! 
I have followed him with my eyes, in 
the broad day. 1 If any spark of my 
resentment slumbered injny bosom, it 
sprung into a blaze when my eyes rested 
on him. You know he has wronged a 
proud man, and made him his deadly 
enemy. What if I had given informa¬ 
tion of him to that man ? ” 

“ Information !” repeated Harriet. 

“ What if I bad found "out one who 
knew your brother’s secret; who knew 
the manner of his flight; who knew 
where he and the companion of his 
flight were gone 1 What if I had made 
him utter all his knowledge, word by 
word, before this enemy, concealed to 
bear it T What if I had sat by at the 
time, looking into this enemy’s face, 
and seeing it change till it was scarcely 
human ? What if I had seen him rush 
away, mad, in pursuit? What if I 
knew, now, that he was on his road, 
more fiend than man, and must, in so 
many hours, come up with him ’! ” 
“Remove your hand !” said Harriet, 
recoiling. “Go away! Your touch 
is dreadful to me ! ” 

“ 1 have done this,” pursued the 
other, with her eager look, regardless of 
the interruption. '‘Do I speak and 
look as if I really had ? -Do you be¬ 
lieve what I am saying 1” ' 

“ I fear I must. Let my arm go ! ” 
“Not yet. A inbment. more. You 
can think what my Avengeful purpose 
must lmvo been, to last so long, and 
urge me to do this ? ” • 

“Dreadful !” said Harriot. 

“ Then when you see me now,” said 
Alice, hoarsely, “here again, kneeling 
quietly on the ground, with my touch 
upon your arm, with my eyes ujion 
your face, you may believe that 
there is no oomrnon earnestness in what 


I say, and that no 'common struggle lias 
been battling in my breast. I am 
ashamed to speak the worijs, but I re¬ 
lent. I despise myself; I .have fought 
with myself all day, and all last might ; 
bat I felent towards him afithout 
reason, and wish to repair what I have 
done, if -it is possible. I wouldn’t 
have them come together while his 
pursuer is so blindf and headlong. If 
you had seen hitn as he went out last 
night, you wouhf know the danger 
better.” 

“ How shall it We prevented ! Wljat 
can I do ! ” cried Harriet.. 

“All night long,” pursued the other, 
htlrriedly, “I had dreams of Kim—and 
yet I didn’t sleep—in his blood. All 
day, I have had him near me.” 

“What can I do!” said Harriet, 
shuddering at these words. 

“ If there is any one who’ll write, or 
send, or go to him, let them lose _no 
time. He is at Dijon. Do you l now 
the name, and where it is ? ” 

“Yes!” 

“Warn him that the man he has 
made his enemy is in a frenzy, and 
that he doesn’t know him if he makes 
light of his approach. Tell him that 
he is on the road—I know he is !—and 
hurrying on. Urge him to get away 
chile thetfe is time—if there is time— 
aud not to meet him yet. A month or 
so will make years of difference. #Let 
them not encounter, through me. Any¬ 
where but there ! Auy tSSe but now ! 
Let his foe follow him, and find him 
for himself, but not through me ! There 
is enough upon my head without.” 

The fire ceased to be reflected in her 
jet black hair, uplifted face, aud eager 
eyes; her hand was gone from Harriet’s 
arm; aud the place where she had been, 
was empty. 
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QEAPTEE LIV. 

TIIK FUGITIVES. 


The time, an houf short of mid¬ 
night ; the place, a French Apartment, 
comprising some half-dozen rooms ;—a 
dull cold hall or corridor, a dining- 
rooYfl, a drawing-room^ a Led-chamber, 
and aft ianer drawing-room, or boudoir, 
smaller and more retired than the rest. 
All these shut in by one large pair <rf 
doors on the main staircase, but each 
room provided with two or three pairs 
of doors of its own, establishing seve¬ 
ral means of communication with the 
remaining portion of the apartment, or 
with certain small passages within the 
wall, leading, as is not unusual in such 
houses, to some back stairs with an 
obscure outlet belqw. The whole 
» situated on the first floor of so large an 
, Hotel, that it did not absorb one 
entire row of Avindows upon one side 
of the square court-yard in the centre, 
upon which the whole four shjes of the 
mansion looked. 

An air of splendour, sufficiently faded 
to be melancholy, and sufficiently daz¬ 
zling po clog and embarrass the details . 
of life with a show of sjate, reigned in 
these rooms;*** The walls and ceilings 
Avere gilded and painted ; the floors 
Avere waxed and polished ; crimson dra¬ 
pery hung in festoons from window, 
door, and mirror; and candelabra, 
gnarled and intertwisted, like the 
branches of trees, or horns of animals, 
stuck out from the panels of the wall. 
But in the day-time, when the lat¬ 
tice-blinds (doav closely shut) were 
opened, and the light let in, traces 
were discernible among this finery, of. 
wear . and tear and dust, of sun! 
and damp and sm6ke, and lengthened 1 
intervals of want of use ffnd habita¬ 
tion, when such shows and toys of life j 
seem sensitive like life, and waste' as 
men shut up in prison do. Even 
night, and clufters of burning candles, 

. could not wholly efface them, though 


the general glitter threw them in the 
shade. . * 

The glitter of bright tapers, and their 
reflection, in looking-glasses, scraps of 
gilding and*gay colours, were confined, 
on this night, to ono room — that 
smaller room within the rest, just now 
enumerated. Seen from the hall, where 
a lamp was feebly burning, through 
the dark perspective of open doors, it 
looked as shining and precious as a 
gem. In the heart of its radiance sat 
a beautiful woman—Edith. 

She Ayas alone. The same defiant, 
scornful woman still. The cheek' a 
little worn, the eye a little larger in 
appearance, and more lustrous, but the 
haughty bearing just the same. No 
shame upon her brow; no late repent¬ 
ance bending her disdainful neck. Im¬ 
perious and stately yet, and yot regard¬ 
less of herself and df all else, she sat 
with her dark eyes cast*down, waiting 
for some one;»* 

No book, no work, no occupation of 
any kind but her '•own thoughts, be¬ 
guiled the tardy tiftie. Some purpose, 
strong enough 'to fill up any pause, 
possessed her. \Vjth her lips pressed 
together, and quivering if for a moment 
'she released them from her control; 
with her nostril inflated ; her hands 
clasped in one another; and her pur¬ 
pose swelling in her breast; she sat, 
and waited. 

At the sound of a key in the outer 
door, and a footstep in the hall, she 
started up, and cried “Who’s that?” 
The answer was in French, and two 
men came in with jingling trap, to, 
make preparation for supper. 

“Who had bade them do so ?” she 
asked/ 

“ Monsieur had commanded it, when 
it was his pleasure (■ take tlfe 
apartment. Monsieur had said, when 
he stayed there for an hour, en roiUr, 

O G 2 
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and left the letter for Madame—Ma- length, embraced Madame, and ad- 
dame had received it surely ? ” dressed her in the French tongue as his 

“Yes.” ' charming wife. 

“ A thousand pardons !«• The sudden “ My God ! Madame ^s going to 
apprehension that it might have been faint. Madame is overcome withgjby ! ” 
forgotten had struck him ; ” a bald Tbe bald man with the beard observed 
man, with a large beard from a neigh- it, and cried out. 
bouring restaurant: “with despair! Madame had only shrunk and shi- 
Monsieur had said that supper was to vered. Before tho # worda were spoken, 
be ready at that hour: also that he she was standing with her' hand upon 
had forewarned Madame of the com- the tel vet back o£ a great chair; her 


mands he had given, in his letter. 
Monsieur had done the Gpldfen Head 
the honour to request that the supper 
should be choice and delicate. Monsieur 
would find that his confidence in the 
Golden Head was not misplaced.” 

Edith said no more, but looked on 
thoughtfully while they prepared the 
table for two persons, and set the wine 
upon it. She arose before they had 
finished, and taking a lamp, pissed 
into the bed-chamber and into the 
drawing-room, where she Ifurriedly but 
narrowly examined all the doors ; par¬ 
ticularly one in the former room that 
opened on the passage in the wall. 
From this she took the key, and put it 
on the outer side. She then came 
back. % 

The men—the second of whom was 
a dark, bilious subject, *m a jacket, 
close shaved, and with a black head of 
hair close cropped—hack completed their 
preparation of the table, and were 
standing looking at it. He who had 
spoken before, inquired whether Ma¬ 
dame thought it would be long before 
Monsieur arrived ? 

“ She couldn’t say. It was all one.” | 

“Pardon ! There was the supper l 
It should be eaten on the instant. 
Monsieur (who spoke French like an 
Angel—or a Frenchman—it was all 
the same) had spoken with great em¬ 
phasis of his punctuality. But th # e 
English nation had so grand & genius ; 
for punctuality. Ah! whatjaoise ! 
Great Heaven, here was Monsieur, j 
Behold him !*’ ^ 

In effect, Monsieur, admitted by the ( 
cither of the two, came, with his gleaming 
teeth, through the dark rooms, like a 
mouth ; and arriving in that sanctuary i 
of light and colour, a figure at full , 


figure drawn up to its full height, aud 
her face immoveable. • ,, 

1 ‘ Francois has f&wn over to the Golden 
Head for supper. He flies on these 
occasions like an angel or a bird. Tho 
"baggage of Monsieur is in his room. 
All is arranged. The supper will be 
here this moment.” These facts the 
bald man notified with bows and 
smiles, and presently the supper came. 

The hot dishes were on a chafing- 
dish ; the cold already set forth, with 
the change of service on a side-lmrd. 
Monsieur was satisfied with this ar¬ 
rangement. Thv supper table being 
small, it pleased him very well. Let * 
them set the chafing-dish upon the 
floor, and go. He would remove the 
dishes with liis own hands. 

“Pardfcn!” said the bahl man, 
politely., “It was impossible !” 

Monsieur was of another opinion, 
lie required no further attendance that 
night. * 

“But Madame”-Hie bald man 

hinted. ' 

“Madame,” replied Monsieur, “had 
her own inaid. It was enough.” 

“ A million pardons ! No ! Madame 
had i*o maid ! ” 

“I came here alone,” said Edith. 
“It was my choice to do so. I ara 
| well used to travelling ; I want no 
attendance. They need send nobody 
to me.” 

Monsieur accordingly, persevering in 
his first proposed impossibility, pro¬ 
ceeded to follow the two attendants to 
the outer door, and secure it after them 
for the night. Tho bald man turning 
round to bow, as he went out, observed 
that Madame still stood with her hand 
upon the velvet back of the great chair, 
and that her face was quite regardless 
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of him, though she *was looking straight 
before her. • 

As the sound /f Calker’s fastening 
the door resound- i through the inter¬ 
mediate rooms, and seemed to come 
hushld and stifled i/ito that last distant 
one, the sound of the Cathdflral clock 
striking twelve mingled with it, in 
Edith’s ears. She heard him pause, as 
if he heard it too 'and listened ; and 
then come back towards her, laying a 
long train of footsteps through the si- 
lence ; and shutting all the doors behind 
Him as he came al<|ng. Her hand, for 
a moment, left the velvet chair to bring 
a knife within her reach upon the 
table ; then she stftod aB she had stood 
before. 

“ How strange to come here by your¬ 
self, ray Jove,” he said as ho entered. 

“ What! ” she returned. 

Her tone was so harsh ; the quick 
turn of her head so fierce; her attitude 
so repellant; and her frown so black ; 
that he stood, with the lamp in his 
hand, looking at her, as if she had 
struck him motionless. 

“'I say,” he at length repeated, put¬ 
ting down the lamp, and smiling his 
most courtly smile, “how strange to 
come here alone I It was # unnecessary 
caution surely, and might have defeated 
itself. You were to haveoengaged an 
attendant at > Havre or Eouen, and have 
had abundance of time for the purpose, 
though you had been the most capricious 
and difficii* (as yoti are the most beau¬ 
tiful, my love) of women.” 

Her eyes gleamed strangely on him, 
but she stood with her hand resting on 
the chair, and said not a word. 

“ I have never,” resumed Carker, 
* ‘seen you look so handsome, as you 
do to-night. Even the picture I have 
carried in my mind during this cruel 
probation, and which I have contem¬ 
plated night and day, is exceeded by 
the reality.” 

Not a word. Not a look. Her eyes 
completely hidden by their drooping 
lashes, but her head held up. 

“ Hard, unrelenting terms they 
were l” said Carker, with a smile, 
“but they are all fulfilled and passed, 
and make A the present more delicious 


and more safe. Sicily shall be the 
place of our retreat. In the idlest 
and easiest part of world, my soul, 
we’ll both seek compensation for old 
slavery.” * 

He was coming gaily towards her, 
when, in an instant, she. caught the 
knife up from the tabic, and started one 
pace back. 

“Stand still!” she said, “or I shall 
murder you! ”• 

The sudden change in her, the tower¬ 
ing fur^ and intense abhorrence spark¬ 
ling in her eyes and lighting up her 
brow, made him stop as if a fire had 
stopped him. 

“Stand still !*’ she said, u come no 
nearer me, upon your life 1 ”* 

They both stood looking at each 
other, ltage and astonishment were in 
his face, but he controlled them, and 
said lightly, 

“Come, come ! Tush, we are alone, 
and out of everybody’s sight and'hear¬ 
ing. Do you think to frighten me with 
these tricks of virtue ? ” 

- “ Do you think to frighten me,* she 
answered fiercely, “from any purpose 
that I have, and any course 1 am* 
resolved upon, by reminding me of the 
solitude of thi$ placp, and there being 
no help pear? Me, who am here 
alone, detfgnedly? If I feared you, 
should I not have avoided you ? If I 
feared you, should I be here, in the 
dead of night, tailing you to your face 
what I am going to toll ? ” 

*“And what is that,” he said, “you 
handsome shrew ? Handsomer so, than 
any other woman in her best humour ?” 

“I tell you nothing,” she returned, 

“ until you go back to that chair—ex¬ 
cept this, once again—Don’t come near 
me \ Not a step nearer. I tell you, if 
you do, as Heaven sees us, I shall mur¬ 
der you ! ” 

“Do you mistake me for your hus¬ 
band ? ” he retorted, with a grin. 

Disdaining to reply, she stretched 
her arm out, pointing to the ehair. ' He 
*bit his lip, frowned, laughed, and sat 
down in it, with a baffled, irresolute 
impatient air, ho was unable to conceal y 
and biting his nail * nervously,, ^nd* 
V>oking at her sideways, with biiler 
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discomfiture, even while he feigned to 
be amused by her caprice. 

She put the Jcnife down upon the 
table, and touching her bosom with her 
hand, said : 

"I have something, . -g here that 
is uo love trinket; and sooner than 
endure your touch once more, I would 
use it on you—and you know it, while 
I speak—with less reluctance than I 
would on any other creeping thing that 
lives.” 

He affected to laugh jestingly, and 
entreated her to act her play out 
quickly, for the supper was growing 
cold. Jint the secret look with which 
he regarded her, was more sullen and 
lowering,, and he Btriack his foot once 
upon the floor with a muttered oath. 

“How many times,” said Edith, 
bending her darkest glance upon him, 
“has your bold knavery assailed me 
with outrage and insult ? How many 
times in your smooth manner, and 
mocking words and looks, have I teen 
twitted witli my courtship and my mar¬ 
riage t How many times have you laid 
bare my wound of love for that sweet, 
injured girl, and lacerated it ? How 
often have you fanned the fire on 
which, for two years. I have writhed ; 
and tempted me to taao a desperate 
revenge, when it has most tcjjmred me.” 

“ I have no doubt, Ma’ain,” he re¬ 
plied, “that you have kept a good 
account, and that it’s pretty accurate. 
Come, Edith. To your husband, poor 
wretch, this was well enough—” 

“Why, if,” she said; surveying him 
with a haughty contempt and disgust, 
that he shrunk under, lot him brave it 
as lie would, “ if all my other reasons 
for despising him could have been 
blown away like feathers, his having 
you for his counsellor and favourite, 
would have almost teen enough to hold 
their place.” i 

1 Is that a reason why you have j 
ruu away with me!” he asked her, 
tauntingly. 

“ Yes, and why we are face to face ! 
for the last time. Wretch I We meet! 
to-night, and part to-night. For not j 
one moment after I have censed to 
•JfetaK, will I stay here ! ” ■/" 


He turned upon her with his ugliest 
look and griped the table with his 
hand ; but neither rose, nor otherwise 
answered or threatened her. 

“I am a woman,” she’ said, con¬ 
fronting him stedfastly, “ whofrsm her 
very childhood has been sbamed and 
steeled. I have been offered and re¬ 
jected, put up and appraised, until my 
very soul has sickened. I have not 
had an accomplishment or graco that 
miglK have been a. resource to me, but 
it has been paraded and vended to en¬ 
hance my value, as 'if the common crier 
had called it through the streets. My 
poor, proud friends, have looked on and 
approved; and every tie between us 
has been deadened in my breast. There 
is not one of them for whom I care, as 
I could care for a pet-dog. I stand 
alone in the world, remembering well 
what a hollow world it has been to me, 
and what a hollow part of it I have 
been myself. You know thiB, and you 
know that my fame with it is worthless 
to me.” 

“ Yes ; I imagined that,” he said. 

“And calculated on it,” she rejoined, 
“ and so pursued me. Grown too in¬ 
different for any opposition but indif¬ 
ference, to the daily working of the 
hands that had moulded me to this ; and 
knowing that my marriage would at 
least prevent their hawking of me up 
and down; I suffered myself to be sold 
as infamously as any woman with a 
halter round he? oeck is^pold in any 
market-place. You know that.” 

“Yes,” he said, showing all his 
teeth. “I know that.” 

“ And calculated on it,” she rejoined 
onccmpre, “ and so pursued me. From 
my marriage day, I found myself ex¬ 
posed to such new shame—to such soli¬ 
citation and pursuit (expressed as clearly 
as if it had been written in the coarsest 
words, and thrust into my hand at 
every turn) from one mean villain, that 
I felt as if I had never known humi¬ 
liation till that time. This shame my 
husband fixed upon me; hemmed me 
round with, himself; Bteeped me in, 
with his own hands, and of his own act, 
repeated hundreds of times. And thus 
— forced by the two from every point of 
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rest 1 bad—forced'by the two to yield 
up the last retreat of love and gentle¬ 
ness within me, or’to he a new mis¬ 
fortune oh its innocent object—driven 
from each to each, and beset by one 
wheh X escaped the other—my anger 
rose almost to distraction a$s,inst both. 
I do not know against which it rose 
higher—the master or the man ! ” 

He watched hor -closely, as she stood 
before him in the very triumph of her 
indignant beauty. She was lhsolute, 
he saw; undau^table; with no more 
‘Ifcar of him than o.$ a worm. 

What should I say of honour or of 
chastity to.you ! ” she went on. * 1 What 
meaning would it have to you; .what 
meaning would it have from me ! Aut 
if I tell you that the lightest touch of 
your hand makes my blood cold witli 
antipathy ; that from the hour when I 
first saw and hated you, to now, when 
my instinctive repugnance is enhanced by 
every minute's knowledge of you I have 
since had, you have been a loathsome 
creature to me which has not its like 
on earth ; how then ? ” 

He answered, with a faint laugh, 
“Aye ! How then, my queen ?” 

“ On that night, when, emboldened 
by the scene you had assisted at, you 
dared come to my room and speak to 
me,” she said, “ what passed 1” 

He shrjigged his shoulders, and 
. laughed again. 

“What passed ? ” she said. 

“ Yoi» inemory'is so distinct,” he 
returned, “that I have no doubt yon 
can recal it.” 

“I can,”she said. “ Hear it ! Pro¬ 
posing then, this flight—not this flight, 
but the flight you thought it—you told 
me that in the having given you that 
meeting, and leaving you to bo dis¬ 
covered there, if you so thought fit; 
and in the having suffered you to he 
alone with me many times before,—and 
having made the opportunities, you said, 

.—and in the having openly avowed to 
you that I bad no feeling for my hus¬ 
band but aversion, n-id no care for my¬ 
self—I was lost; I had given you the 
power to traduce my name; and I lived, 
in virtuous reputation, at the pleasure 
of your breath.” , 


“All stratagems 114 love—” he inter¬ 
rupted, smiling. “The old adage—” 

“On that night,” said Edith, “and 
then the struggle tlStt I long had had 
with something that was not respect for 
my good fame—that was X know not 
what—perhaps the clinging to that last 
retreat—was ended. 611 that night, 
and then, I turned from everything but 
passion and resentment. I struck a 
blow that lai,d your lofty master in 
the dust, and set you there, before me, 
looking at me now, and knowing what 
I meah.y 

He sprung np from his chair with a 
great oath. She put her hand into her 
bosom, and not* finger trembled, not a 
hair upon her head was stirred. He stood 
still : she too : the table and chair be¬ 
tween them. 

“When I forget that this man put 
his lips to mine that night, and held 
me in his arms as he has done again to¬ 
night,” said Edith, pointing at him ; 
“when I forget the taint of his kiss 
upon my cheek—the cheek that Florence 
would have laid her guiltless face against 
—when I forget my meeting with her, 
while that taint was hot upon .me, aqj 
in what a flood the knowledge rushed 
upon me when,, I saw her, that in re¬ 
leasing her from tftp persecution I had 
caused her by my love, I brought a 
shame and degradation on her name 
through mine, tend in all time to com# 
should be the,solitary figure represent¬ 
ing in her mind her first avoidance of a 
guilty creature—then, Husbaod, from 
whom I stand divorced henceforth, I 
will forget these last two years, and 
undo what X have done, and undeceive 
you !” 

Her flashing eyes, uplifted for a mo¬ 
ment, lighted again on darker, and she 
held some letters out in her left hand. 

' See these ! ” she said, contemp¬ 
tuously. “ You have addressed these 
to me in the false name you go by ; 
one here, some elsewhere on my road. 
The seals are unbroken. Take them 
back ! ” 

She crunched them in her hand, jind 
tossed them to his feet. And as she 
looked upon him now, a smile was on Her 
i face. 
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“We meet a»d part to-night,” she 
said. “You have fallen on Sicilian 
days and sensual rest, too soon. You 
might hare cajoled, and fawned, and 
played your traitor’s part, a'ittle longer, 
and grown richer. You purchase your 
voluptuous retirement dear ! ” 

“Edith !” he retorted, menacing her 
with his hand. “Sit down ! Have done 
with this ! What devil possesses you ?” 

“Their name is Legion,” she replied, 
uprearing her proud form' as if she 
would have crushed him ; “ you and 
your master have raised them in a 
fruitful house, and they shall tear you 
both. False to him, false to his inno¬ 
cent child, false every, way and every¬ 
where, go forth and beast of me, and 
gnash your teeth for onoe to know that 
you are lying ! ” 

He stood before her, muttering and 
menacing, and scowling round as if for 
something that would help him to con¬ 
quer her : but with the same indomi¬ 
table spirit she opposed him, without 
faltering. 

“In every vaunt you make,” she 
said, “I have my triumph. I single 
.out in you the meanest man I know, 
the parasite and tool of the proud 
tyrant, that his wonnd may go the 
deeper and may rankle more. Boast, 
and revenge me on him 1 You know 
how you came hero to-night; you know 
how you stand cowering there; yon see 
yourself in colours quite as despicable, 
if not as odious, as those in.which I see 
you. Boast then, and revenge me on 
yourself.” 

The foam was on his lips ; the wet 
stood on his forehead. If she would 
have faltered once, for only one half- 
moment, he would have pinioned her ; 
but she was as firm as rock, and her 
searcliing eyes never loft him. 

“We don't part so,” he said. “ Do 
you think I am drivelling, to let you 
go in your mail temper ? ” 

“Do you think," she answered, 
“ that I am to be stayed '! ” 

“ I ’ll try, my dear,” he said with a 
ferooious gesture of his head. 

" “ Hod's mercy on you, if you try by 
turning near me !”.she replied. 

“ Arid wliat,” iie said, “if there are 


[ none of these same boasts and vaunts 
on my part ? what if I were to turn 
too ? Come ! ” ilnd his teeth fairly 
shone again. “We must make a treaty 
of this, or / may take some unexpected 
course. Sit down, sit down ! ” n 

“Too Oate!” she cried, with eyes 
that seemed to sparkle fire. “ I have 
thrown my fame and good name to tho 
winds ! I have resolved to bear the 
shame that will attach to me—resolved 
to know that it attaches falsely—that 
yon know it too—ani^ that he does not, 
never can, and nevgr shall. I ’ll ditj 
and make no sign. For this I am here 
alone with yon, at the dead of night. 
For this, I have met you here, in a 
false name, as your wife. For this, I 
have been seen bero by those men, 
and loft here. Nothing can save you 
now.” 

He would have sold his soul to root 
her, in her beauty, to the floor, and 
make her arms drop at her sides, and 
have her at his mercy. But he cou!ld 
not look at her, and not be afraid of 
her. He saw a strength within her 
that was resistless. He saw that she 
was desperate, and that her unquench¬ 
able hatred of him would stop at no¬ 
thing. His eyes followed the hand 
that was put' with such rugged uncon¬ 
genial purpose into her white bosom, 
and he thought that if it struck at him, 
and failed, it would strike' there, just 
as soon. 

Ho did not ventilre, therefore, to ad¬ 
vance towardh her ; but the door by 
which ho had entered was behind him, 
and he stepped back to lock it. 

“ Lastly, take my warning ! look to 
yourself! she said, and smiled again. 
“You have been betrayed, as all be¬ 
trayers are. It has been made known 
that you are in this place, or were to 
be, or have been. If I live, I saw my 
hqsband in a carriage in the street 
to-night ! ” 

‘ ‘ Strumpet, it’s false ! ” cried 
Darker. 

At the moment, the bell rang loudly 
in the hall. He turned white, as 
she held her hand up like an enchant¬ 
ress, at whose invocation the sound had 
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. ‘ ‘ Hark ! do you hear it ? ” 

He set his back against the door; 
for he saw a change in' her, and fancied 
she was .coming on te pass him. But, 
in a. momeht, she was gone through 
the opposite doors communicating with 
the bed-ebamber, and they shut upon 
her. 

Once turned, once changed in her in¬ 
flexible unyielding Jock, he felt that he 
could cope with her. He thought a 
sudden terror, occasioned by this fcght- 
alarm ; had subdual her; not the less 
rdadily, for her overwrought condition. 
Throwing open the aoors, te followed, 
almost instantly. 

But the room wad dark ; and as she 
made no answer to his call, ho was faift 
to go back for the lamp. He held it 
up, and looked round everywhere, 
expecting to see her crouching in some 
corner ; hut the room was empty. So, 
into the drawing-room and dining-room 
he went, in succession, with the un¬ 
certain steps of a man in a strange 
place; looking fearfully about, and 
prying behind sereeSs and couches; but 
she was not there. No, nor in the hall, 
which was so bare that ho could see 
that, at a glance. 

All this time, the ringing at the bell 
was constantly renewed, and thoso 
without wore beating at the door. He 
put his lamn down at a distance, and 
going near it, listened. There were 
several voices talking together; at least 
two of the* in English ; and though 
the door was thick, and there was great 
confusion, he knew one of these too well 
to doubt whose voice it was. • 

He took up his lamp again, and came 
back quickly through all the rooms, 
stopping as he quitted each, and looking 
round for her, with tho light raised 
above his head. He was standing thus 
in the bed-chamber, when the door, 


leading to the little passage in the wall, 
caught his eye. He went to it, and 
found it fastened on tlm other side; but 
she had dropped a veil in going through, 
and shut it ift the door. 

All this time the people on the stair* 
were ringing at the bell, and knocking 
with their handB and feet. 

He was not a coward: but these 
sounds ; what had gone before; the 
strangeness of Jthe place, which had 
confused him, even in his return from 
the hall ; the frustration of his schemes 
(for, stftqge to say, he would have boon 
much bolder, if they had succeeded); 
the unseasonable time ; the recollection 
of having no on* near to whom he 
could appeal fof any friendly 'office ; 
above all, the sudden sense, which 
made even his heart hat like lead, 
that the man whose confidence he had 
outraged, and whom he had so treach¬ 
erously deceived, was there to recognise 
and challenge him with his mask 
plucked off his face; struck a panic 
through him. He tried the door in 
which the veil was shut, hut couldn’t 
force it. He opened one of the windows* 
and looked down through tho lattice, 
of the blind, into tho court-yard ; but 
it was a high l^pp, and the stones were 
pitiless. \ 

The ringing and knocking still con¬ 
tinuing—his panic too—he went lack 
to the door ill tije bed-chamber, and 
with some’ neiy efforts, each more 
stubborn than the last, wrenched it 
opdn. Seeing the little staircase not 
far off, and feUllbg the night-air coming 
up, he stole back for his hat and coat, 
made the door as secure after him as he 
could, crept down lamp in hand, ex¬ 
tinguished it^n seeiug the street, and 
having put it in a corner, went out 
where the stars were shining. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

BOB THE GBINDER LOSES BIS PLACE. 

The porter at the iron gate which what a startling horror it hiul left 
shut the court-yard from the street, behind. 

had left the little wicket of his house He raised his wicked face, so full of 
open, and was gone away ; no doubt to trouble, to the night sky where the 
mingle in the distant noise at the dour stars, so full of peace, were shining on 
on the great staircase. Lifting the him as they had ,been when he first 
latch softly, Carker crept out, and stole ont into tlpe air and stopped to 
shutting the jangling gate after him think what he should do. The -dread 
with as little noise as possible, hurried of being hunted in a strange remote 
oft'. place, where the ‘laws might not pro- 

In the fever of his-mortification and poet him—the novelty of the feeling 
unavailing rage, the panic that had that it was strange and remote, origin- 
seized upon him mastered him com- atiug in his being left alone so suddenly 
pletely. It rose to such a height that amid the ruins of his plans—his greater 
he would have blindly encountered dread of seeking refuge now, in Italy or 
almost any risk, rather than meet the in Sicily, where men might be hired to 
man of whom, two hours ago, he had assassinate him, lie thought, at any 
been utterly regardless. Ills fierce dark street corner—the waywardness of 
arrival, which he had never expected ; guilt and fear—perhaps some sympathy 
the sound of his voice; their having of action with till- turning back of all 
been so near a meeting, face to face; bis schemes — impelled him to turn 
<. ho would have braved out this, after back too, and go to England. 

the first momentary shock of alarm, “I am safer there, in any case, 
and would have put as bold a front If I should not decide,” he thought, 
upon his guilt a4 any villain. But the “ to give this fool a meeting, I am less 
springing of his mine upon himself, likely to he traced there, than abroad 
seemed to have rent and shivered all here, now. And if I should (this cursed 
his hardihood and self-reliance. Spurned fit being over), at least I shall not be 
like any reptile; entra^pedviml mocked; alone, without a soul to Bpeak to, or 
tamed upon, and trodden down by the advise with, or stand bjwue. I shall 
proud woman whose mind he had slbwly not lie run in upon and worried like a 
poisoned, as he thought, until she had rat.” 

sunk into the mere creature of his - lie muttered Edith’s name, and 
pleasure; undeceived in his deceit, and clenched his hand. As he crept along, 
with his fox's hide shipped off, he in the shadow of the massive buildings, 
sneaked away, abashed, degraded, and he set his teeth, and muttered dreadful 
afraid. imprecations on her head, and looked 

Some other terror came upon him ftom side to side, as if in search of her. 
quite removed from this of being pur- Thus, he stole on to the gate of an inn- 
sued, suddenly, like an electric shock, yard. The people were a-bed ; but his 
as he was creeping through the streets, ringing at the bell soon produoed a man 
Some visionary terror, unintelligible with a lantern, in company with whom 
and inexplicable, associated with a he was presently in a dim coach-house, 
trembling of the ground,—a rush and bargaining fox the hire .of an old phae- 
, .sweep of something through the air, ton, to Paris, 
like Death upon the wing. He shrunk, The bargain was a short one ; and 
as if to let the thing go by. It was , the horses were soon sent for. Leaving 
lAt gone, it never had been there, yt ' word that the carriage was to follow 
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him when they came, he stole away 
again, beyond the town, past the old 
ramparts, out on th<$ opcu road, which 
seemed to' glide away along the dark 
plain, like-a stream ! 

\Vlnther did .1 flow ? What was the 
end of it ? As lie* paused, tvdth some 
such suggestion within him, looking 
over the gloomy flat where the slender 
trees .marked out the way, again that 
flight of .Death cainc rushing up, again 
went on, impetuous and resistless^ again 
was notliing but $ horror in his mind, 
dark* as the tfeene *|nd undefined as its 
remotest verge. 

There Was no wind ; there was no 
passing- shadow oft the deep shadp of 
the night; there was no noise. The 
city lay behind, him, lighted here and 
there, and starry worlds were hidden 
by the masonry of spire and roof that 
hardly made out any shapes against 
the sky. Dark and lonely distance lay 
around him everywhere, and the clocks 
wtfre faintly striking two. 

He went forward for what appeared 
a long time, and* a long way ; often 
stopping to listen. At last the ringing 
of horses’ bells greeted his anxious ears. 
Now softer, and now louder, now in¬ 
audible, now ringing very slowly over 
bad ground, now brisk ahd merry, it 
came on ; until with a It ud shouting 
and lashing, a shadowy postilion muffled 
t-o the eyes,'checked his four struggling 
horses at his side. 

“ Who pes there ? Monsieur? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Monsieur has walked a long way 
in the dark midnight.” . 

“No matter. Every one to his 
taste. Were there any other horses 
ordered at the Post-house * ” 

“A thousand devils !—and pardons ! 
other horses ? at this hour ? No.” * 


the hurry and discordance of the fugi¬ 
tive’s ideas. Nothing clear without, 
and nothing clear within. Objects 
flitting past, merging into one another, 
dimly descried, confusedly lost sight of, 
gone ! Beyond the changing scraps of 
fence and cottage immediately upon the 
road, a lowering waste. Beyond the 
shifting images that rose up in his 
mind and vanished as they showed 
themselves, a .black expanse of dread 
and rage and baffled villany. Occasion¬ 
ally, a sigh of mountain air came from 
the dfstgnt Jura, fading along the 
plain. Sometimes that rush which 
was so furious and horrible, again 
came sweeping# through his fancy, 
passed away, and left a chjji upon tow 
blood. 

The lamps, gleaming on the medley * 
of horses’ heads, jumbled with the sha¬ 
dowy driver, and the fluttering of his 
cloak, made a thousand indistinct 
shapes, answering to his thoughts. 
Shadows of familiar people, stooping 
at their desks and books, in their re¬ 
membered attitudes; strange appari¬ 
tions of the man whom he was flying 
from, or of Edith; repetitions* in ttot» 
ringing bells and rolling wheels, of 
words that ha jl been spoken; confusions 
of time and place, nicking last night a 
month a month ago last night— 
home now distant beyond hope, now in¬ 
stantly accessibly; commotion, discord, 
hurry, darknesg, and confusion in his 
mind, and .all around him.—Hallo! 
HI ! away at a gallop over the black 
landscape ; <hrst and dirt flying like 
spray, the smoking horses snorting and 
plunging as if each of them were ridden 
>y a demon, away in a frantic triumph 
■ii the dark road—whither ! 

Again the nameless shock comes 
speeding up, and as it passes, the bells 


“Listen, my friend. I am much j riug in liis ears “whither?” The 
hurried. Let us see how fast we^ cap . wheels roar in his ears “whither?” 
travel ! The Lister, the more money I All the noise and rattle shapes itself 
thpre will be to drink. Off we go then ! j into that cry. The lights and shadows 
Quick !” dance upon the horses’ heads like imps- 

“ Halloa ! .whoop ! Halloa ! Hi ! ” j«No stopping now : no slackening ! On, 
Away, at a gallop, over the black oij ! Away with tom upon the darj^ 
landscape, scattering the dust and dirt j road wildly ! , 

like spray! j He could not think .to any purpose. 

The clatter and commotion echoed to : Jle could not separate one subjeejj of 
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reflection from 'another, sufficiently to 
dwell upon it, hy itself, for a minute 
at a time. The/rash of his project for 
the gaining of a -voluptuous compensa¬ 
tion for past restraint; the overthrow 
of his treachery to one who had been 
true and generous to him, but whose 
least proud word and look he had 
treasured up, at interest, for years— 
for false and subtle men will always 
secretly despise and dislike the object 
upon which they fawn, and always re¬ 
sent the payment and receipt of homage 
that they know to be worthless; these 
were the themes uppermost in his mind. 
A lurking rage against the woman who 
had so entrapped him and avenged her¬ 
self was always there ; crude and mis¬ 
shapen schemes of retaliation upon her, 
floated in his brain ; hut nothing was 
distinct. A hurry and contradiction 
pervaded all his thoughts. Even while 
he was so busy with this fevered, 
ineffectual thinking, his oue con¬ 
stant idea was, that he would post¬ 
pone reflection until some indefinite 
time. 

Then, the old days before the second 
marriage rose up in his remembrance. 
He thought how jealous he had been of 
the boy, how jealous \>e had been of 
the girl, how artfully he had kept in¬ 
truders at a distance, aU\,1 drawn a 
circle round Ins dupe that noire but 
himself should cross ; "and then he 
thought, had he done all this to lie fly¬ 
ing now, like a scared thief, from only 
the poor dupe * 

He could have laid Muds upon him¬ 
self for his cowardice, but it -was the 
very shadow of his defeat, and could 
not be separated from it. To have 
his confidence in his own knavery so 
shattered at a blow—to be within his 
own knowledge such a miserable tool— 
was like being paralysed. With an 
impotent ferucity he raged at Edith, 
and hated Mr. Dombey and hated him¬ 
self, but still he fled, and could do 
nothing else. 

Again and again ho listened fur the 
.round of wheels behind. Again and 
again his fancy heard it, coming on 
‘ longer and louder. At last he was so 
persuaded of this, that he cried ouf, 


“Stop!” preferring even the loss of 
ground to such uncertainty. 

The word soon brought carriage, 
horses, driver, ali in a heap together, 
across the road. 

“The devil!” cried the (.river, 
looking dver his shoulder, “ what’s the 
matter!” 

“ Hark ! What’s that i ” 

“What?” 

“That noise.” 

“ Ah Heaven, bt) quiet, cursed bri¬ 
gand !” to ahorse.vw*io shook his hells. 
“ What noise ? ” f 

“Behind. Is it not another car¬ 
riage at a gallop ! There ! wliat’s 
that? ” 

‘ 1 Miscreant with a pig’s head, stand 
still ! ” to another horse, who bit 
anuther, who frightened the other two, 
who plunged and backed. “There is 
nothing coming.” 

“ Nothing.” 

“No, nothing hut the day yonder.” 

“You arc right, I think. 1 War 
nothing now, indeed. Goon!” 

The entangled equipage, half hidden 
in the reeking cloud from the horses, 
goes on slowly, at first, for the driver, 
checked unnecessarily in’his progress, 
sulkily takes out a pocket knife, and 
puts a new’ lash to his whip. Then 
“Hallo, witoop ! Hallo, hi!” Away 
once more; savagely. 

And now the stars failed, and the 
day glimmered, and standing in the 
carriage, looking back, he wuild discern 
the track by which he had come, 
and see that there was no traveller 
within view, on all the heavy expanse. 
And soon it wag broad day, and the sun 
began to shine on corn-fields and vine¬ 
yards ; and solitary labourers, risen 
from little temporary huts by heaps of 
stints upon the road, were, here and 
there, at work repairing the highway, 
or gating bread. By and by, there were 
peasants going to their daily labour, or 
to market, or lounging at the doors of 
poor cottages, gazing idly at him as he 
passed. And- then these was a post¬ 
yard, ankle-deep in mud, with steam¬ 
ing dunghills and vast outhouses half 
ruined ; and looking on this dainty 
prospect, an immense, old, shadeless, 
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glaring stone chateau, with half its 
windows blinded, and green damp crawl¬ 
ing lazily oyer it, from the balustraded 
terrace to the taper tips of the extin* 
guialters upon the turrets. 

(lathered up moodily in a corner of 
the carriage, and only intent # on going 
fast—except when he stood* up, for 
mile together, and looked back ; which 
lie would * do whenever there was a 
piece of open country—he wept on, 
still postponing thought indefinitely, 
and still always tormented with think¬ 
ing to no purpose, t 

Shame, disappointment, and dis¬ 
comfiture gnawed jjt his heart; a con¬ 
stant apprehension of being overtaken, ' 
or met—for he was groundlessly afraid 
even of travellers, who came towards 
him by the way he was going—op¬ 
pressed him heavily. The same in¬ 
tolerable awe and dread that had come 
•upon him in the night, returned un- 
waikened in the day. The monotonous 
ringing of the bells and tramping of 
the horses; the monotony of his anxiety, 
and useless rage ; the monotonous wheel 
of fear, regret, and passion, he kept 
turning round and round ; made the 
journey like a vision, in which nothing 
was quite real but hie own torment. 

It was a vision of long roads; that 
stretched away to an botizon, always 
receding anil never gained ;‘of ill-paved 
‘towns, up hill and down, where faces 
came to dark doors *and ill-glazed win¬ 
dows, anft where rows of mud-bespat¬ 
tered cows and oxen were tied up for 
sale in the long narrow streets, butting 
and lowing, and receiving blows* on ! 
their blunt heads from bludgeons that j 
might have beaten them in; of bridges, j 
crosses, churches, postyards, new horses j 
being put. in against their wills, and the j 
horses of the last stage recking, pant- j 
ing, and laying their drooping heads! 
together dolefully at stable doors;*of; 
little cemeteries with black crosses j 
settled sideways in the graves, and j 
withered wreaths upon them, dropping . 
away ; again of lofig, lor%' roads* j 
dragging themselves out, up hill and 
down, to the treacherous horizon. 

Of morning, noon, and sunset; night, 
and tht* rising of an early moon. 09, 


long roads temporarily 4eft behind, and 
a rough pavement reached ; of battering 
and clattering over it. and looking up, 
among house-roofs, at a great church- 
I tower; of getting out and eating has- 
j tily, and drinking draughts of wine 
j that had no cheering influence ; of 
coming forth afoot, among a host of 
beggars—blind men with quivering eye¬ 
lids, led by old women holding candles 
to their faposj, idiot girls; the lame, 
the epileptic, and the palsied—of pass¬ 
ing through the clamour, and looking 

t m hi% seat at the upturned conn- 
nnees and outstretched hands, with a 
hurried dread of recognising some pur¬ 
suer pressing forward—of galloping 
away again, upOn the long* long road, 
gathered up, dull and stunned, in his 
corner, or rising to see where the moon ■ 
shone faintly on a patch of the Rame 
endless road miles away, or looking 
back to see who followed. 

Of never sleeping, but sometimes 
dozing with unclosed eyes, and spring¬ 
ing up with a start, and a reply aloud to 
au imaginary voice. Of cursing himself 
for being there, for having lied, for 
having let her go, for not having can# 
fronted and defied him. Of having a 
deadly quarrel with the whole world, 
but chiujly with hiribelf. Of blighting 
every thiqft with his black mood as he 
wasr carried on and away. 

Jt was a fevered vision of things pant 
and present alj confounded together ; of 
his life and journey blended into one. 
Of being madly hurried somewhere, 
whither he ’rhust go. Of old scenes 
Rtarting up among the novelties through 
which he travelled. Of musing and 
brooding over what wa.% past ami dis¬ 
tant, and §qeming to take no notice of 
the actual objects lie encountered, but 
with a wearisome exhausting conscious¬ 
ness of being bewildered by them, and 
having their images all crowded in bis 
hot brain after they were gone. 

A vision of change upon change, and 
still the same monotony of bells and 
wheels, and horses’ feet, and no rest. 
Of town and country, postyajr/^, 
horses, drivers, hill and valley, ligh^ 
and darkness, road and pavement, 
height and hollow, wct.,weathe£ and 
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dry, and still tie same monotony of 
bells and wheels, and horses’ feet, and 
no rest. A vision/of tending on at last, 
towards the distant capita^ by busier 
roads, and sweeping round, by old ca¬ 
thedrals, and dashing through small 
towns and villages, less thinly scattered 
on the road than formerly, and sitting 
shrouded in his corner, with his cloak 
up to his face, as people passing by 
looked at him. * 

Of rolling on and on, always post¬ 
poning thought, and always racked 
with thinking; of being unable t* 
reckon up the hours he had been upon 
the road, or to comprehend the points 
of time and place in Kis journey. Of 
being parched and giddy, and half mad. 
Of pressing on, in spite of all, as if he 
could not stop, and coming into Paris, 
where the turbid river held its swift 
course undisturbed, between two brawl¬ 
ing streams of life and motion. 

A troubled 'vision, then, of bridges, 
quays, interminable streets; of wine¬ 
shops, water-carriers, great crowds of 
people, soldiers, coaches, military drums, 
arcades. Of the monotony of bells and 
‘Wheels and horses’ feet being at length 
lost- in the universal din and uproar. 
Of the gradual subsjdence«-of that noise 
as he passed out in'•another carriage by 
a different barrier from that%y which 
he had entered. Of the restoration! as 
he travelled on toward.; the sea-coast, 
of the monotony of bells and wheels, 
and horses’ feet, and no rest. 

Of sunset once again, and nightfall. 
Of long roads again, and dead of night, 
and feeble lights in windows by the 
road-side ; and still the‘ : old monotony 
of bells and wheels, and horses’ feet, 
and no rest. Of dawn, arid daybreak, 
and the rising of the sun. Of toiling 
slowly up a hill, and feeling on its top 
the fresh sea-breeze; and seeing the 
morning light upon the edges of the 
distant waves. Of coming down into a 
harbour when the tide was at its full, 
and seeing fishing-boats float in, and 
glad women and children waiting for 
tfou:. Of nets and seamen’s clothes" 
abroad out to dry upon the shore; of 
busy sailors, and their voices high 
among ships' masts and rigging ; of the 


buoyancy and brightness of the water, 
and the universal sparkling. 

Of receding from the coast, and look¬ 
ing back upon it from the deck when it 
was a haze upon the water, with,here 
and there £ little opening of bright land 
where the Sun struck. Of the swell, 
and flash, and murmur of the calm sea. 
Of another grey line on the ocean, on 
the vessel’s track, fast growing clearer 
and higher. Of cliffs and buildings, 
and a windmill, and a church, becoming 
more and more visible tpon it. Of 
steaming on at last i nto smooth water, 
and mooring to a pier whence groups of 
people looked down, greeting friends on 
boprtl. Of disembarking, passing among 
them quickly, shunning every one ; and 
of being at last again in England. 

He had thought, in his dream, of 
going down into a remote Country-place 
lie knew, and lying quiet there, while 
he secretly informed himself of what 
transpired, and determined how to act. 
Still in the same stunned condition, he 
remembered a certain station on the 
railway, where he would have to branch 
off to his place of destination, and 
where there was a quiet Inn. Here, 
he indistinctly resolved to tarry and 
rest. 

With this purpose he slunk into a 
railway carriage as quickly as he could, 
and lying there wrapped in Lis cloak as 
if he were asleep, was soon borne far 
away from the sea, and deen into the 
inland green,' Arrived at Ms desti¬ 
nation he looked out, and surveyed it 
carefully. He was not mistaken in his 
impression of the place. It was a re¬ 
tired spot,, on the borders of a little 
wood. Only one house, newly-built or 
altered for the purpose, stood there, 
surrounded by its neat garden ; the 
small town that was nearest, was some 
miles away. Here he alighted then; 
and going straight into the tavern, un¬ 
observed by any one, secured two rooms 
up-stairs communicating, with each' 
other, and suflicioutly retired. 

His object was to rest, and recover 
the command of himself, and the balance 
of his mind. Imbecile discomfiture and 
rage—so that, as he walked about his 
Yoem, he ground his teeth—hbd com- 
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plete possession of hiifi. His thoughts, 
not to be stopped or directed, still Pan¬ 
dered where, they would, and dragged 
him after ^m. HcVas stupified, and 
ho was weaned to death. 

But,* as if there were a curse upon 
him that he should never again, 
his drowsy senses would not lose their 
consciousness. He had no more influ¬ 
ence with them, in \his regard, than if 
they had been another man’s. IJ was 
not that they forced him to take note of 
present sound* au& objects, but that 
they would not be Averted from the 
whole h\irrieji vision of his journey. It 
was constantly beforp him all at once. 
She stood there, with her dark, disdain-^ 
ful eyes again upon him ; and he was 
riding on nevertheless, through town 
and country, light and darkness, wet 
weather and dry, over road and pave¬ 
ment, hill and valley, height and hol¬ 
low, jaded and scared by the monotony 
of hells, and wheels, and horses’ feet, 
and no rest. 

“What day is ibis?” he asked of 
the waiter, who was making prepara¬ 
tions for his dinner. 

“Day, Sir?” 

“ Is it Wednesday ?” 

“Wednesday, Sir' No, Sir. Thurs¬ 
day, Sir.” 

“I forgot. How goes the'time? My 
watch is unw >und.” 

' ‘ ‘ Wants a few minutes of five o’clock, 
Sir. Been travelling a long time, Sir, 
perhaps ?” ® 

“Yes.” 

“By rail, Sir?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very confusing, Sir. Not much 
in the habit of travelling by rail myself, 
Sir, but gentlemen frequently say so.” 

“Do many gentlemen come here V” 

“ Pretty well, Sir, in general. No¬ 
body here at present. Rather slack 
just now, Sir. Everything is slack,* 

He made no /uiswer; but had risen 
into a sitting posture on the sofiu where 
he had been lying, and leaned fey ward, 
with an arm on each knee, staring at 
the ground.* He could not master his 
own attention for a minute together. 
It rushed iTway where it would, but it 
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never, for an instant, 1 lost itself in 
sleep. 

He drank a quantity of wine after 
dinner, in vain. No such artificial 
means would* bring sleep to his eyes. 
His thoughts, more incoherent, dragged 
him more unmercifully after them—as 
if a wretch, condemned to such expi¬ 
ation, were drawn at the heels of wild 
horses. No oblivion, and no rest. 

How long he sat, drinking and brood¬ 
ing, and being dragged in imagination 
hither ayd thither, no one could have 
told less aorrectly than he. But he 
knew that lie had been sitting a long 
time by candle-light, when lit* started 
up and listened, ill a sudden terror. 

For now, indeed, it was «<> fancy. 
Tho ground shook, the house rattled, 
the fierce impetuous rush was in the 
air 1 He felt it come up, and go dart¬ 
ing by ; and even when lie had hurried 
to the window, and saw what it was, 
he stood, shrinking from it, as'if it 
were not safe to look. 

A curse upon the fiery devil, thun¬ 
dering along so smoothly, tracked 
through the distant valley by a glare of 
light and lurid smoke, and gone ! He* 
felt as if he bad been plucked out of its 
path, and saved* from being torn asun¬ 
der. It made him shank and shudder 
even now, When its faintest hum was 
hushed, and when the lines of iron 
road he could* traUe in the moonlight, 
running to a point, were as empty and 
aa qilent as a'desert. 

Unable to rest, and irresistibly at¬ 
tracted--or he* thought so — to this 
road, he* went out, and lounged on the 
brink of it, mailing the way the train 
had gone, by the yet smoking cinders 
that were lying-in its track. After a 
lounge of some half hour in the diroc- 
| tion by which it had disappeared, he 
turned and walked the other way — 
still keeping to the brink of the road— 
past the inn garden, and a long way 
down ; looking curiously at the bridges, 
signals, lamps, and wondering when 
another Devil would come by. 

A trembling of tlie ground, and quid 
vibration in bis cars; a distant shriek ; 

; a. dull light advancing, Quickly changed 
t$ two red eyes, and a fierc«**firc*, 
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■ping glowing coals; an irresistible j 
bearing on of a great roaring and dilat¬ 
ing mass ; a high wind, and a rattle 
—another coine and goucj and he hold¬ 
ing to a gate, as if to save himself ! 

He waited for another, and for ano¬ 
ther. He walked back to his former 
point, and back again to that, and still, 
through the wearisome vision of his 
journey, looked for these approaching 
monsters. lie loitered about the sta¬ 
tion, waiting until one should .stay to 
call there ; and when one did*and was 
detached for water, he stood parallel 
with it, watching its heavy wheels and 
brazen front, and thinking what a. cruel 
power and might it had. Ugh ! To 
sec the #reat wheels slowly turning, 
and to think of being run down and 
crashed ! 

Disordered with wine and want of 
rest—that want which nothing, al¬ 
though lie was so weary, would appease 
-these ideas and objects assumed a 
diseased importance in his thoughts. 
.When he went back to bis room, which 
was not until near midnight, they still 
haunted him, and lie sat listening for 
the coming of another. 

So in his bed, whither he repaired 
with no hope o£ sleep? He still lay 
listening ; and when he fete the trem¬ 
bling and vibration, got up and went to 
the window, to watch (as he could 
from its position) tire dull light chang¬ 
ing to the two red eyes, and the fierce 
fire dropping glowing coals, ami, the 
rush of the giant as it fled past, and 
the track of glare and smoke along the 
valley. Then he would glance in the 
direction by which he IV-tended to depart 
at sunrise, ns there was no rest for him 
there ; and would lie dwn again, to he 
troubled by the vision of his journey, 
and the old monotony of bells and 
wheels and horses’ feet, until another 
caine. This lasted all night. So far 
from resuming the mastery of himself, 
he seemed, if possible, to lose it more 
and more, as the night crept on. When 
the dawn appeared, he was still tor- 
"Ajented with thinking, still postponing | 
thought until lit should Ik.* in a better j 
states; the pa4t, present, and future j 
all iVwited confusedly before him, add I 


be had lost all power of looking steadily 
at Lny one of them. 

“ At what time,” he asked the man 
who had waited bn him.'-over-night, 
now entering with a candle, J' do I 
leave h<*re, did you say ?” 

“About a quarter after four, Sir. 
Express comes through at four, Sir.— 
Don’t stop.” 

lie passed his hand across his throb¬ 
bing,-head, and looked at his watch. 
Nearly half-past throe. 

“Nobody going Vitlq you, Sir, pro¬ 
bably,” observed'- the man. Two 
gentlemen here, Sir, but they ’re wait¬ 
ing for the train to London,” 
r ff “I thought you said there was no¬ 
body here,” said. Carker, turning upon 
him with the ghost of his old smile, 
when he was angry or suspicious. 

“Not then, Sir. Two gentlemen 
came in the night by the short train 
that stops here, Sir. Warm watt*, 

I Sir?” 

! “No; and take away the caudle. 
There’s day enough for me.” 

Having thrown himself upon the bod, 
half-dressed, he was at the window as 
the man left the room. The. cold light 
of morning had succeeded to night, and 
there was* already, in the sky, the 
red suffusion of the coining sun. He 
bathed his*head and face with wate r— 
there was no cooling influence in it for 
him—hurriedly put on his clothes, paid 
what he owed, and went out. 

The air struck drill amf comfortless 
as it breathed upon him. There was 
a heavy dew ; and, hot as he was, it 
Baade him shiver. After a glance at 
the plaeqwhere he had walked last night, 
and at the signal-lights burning feebly 
in the morning, and bereft of their 
significance, he turned to where the 
sun was rising, and beheld it, in its 
glory, as it broke upon the scene. 

’ So awful, so transcendent in its 
I beauty, so divinely solemn. As he cast 
1 his faded eyes upon it. where it rose, 

! tranqil'l and serene, unmoved by all 
the wrfng and 0 wickedness on which its 
beams had shone since the beginning of 
the world, who shall say that some 
weak sense of virtue upon Earth, and 
its reward in Heaven, did ifot manifest 
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itself, even to him ?*" If ever he re¬ 
membered sinter or brother with a touch 
of tenderness and remorse, who shall 
say it was ujt then ? ■ 

Ho* needed some such touch then. 
Death %as on him. , He was marked 
off from the living world, aifU going 
down into his grave. * 

He paid the money' for his journey to 
the country^[>lace liu had thought of; 
and was walking to and fro, a|pne, 
looking along the lilies of iron, across 
the valley in one di•action, and towards 
dark bridge* near^t hand in the 
other; when, turning in his walk, 
where it was* bounded by one end of 
the wooden stage on which he pa coil 
up and down, he saw the man from 
whom he had lied, emerging from the 
door by which he himself had entered 
there. And their eyes met. 

In the quick unsteadiness of the 
sunrise, he staggered, and slipped on 
!° «*\ road below him. But recovering 
bis feet immediately, he stepped hack 
a pace or two upon t^at road, to intcr- 


| pose some wider space between them, 
I and looked at his pursuer, breathing- 
short and quick. 

He heard a shout— another saw 
thc^face change from its vindictive 
passion to a faint sickness and terror— 
felt the earth tremble—knew iu a mo¬ 
ment that the rush was come—uttered 
a shriek—looked round—saw the red 
eyes, bleared and dim, in the daylight, 
close upon him was beaten down, 
caught jip, and whirled away upon a 
jagged mill, that spun him round and 
round, and«struek him limb from limb, 
ind licked his stream of lift' up with its 
fiery heat, and cast his mutilafed frag¬ 
ments in the air. * 

When the traveller who lm,d been 
recognised, recovered from a swoon, be 
saw them bringing from a distance 
something covered, that lay heavy and 
still, upon a board, between four men, 
and saw that others drove some dogs 
away that sniffed upon the road, and 
soaked his blood up, with a train of 
ashes. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

SEVERAL i'EOM.E DEMOTED. AND THE OA1IE AtlCJUEM DKSflCSTSD. 


*• 

The Midshipman was all alive. Mr. ] 
Toots and Susan had arrived at last. 
Susan had rir_# up stairs like # a young 
woman bereft of her senses, and Mr. 
Toots and the Chicken had gone into 
the parlour. * 

“01i my own pretty darling sweet 
Miss Floy ! ” cried the Nipper, running 
into Florence’s room, “to think that it 
should come to this and I should find 
you here my own dear dove with nobody 
to wait upon you and no home to call 
your own but never, never will I go away 
again Mias Floy for though X may not 
gather moss I’m not a rolling stone nor is j 
my heart a stone of else it wouldn’t Bust 
as it is busting new oh deal* oh deal! ” 
Pouring out these words, witlout 
the faintest indication of a stop, of any 
sort, Miss Nipper, on her knees beside 
her Mistress, «b.ugged her close. 


“Oil love ! ” *cri<#l Susan, “I know 
all that’s past, I know it all my ten¬ 
der j*ot and I*m a choking give rae 
air ! * 

‘ Susan, dear* good Susan ! ” said 
Florence. 

‘Oh bless he**? I that was her 
little maid when she was a little child ! 
and is she really** really truly going to 
be married !” exclaimed Busan, in a 
burst of pain and pleasure, pride and 
grief, and Heaven knows how many 
ether conflicting feelings. 

“Who told you so?” said Florence. 

“Oh gracious me ! that innocentcst 
ereetur Toots” returned Susan hysteri* 
calfy. “ I knew he must be right my 
dear,• because he took on so. He’s 
the devotedest and innocentest infant! 
And is my darling,” pursued Susan,, 
wit# another close embrace aiTfSJ, 

II II 
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of tears, really, really going to be 
married I ” 

The inixtureflof compassion, pleasure, 
tenderness, protection, and regret with 
which the Nipper constantly recurred 
to this subject, and at every suclf re¬ 
currence, raised her head to look in the 
young face and kiss it, and then laid 
her head again upon her mistress’s 
shoulder, caressing her and sobbing, 
was as womanly and- good a thing, in 
its way, as ever was seen in the, world. 

“There, there!” said thg soothing 
voice of Florence presently. “ Now 
you’re quite yourself, dear Susan ! ” j 
Miss Nipper, sitting down upon the 
floor, at her mistress's feet, laughing 
and sobbing, holding her pocket-hand-' 
kerchief to her eyes with one hand, and 
patting Diogenes with the other as he 
licked her face, confessed to beiug more 
composed, and iaughod and cried a little 
more in proof of it. 

“ I—I—I never did see such a cree- 
tur as that Toots,” said Susan, “in 
all my born days, never !” 

‘So kind,” suggested Florence. 

“And so comic!” Susan sobbed. 
“The way he’s been going on inside 
with me, with that disrespectable 
Chicken on the box i” 

“About wdjat, Susan,?” inquired 
Florence, timidly. '« 

“Oh about Lieutenant Walters, and 
Captain Gills, and you my dear Miss 
Floy, and the eilenUtomb,” said Susan. 

“The silent tomb!” repeated Flo¬ 
rence. 

“ Ho says,” here Susan burst into a 
violent hysterical laugh, “that he ’ll go> 
down into it now, *.immediately and 
quite comfortable, but bless your heart 
my dear Miss Floy-he w r on’t, he’s a 
great deal too happy in seeing other 
people happy for that, he may not be a 
Solomon,” pursued the Nipper, with 
her usual volubility, “nor do 1 say he 
is, but this 1 do say, a less selfish hu¬ 
man creature human nature never 
knew !” 

Miss Nipper being still hysterical, 
•uugbed immoderately alter making 
this onergeliu declaration, and then 
»informed Florence that be was waiting 
rl'A-o see her ; which would Vie a 


rich repayment the trouble he had 
had in his late expedition. 

Florence entreated Susan to beg of 
Mr. Toots as a favour that she might 
have the pleasure of thanking him for 
his kindness ; and Susan, in a*fcw mo¬ 
ments/produced 'that young gentleman, 
still very much dishevelled in appear¬ 
ance, and stammering exceedingly. 

“Miss Dombey/’ saic^ Mr. Toots. 
“ To be again permitted to—to—gaze 
—af. least, not to gaze, but—I dou’t 
exactly know wba£ I was going to say, 
but it ’8 no consequence.” 

“ I have to tnank you so often,”’re¬ 
turned Florence, giviug.'him both her 
hands, w'ith ail her innocent gratitude 
beaming in her face, “that 1 have no 
words left, and don’t know how to do it.” 

“ Miss Dorabey,” said Mr. Toots, in 
j an awful voice, “ if it was possible that 
; you could, consistently with your angelic 
j nature, Curse me, you would—if I may 
! be allowed to say so—floor me inf aitelv 
less, than by these undeserved expres¬ 
sions of kindness. Their effect upon 
me —is—bat,” said Mr. Toots, abruptly, 

‘ this is a digression, and s of no con¬ 
sequence at all.” 

As there seemed to lie no means of 
replying to this, but by thanking him 
again, Florence thanked him again. 

“X Ciuld wish,” said Mr. Toots, 
“ to take this opportunity, Miss Dom- 
bey, if 1 might, of entering into a word 
of explanation. I should have had the 
pleasure of—of returning with Susan at 
I an earlier period ; but, in the first 
place, we didn’t know the mime of the 
1 relation to whose house she had gone, 

: and, in the second, as she hail left that 
relation's and gone to another at a dis¬ 
tance, I think that scarcely anything 
short of tho sagacity of the Chicken, 
would have found her out in the tune.” 

| Florence was sur* of it. 

| v “This, however,” said Mr. Toots, 

| “is not the point. The company of 
, Susan has been, I assure you, Miss 
j Dombey, a consolation and satisfaction 
to *hc, in my state of*mind, more easily 
conceived, thau described. The journey 
has been its own reward. That, how¬ 
ever, still, ia not the point. Miss L)om- 
. bey, I have before observed that I know 
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I am not what is considered a quick 
person. I am perfectly aware of that. 

I don’t think anybody could be better 
aequainte^Vith his Own —if it was not 
too strong *tn expression, I should say 
with Ohe thickness j>f his own head— 
than myself. But, Miss Domftey, I do, 
notwithstanding, perceive the state of 
—of things—with Leu tenant Walters. 
Whatever agony Uhafc state of things 
may have caused me (which is # of no 
consequent at all),*I am bound to say, 
that lieutenant Walters is a person who 
appears to be worthy of .the blessing 
that’h&s fallen on his—on his brow. 
May he wear it long, and appreciate it, 
as a very different, and very unworthy 
individual, that it is of no consequence 
to name, would have done! That, 
however, still, is not the point. Miss 
Dombey, Captaiu Gills is a frieml of 
mine; and during the interval that is 
now elapsing, I believe it would afford 
CuJjain Gills pleasure to see me occa¬ 
sionally corning backwards and forwards 
hero. It would afford iue pleasure so 
to come. But I cannot forget that j 
I once committed myself, fatally, at the ' 
corner of the Square at Brighton ; and 
if my presence will he, in the least 
degree, unpleasant to you, J only ask 
you to name it to me now, and assure 
you that I shall perfectly •understand j 
you. I shalWiot consider it'at all un- j 
kind, and shall only be too delighted | 
and happy to be honoured with your 
confidence.’"* . 

“Mr. Toots,” returned Florence, “if 
you, who are so old and true a friend 
of mine, were to stay away from this 
house now, you would make me very 
unhappy. It can never, never, give mo 
any feeling but pleasure to see you.” 

“ Miss Dombey,” said Mr. Tools, 
taking out his pocket-handkerchief, “ if 
I shed a tear,-it is a tear of joy. It is 
of no consequence, and I am very much' 
obliged to you. I may be allowed to 
rertfiivk, after wljat you have to kindly 
said, that it is not my intention rfo neg¬ 
lect my person # any longef.” i 

Florence received this intimation 
with the prettiest expression of per¬ 
plexity possible. 

“ J men#.” said Mr. Toots, “that I 


shall consider it my duty as a fellow- 
creature generally, until I am claimed 
by the silent tomb, to*make the best of 
myself, ancj^ to—to have my hoots as 
brightly polished, as—as circumstances 
will admit of. This is the lipit time, 
Mins Dombey, of my intruding any ob¬ 
servation of a private and personal 
nature. I thank you very much indeed 
If I am not, in a general way, as sen 
sible as my-friends could wish me to be 
or as I could wish myself, I really am 
upon mf word and honour, particularl; 
sensible of what ia considerate and kind 
I feel,” said Mr. Toots, -in an impas 
sioned tone, “as if I could express mj 
feelings, at the present moment, in s 
most remarkable manner, *if—if—. 
could only get a start.” 

Appearing not to get it, after w&itinj 
a minute or two to see if it woul< 
come, Mr. Toots took a hasty leave 
and went below to seek the Captain 
whom he found in the shop. 

“Captain Gills,” said Mr. Toots 
“what is now to take place between 
us, takes place under the sacred seal o 
confidence. It is the sequel, Qiptaii 
Gills, of what has taken place betweei 
myself and Miss Dombey, upstairs.” 

“ Aloxv and itloft, eh, my lad V’ mur 
mured the*faptain. * 

“Exactly so, Captain Gills,” said 
Mr. Toots, \\hose fervour of acqui 
escence was. greasy heightened by hi 
entire ignoranco^of the Ca pin in’s moan 
ing, 4 * Miss* Dombey, I believe. Cap 
tain Gills, is ,tp lx? shortly united t< 
Lieutenant Walters ?” 

“ Why, aye, my lad. We ’re al 
shipmets berej^vVal’r and sweethear 
will be jined together in ^he bouse o 
bonduge, as soofl as the askings is over,' 
whispered Captain Cuttle, in bis ear. 

“ The aikinga, Captain Gills!” re 
prated Mr. Toots. 

“ In the church, down yonder,” sa« 
the Captain, pointing his thumb ovei 
his shoulder. ' 

. “Oh ! Yes!” returned Mr. Toots. 

“ And then,” said the Captain, ii: 
his* hoarse whisper, and tappiffk Ml*! 
Toots on the chest wijh the U-iek o' 
lii^s hand, and billing from him With s 
look of infinite admira.ti.wnV 
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tellers ? That there pretty creetur, as 
delicately brought up as a foreign bird, 
goes away upon the roaring main with 
Wal’r on a voyage to Chirm.! ” 

“Lord, Captain Gills!” said Mr. 
Toots. . 

“ Aye ! ” nodded the Captain. “ The 
ship as took him up, when he was 
wrecked in the hurricane that had drove 
her clean out of her course, was a 
China trader, and Wal’r made the 
voyage, and got into favour, aboard 
and ashore—being as smart and good a 
lad as ever stepped—and so, '■ the super¬ 
cargo (lying at Canton, he got mado 
(having acted as clerk afore), and now 
he’s supercargo aboard another ship, 
snino owitbra. And so, you see,” re¬ 
peated the Captain, thoughtfully, “the 
pretty creetur goes away upon the roar¬ 
ing main with WaVr, on a voyage to 
China.” 

Mr. Toots and Captain Cuttle heaved 
a sigh in concert. 

“What then!” said the Captain. 
4 ‘She loves him true. He loves her, 
true. Them as should have loved and 
_ fended of her, treated of her like the 
beasts as perish. When sho, cast out 
of home, come here to me, and dropped 
upon them planN, hei wownded heart 
was broke. I 'know it. c *» I, Ed’ard 
Cuttle, see it. There’s novt but true, 
kind, steady love, as can,ever piece it up 
again. If so be I 'didn’t, know that, 
and didn’t know as Wlil’r was her true 
love, brother, aud she his, I’d have 
these here blue arms and legs chopped 
off, afore I’d let her go. But I do 
know it, and what then ? Why, then, 

I say, Heaven go with 'em both, and so 
it will! Ahum ! ” 

“Captain Hills,” Said Mr. Toots, 
“ lot. mo have the pleasure of shaking 
hands. You’ve a way of saying tilings, 
that gives me an agreeable warmth, all 
up uiy l»«tk. / say Amen. You are 
aware, Captain Gills, that I, too, have 
adored Miss Dombey." 

“Cheer up ! ” said the Captain, lav¬ 
ing his hand on Mr. Toots’s shoulder. 
“ Static! by, boy ! ” 

“It is my intention, Captain Gills,” 
retuYned the spirited Mr. Toots, “ to 
Also to stand by, as much 


as possible. When the silent tomb 
shaK yawn, Captain Gills, I shall bo 
ready for burial; not before. But not, 
being certain, just at present, of in> 
power over my self, what I*VHsh to sai 
to you, and what f. shall take H as a 
particular favour if you will mention 
to Lieutenant Walters, is as follows.” 

“Is as tollers,” echoed the Captain. 
“Steady!” * * , 

“ Miss Dombey being so inexpressibly 
kind,” continued Mr. Toots with watery 
eyes, “as to say- tl at my presence is 
the reverse.of disagreeable to her, and 
you and everybody here being* no less 
forbearing and tolerant -’towards one 
;who—who certainly,” said Mr: Toots, 
with momentary dejection, “would ap¬ 
pear to have been born by mistake, I 
shall come backwards and forwards of 
an evening, during the short time wo 
can all bo together. But what 1 ask 
is this. If, at any moment, I find tlpit, 
I cannot endure the contemplative of 
Lieutenant Walters's bliss, and should 
rush out, I hope, v Captain Gills, that 
you and he will both consider it as my 
misfortune and not my fault, or the 
want of inward conflict. That you’ll 
feel convinced I bear no malice to any 
living creature—least of all to Lieu¬ 
tenant Walters himself—and that you ’ll 
casually remark that I have gone out 
for a walk, or probably to see what, 
o’clock it is by the ltoyal Exchange, 
j Captain Gills, if you could enter into 
this arrangement, and co<Sd answer for 
Lieutenant Walters, it would be a relief 
to ray feelings that I should think cheap 
dt, the sacrifice of a considerable por¬ 
tion of my property.” 

“My'lad,” returned the Captain, 
“say no more. There ain’t a colour 
you can run up, as won’t be made out, 
and answered to, by Wal’r and self.” 

1 ‘ Captain Gills,” said Mr. Toots, 
“my mind is greatly relie veil. I wish 
to preserve the good opinion of all here. 

I — I—mean well, upon my honour, 
howeter badly I may show it. You 
know f' said Mr. Toots, “it’s exactly as 
if Burgess and Co. wished to oblige a 
customer with a most extraordinary 
pair of trousers, and coidd not. cut out 
what they had in their miu^.s.” 
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With this apposite illustration, of 
which he seemed a .little proud/ Mr. 
Toots gave .Captain Cuttle iiis blessing 
and departed. 

The honest C. .'tain, with his Heart’s 
Deligfit in the house, and Susan tend¬ 
ing her, was a beaming ancf a happy 
man. As the days flew by, he grew 
more beaming and more happy, every 
day. After some’ conferences with 
Susan (for whose wisdom the Qiplain 
had a profound respect, and whose 
valiant pra-ip»itattm of herself on Mrs. 
Mac. Stinger he coi.%1 never forget), he 
proposw^Yto Florence that the daughter 
of the eldtirly lady who usually sat 
under the blue umbrella in Leadorfh^ll 
Market, should, for prudential reasons 
and considerations of privacy, be super¬ 
seded in the temporary discharge of 
the household duties, by some one who 
not unknown to them, and in 
whom they could safely confide. Susan, 
be Nig present, then named, in further¬ 
ance of a suggestion she had previously 
offered to the Captain, Mrs. Richards. 
Florence brightened at the name. And 
Susan, setting off that very afternoon to the 
Toodlo domicile, to sound Mrs. Richards, 
returned in triumph the same evening, 
accompanied by the identical rosy-1 
cheeked, apple-fa'*™! Polly, whose do-1 
monstrations, when brought into Flo-1 
rence’s presence, were hardly less j 
affectionate than those of Susan Nipper i 
herself. ^ 

This piece of generalship accom¬ 
plished ; from which the Captain de¬ 
rived uncommon satisfaction, as he did, 
indeed, from everything else that >tas 
done, whatever it happened to l>e; 
Florence had next to prepare Susan for 
their approachiug separation. This was 
a much more difficult task, as Miss 
Nipper was of a resolute disposition, 
and had fully made up her mind that, 
she had come back never to he pjfrted . 
from her old mistress any more. 

“'“As to wages dear Miss Floy,” she 
said, 4 • you wouldn’t hint amf wrong 
me so as think of naming tlvm, for 
I’ve put money by and wouldn’t sell 
my love and duty at a time like this 
oven if the Savings* Ranks and me 
v ere totaPstrangerH or the Ranks were 1 


broke to pieces, but you ’/e never l>een 
without mo darling from the time your 
poor dear Ma was «took away, and 
though i *m nothing to he boasted of 
you ’re used to me and oh iny own dear 
mistress through so many years don’t 
think of going anywhere without me, 
for it mustn’t and can’t he! ” 

11 Dear Susan, I am going on a long, 
long voyage.” 

“Well Miss*Floy, and what of that' 
the more you ’ll want me. Lengths ol 
voyage* ain’t an object in my eyes, 
thank Gftd !” said the impetuous Susan 
Nipper. 

‘But Susan, 1 am going With Walter, 
and 1 would g<C with Walter anywhere 
j —everywhere ! Walter is •poor, and I 
am very poor, and I must learn, now, 
both to help myself, and help him.” 

| “Dear Miss Floy!” cried Susan, 
bursting out afresh, and shaking her 
head violently, “it’s nothing ,new to 
you to help yourself and others too and 
be the patientest anil truest of noble 
hearts, but let me talk to Mr. Walter 
(lay and settle it with him, for suffer 
you to go away across the world alone I 
cannot, and I won’t.” 

“Alone, Susan?” returned Florence. 
“Alone? ant>Walter taking me with 
him!” *4h, what ft bright, amazed, 
enraptured smile was on her face !— 
He should h$ve seen it. “ 1 am sure 
you will upt Bjsfak to Walter if I ask 
you not,” she "added tenderly; “and 
puiy don’t, dear.” 

Susan Fobbpd “why not, Miss Floy ? ” 

“Because,” said Florence, “I am 
| going to be his wife, to give him up 
i my whole he.m, and to live with him 
| find die with him. He iftight think, if 
you said to him what you have said to 
me, that 1 am afraid of what is before 
me, or that you have some cause to he 
afraid for me. Why, Susan, clear, 1 
love him !” 

M i«s Nipper was so much affected by 
the quiet fervour of these words, and 
.the simple, heartfelt, si! m.i 
nestness expressed in ti.- ... i n. 
the Bpeaker’s face more beaucWul tiffu* 
pure than ever, win; could nnU 

gling to her again, crying Was her little 
mistress really, really goiiid v v\ V^iar- 
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ried, and pitying, caressing, and pro¬ 
tecting her, as she had done before. 

Bat tho Nipper, though susceptible of 
womanly weaknesses, was almost as ca¬ 
pable of putting constraint upon herself 
as of attacking the redoubtable Mac 
Stinger. From that time, she never 
returned to the subject, but was always 
cheerful, active, bustling, and hopeful. 
She did, indeed, inform Mr. Toots pri¬ 
vately, that she was only v keeping up” 
foT the time, and that when it wa« all 
over, and Miss Dorn hey was gone, she 
might bo expected to become a spectacle 
distressful ; and Mr. Toots did also ex¬ 
press that it was his ease too, and that 
they would mingle their jtcars together ; 
but she nevir otherwise indulged her 
private feelings in the presence of Flo¬ 
rence or within the precincts of tho 
Midshipman. 

Limited and plain as Florence’s ward¬ 
robe was—what a contrast to that pre¬ 
pared for tho last marriage in which 
she had taken part,!—there was a good 
deal to do in getting it ready, and Susan 
Nipper worked away at her side, all 
daVj witty the concentrated zeal of fifty 
sempstresses. The wonderful contri¬ 
butions Captain Cuttle would have 
made to this braneKof the outfit, if he 
had been permitted*— as pink, parasols, 
tinted silk stockings, blue shoes, and 
other articles no Jess necessary on ship¬ 
board—would occupy soitie space in the 
recital. Ho was induced, however, by 
various fraudulent representations, to 
limit his contributions to., a workbox 
and dressing-case, of each of which he 
purchased the very largest specimen 
that could lie got for money. For ten 
days or a fortnight afterwards, he gene¬ 
rally sat, during tho greater part of the 
day, gazing at these boxes; divided 
between extreme admiration of them, 
and dejected misgivings that they were 
not, gorgeous enough, and frequently 
•living out into the street to purchase 
some wild article that ho deemed no- 
eessary to their completeness. But his 
master stroke was, the hearing of them 
hbtli off,‘suddenly, one morning, and 
geCing the two ^ords Ffconuxon Gay 
engraved upon a brass heart inlaid over 
the After this, he smoked ! 


four pipes successively in the little par¬ 
lour tty himself, ybd was discovered 
chuckling, at the expiration of as many 
hours. ' • 

Walter was busy and away all dhy, 
but came there every morning early to 
see Florence, and always passed the 
evening with her. Florence never left 
her high rooms but to steal down stairs 
to wait for him when it was his time to 
come, pr, sheltered by his proud, en¬ 
circling arm, to bear him company to 
the door again, and tounptiiues peep 
into the street. Ilh the twilight they, 
were always together. Oh blessed 
time ! Oh wandering heart ift rest ! 
01), deep, exhaustless, mighty well of 
love, in which so much was sunk ! 

The cruel mark was on her bosom 
yet. It roso against her father with 
the breath she drew, it lay between her 
and her lover when ho pressed her t<> 
his heart. But she forgot, it. In thp-< 
beating of that heart for her, and $1 
the beating of her own for him, all 
harsher music was unheard, all stern 
unloving boarts forgotten. Fragile and 
delicate she was, but with a might of 
love within her that could, and did, 
create a world to fly to, and to rest in, 
out of his one image. 

How often did the great house, and 
the old days, u come before her in the 
twilight time, when she wa.i sheltered 
by the arm, so proud, so fond, and," 
creeping closer to him, shrunk within 
it at tiie reaollection ! HJw often, 
from remembering the night when aim 
went down to that room and met the 
neveY to be forgotten look, did she 
raise her eyes to those that watched 
her with such loving earnestness, and 
weep witli happiness in such a refuge f 
The more she clung to it, tbe more the 
dear dead child was in her thoughts : 
but as if the last time she had seen her 
father? had been when he was sleeping 
and she kissed his face, she always left 
him so, and never, in her. fancy, passed 
that hourt 

“Walt r, dear!” said Fforencc, one 
voning, ' when it was almost dark. 

“ Do you know what I have been think- 
ng to-day ? ” 

“Thinking how the time isffyingon. 
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aud how soon wo shall be upon the sea, 
sweet Florence ?” \ $ 

“ I don’t mean that, Walter, though 
I think • too. I have been 

thinking Wliht a barge I am to you.” 

“ A* precious, sacred charge, dear 
heart ! Why / think that some¬ 
times.” 

“ You are laughing, Walter. I know 
that ’s imi«h raorfi in your thoughts 
than mine. But I mean a cost.” 

“ A cost, my own?" 

,“Ip money, dair. All these pre¬ 
ps rations that Susan and I.are so busy 
with—have Ixjeu able to purchase 
very littlcMbr myself. You were poor 
before. But how much poorer I shall 
make you, Walter ! ” * j 

“And how much richer, Florence !” 

Florence laughed, aud shook her 
head. 

“Besides,” said Walter, “long ago 
-«^efore I went to sea—I had a little 
pur% presented to me, dearest, which 
had money in it.” 

“Ah !” returned Florence laughing 
sorrowfully, “very little ! Very little, 
Walter ! But, you must not think,” 
and here she laid her light hand on his 
shoulder, and looked into his face, 
“that I regret to he thi^ burden on 
you. No, dear love, I am glad of it. 

I am happy in it. J wouhfu’t have it, 
otherwise for nil the world. ! ’* 

’“Nor I, indeed, dear Florence.” i 

“Aye ! But Walter, you can never , 
foci it as I <A I am so proud of yon ! ; 
ft makes my heart swell with such do- > 
light to know that those who speak of you 
must say you married a ]>oor disowned 
girl, who had taken shelter here; who had 
no other home, no other friends ; who 
had nothing—nothing I Oh Walter, if 
I could have brought you millions, I 
never could have been so happy for your 
sake, as 1 a in-! ” 

“ And you dear Florence ? are fnn 


01» ! well might Mr. Tolts leave the 
little company that evening, and twice 
go out to correct his w^tch by the Koyal 
Exchange, and once to keep an appoint¬ 
ment. with a banker which ho suddenly 
remembered, and once to take a little 
turn to Aldgato Pump and back ! 

. But before be went upon these expe¬ 
ditions, or indeed before ho came, and 
before lights were brought, Walter 
< said: * • 

“Florence love, tbo lading of our 
ship is yearly finished, and probably on 
the very day of our marriage Bite will 
drop down the river. Shall we go away 
that morning, and stay in Kent until 
we go on board gt Gravesend within a 
week ? ” m 

“ If you please, Walter. 1 shall be 

happy anywhere. But- 

“ Y es, my life ? ” 

“You know,” said Florence, “that 
we shall have no marriage party, and 
that nobody will distinguish us by our 
| dress from other people. A s we leave 
the same day, will you—will you take 
; me somewhere that morning Waiter— 
: early—before we go to church '(” 

Walter seemed to understand her, rt* 
so true a lover so truly loved should, 
and confirmed Ids ready promise with a 
kiss—witii more than one perhaps, or 
two or throe, or five or six ; and in the 
grave; calm, peaceful evening, Florence 
was very haj)py. * 

Then into thesjuiet room came Susan 
Nipper and the candies ; shortly after¬ 
wards, the tea, the Captain, and the 
excursive Mr.* *Foots, who, as above 
mentioned, was frequently on the move 
afterwards, augJ^assed but a restless 
evening. This, however, •was not his 
habit: for he generally got on very well, 
by dint of playing at cribbage with the 
Captain under the advice and guidance 
of Miss Nipper, and distracting his mind 
with the calculations incidental to the 


nothing?” he returned. game; which he found to be a very 

M No, nothing. Walter. Nothing but effectual means of utterly confounding 
your wife.” The light hand stohr about himself. 

bis neck, and Yho voice ^arne nearer— * The Captain’s visage on these ocea- 


nearer. “ I am nothing any moit*, that k'k/uh presented one of the fitwiftt e* 
is not, you. I have no earthly hope any araples of combination and succession of 
more, that is not you. I have nothing expression ever observed. His in«tme- 
dear to m<*any more, that is not yon.” ifve delicacy and his cbivab opa jfe-mug 
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towards Flounce, taught him that it. 
was not a time for any boisterous 
jollity, or violent display of satisfaction. 
Certain floating reminiscences of‘Lovely 
Peg, on the other hand, weVe constantly 
struggling for a vent, and urging the 
Captain to commit himself by some 
irreparable demonstration. Anon, hi# 
admiration of Florence and Walter— 
well-matched truly, and full of grace 
and interest in their yvuth, and love, 
and good looks, as they sat apart— 
would take such complete possesion of 
him, that he would Jay down <fois cards, 
and beam upon them, dabbing hie head 
all over With his pocket-handkerchief; 
until warned, perhaps, by the sudden 
rushing forth of Mr. Toots, that he had 
tin consciously been very instrumental 
indeed, in making that gentleman mise¬ 
rable. This reflection would make the 
Captain profoundly melancholy, until 
the return of Mr. Toots ; when he 
would fall to his cards again, with many 
side winks and nods, aud polite waves 
of his hook at Miss Nipper, importing 
that he wasn’t going to do ho any more. 
The state that ensued on this, was, 
perhaps, his best; for then, endeavour¬ 
ing to discharge all expression from his 
face, he would sit staring round the 
room, with all these expressions con¬ 
veyed into it at once, and each wrestling 
with the other. Delighted admiration 
of Florence and WaVter always over¬ 
threw the rest, and remained victorious 
and undisguised, unless Mr. Toots made 
another rush into the air, and then the 
Captain would sit, like a remorseful 
culprit, until he came hack again, occa¬ 
sionally calling upon fri^vself, in a low 
reproachful voice, to “Stand by !” or 
growling some remonstrance to “Ed’ard 
Cuttle my lad,” on the want of caution 
observable in his behaviour. 

One of Mr, Toots’s hardest trials, 
however, was of his own seeking. On 
the approach of the Sunday which was 
to witness the last of those askings in 
church of which the Captain had spoken, 
Mr. Tools thus stated his feelings to 
nSv.san d&ipper. 

lt “Susan,” said Mr. Toots, “I am 
drawn towards the building. The 
w,) 1 2N3'^ cut me off from Mits i 


Dombey for ever, Will strike upon my 
ears Jike a knellyou know, hut upon 
my word and honour, I feel that I must 
hear them. Therefore,” ' said Mr. 
Toots, “will you accompany me to¬ 
morrow, to the sacred edifice ? ” * 

Miss Nipper expressed her readiness 
to do so, if that would be any satisfac¬ 
tion to Mr. Toots, but besought him to 
abandon his idea of going. . 

“Susan,” returned Mr. Toots, with 
much solemnity, “ before my whiskers 
began to be observed by r anybody but 
myself, I adored Miss Dombey. While 
yet a victim to the thraldom of Blimbor, 
I adored Miss Dombey. Wha«f I could 
no .longer he kept out of my property, 
iii a legal point of view, and—and 
accordingly came into it—I adored Miss 
Dombey. The banns which consign her 
to Lieutenant Walters, and me to-"-to 
Gloom, you know,” said Mr. Toots, 
after hesitating for a strong expression 
“may be dreadful, will he dreadful ; 
hut I feel that I should wish to near 
them spoken. I feel that I should wish 
to know' that the gtfiund was certainly 
cut from under me, and that I hadn’t a 
hope to cherish, or a—or a leg, in 
short, to—to go upon.” 

Susan Nipper could only commiserate 
Mr. Toots’s unfortunate condition, and 
agree, unde.’ these circumstances, to 
accompany him ; which |he did next 
morning. ♦ 

The church Yfalter had chosen for 
the purpose l was a mouldy old church 
in a yard, hemmed in by a labyrinth of 
hack streets and courts, with a little 
burving-ground round it, and itself 
buried in a kind of vault, formed by 
the neighbouring houses, and paved 
with echoing stones. It was a great 
dim, shabby pile, with high old oakeu 
pews, among which about a score of 
people lost themselves every Sunday; 
while the clergyman’s voice drowsily 
resounded through the emptiness, and 
the o^an rumbled ami rolled as if the 
church,had got the eolfe, for want of a 
congregation t>j keep the wind and 
damp u>ut. But so far was this city 
church from languishing for the com¬ 
pany of other churches, that spires were 
clustered round it, as the 4 , masts of 
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shipping cluster on the river. It would 
have boeu hard to cojmt them frdn its 
steeple-top, they were so many. In 
almost tviyy yard and blind-place near, 
therfc was a chu ;'h. The confusion of 
bells Vhen Susan and Mr. Toots betook 
themselves towards it on tlfe Sunday 
morning, was deafening. There were 
twenty churches close together, clamour-, 
ing for people to come in. 

The two stray sh :ep in qucstiigi were 
penned by a beadfc in a commodious 
yew,, and, being* early, sat for some 
lira? counting the o^pgregation, listen¬ 
ing to*the disappointed bell high up in 
the tower; Or looking at a shabby little 
old man in the porch behind the screen, 
who was ringing the same, like the Bull ! 

Cock Robin, with his foot in a 
stirrup. Mr. Toots, after a lengthened 
survey of the large books on the reading- 
lesk, whispered Miss Nipper that he j 
vswdcred where the banns were kept, ] 
buS that young lady merely shook her j 
head and frowned ; repelling for the time I 
all approaches of 2 ^ temporal nature. 

Mr. Toots, however, tippearing unable 
to keep his thoughts from the banns, j 
was evidently looking out for them dur- j 
ing the whole preliminary portion of 
the service. As the time, for reading 
them approached, the poor young gentle¬ 
man manifested great anxilty and tre¬ 
pidation, which was not diminished by 
the unexpected apparition of the Captain 
in the front row of tbe gallery. When 
the clerk handed tap a list to the clergy¬ 
man, Mr. Toots, being then seated, 
held on by the seat of the pew ; but 
when the names of Walter Cay aftd 
Florence Dornbey were read aloud as 
being in the third and last stage of that 
association, he was so entirely conquered 
by his feelings as to rush from the 
church without his hat, followed by the 
beadle and pew-opener, and two gentle¬ 
men of the medical profession, who Imp 1 
pened to be present; of whom the fir.st- 
n.adied presently returned fouf 1that 
article, informing Miss Nipper in a 
whisper that site w'as ndt to make her¬ 
self uneasy about the gentleman,’as the 


that integral portiou of Europe which 
lost itself weekly among the high-backed 
pews, were upon kerf would have been 
sufficiently embarrassed by this inci¬ 
dent, though it had terminated here; 
the more so, as the Captain in.the front 
row' of the gallery, was in a state of un* 

! mitigated consciousness which could 
hardly fail to express to the congrega¬ 
tion that he bad some mysterious con¬ 
nexion with R. But the extreme 
restlessness of Mr. Toots painfully in¬ 
creased* and protracted the delicacy of 
her situation. That young gentleman, 
incapable, in his state of mind, of 
remaining alone in the churchyard, a 
prey to solitary* meditation, and. also 
desirous, no doubt, of testifying his 
respect, for the offices he had in some 
measure interrupted, suddenly returned 
—not coming back to the pew, but 
stationing himself on 21 free neat in the 
aisle, between two elderly female.*? who 
were in the habit of receiving their por¬ 
tion of a weekly dole of bread then set 
forth on a shelf in the porch. In this 
conjunction Mr. Toots remained, greatly 
disturbing the congregation, who lelt it 
impossible to avoid looking af him, 

! until his feelings overcame him again, 

; when he departed silently and suddenly. 

| Nqt venturing to trtmt himself in the 
} church any more, and yet wishing to 
’ have some socjal mrtioipation in what 
w r as going # on tllere, Mr. Toots was, 
after this, seen from time to time, look¬ 
ing, in, w'ith’a lorn aspect, at one or 
other of the .windows ; and as there 
were several windows accessible to him 
from without, apd as his restless ness 
was very greafr^t not only became diffi¬ 
cult to conceive at whieft window he 
w'ould appear rufxt, but likewise la-eame 
necessary, as it were, for the whole 
congregation to speculate upon tin- 
( bailee* of the different w indows, during 
the comparative leisure afforded them 
by the sermon. Mr. Toots's move¬ 
ments in the churchyard were so eccen¬ 
tric, that he seemed generally t«> defeat 
fill calculation, 2 ind to appear, like the 
eorijumr’s figure, where he wah* leaHt 


gcntlerfinn said his indisposition was of expected ; and the #*ff«jt of these n»ys* 
no consequence. . tyious presentations was much inerted 

Miss Nipper, feeling that the eyes If by its being difficult to him *<> *v/in, 
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and easy to everybody else to see out : j 
which occasioned hia remaining, every I 
l ime, longer than anight have been ex- j 
pected, with his face close the glass, 
until lie all at once became aware that 
all eyes were upon him, and vanished. 

These proceedings on the part of Mr. 
Toots, and the strong individual con¬ 
sciousness of them that was exhibited 
by the Captain, rendered Miss Nipper’s 
position so responsible & oire, that she 
was mightily relieved by the eoncUisiou 
of the service ; and was hardly so 
affable to Mr. Toots as usual, ‘when he 
informed her and the Captain, on the 
way bach, that now lie was sure he had 
no hope, you know, be. felt more com¬ 
fortable — at least not exactly more 
comfortable, but more comfortably mid 
completely miserable. 

Swiftly now, indeed, the time flew 
by, until it was the evening before the 
day appointed for the marriage. They 
were all assembled in the up]>er room 
at the Midshipman’s, aud had no fear 
of interruption; lor there were no 
lodgers in the house now, and the Mid¬ 
shipman had it all to himself. They 
were grave and quiet in the prospect of 
to-morrow, but moderately cheerful too. 
Florence, with Walter clbse beside her, 
was finishing a little piece of* work in¬ 
tended as a parting gift to ihfc Captain. 
The Captain was playing cribbage “with 
Mr. Toots. Mr. 'fbots was taking 
counsel as to his hand, of Susan Nipper. 
Miss Nipper was giving it, with all due 
secrecy and circumspection. Diogenes 
was listening, ami occasionally breaking 
out into a gruff, half-smothered frag¬ 
ment of a bark, of whicJb'he afterwards 
seemed half-dkhamed, as if he doubted 
having any reason for it'. 

“Steady, steady !” said the Captain 
to Diogenes, 41 what ’a amiss with you ? 
You don’t seem easy in your mind to¬ 
night, my boy !” 

Diogenes wagged his tail, but pricked 
up his ears immediately afterwards, 
and gave utterance to another fragment 
of a bark ; for which be apologised to 
*tbe Cafthiu, by again wagging his tail. 

*. “It’s my opinion, Di,” said the 
Captain, looking thoughtfully at his 
card)?, aud stroking his chin with his 


book, “as you have your doubts o: 
Mrs. t Richards ; but if you Ve tin 
animal I take you to be, you ’ll think 
better o’ that; for her looses-is her 
commission. Now, Brother‘: n to Mr. 
Toots: “if so be as you’re ready, 
heave ahe&d.” 

The Captain spoke with all compo¬ 
sure and attention to the game, but 
suddenly his cards “dfoppod out of his 
hand, ,his mouth and eyes opened wide, 
his legs drew themselves up and stuck 
out in front of his ihair, and lie sat. 
Btaring at the doy^r with blank amaze¬ 
ment. Looking round upon thO com¬ 
pany, and seeing that none- of them 
observed him or the cause of' his as¬ 
tonishment, the Captain recovered him¬ 
self with a great gasp, struck the table 
a tremendous blow, cried in a stento¬ 
rian roar, “Sol Gills ahoy!” and 
tumbled into the arms of a weather¬ 
beaten pea-coat that had come with 
| l’olly into the room. f' 

In another moment, Walter was in 
j the arms of the weather-beaten pea- 
j coat. In another moment, Florence 
was in the arms of the weather-beaten 
pea-coat. In another moment, Captain 
Cuttle had embraced Mrs. Richards 
and Miss Nipper, and was violently 
shaking hands with Mr. Toots, ex¬ 
claiming, aif he waved his hook al>ovo 
his head, “Hooroar, my hid, hooroar!” 

| To which Mr. Toots, wholly at a loss 
to account for these proceedings, re¬ 
plied with great politeness, * ‘ Certainly, 
Captain Gills, whatever you think 
| proper 1 ” 

j The weather-beaten pea-coat, and a no 
less weather-beaten cap and comforter 
belonging to it, turned from the Cap¬ 
tain and from Florence back to Walter, 
and sounds came from the weather¬ 
beaten pea-coat, cap, and comforter, as 
! of an old man sobbing- underneath 
them ; while the shaggy sleeves clasped 
Walter tight. During this pause, there 
was a'fc universal silence, and the Cap¬ 
tain polished hia nose with great dili¬ 
gence. But when the fiea-coat, cap, 
and comforter lifted themselves up 
again, Florence gently moved towards 
them ; and she and Walter taking 
tbbm off, disclosed the old Instrument* 
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Maker, a little thinner and more cave- . a corner between Walter jfml Florence, 
worn than of old, in Iris old Welsl/wig ; and nodding at Polly, who was looking 
and his old*, coffee-coloured coat, and ! on, all smiles aud dfrlight, answered 
basket buttons, with his old infallible j the Captain tinis : 
chronometer ticking away in his pocket, j “ Ned Cuttle, my dear boy, although 
“Chock full o’ Science,” $aid the i I have heard something of the changes 
radiant Captain, “as ever he was 1 j of events here, from my pleasant friend 
Sol Gills, Sol Gills, what liave you j there—what a pleasant face she has to 
been up to, for thin many a long day, be sure, to welcome a wanderer horn 
iny on Id boy ? ” , said the old man, breaking off, and 

“ I’m half blind, .Ned,” said lift old j rubbing/bin 'hands in his old dreamy 
man, “and almost deaf and dumb j way. 

with joy.” * ‘HeaY him!” cried the Captain 

“ I4in wery woice,”7kiKl flic Captain, gravely. *“ *Tis woman as seduces all 
looking round with an exultation to mankind. For which,” asitU* to Mr. 
which even his face could hardly la nder Toots, “ you ’ll overhaul your Adam 
justice—“his wery woice as chock full* and Eye, brother.*’ 
o’ science as ever it was ! 8 ! Gills, “ T shall make a point of*doing so, 
lay to, iny lad, upon yrtur own wines Captain Gills,” said Mr. Toots, 
and fig-trees, like a taut ould patriark “Although I have heard something 
as you are, aud overhaul them there of the changes of events, from her,” 
adwenturcs o’ yourn, in your own for- resumed the Instrument-Maker, taking 
rni7\r woice. ’Tis the. woice,” said the his old spectacles from his pocket, and 
Caption, impressively, and announcing putting them on his forehead in his old 
a quotation with his hook, “of the manner, “they are so great and un- 
sluggard, I heerd Irim corn-plain, you expected, and I am so overpowered by 
have woke me too soon, I must slumber the sight of my dear boy, and by the ” 
again. Scatter his cue-mien, and make —glancing at the downcast eyes (£ 
’em fall 1 ” Florence, and not attempting to finish 

The Captain sat down with the air the sentence—“that I I cant say 
of a man who had happily expressed much to-night. But' my dear Ned 
the feeling of everybody present, aud Cuttle, wh^didn’t you write?” 
immediately rose again to present Mr. The. astonishment depicted in the 
Toots, who was*much disconcerted by the Captain’s features ^positively frightened 
arrival of anybody, appearing to prefer Mr. Toots, whose eyes were quite fixed 
a claim to th%name of wills. by it, so that lie could not withdraw 

“Although,” stammered Mr. Toots, theifl from his face. 

“I had not the pleasure of your ac- “Write !” • echoed the Captain, 
quaintance, Sir, before you were yoy “Write, Sol Gills!” 
were—” “Aye,” sai<j^ Mm old man, “either 

“ Lost to sight, to memory dear,” to Barbados, or Jamaica, o$ Demcrara. 
suggested the Captain, in a low voice. That was what I Risked.” 

“Exactly so, Captain Gills!” as- ! “What you asked, Sol Gills!” re¬ 
sented Mr. Toots. “Although I had peated the Captain, 
not the pleasure of your acquaintance, “ Aye,” said the old man. “Don’t 
Mr.—Mr. SoIm,” said Toots, hitting you know, Ned? Sure you have not 
on that name in the inspiration of a forgotten f Every time I wrote to 
bright idea, “ before that happern^if'I you.” 

have the greatest pleasure, I assur jfyou, The Captain took off his glazed hat, 

in—you know,* in knowing you. I hang it on his hook, and smoothing 
hope,” said Mr. Toots, “that you’re as his hair from behind with his ha"d, sol 
well as qgn be expected.” gazing at the group around him : a 

With these courteous words, Mr. perfect image of wonderliig resignation. ^ 
Toot* sat dj£wn blushing and chuckling! j You don’t appear to understrftd 
The old Instrument-Maker, seated in\mc, Ned ! ” observed Old Fob , 
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“Sol Gilfu,” returned the Captain, 
after staring at him and the rest fbr a 
long time, without speaking, “I'm 
gone about and adrift. P$y out a word 
or two respecting them adwenturs, will 
you ! Can’t I bring up, nohows ? no- 
hows ? ” said the Captain, ruminating, 
and staring all round. 

“Yon know, Ned,” said Sol Gills, 

4 ‘ why I left here. Did you open my 
packet, Ned?’ * • * 

“Why, aye, aye,” said the Captain. 
“To be sure, I opened the packet.’’ 

“ And read it ? ” said the Md man. 

“And read it,” answered the Cap¬ 
tain, eyeing him attentively, and pro¬ 
ceeding to quote it from memory. 
“‘My dear Ned Cuttle, when I left 
home for the West Indies in forlorn 
search of intelligence of my dear—’ 
There he sits ! There’s Wal’r ! ” mid 
the Captain, as if he were relieved by 
getting hold of anything that was real 
and indisputable. 

“Well, Ned. Now attend a mo¬ 
ment!” said the old man. “When I 
wrote first—that was from Barbados- 
I said that though you would receive 
that letter long before the year was out, 

I should be glad if you would open the 
packet, as it explained' the reason of 
my going away; Very good, Ned. 
When I wrote the second, 'third, and 
perhaps the fourth times—that was 
from Jamaica—I said I was in just the 
samo state, couldn’t reat, and couldn’t 
oome away from that part of the world, 
without kuowing that my boy was lost 
or saved. When I wrote next—that, I 
think, was from Demerara, wasn’t 
it ?” ■**>■ 

“That he'thinks was from Deme¬ 
rara, warn’t it. ! ” said the Captain, 
looking hopelessly round. 

“—I said,” proceeded old Sol, “that, 
still there was no certaiu information 
got yet. That 1 found many captains 
and others, in that part of the world, 
who had known me for years, and who : 
assisted me with a passage here and i 
there, and for whom I was able, now j 
*atid thsfo', to do a little in return, iu iiiy j 
cwn craft. That every one was sorry ! 
for -Jive, and seemed to take a sort <; f l 
interest, iu my wanderings ; and that I I 


began to think it would be my fate to 
cruise about in search of tidings of my 
boy until I died.” _ 

“Began to think as ho.vr. Tie was a 
scientific flying Dutchman ! ” s^fd the 
Captain,^as before,* and with great seri¬ 
ousness. 

“But when the news come one day, 
Ned,—that was ^Barbados, a ft Gr \ 
got back there,—that a China trader 
homeward bound ho,d bocn spoke, that 
had my boy aboard, then, Ned, I took 
passage in the n'ex^ ship and came 
home * and arrival at home to-night to 
find it true, thank' God ! ” -said the old 
man, devoutly. 

The Captain, after bowing his head 
with great reverence, stared all round 
the circle, beginning with Mr. Toots, 
and ending with the Instrument-Maker: 
then gravely said 

I “Sol Gills ! The observation as I’m 
a-going to make is cnle’lated to hftw 
every stitch of sail as you can cUrry, 
clean out of the holt-ropes, and bring 
i you on your beam <‘nds with a lurch. 

livered to Ed’ard Cuttle. Not one o’ 
them letters,” repeated the Captain, to 
make his declaration the more solemn 
and im presci ve, * 1 was ever deli v< red 
unto Ed’ar^ Cuttle, Mariner, of Eng¬ 
land, as liyes at home at ease, and doth 
improve each shining houfM ” 

“And posted by my own hand ! 
And directed by* 1 my own Jiand, Num¬ 
ber nine Brig Place ! ” exclaimed Old 
Sol. 

The colour all went out of the Cap¬ 
tain’s face, and all came back again iu 
a glow. , 

“What do you mean, Sol Gills, my 
friend, by Number nine Brig Place ?” 
inquired the Captain. 

‘Mean? Your lodgings, Ned,” re- 
1 turned the old man. “Mrs. What V 
Tier‘-narae ! I shall forget my own name 
no;e\ but I am behind the present 
time AT always was, you recollect—and 
very much confused. Mrs. —” 

“Sol Gills ! /f said the Captain, as if 
he were putting the most improbable 
case in the world, “ it. ain’t the name of 
Mac Stinger as vou ’re a trying to re¬ 
number ? ” 
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“Of course it is ! ” exclaimed the 
Instrument-Maker. # “To besur^Ned, 
Mrs. Mac Stinger ! ” 

Captain/Cutiie, whose eyes were now 
as ■wide opdn as they could be, and the 
knobs upon whose.face were perfectly 
luminous, gave a long shrill%histle of 
a most melancholy sound, • and stood 
gazing at everybody in a state of speech¬ 
lessness. • * * 

“Overhaul that there agajp, Sol 
Gills, will yon be so kind ?” he said at 
last. t , ** • 

. *“A11 these lottery” returned Uncle 
Sol,* b&ating time wit® the forefinger of 
his right hand upoi\ the palm of his left, 
with a steadiness and distinctness th^t 
might have done honour, even to the 
infallible chronometer in his pocket, “I 
posted with my owu hand, and directed 
with my own hand, to Captain Cuttle, 
at Mrs. Mac Stinger’s, Number nine 
P<ig Place.” 

'%e Captain took bis glazed hat oil’ 
his hook, looked into it, put it on, and 
sat down. J 

“Why, friends all,” said the Cap¬ 
tain, staring round in the last state of 
discomfiture, * ‘ I cut and run from 
there ! *’ 

“And no one knew where you were 
gone, Captain Cuttle?” cried Walter, 
hastily. 

“ bless year heart, Wal’r,” said the 
Captain, shaking his head, “she’d 
never have allowed *’ ray corning to 
take chargt? o’ this here property. 
Nothing could be done but cut and run. 
Lord love you, Wal’r !” said the Cap¬ 
tain, “you’ve only seen her in a ealrti! 
But see her when her angry passions 
rise—and make a note on !” 

I W give it her ! ” remarked the 
Nij»per, softly. i 

“Would you, do you think, my! 
dear?” returned the Captain, with; 
feeble admiration. “Well, my dear, it 
does you credit. But there ain’t, 
wilil animal I wouldn’t sooner fa my¬ 
self. I only got my chest away by 
means of a friend as ndbody’s a match 
for. It was no good sending an f letter 
there. '* She wouldn't take in any letter, ' 
bless you,” said the Captain, “ nndjjr 
them circdlnstarnces ! Why, you cou M 


hardly make it worth a i4.an\s while to 
be the postman ! ” 

“Then it’s pretty clear, Captain 
Cuttle, th^ all of us, and you and 
Undo 8ol especially,” said Walter, 
“may thank Mrs. Mac Stinger for no 
small anxiety.” 

The general obligation in this wise to 
the determined relict of the late Mr. 
Mac Stinger, was so apparent, that the 
Captaui did n<ft contest the point; but 
being/!n some measure ashamed of his 
position* though nobody dwelt upon the 
subject, •and Walter especially avoided 
it, remembering the last conversation 
be aud the Captain hail held together 
respecting it, he remained under a cloud 
for nearly five minutes —sm extraordi¬ 
nary period for him -when that sun, 
his face, broke out ouce more, shining 
on all lx:holders with extraordinary 
brilliancy; and lie fell into a fit ot 
shaking hands with everybody over and 
over again. 

At an early hour, but not before Uncle 
Sol and Walter had questioned each 
other at some length about their voyages 
and dangers, they all, except Walty, 
vacated Florence's room, and went down 
to the parlour. Here they were noon 
afterwards joified by*Waiter, who told 
them FloJ&tce was a Kttle sorrowful and 
heavy-hearted, aud had gone to bed. 
Though they £ou|^l not have disturbed 
her with tlydr voices down there, they 
all spoke in a whisper after this : and 
each, in bis different way, felt very lov¬ 
ingly and gently towards Walter’s fair 
young bride; and a long explanation 
then) was of everything relating to her, 
for the satisflR'tiou of Uncle Sol ; and 
very sensible Mr. Toot;f was of the 
delicacy with #hich Walter made his 
name and services important, ami his 
presence necessary to their little council. 

“Mr. Toots,” said Walter, on part¬ 
ing with him at the house door, “wo 
shall see each other to-morrow morn¬ 
ing ?” 

, “ Lieutenant Walters,” returned Mr. 
Toots, grasping his hand fervently, “ I 
shall certainly be present.” 0 

“This is the lastvdght we shalfr 
ifeet for a long time—the last nigfftfwe 
may ever meet,” said Walter. Such 
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a noble hea\ t as .yours, must feel, I 
think, when another heart is bound to 
it. I hope you l^now that I am -very 
grateful to you V* 

“Walters,” replied Mr. Toots, quite 
touched, “1 should l>e glad to feel that 
you had reason to he so.” 

“Florence,” said Walter, “on this 
last night of her bearing her own name, 
has made me promise—it was only just 
now, when you left ua together—that 
1 would tell you, with her deYj love 

Mr. Toots laid his hand .upon the 
doorpost, and his eyes upon his hand. 

“—witn her dear loye,” said Walter, 
“that she can neve*' have a friend 
whom she will value above you. That 
the recollection of your true considera¬ 
tion for her always, can never be for¬ 
gotten by her. That she remembers 
you in her prayers to-night, and hopes 
that you will think of her when she 
is far away. Shall I say anything 
for you ? ” 

“Say, Walters,” replied Mr. Toots 
indistinctly, “that I shall think of her 
every day, but never without feeling 
Happy to know that she is married to 
the man she loves, and who loves her. 
Say, if you pleas^, that I am sure her 
husband deserves’ her — even her! — 
and that I am glad of her choice.” 

Mr. Toots got more distinct as lie 
came to these last Words, and raising 
his eyes from the doorpost, said them 
stoutly. He then shook Walter’s 
hand again with a fervour that Waiter 
was not slow to return, and started 
homeward. 

Mr. Toots was accompanied by the 
Chicken, whom he had of late brought 
with him every evening, and left in the 
shop, with an idea that unforeseen ! 
circumstances might, arise from without, j 
in which the prowess of that dis- ! 
tiugnished character would hq, of service j 
to the Midshipman. The Chicken did I 
not appear to be in a particularly good 
humour cm this occasion. Either the j 
gas-lamps were treacherous, or he 
cockw^hi.s eye in a hideous manner, 
^nd likewise distorted liis nose, when 
M% 'Toots, .Crossing the road, looked 
back over his shoulder at the room 


where Florence slept. On the road 
hom£, he was more demonstrative of 
aggressive intentions against the other 
foot-passengers, than comported with a 
professor of the peaceful art of self- 
defence. Arrived at home, instead of 
leaving • Mr. Toots in his aj>artraents 
when he had escorted him thither, he 
remained before him weighing his white 
hat in both hands by the brim, and 
twitching his head and nose {both of 
which had been lhany times broken, 
and but indifferently, repaired), with an 
air of decided disrespect. 

His patron be mg much engaged’with 
his own thoughts, did not observe this 
for* some time, nor indeed until the 
Chicken, determined not to be over¬ 
looked, had made divers clicking sounds 
with his tongue and teeth, to attract 
attention. 

“Now Master,” said the Chicken, 
doggedly, when he, at length, caught 
Mr. Toots's eye, “I want to J'now 
whether this here gammon is to finish 
it, or whether you 're a going iu to 
win ? ” u 

“Chicken,” returned Mr. Toots, 
“ explain yourself.” 

“Why then, here's all about it. 
Master,” said the Chicken. “ 1 ain’t, 
a cove to chuck a word away. Here *s 
wot it is. Are any on ’em to be doubled 
up?” ,, 

When the Chicken put this question 
he dropped his hat, made a dodge and 
a feint with his left hanfi, hit a sup¬ 
posed enemy a violent blow with his 
right, shook his head smartly, and re 
covered himself. 

“Come, Master,” said the Chicken. 
“Is it "to be gammon or pluck? 
Which?” 

“Chicken,” returned Mr. Toots, 
“your expressions are coarse, and your 
meaning is obscure.” 

“Why, then, I tell you what. 
Master,” said the Chicken. “ This is 
wbeJVit is. It ; s mean.” 

“ What is mean, Chicken?” asked 
Mr. Toots. 1 

“A- Is,” said the Chicken, with a 
frightful corrugation of his broken nose. 
‘m There! Now, Master? Wot! Wen 
c T.m could go and blow o»* this here 
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match* to the stiff 'un ; ” by which de¬ 
predatory appellation it has been since 
supposed that the Game One idiended 
to signify** Mr. Dombey; “ and when 
you* could •kncrk the winner and all the 
kit «f ’em dead out o’ wind and time, 
are you going to give in ? T# give in '! ” 
said the Chicken, with contemptuous 
emphasis. “ Wy, it’s mean ! ” 

“Chicken,” sasd-Mr. Toots, severely, 
“you’re a perfect Vulture ! Your 
.sentiments are atrbcious.” 

“ My sqptiiients is Game and 
‘fancy, Master,” returned the Chicken, j 
‘ That ’s wot my^entimeuts is. I 
can’t ahear a meanness. I ’m afore 
the public, I ’m to be heerd on ai* the 
bar of the Little Helephant, anti bo | 
Gov’ner o’ mine mustn't go and do j 
what’s mean. Wy, it’s mean,” said 
the Chicken, with increased expression. 

‘ 1 That’s where it is. It *s mean.” 

% “Chicken !” said Mr. Toots, “you 
disgust me.” 

“ Master,” returned the Chicken, 


I putting on his hat v “th Jvg'h a pair on 
| us, then. Come! Here’s a offer! 
You Ve spoke to in^more than onee’fc 
or twice’t about the public line. Never 
mind ! G*ve me a fi'typaimote to¬ 
rn orrow, and let me go.” 

“Chicken,” returned Mr. Toots, 
“after the odious sentiments you have 
expressed, I shall be glad to part on 
such terms.” 

“ Done * th«n,” said the Chicken. 
“ IUs a bargain. This here con¬ 
duct yf yourn, won’t suit book, 
Master* Wy it ’s mean,” said the 
Chicken ; who seemed equally unable 
to get beyond that point, &nd to stop 
short of it. “{That’s were it is ; it’s 
mean ! ” • 

So Mr. Toots and the Chicken agreed 
to {wirt on tliis incompatibility of moral 
perception ; and Mr. Toots lying down 
to sleep, dreamed happily of Florence, 
who had thought of him as her friend 
upon the last night of her maiden lift., 
j and sent him her dear love. 


CHAPTER LVIT. 


ANOTHfil! 

Mr. Sow^ns the Beadl«5, and Mrs. 
Miff the {»ew-opener, arc early at their 
posts in the She ahurch where Mr. 
Dombey w?ft: married. A. yellow-faced 
old gentleman from India, is going to 
take unto himself a young wife this 
morning, and six carriages full of com¬ 
pany are expected, and Mrs. Miff has 
been informed that the yellow-faced old 
gentleman could pave the road to church 
with diamonds and hardly miss them. 
The nuptial benediction is to tie a sup< 
rior one, proceeding from a very reve¬ 
rend, a dean, and the lady is to he g>ivt*n 
away, as an extraordinary presents by 
sofuebody who comes express from the . 
Horse Guards. * 

Mrs. Miff Is more intolerant of com- i 
moil people this morning, limn she 
generally is ; and she lias always strung 
opinions on that subject, for it is aF*o- 
ciated wilh free sittings. Mrs. Miff^js 


W1IDDIN(1.** 

not*a student of political economy (she 
thinks the sfcieifce is connected with 
dissenters ; “ Baptists or Wesl cyans, or 
sojnc o’ them,” she says), but she can 
never understand what business your 
common folks have to lie married. 
“ Drat*’em,” says Mrs. Miff, “you 
read the sanw tilings over’em, and in 
stead of sovereigns get sixpences ! ” 
j Mr. Sownds'the beadle is more Ids' 
t ral than Mrs. Miff-—but then he is not 
a pew-opener. “It must be done, 
Ma’am,” lie says. “ We must marry 
| ’em. We must have our national 
schools to walk at the head of, and we 
| must have our standing armies., W<* 
must marry ’em, Ma’am,” says Mr. 
'Sounds, “and keep 
going.” 

Mr. Sownds is siting on tne hiann 
and Mrs. Miff is dusting in the church, 
when a young • uple, plainly dressed, 
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come in. Ti^ mortified bonnet of Mrs. And what j-ire the young couple say- 
Miff is sharply turned towards them, ing as they leave the church, and go out 


for she espies in t^via early visit indica¬ 
tions of a runaway patch. But they 
don’t want to be married—“Only,” 
says the gentleman, “to walk round 
the church,” And as he slips a genteel 
compliment into the palm of Mrs. Miff, 
her vinegary face relaxes, and her mor¬ 
tified bonnet and her spare dry figure 
dip and crackle. « • 

Mrs. Mill' resumes her dusting and 
plumps up her cushions—for the yellow- 
faced old gentleman is reported, to have 
tender knees—but keeps her glazed, 
pew-opening eye on the young couple 
who are walking roifiid the church. 
“Ahem,” .coughs Mrs. Mi If, whose 
cough is dryer than the hay in any 
hassock in her charge, “ you ’ll come to 
us one of these mornings, my dears, un¬ 
less I ’m much mistaken !” 

They are looking at a tablet on the 
wall, erected to the memory of some one 
dead. They are a Jong way off Iron. 
Mrs. Miff, but Mrs. Miff can see with 
half an eye how she is leaning on bis 
arm, and how bis head is bent down 
offer lifer. ‘Well, well,” says Mrs. 
Miff, “you might do worse. For 
you ’re a tidy pair ! ” 

There is nothing personal in Mrs. 
Miff's remark. She merely ■ speaks of 
stock in trade. She is hardly ‘more 
curious in couples tha’n ift coffins. She 
is such a spare, straight, dry old lady 
—such a pew of a wcfuian — tjiat j 
you should find as many individual 
sympathies in a chip. ' 'Mr. Sownda, 
now, who is fleshy, and has scarlet in 
his coat, is of a different temperament. 
He says, as they stand upon the steps 
watching the young couple away, that 
she has a pretty figure, hasn’t she, and 
as well as he could see (fur she held her 
head down coming out), an uncommon 
pretty face. “Altogether, Mrs. Miff,” 
says Mr. Sownds with a relish, “she is 
what you may call a rosebud. ” 

Mrs. Miff assents with a spare nod of; 
her mortified bonnet; but approves of! 
tld-s so,little, that she inwardly resolves 
she wouldn't be the wife of Mr. Sownds 
tar any money he could give her, Beadle 
as he is. 


at the gate ? 

“Bear Walter, 'thank yop !• I can 
;o away now, happy.” 

“ And when we qome back, Florence, 
we will cwne and see his grave again.” 

Florence, lifts her eyes, so bright 
with tears, to his kind face ; and clasps 
her disengaged hand on .that other 
modes# little hand which clasps his 

n. 

“It is very ‘early,v Walter, an<;l the 
streets are almost., empty yet. Let us 
walk.” 

“But you will be .so tired, my love.” 

“ Oil no! I was very tired the first 
tune that we ever walked together, but 
I shall not be sq.,to-day ” 

And thus—-not much changed—she, 
as innocent and earnest-hearted—he, as 
frank, as hopeful, and more proud of 
her— Florence and Walter, on their 
bridal morning, walk through the styeets 
together. 

Not even in that, childish walk of 
long ago, were they sq far removed 
from all the world about them as to¬ 
day. The ekildish feet of long ago, 
did not tread such enchanted ground as 
theirs do now'. The confidence ami 
love of children may bo given many 
times, and will spring up in many 
places; bift the womar’s heart of 
Florence, with its undivided treasure, 
can be yielded only once, and under 
slight or cluyige, can only dioopand die. 

They take the streets that, are the 
quietest, and do not go near that in 
which her old home stands. It is a 
fair, warm summer morning, and the 
sun shinfes on them, as they walk to- 
| wards the darkening mist that over¬ 
spreads the city. Kiehes are uncovering 
; in shops ; jewels, gold, and silver flasn 
I in the goldsmith’s sunny windows ; and 
great houses cast a stately shade upon 
I th^m as they pass. But through the 
! light) and through the shade, they go 
on lovif.gly together, lost to everything 
around ; think* ng of no* other riches, 
and no prouder home, than they have 
now in one another, 

, otradually they come into the darker, 
n|Vrower streets, where the* sun, now 
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yellow,* and now ml, is seen through J are dusty old sounding-lx^rds over the 
the mist, only at street cornerS| and i pulpit and reading-desk, looking like 
in small open spaces where there is a 1 lids to be let down 9n the officiating 
tree, or one.of the innumerable churches, ministers, incise of their giving offence, 
or a paved Way <ud a flight of steps, or There is every possible provision for 
a curious little patgh of garden, or a j the accommodation of dust, except in 
burying-ground, where the ft^v tombs the churchyard, where the facilities in 
and tomb-stones are almost black, that respect are very limited. 

Lovingly and trustfully, through all The Captain, Undo Sol, and Mr. 
the narrow, yards* and alleys and the Toots, are come; the clergyman is put- 
shady streets, Florence goes, clinging to ting an^flis shrpKee in the vestry, while 
his arm, to l>e his wife. the cld'k walks round him, blowing the 

Her heart beaiK quicker now, for dust off* it; and the bride and bride* 
Wjrtter tells her that their church is groom stdhnd before the altar. There is 
very jfc&r. They pass' I few great stacks no bridesmaid, unless Susan Nipper is 
of warehouses, witfy waggons at the one; and no better father than Captain 
doors, arid busy carmen stopping t&i Cuttle. A man Vith a wooden leg, 
the way—but Florence does not see or chewing a faint apple and Carrying a 
hear them—and then the air is quiet, blue bag in his hand, looks in to see 
and the day is darkened, and she is what is goiug on ; but finding it nothing 
trembling in a church which has a entertaining, stumps off again, and pegs 
strange smell like a cellar. his way among the echoes out of doors. 

^lie shabby little old man, ringer of No gracious ray of light is soon to 
the disappointed bell, is standing in the fall on Florence, kneeling at the altar 
porch, and has put his hat in the font with her timid head bowed down. The 
—for he is quite at homo there, being morning luminary is built out, and 
sexton. He ushers them into an old, don’t shine there. There is a meagre 
brown, panelled, dusty vestry, like a tree outside, where the sparrow^ aim 
corner-cupboard with the shelves taken chirping a little; and there is a black¬ 
out ; where the wormy registers diffuse bird in an eyelet-hole of sun in a dyer’s 
a smell like faded snuff, wh;ch has set garret, over against the window, who 
the tearful Nipper sneezing. whistles lotfAly whilst* the service ia 

Youthful, and how boaiftiful, the performing ;*and there is the man with 
young bride bjoks, in this .old dusty the wooden leg .sliynping away. The 
place, with no kindred object near her aniens of the, dusty clerk appear, like 
but her husband. There is a dusty Macbeth’s, to s|ick in his throat a little; 
old clerk, wh'6 keeps a sort,of evapo- hut Captain Cuttle helps him out, and 
rated news shop underneath an archway ; does it with so much good-will that he 
opposite, behind a perfect fortification ; interpolate# three entirely new responses 
of posts. There is a dusty old pew-*! of that word, ncver*in trod weed into the 
opener who only keeps herself, and finds j service l*sfore. * @ 

that quite enough to do. There is a j They are married, and have signed 
dusty old beadle (these arc Mr. Toots’s their names in one of the old suoezy 
beadle and pew-opener of last Sunday !, registers, and the clergyman’s surplice 
whTkhas something to do with a Wor- s restored to the dust, and the clergy- 
shipful Company who have got a Hall man is gone borne. In a dark comer 
in the next yard, with a stained glass j t>f the dark church, Florence has turned 
window in it that no mortal ever saw. Susan Nipper, and is wee 
There*are dusty wooden ledges and cor- her arms. Mr. Toots’s eyes are red. 
nices poked in and out over the id tar, Thy Captain 1 ubricates his nose. Uncle 
and over the Screen and round the Sol has pulled down his spectacle.}, from 
gallery, and over the inscription about his forehead, and walked out to the 
what the blaster and Wardens of tho door. 

Worshipful Company did in one thou-4 ‘yjod bless you, Susan ; dearest Susan* 
sand six hundred and ninety-four. Thereof you ever can bear witness to the love 
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I have for Wt ter, and tho reason that I “No, no ; I am >sure you won’t. I 
I have to love him, do it for his sake. : say vou won’t, my pet, my dourest!” 
Good bye ! Good bye !” I exchums Susan ; Kl and here’s the Cap- 

They have thought it bettor not to go tain, too—your friend the Captain, you 
back to the Midshipman, but to part so; j know—to say good by© onceraore !” 
a coach is waiting for thorn, near at! “Hooroar, my r Heart’s Delight!” 
hand. ; vociferates the Captain, with a counte- 

Miss Nipper cannot speak ; she only nance of strong emotion. “Hooroar, 
sobs and chokes, and hugs her mistress. ' Wal’r my lad ! Hooroar ! Hooroar !’* 
Mr. Toots advances, urges her to cheer j What with the young husband at one 
up, and takes charge ok her. Florence window, and the young wife at the 
gives him her hand -gives him,\in the J other ; the Captain'hanging on at this 
fulness of her heart, her lipsc-kisses door, and Susan Nipper folding fast by 
Unde Sol, and Captain Cuttb, and is that; the co^ch obliged to go on whethcfi 
borne away by her young husband. it will or no, all the other carts 
But Susan cannot bear that Florence and coaches turbulent because it hesi- 
,should go away with A mournful rccol-, tafes; there never was so much confu- 
lection of* her. She had meant to ision on four wheels. But Susan Nipper 
be so different, that she reproaches her-1 gallantly maintains her point. She 
self bitterly. Intent on making one j keeps a smiling face upon her mistress, 
hist effort to redeem her character, she j smiling through her tears, until the 


breaks from Mr. Toots and runs away 
to lind the coach, and show a parting 
smile. Tho Captain, divining her ob¬ 
ject, sets off after her ; for he feels it 
his duty also, to dismiss them with a 
cheer, if possible. Uncle Sol and Mr. 
Toots are left behind together, outside 
tie church, to wait for them. 

The coach is gone, but the street is 
steep, and narrow, and blocked up, 
and Susan can see it at a dand-still in 
the distance, she is sure. Captain 
Cuttle follows her as she flies doWn the 
hill, and waves his glazed hat as a 
general signal, which may attract the 
right coach and may not. ‘ 

Susan outstrips the Captain, and 
comes up with it. She looks in at the 
window, sees Walter, with the gentle 
face beside him, and chips her hands 
and so ream?- : 

“Miss Floy, my darling ! look at me! 
Wo are all so happy now, dear ! One 
more good bye, my precious, one more!” 

Ilow Susan does it, she don't know, 
but she reaches to the window, kisses 
her, and lias her arms about her neck, 
in a moment. 

‘ * We are all so—so happy now, my 
dear Miss Floy !" says Susan, will! a 
catching iu her bfcath. 
“ Von, you von't he angry with me, 
uv.\ . Now tin!I you 

“ Angry, Susan!’’ 


| last. Even when she is left behind, 
.the Captain continues to appear aj 1 
! disappear at the door crying “Hoorof^,ar 
! my lad ! Hooroar, my Heart’s Deli*' fght}' 
with his shirt collar in a vioJcr. °ut stab 
| of agitation, until it is lo ^ -'peless t< 
i attempt to keep up with. ^ ^>6 coach am 
| longer. Finally, coach b 

; gone, Susan Nipper, 1 1>eui £ rejoined by 
| the Captain, falls int1^° of in t 

. sibility, and is tak< 1m *° a baker’s 
j shop to, recover. - 

Uncle Sol and M° w1 ' Toots wait pa¬ 
tiently jn the church '^ ar{ b sitting. „ n 
the coping-stone of til ^ ra Biug«, until 
Captain Cuttle and Susif ata COUi o back. 

; Neither being at all desiro?f? s io speak, 

; or to be spoken to, they ao e excellent 
i company, and quite satisfied* When 
j they all arrive again at the litM-tle Mid¬ 
shipman, arid' sit down to breakfast, 
nobody can touch a morsel. JiPaptain 
! Cuttle makes a feint of being voracious 
about toast, but gives it up as b m- 
. die. Mr. Toots says, after breaV^st, 
lie will come back in the evening ;t and 
,y-oc& wandering about the town all <iay, 

: with a vague sensation upon him -as if 
he hadn't been to bed for a fortnight. 

There is a otruuge charm in the house, 
-and in the room, in which they have 
; *been used to be together, a ml out of 
iS.vhieh so much is gone. It aggravates, 
(huul yet it soothes, the sorrow of the 
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separation. Mr. Tbots tells Susan Nip¬ 
per when lie comes, at night, fcjiat lie 
hasn’t Leiep so wretched all clay long, 
and yet foe likes it. He confides in 
SusAn Nij&er, !*eing alone with her, 
and *to!!s nef what his feelings were 
when she gave him that candid opinion 
as to the probability of Miss Dombey’s 
ever loving him. In the vein of confi¬ 
dence engendered* by these common re¬ 
collections, and the ; r tears, Mr* Toots 
proposes that they shall go out to¬ 
gether, and buy Something for supper. 
Miss Nipper assentin'* they buy a good 
many’little, things and, with the aid 
of Mrs.* Richards,, set the supper out 
qmtoshowily before the Captain and Did 
8ol came home. 

The Captain and 014 Sol have been 
on board the ship, and have established 
Di there, and have seen the chests put 
aboard. They have much to tell about 
t%e popularity of Walter, and the eoiu- 
fort^hc will have about him, and the 
quiet way in which it seems he has 
been working earl j and late, to make 
his cabin what the Captain dills “a 
pieter,” to surprise his little wife. 
“A adpiiral’s cabin, mind you,” says 
the Captain, ‘‘ain’t more trim.” 

But one of the Captain’.? chief de¬ 
lights is, that he knows the big watch, 
and the sugar-tongs, and teaspoons, are 
on board; and again and again be mur* 
mfirk to himself, “Ed’ard Cuttle, my 
lad, you never shaped a better course 
in your life, # than when you, made that 
there little property over jintly. You 
see how the land boro, Ed’ard,” says 
the Captain, ‘ ‘ and it does you credit, 
my lad.” 

The old Instrument Maker is more 
distraught and misty than he used to 
and takes the marriage and the 

•ting very much to heart. But he 
is greatly comforted by having his old 
ally, Ned Cuttle, at Ids side; and die 
sits down to supper with a grateful «**■*?! ! 
contented face. . 

“My boy has been preserve?! and j 
thrives,” says old Sol frills, rubbing j 
his hands. “What right have I'to Ik 
otbenvisotlian thankful and happy ! ’’ J i 

The Captain, who has not yet take! 
his seat at Mic table, but who has bee AI 


fidgetting about for sometime, and now 
stands hesitating in bis place, looks 
doubtfully at Mr. Hills, and says: 

“ Sol ! (There *8 the last bottle of the 
old Madeira down below. Would you 
wish to have it up to-night, my boy, and 
drink to Wal’r and his wile ?” 

The Instrument Maker, looking wist¬ 
fully at the Captain, puts his hand into 
the breast-pocket of his coffee-coloured 
coat, bfings forth his pocket-book, and 
takes'a letter out. 

“ T<? Mr. Dombey,” says the old man. 
“ Krom*VValfcer. To be scut in three 
weeks’ time. I ’ll road it.” , 

“ ‘ Sir. I am married to your daugh¬ 
ter. She is goncVith me upon a distant 
voyage. To be devoted to her is to have 
no claim on her or you, but God knows 
that lam. 

“ ‘ Why, loving her beyond all earthly 
things, 1 have yet, without remorse, 
united her to the uncertainties, and 
dangers of my life, I will not say to 
you. You know why, and you are her 
father. 

“‘Do not yeproach her. She lias 
never reproached you. , «» 

“ ‘ I do not think or hope that you. 
will ever forgive me. There hunothiug 
I expect less. *But if an hour should 
come wheff*it will edmfort you to bo- 
lieve # that Florence has some one ever 
near her, the, gr*wit charge of whose 
life is to cancel her remembrance of 
past sorrow,. ] •solemnly assure you, 
you* may, in that hour, rest in that 
be! iff.* ” 

Solomon puts back the letter carefully 
in his pocket-bock, and puts back his 
pocket-book iiP his coat. 

“We won’t drink the last bottle of 
tho old Madeira yet, Ned,” says the old 
man thoughtfully. “ Not yet.” 

“Not yet,” assents the Captain. 
“No. Not yet.” 

Susan and Mr. Toots are of the same 
opinion. After a silence they all sit 
down to supper, and drink to I be young 
lyisbu.nd and wife in something else; 
and the last bottle of the old ^ladeiia 
still remains among its dust and' 'coT>- 
'ebs, undisturbed. 

9 

A few days have elapsed, and a stately 
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Bhip is out a% sea, spreading its white 
wings to the favouring wind. 

Upon the deck,image to the roughest 
man on board of something that is 
graceful, beautiful, and harmless—some-) 
thing that it is good and pleasant to have 
there, and that should make the voyage 
prosperous—is Florence. It is night, 
and she and Walter sit alone, watching 
the solemn path of light npon the sea i 
between them aud the laoont *■ 

At length she cannot see it plainly, 
for the tears that fill her eyes ; and then 
she lays her head down on his breast, 
and puts her arms around his neck, 
saying, “6h Walter, dearest love, I am 
so happy!” 


AND SON. 

i Her husband holds her to his heart, 

' and tjiey are very^quiet, and the stately 
ship goes on serenely. 

! “As I hear the 'sea,” say's Florence, 
“and sit watching it, itbgitfgs so many 
days into my mind., It mates mcShink 
so much - 1 —.” 

“ Of Paul, my love. I know it does.” 

Of Paul and Walter. And the voices 
in the waves are alrfays whispering to 
Florence, in their ceaseless murmuring, 
of love—of love, e’ternal and illimit¬ 
able, not bounded by the qpnfines of this 
world, or by the end of time, but 
ranging still, beyond the sea, beyond 
tho sky, to the invisible country far 
n,wey ! 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

AFTER A LAPSE. 


The sea had ebbed and flowed, 
through a whole year. Through a whole 
yepr, the winds and clouds had come 
and gdne ; the ceaseless work of Time 
had boon performed, in storm and sun¬ 
shine. Through a Whole year the 
tides of human chance and change had 
set in their allotted courses.- Through 
a whole year, the famous House of 
Donibcy and Son had fought a fight 
for life, against cross accidents, doubtful 
rumours, unsuccessful ventures, uupro- 
pitious times, and most of all, against 
the infatuation of its head, who would 
not contract its enterprises by a hair’s 
b readth, and would not listen to a word 
of warning dint the ship he strained 
so hard against the storm, was weak, 
and could not bear it. 

The year was out, and the great 
House was down. 

One summer afternoon ; a year, want¬ 
ing some odd days, after the marriage 
in the City church ; there was a buss 
and whisper upon ’Change of a great 
failure. A certain cold proud man, 
Wbi‘. -kflown there, was not there, her 
was he represented there. Next day it 
was noised abroad that Dombey a>jd 
Son hhd stopped, and next night there 


was a List of Bankrupts published, 
headed by that name* 

Tho world was very busy now, in 
Booth, and had a deal to say. It was 
an innocently credulous and a much ill 
used world, ^ It was a world in which 
there was no other sort of bankruptcy 
whatever. There were no conspicuous 
people in it, trading far and-wide on 
rotten bankB of religion, patriotism, 
virtue, honour. -There was no amount 
worth mentioning of m&e paper id 
circulation, on which anybody lived 
pretty handsomely, promising to pay 
great sums of goodness with no effects. 
There were no short-comings anywhere, 
in anything but money. The world 
was very angry indeed ; and tho people 
especially, who, in a worse world, 
might have been supposed to be bn-.ir¬ 
rupt traders themselves ■ in shows aud 
pretences, w-ere observed to be mightily 
i.dignaut. 

Here was a new inducement to -dint 
sipatitn, presented to that sport of cir¬ 
cumstances, Mr. Perch the messenger ! 
It war. apparently the fate of Mr. Perch 
' > be alw-ays waking up, and finding 
1 mself famous. He had but yester¬ 
day, as one might say, subsided into 
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private life from the celebrity of the 
elopement and the events that followed 
it; and now he was "made a mole im¬ 
portant- jgfifa than ever, by the bank¬ 
ruptcy. Gliding from his bracket in 
the emter office where he now sat, watch¬ 
ing the strange faces of afeduntants 
and otherB, who quickly -superseded 
nearly all the old clerks, Mr. Perch had 
but to show hiindN? in the court out¬ 
side, or, at farthest, in the bar*of the 
King’s Arms, to bfl asked a multitude 
of questions, >aln*)st certain to include 
tjiat ‘interesting question, what would 
he take to drink ? ’^Then would Mr. 
Perch desoant upoi\ the hours of acute 
uneasiness he and Mrs. Perch by! 
suffered out at Ball’s Pond, when they 
first suspected “ things was going 
wrong.” Then would Mr. Perch relate 
to gaping listeners, in a low voice, as if 
the corpse of the deceased House were 
tying unburied in the next room, how 
Mr^ Perch had first come to surmise 
that things was going wrong by hearing 
him (Perch) moaning in his sleep, 
“twelve and nincpence in the pound, 
twelve and ninepence in the pound !” 
Which act of somnambulism he supposed 
to have originated in the impression 
made upon him by the change in Mr. 
Dombey’s face. Then would he inform 
them how he had once saifl, Might I 
make so bohj as ask, Sir, dre you un- 
Intp'py in your mind ?” and how Mr. 
Dombey had replied, “ My faithful 
Perch—but* no, it cannot, be ! ” and 
with that had struck his hand upon 
his forehead, and oaid, “Leave me, 
Perch!” Then, in short, would Mr. 
Perch, a victim to his position, tell all 
manner of lies ; affecting himself to 
tears by those that were of a- moving 
nature, and really believing that the 
indentions of yesterday had, on repeti¬ 
tion, a sort of truth alniut them 
to day. % * 

Mr. Perch always closed these ccn- 
fcrtftices by meekly remarking, That, of 
course, whatever his suspicionW might 
have been (as*if he bad%ver had any 1) 
it wasn’t for him to betray his fcrustV 
was it ? Which sentiment (there ne\Jr 
being any creditors present) was J- 
ceived as A doing great honour to fy 


feelings. Thus, he gei4rally brought 
away a soothed conscience and left an 
agreeable impressionfbehind him, when 
he returned to his bracket: again to sit 
watching the strange faces of the ac¬ 
countants and others, making so free 
with the great mysteries, the Books ; 
or now and then to go on tiptoe into 
Mr. Dombey’s empty room, and stir the 
fire ; or to take an airing at the door, 
and haVe a'littie more doleful chat with 
any straggler whom he knew ; or to 
propitiate, with various small atten¬ 
tions, the head accountant: from whom 
Mr. Perch had expectations^ of a mes- 
sengership in a Fire Office, when the 
affairs of the liWe should be wound 
up. # 

To Major Bngstock, the bankruptcy 
was quite a calamity. The Major was 
not a sympathetic character—his atten¬ 
tion being wholly concentrated on J. B. 
—nor was he a man subject to, lively 
emotions, except in the physical regards 
of gasping and choking. But he had 
so paraded his friend Dombey at the 
club; had so flourished Jiim at the 
heads of the membew in genqjJ, 
and so pnt them down by continual 
assertion of his riches ; that JJ0 club, 
being but hutoan, ^afl^tefighted to 
retort upt*» the Major, by ^asking him, 
with a shtfw of great coneyn, whether 
this*tremendous ynash had been at all 
expected, jmd how his friend Dombey 
bore it. To^ sudi questions, the Major, 
waxing very purple, would reply that 
it was a ba<J .world, Sir, altogether; 
that Joqy knew a thing or two, but hail 
been done, Sir, # done like an infant; 
that if you l&d foretold this, Sir, to J. 
Bagstock, when he went* abroad with 
Dombey and wad chasing that vagabond 
I up and down France, J. Bagstock would 
! have pnoh-]H>ohM you — would have 
1 pooh-pooh’d you, Sir, by the Lord ! 

[ That Joe had been deceived, Sir, 
j taken in, hoodwinked, blindfolded, but 
was broad awake again and slaving ; 

! jnsomuch, Sir, that if Joe’s father were 
j to rise up from the grave to-morrow, he 
| wouldn’t trust the old blade* w itif a 
penny piece, but would toll him thy. 
lys son Josh was too old a soldier*t<* be 
done again, Sir. That lie was a sus- 
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pichm, erabbti 1 ,, cranky, used-up, J. B. 
infidel, Sir; and that if it were con¬ 
sistent with the ^ignity of a rough 
and tough old Major, of the old school, 
who had had the honour of being per¬ 
sonally known to, and commended by, 
their late Royal IJighnesses the Dukes 
of Kent and York, to retire to a tub \ 
and live in it, by Gad ! Sir, be M have 
a tub in Fall Mall to-morrow, to show 
his contempt for mankind ! • * 

Of all this, and many variations of 
the same tune, the Major would deliver 
himself with so many apoplectic sym¬ 
ptoms, such rollings of his head, and 
such violent growls of ill usage and 
resentment, that the younger members 
of the club surmised he bad invested 
money in bis friend Dombey’s House, 
and lost it; though the older soldiers 
and deeper dogs, who knew Joe better, 
wouldn’t hear of such a thing. The 
unfortunate Native, expressing no opi¬ 
nion, suffered dreadfully ; not merely 
in his moral feelings, which were regu¬ 
larly fusilladed by the. Major every 
hour in the day, and riddled through 
and throngh/tyt in his sensitiveness to 
bofiily knocks and bumps, which was 
kept continually on the stretch. For 
six entire‘w^s after the bankruptcy, 
this miserabjp foreigner live^tin a rainy 
soason of be. t-jacks and brushes. 

Mrs. Chick had three ideas upon tho 
subject of the terrible reverse. The 
first was that she could* not'understand 
it. The second, that her brother fyad 
not made an effort. Tim third, that 
if she had been invited to dinner on the 
day of that first party, it never would 
have happened; and that* she had said 
so, at the time. 

Nobody’s opinion stayed the mis¬ 
fortune, lightened it, or made it heavier. 
It was understood that the affairs of 
the House were to be wound up as they 
best could be ; that Mr. Dombey freely 
wpgned everything lie bad, and asked 
fbr no favour from any one. That any j 
resumption of the business was out of I 
the question, as he would listen to no.' 
frier J J.y Negotiation having that com- \ 
promise, in view/, that he had relin- j 
quhtjnwl every post of trust or distinc-' 
tiou he had held, as a man respecttxl 


among merchants ; that be was *dying, 
according to some; that he was going 
melancholy mad, kccording to others , 
that he was a broken man, according 
to all. - ' * 

The clerks dispersed after hohbing a 
little dinner of condolence among them¬ 
selves, whinh was enlivened by comic 
singing, and went off admirably. Some 
took, places abroad,, and some engaged 
in other Houses at home ; some looked 
up relations in the country, for whom 
they suddenly reme;nl^rc<j they had a 
particular affection, and some adver¬ 
tised for emplo^nent in the j news- 
papers: Mr. Rei ch alone remained of 
all jhe late establishment, sitting on his 
bracket looking at the accountants, or 
starting off it, to propitiate the head 
accountant, who was to get him into the* 
Fire Office. The Counting House soon 
got to be dirty and neglected. The 
| principal slipper and dogs’ collar seller 
j at the corner of the court, would have 
| doubted the propriety of throwing up 
his forefinger to the brim of his hat, 
any more, if Mr. Dombey had appeared 
there now ; and the ticket porter, with, 
his hands under his white apron, moral¬ 
ised good sound morality about ambi¬ 
tion, which (ho observed) was not, in 
his opinion, made to rhyme to perdi¬ 
tion, for nothing. 

Mr. Morfin the hazel-eyed bachelor, 
with the hair and whiskers sprinkled 
with grey, was peplmps the only persun 
within the atmosphere of the House— 
its head, of'course, exeepted—who was 
heartily and deeply affected by the dis¬ 
aster that had l>efallen it. He had 
treated Mr. Dombey with due respect 
and defererice through many years, but 
he had never disguised his natural 
character, or meanly truckled to him, 
or pampered his master passion for th r 
advancement of bis own purposes, lie 
luul„ therefore, no sell-disrespect to 
avenge ; no long-tightened springs to 
release with a quick recoil. He worked 
early ai^d late to unravel whatever was 
complicated or ..difficult ia the records 
of* the .transactions of the House ; was 
all ays in attendance to explain what¬ 
ever required explanation ; sat in his 
o$. room sometimes very latent night, 
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studyiii&. points bylpe mastery of which 
he could spare Mr. Dombey the pain of 
being personally referted to ; and* thtni 
would go hpme to Islington, and calm 
his mind by producing the most dismal 
and forlorn sounds out of his violoncello 
before going to bed.* f 

He was solacing himself^ with this 
melodious grumbler ono evening, and, 
having been mu oh, dispirited by the 
proceedings of the day, was scraping 
consolation out of* its deepest *notes, 
when his landlady (who was fortunately 
5oaf,* and had no other consciousness 
of those performance#^^ ah a sensation 
of something rumbling in her .bones) 
announced a lady. * 

“In mourning,’' she said. * » 
The violoncello stopped immediately ; 
and the performer, lading it on a sofa 
with great tenderness and care, made a 
sign that the lady was to come in. He 
id lowed directly, and met Harriet 
Corker on the stair. 

4< * Alone ! ” he said, “ and John here 
this morning ! Is there anything the 
matter, my dear P But no,” he added, 


“ Never.” 

The bright expression & her face was 
not overshadowed as her lips silently 
repeated the word. -/Fie seemed to ob¬ 
serve this v*ith some little involuntary 
surprise : and said again : 

‘ ‘ Never. You remember what I told 
you. It has been, ali along, impossible 
to convince him ; impossible to reason 
with him; sometimes, impossible even 
to approach him. The worst has hap¬ 
pened ; and thft House has fallen, never 
to be built up anymore.” 

“Afid Mr. .Dombcy, is lie personally 
ruined 

“ Burned.” , 

“Will he have no private fortune 
left ? Nothing r’ 

A certain eagerness in hcV voice, and 
something that was almost joyful in 
her look, seemed to surprise him more 
and more ; to disappoint him too, ami 
jar discordantly against his own emo¬ 
tions. He drummed with the ; fingers 
of one hand on the table, looking wist¬ 
fully at her, and shaking his head, said, 
after a pause : 


“ your face tells quite another story.” “The extent of MnDombey’s re 
“ I am afraid it is a sellish revelation sources is not accuracy withirw^y 
that yon sec there, then,” she answered, knowledge; but though they are* doubt' 
“It is a very pleasant one,” said less very large, his obliga&fona am 
he; “and, if selfish, a‘novelty too, enormous. He is a^ea^pnan of high 
worth seeing in you. B*^t I don’t be- honour a/ifl integrity. A\ man in his 
lieve that.” . * portion c&uld, and many if man in his 

had placed a chair for her by this position would, Wive saved himself, by 
time, and sat do^n opposite; the making terms which would have very 
violoncello tying .snugly on the sofa be- slightly, aJmokt insensibly, increased 
tween them. w th€ losses of those who had had dealings 


“You will not be surprised at my j with him, ami* left him a remnant to 
coming alone, or at John’s not having j live up«n. But lie is resolved on pay- 
told you I was coming,” said Harriet; j wont to the lust-farthing of his means, 
“and you will believe that, when I j His own w&rds are, that they will 
tell you why I have come. May I do so clear, or nearly clear, tfie House, and 


now ? ,r 


that no ono can lose much. Ah Miss 


> % “ You can do nothing better ” Harriet, it would do us no harm to 

“ You were not busy ?” j remember ofteuer than we do, that 

He pointed to the violoncello lying on j vices are sometimes only virtues carried 
the sofa, and said, “I have been*',all to excess! His pride shows well in 
^day. Here’s my witness. 1 have been ! this.” 
confiding all iriy cares to it. I wish I j She heard him with little or no 
had none but* my own tp tell.” j’change in her expression, ami with a 

‘Is the House at an end?” sjdd divided attention that slioweiMier to be 
Harriet^ earnestly. busy with something in her own Jffnd. 

“Completely at an end.” When he was silent, she asked l^m 

“ \Vil\ it never be resumed ?” -hurriedly: ‘ 
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“ Have you Been liim lately ?” 

“No onetsees him. When this 
crisis of his afFairs renders it necessary 
for him to comet out of his house, he 
comes out for the occasion, and again 
goeR home, and shuts himself up, and 
•will see no one. He has written me a 
letter, acknowledging our past con¬ 
nexion in higher terms than it deserved, 
and parting from me. I am delicate of 
obtruding myself upon him now, never 
having had much intercourse with him 
in better times ; but I have tried to do 
so. I have written, gone there, en¬ 
treated. Quite in vain.” *' 

He watched her, as in the hope that 
she would testify some greater concern 
than she had yet shWn ; and spoke 
gravely and feelingly, as if to impress 
her the more; hut there was no change 
in her. 

“Well, well, Miss Harriet,” he said, 
with a disappointed air, “this is not 
to the purpose. You have not come 
here to hear this. Some other and 
pleasanter theme is in your mind. Let 
it be in mine, too, and we Khali talk 
upon more qnual terras. Come ! ” 
^,‘No, it ra- the same theme,” re¬ 
turned* Harriet, with frank and quick 
Burpruft x “Is it not likely that it 
should beT'v.J.i iknot natural that John 
and I shoal/’, have been thinking and 
speaking u^lry much of latfc of tj}'C-se 
great changes ? Mr. Doipbey, whom he 
served so many years—you . know upon 
what terms—reduced, sis you describe; 
and we quite rich ! ” 

Good, true face, as that face of hers 
was, and pleasant as it had* been to 
him, Mr. Morfin, * ilio hazel-eyed 
bachelor, since the first'time lie had 
ever looked nfion it, it pleased him less 
at that moment, lighted with a ray of 
exultation, than it had ever pleased him 
before. 

“I need not remind you,” said 
Harriet, casting down her eyes upon 
her black dress, “through what means 
our circumstances changed. You have 
not forgotten that our brother James,, 
upon that dreadful day, left no will, no 
rehf&sfts tbit ourselves.” 

,The face was pibusantcr to him now, 
though-* it was pale and melancholy* 


than it had been a. moment since. He 
seemed to breathe.more cheerily. 

•“J r ou know,’! she said, “-our his¬ 
tory, the history of both my brothers, 
in connexion with the unfortunate, un¬ 
happy gentleman, of whom yrn^ have 
spoken so truly. You know how few 
our wants are—John’s and mine—and 
what little use \ve have for money, after- 
the life we have lpd together for so 
many years ; and now that he is earning 
an intome that is apple for us, through 
your kindness. You are not unprepared 
to hear what favour I haVe come to ask 
of you ? ” p. 

“ k hardly know. I was, a minute 
ago. Now', I think, I am not.” 

, •“ Of my dead brother I say nothing. 
If the. dead know what we do—but you 
understand me.* Of my living brother 
1 could say much : but what need I 
say more, than that this act of duty, 
in which I have come to ask your 
indispensable assistance, is his own, 
and that he cannot rest until it is<'per¬ 
formed !” 

She raised her eysa again ; and the 
light of exultation in her face began to 
appear beautiful, in the observant eyes 
that watched her. 

“Dear Sir,” she went on to say, “it 
must lie done very quietly and secretly. 
Your expedience and knowledge will 
point out a,way of doing it. Mr. Doiu- 
bey may, perhaps, be ItM to bclkye 
that it is something saved, unexpectedly, 
from the w-reck of his fortunes ; or that 
it is a voluntary tribute to his honour¬ 
able and upright character, from some 
of those with whom he has had great 
dealings; or that it is some old lost 
debt repaid. There must be many 
w r ays of doing it. I know you will 
chooso the host. The favour I have 
come to ask is, that you will do it 
us in your own kind, generous, con¬ 
siderate manner. That you will never 
spe*k of it to John, whose chief happi¬ 
ness in this act of restitution is to dv\ it 
scm retly^ unknown, and-unapproved off 
that omy a very small part of the in¬ 
heritance may be reserved to us, until 
Mr. Dombey shall have possessed the 
interest of the rest for the remainder of 
hii life ; that you will keep oqr secret. 
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faithfully-—but that “I am sure you j bo. I have no right to Jtuor the great 
will; and that, from this time, it may end of a great history, ify any obtrusion 
seldom- be whispered, even between j of my own weak self. 1 have every 
you and me, but. may live in my right to bend my htffld before what you 
thoughts • ynly as a new reason for confide to fhe, satisfied that it comes 
thankfulness to Heaven, aud joy and from a higher and better source of 
pride in my brother.” inspiration than my poor worldly know- 

Sueli a look of exultation there may ledge. I will say onfy this, I am your 
. be on Angels’ faces, when the one re- faithful steward ; and I would rather 
pentant sinner epters Heaven, among be bo, and your chosen friend, than 1 
ninety-nine just men. It was not would J>e anybody in the world, except 
dimmed or tarnislnjd by the joyftfl tears yourself.” * 

that filled her eyes, but was the brighter She # thanked him again, cordially, 
/or them. * and wished him good night. 

* “ -My dear HarriyV” skid Mr. Mor- “Are you going home?” he said, 
fin, after a silence, '* I was not pie- j “Let me go with you.” 
pared fdr this. Bt> T understand you “Not to-nig^it. I am not going 
that you wish to make your own part home now ; I have a vuyt to make 

in the inheritance available for your alone. Will you come to-morrow ?” 

good purpose, as well fls John’s ?” j “Well, well,” said he, “I'll conn 
“Oh yes,” she returned. “When to-morrow. In the meantime, I’ll 
we have shared everything together for think of this, and how wc can best pro* 
long a time, and have had k no care, need. And perhaps you'll think of it, 
nope, or purpose apart, could I bear dear Harriet, and—and—think/of me 
to le excluded from my share in this ? | a little in connexion with it.” 

May I not urge a claim to be my j He handed her down to a coach she 
brother’s partner#nd companion to the | had in waiting at the door ; and if his 
last?” landlady had not been deaf, she would 

“ Heaven forbid that I should dispute have heard him muttering as ho iffcnt 
it! ” he replied. back up stairs, when the coach had 

“We i nay rely on your friendly driven off, th^t we were jwwwfbres of 
help?” she said. “4 knew we habit, an (J it was a jtorrfFCful habit to 
might! ” w be .an old bachelor. * V 

‘ I*should be a worse man* than,— | The violoncello lying on JiW sofa be- 

tJup’Lhope f am, or would willingly ; tween the two chairs, he took it up, 

ljclieve myself, if I c^uld not give you j without putting, away the vacant chair, 
that a&sunjpce from my heart and j aud sat droning on it, aud slowly shak- 
soul. You may, implicitly.* Upon my j in^his head at the vacant chair, for a 
honour, I will keep your secret. And 1 long, long tihfe. The expression he 
if it should be found that Mr. Dombcy ] communicated to the instrument at first, 
is so reduced as I fear he will be, actfng j though monstjouffly pathetic and bland, 
on a determination that there seem to j was nothing to the expression he com¬ 
be no means of influencing, I will assist j municated to hi&own face, and bestowed 
you to accomplish the design, on which ! upon the empty chair : which was s<» 
Vim and John are jointly resolved.” j sincere, that lit; was obliged to have re- 
lShe gave him her hand, and thanked i course to Captain Cuttle’s remedy more 
him with a cordial, happy face. , • ilian once, and to rub his face with his 
“Harriet,” he said, detaining it\n sleeve. By degrees, however, the vio¬ 
las. “To speak £0 you of the worth ! loncello, in unison with his own frame 
■W any sacrifice that you can make nAv ! of mind, glided melodiously into the 
—-above all, of any sacrifice S( mere , Harmonious BlacksraiUi, which he 
money—would be idle and presumptf- ; played over and over again, until Jiis 
ous. To put before you any appeal j ruddy aud serene face gleamed like true 
veconside> your purpose or to set uarr«Jv 1 metal on the anvil of a veritab 1c y v t- 
limits to it, would be, I feel, not leis ! slhith. In fine, the violoncello and the 
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empty chair were the companions of his 
bachelorhood until nearly midnight; 
and when ho took his supper, the vio¬ 
loncello set up on end in the sofa corner, 
big with the latent bavin onS of a whole 
foundry full of harmonious blacksmiths, 
seemed to ogle the empty chair out of 
its crooked eyes, with unutterable intel¬ 
ligence. 

When Harriet left the house, the 
driver of her hired coach, taking a 
course that was evidently no new one 
to him, went in and out by bye-ways, 
through that part of the suburbs, until 
he arrived at some open ground, where 
there were a few quiet little old houses 
standing among gardens. At the garden- 
gate of one of those no stopped, and 
Harriet alighted. 

Her gentle ringing at the bell was 
responded to by a dolorous-looking 
woman, of light complexion, with raised 
eyebrows, and head drooping on one- 
side, who curtseyed at sight of her, 
and conducted her across the garden to 
the house. 

“How is your patient, nurse, to¬ 
night ?” said Harriet. 

^ Ip a poor way, Miss, I am afraid. 
Oh how she do remind me, sometimes, 
of my kA rWs Betsey Jfyne !” rot‘li ned 
the woman ^ ’die- light complexion, in a 
sort of doleful rapture. * 

“In wjwi respect ?” asked Harriet. 

“Miss, in all respxtc,” replied the 
other, “except that she’s,grown up, 
and Betsey Jane, when at death’s door, 
was but a child.” 


and twenty hours;;but I an’t *at all. 

I’d rather not. The little spirits that 
I evei>had, I was bereaved of at Brighton 
some few years ago, and I think I feel 
myself the better for it.” ,' b 

In truth, this was the very *Mrs. 
Wiekam who had superseded Mrs. 
Richards as the nurse of little Paul, 
and who considered herself to have 1 
gained the loss in question, under the/ 
roof of tbe amiable Pipchin.* The ex> 
ceUentfand thoughtful old system, hal¬ 
lowed by Jong prescription, which bias 
usually picked out from the rest of •mam* 
kind the most dreary and uncomfortable 
people that coulf possibly be laid hold 
of, to act as instructors of youth, finger¬ 
posts to the virtues, matrons, monitors, 
attendants on sick beds, and the like, 
had established f Mrs. Wiekam in very 
good business as a nurse, and had led 
to her serious qualities being particu¬ 
larly commended by an admiring aiijjb 
numerous connexion. 

Mrs. Wiekam, with her eyeMtows 
elevated, and her head on one side, 
lighted the way upstairs to a clean, 
neat, chamber, opening on anothe 
chamber dimly lighted, where there wa. 
a bed. In the first room, an old.womai 
sat mechanically staring out at the opm 
window, 01 S the darkness. I 11 tin 
sccoud, stretched upon the bed, Jay the 
shadow of, a figure that had spurned 
the wind and rain, one Wintry nigjp ; 
hardly to be recognised now, but by 
the long black hair, that) showed so 
very black againsc the colourless 


“But you have told me she reco¬ 
vered,” observed Harriet mildly; “so 
there is the more reason for hope, Mrs. 
Wiekam.* 1 „ 

“Ah, Miss, hope as an excellent 
thing for such as has the spirits to bear 
it!” said Mrs. Wiekam, shaking her 
head. “My own spirits is not equal 
to it, but I don’t owe it any grudge. 
I euvys them that is so blest !” 

“You should try to be more cheer¬ 
ful,” remarked Harriet. 

“Thank yoa^Miss, I’m sure,” said 
Mrs. Wipka«OT§timly. “If I was 
inclined, the loneliness of this situation 
--‘•'you ’ll exc^p my speaking so free— 
would put ift : out of iuy power, in foiir 


face, and all the white things about 
it. 

\)h, the strong eyes, and the weak 
frame ! Tim eyes that turned so eagerly 
and brightly to the door when Harriet 
came in; the feeble head that could ^ 
not raise itself, and moved so slowly ” 
round upon its pillow f 

“Alice!” said the visitor’s mild 
v^ce, “am I late to-night V* 

“You always seem late, but <ire 
afVays early.” 

’Harriet had sat down by the bedside 
nrw, and put her hand upon the thin 
j h iid lying there. 

I-“You arc better ?” ' 

! Mrs. Wiekam, standing at'he foot of 
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the bed, like a disconsolate spectre, 
most decidedly and* forcibly shook her 
head to negative thief position. « 

“It placers very.little !” said Alice, 
villi a fifiat smile. “Better or worse 
to-di^v, is but a day's difference—per¬ 
haps not so much. ”* # 

Airs. Wickaw, as a serious charac¬ 
ter, expressed her approval with a 
groan ; and hfimng made some cold 
dabs at the bottom of the bed-clothes, 
as feeling for the patient’s feet Uriel ex¬ 
pecting to fu^d them stony, went clink¬ 
ing among the medicine bottles on the 
table* as who shoul k say, 1 ‘ while we 
arc here, let ns repeat the mixture as 
before.”' * 

“ No,” said Alice, whispering to'htr 
visitor, “evil courses, and remorse, 
travel, want, and weatlter, storm within, 
and storm without, have worn *my life j 
away. It will not last much longer.” 

She drew the band up as she spoke, 
and laid her face against it. 

‘*1 lie here, sometimes, thinking I, 
should like to live until I had had a 
little time to show you how grateful I 
could be ! It is a weakness, and soon 
passes. Better for you as it is. Better 
for me.! ” 

How- different her hold ujxm the 
hand, to what it had Ik&u when she 
took it by the fireside f $i the bleak 
w ip ter evening ! Scorn,, rage,' defiance, 
jSjflklessness,* look here 1 This is the 
end. , 

Mrs. 'Wifkam, having clinked suffi¬ 
ciently among theNbo tiles, i/ow produced 
the mixture. Mrs. Wickarn looked hard 
at her patient in the act of drinking, 
screwed her mouth up tight, her eye¬ 
brows also, aud shook her head, ex¬ 
pressing that tortures shouldn’t make 
her say it was a hopeless case. Airs. 
•Vfrckam then sprinkled a little cooHng- 
stuif about the room, with the air of a 
female grave-digger, who was strewing 
ashes on ashes, dust on dust-—for\he 
wit* a serious character—and withdrew 
to partake of* certain funeral ba’ed 
meats down stairs. . 1 

“How long is it, asked Al; :e, 

“ since 1 went to you and told you w at 
I bad (Jobe, and when you were advi 2 d 
it w;ls/o<i lilte for any one to follow i ” 


“It is a year and more,” said 
Harriet. 

“ A year and more,” said Alice, 
thoughtfully intend upon her face. 
“Months ufjou months since you brought 
me here ! ” 

Harriet answered “Yes.'’ • 

“Brought me her®, by force of gen¬ 
tleness aiuj kindness. Me !” said Alice, 
shrinking with her face behind the 
hand, /‘ayd made me human by wo¬ 
man’s looks and words, and angel’s 
deeds J” 

Harriet bending over her, composed* 
and soothed her. Bye ami bye, Alice 
lying as before, with the hand against 
her facey asked to have her mother 
called. 

Harriot called to her more than once; 
but the old woman was so absorbed 
looking out at the open window on the 
darkness, that she did not hear. It 
was not until Harriot went to her and 
touched her, that she rose up, and 
came. 

“Mother,” said Alice, taking the 
hand again, and fixing her lustrous 
eyes lovingly upon her visitor, while she 
merely addressed a motion of her fo _ 
to the old woman, “tell her wJWt you 
know.” # 

“To-njght, ray deary 

»“ Aye, Snother,”* anaVered Alice, 
far.itly anu solemnly, “to-a%ht!" 

The old woman, whoso wits appeared 
disordered# by alarm, remorse, or grief, 
came creeping along the side of the bed, 
ojlfiosite to that on which Harriet sat; 
and kneeling*(ktwn, so as to bring her 
withered face upon a level with the 
coverlet, anc^ s til telling out her hand, 
so as to touch licr (lighter’s arm, 
began : 

“My handsome gal-- 

Ileaveu what a cry was that, with 
1 which she stopped there, gazing at the 
poor form lying on the bed ! 

“Changed, long ago, mother! Wi¬ 
thered, long ago,” said Alice, without 
looking at her. “Don’t grieve for that 
•now.” 

.—“My daughter,” faltered the old 
woman, “my gal who’ll soon get better, 
and shame ’em all wifh her good look#.” 

• Alice smiled mournfully at Harriet, 
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and fondled her hand a little closer, but 
said nothing. ~ 

“Who’ll soon get better, I say,” re¬ 
peated the old wfcman, menacing the 
meant air with her shrftrelled fist, 
“and -who’ll shame’em all with her 
good looks—she will. I say she will! 
she shall!—” as' if she werh in pas¬ 
sionate contention with some unseen 
opponent at the bedside, who contra¬ 
dicted her—“ray daughter has been 
turned away from, and cast out, but 
she could boast relationship to, proud 
folks too, if she chose. Ah ! T,$> proud 
folks ! There’s relationship without 
your clergy and your wedding rings— 
they may make it, but they can’t break 
it—and my, daughter’s well related. 
Show me Mrs. Domboy, and I’ll show 
you my Alice’s first cousin.” 

Harriet glanced from the old woman 
to the lustrous eye» intent upon her 
face, and derived corroboration from 
them. 

“What!" cried the old woman, her 
nodding bead bridling with a ghastly 
vanity; “Though I am old and ugly 
now,—much older by life and habit 
than-years though,—I was mice as 
young as any. Ah ! as pretty too, as 
many ! * i-'ta a fresh country wench in 
my time, dar-ng,'- stretchier out her 
arm to liar*pit, across the bed, “and 
looked it, i*£o. Down in my counts y, 
Mrs. Dombey's father and bis brother 
were the gayest gentlemen and the best- 
liked tlmt come a visiting from London 
—they have long been dead, though ! 
Lord, Lord, this long while ! The bro¬ 
ther, who was my Ally’s father, longest, 
of the two.” „ 

She raised her head a little, and 
peered at her daughter’s face ; as if 
from the remembrance of her own youth, 
she had flown to the remembrance of 
her child’s. Then, suddenly, she laid 
her face down on the tied, and shut her 
head up in her hands and arms. 

“They were as like,” said the old 
woman, without looking up, “as you 
could sea two brothers, so near an age 
—there Wfflsn’t much more than a year j 
Iwtween them, as 1 recollect—and if you 
coiud b&ve seen my gal, as I have seen 
her once, side by side with the other’s" 


daughter, you’d have seen, fot'allthe 
difference of dress' and life, that they 
were Kke each othtr. Oh ( is the like¬ 
ness gone, and is -it my g«l—pnly my 
gal—that’s to change so !” > 

“We shall all change, mother, in 
our turn,” said,Alice. 

“Turn I,” cried the old woman, “but 
why not hers as soon as my gal’s 1 
The mother must .have changed—she 
looked as old as me, and full as wrinkled 
througn her paint—»but eke was hand¬ 
some. What have l done,, I, what have 
1 done worse than her, that only my 
gal is to lie there,Ading 1 ” ’ 

With another of those wiki cries, she 
went running out into the room from 
which she had come ; but immediately, 
in ber uncertain mood, returned, and 
creeping up to Harriet, said : 

“That’s what Alice bade me toll 
you, deary. That’s all. I found it 
out when I began to ask wbo she was, 
and all about her, away iu Warwick¬ 
shire there, one summer time. Such 
relations was no good to me, then. 
They wouldn’t have owned me, and. hud 
nothing to give me, I should have 
asked ’em, maybe, for a little money, 
afterwards, if it hadn’t been fir my 
Alice ; she ’d a’most have killed- me, if 
I had, I think. She was as proud as 
t’ other in ber way,” said the old 
woman, touching the face of her daugh¬ 
ter fearfully, and withdrawing her hank’, 
“ for all she’s so quiet now ; but she’ll 
shame ’em with her good' looks, yet. 
Ha, ha ! She ’ll shame ’em, will my 
handsome daughter ! ” 

Her laugh, as she retreated, was 
worse than her cry ; worse than the 
I burst of itfibecile lamentation in which 
it ended : worse than the doting air. 
with which she sat down in her old 
seat, and stared out at the darkness. ■ 
The eyes of Alice had all this time 
been fixed on Harriet, whose hand she 
Inn/ novel- released. She said now ; 

“I have felt, lying here, that-I, 
sliAdd like you to know this. It might 
explain, I have thought, something that 
us<m to. help to harden me. I had 
bend so mucli, in my wrong-doing, of 
my^neglectcd duty, that 1 took "op with 
Hie belief that duty liad not’ !>;'<:o done'- 
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to me,'and that as .the seed was sown, 
the liarvest grew. I somehow made it 
out that when ladiSs had bad ‘homes 
and Jnofhete, they went wrong in their 
way,* too ; -but hat their way was not 
so final a one as mine, and they had 
need to bless God’ for it. Shat is all 
past. It is like a dream, now, which I 
cannot quite remember or understand. 
It has been move, and more like a 
dream, every day, since you bjgan to 
sit here, and to read to me. I only 
tell it you, I can recollect it. Will 
*j»a head to me a little mg>re * ” 

HaVriet was withdrawing her hand 
to open jthe book, when Alice detained 
it for a-moment. 

“You will not forget my motfier? 
I forgive her, if I h^ve any cause. I 
know that she forgives me, and is sorry 
in her heart. You will tint- forget 
her ? ” 

“Never, Alice I” 

“A moment yet. Lay my head so, 
dea?, that as you read, I may see the 
words in your kind face.” 

Harriet compiled and read —read the 
eternal book for all the weary, and the 
huavy-ladeu; for all the wretched, 
fallen.- and neglected of this earth— 
read the blessed history, in which the 
blind, lame, palsied beggar, the crimi¬ 


nal, the woman stained with shame, the 
shunned of all our dainty clay, has each 
a. portion, that no Iranian pride, indif¬ 
ference, or sophistry through all the 
ages that this world shall last, can take 
away, or by the thousandth atom of a 
grain reduce — read the ministry of 
Him, who, through the round of human 
life, and all its hopes and griefs, from 
birth to death, from infancy to age, had 
sweet fiompasfyon for, and interest in, 
its every scene and stage, its every suf- 
feringstud sorrow. 

“ I shall come,'' said Harriet, when 
she shut the book, “ very early in the 
morning.” * 

The lustrousf.yes, yet fixed upon her 
fade, closed for a moment, then opened; 
and Alice kissed, and blest her. 

The same eyes followed her to the 
door ; and in their light, and- on the 
tranquil face, there was a smile when 
it was closed. 

They never turned away. She laid 
her hand upon her breast, murmuring 
the sacred name that had been read to 
her ; and life passed from her face, like 
light, removed. 

Nothing lay there, any longer^ hut 
the ruin of the mortal house m which 
the rain had beaten, and tjeWtiack hair 
tl^it had guttered in,*the fintry wind. 


CH A PTEItwLIX. 


KETItlBUTION. , 


Cbaksbs have come again upon the 
,great house in the long dull street, once 
the scene of Florence’s childhood and 
loneliness. It is a great house still, 
proof against wind and weather, with¬ 
out breaches, in the roof, or shattered 
^windows, or dilapidated walls ; bqt it 
is a ruin none the less, and the rats fly 
Jrom it. 

Mr. Towlinsbh and company are, lit 
first, incredulous in .respect' of lie 
shapeless rumours that they, htar. 
Cook says our people’s credit ain’t [ 
easy -.iiBiJc as that comes to, tin, 
-9od/:etu,fl'Mr. Towlinson 


feo 

*k 


expects to 


hear it reported next, that the Hank of 
England’s a going to break, or the 
jewels in the Tower to be sold up. But, 
next come the Gazette, and Mr. I’crch : 
and Mr. Perch brings Mrs. Perch to 
talk it over in the kitchen, and to spend 
a pleasant evening. 

As soon as there is no doubt about 
it, Mr. Towlinson’s main anxiety is 
that the failure should be a good round 
'one—not less than a hundred thousand 
pound. Mr. Perch don't think himself 
that a hundred thousand pound wilt 
nearly cover it. The women, bttj %y 
Are. Perch and Cook, often repeat “ a 
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liun - dred thcv - sand pound ! ” with 
awful satisfaction—as if handling the 
words were like handling the money; 
and the housemaid, who hag her eye on 
Mr. Towlinsou, wishes she had only a 
hundredth part of the sura to bestow on 
the man of her choice. Mr. Towlinsou, 
still mindful of his old wrong, opines 
that a foreigner would hardly know 
what to do with ho much money, unless 
he spent it on his whisk ero ; which bitter 
sarcasm causes the housemaid to with¬ 
draw in tears. 

Bfct not to remain long absent; for 
Cook, who lias the reputation of being 
extremely good-hearted, says, whatever 
they do, let ’em stand *T>y one another 
now, Towlif.aon, for there’s no telling 
how soon they may be divided. They 
have been in that house (says Cook) 
through a funeral, a wedding, and a 
running-away ; and let it not he said 
that they couldn’t agree among them¬ 
selves at such a time as the present. 
Mrs. Perch is immensely affected by this 
moving address, and openly remarks 
that Cook is an angel. Mr. Towlinsou 
replies to Cook, far be it from him to 
stand tn the way of that good feeling 
which fib^could wish to see ; and ad¬ 
journing intjj; ; st pf the Housemaid, and 
presently rooming with tkut yoifag 
lady ou h^’ariu, informs the kitclfm 
that foreigners is only„his fun, and that 
him and Anne have now resolved to 
take one another for btttei;*/or worse, 
and to settle in Oxford Market in <\he 
general green grocery and herb and 
leech line, where your kind favours is 
particular requested. « This announce¬ 
ment is received with acclamation ; and 
Mrs. Perch, projecting her soul into 
futurity, says, “girls/' in Cook’s ear, 
in a solemn whisper. 

Misfortune in the family without 
feasting, in these lower regions, couldn’t 
be. Therefore Cook tosses up a hot 
dish or two for supper, and Mr. Tow- 
liuson compounds a lobster salad to be 
devoted to tho same hospitable pur-, 
phse. Even Mrs. Pipehin, agitated by 
the her bell, and sends 

dq;.vn word that * he requests to have 
that' little hit of sweetbread that waf 
left, warmed up for her supper, and ! 


sent to her on a tray with about a 
quarter of a tumbler-full of mulled 
sherr/; for she feels poorly. '. /■ 

There is a little talk about Mr. \pom- 
bey, but very little. It 1 is chiefly 
speculation as to liow long he* has 
known that this was going to happen. 
Cook says shrewdly, “ Oh a long time, 
bless you ! Take your oath of that.” 
And reference being made to Mi'- Perch, 
he copfirms her view of the case. 
Somebody wonders tvhat he ’ll do, and 
•whether he ’ll go out in any situation. 
Mr. Towlinsou thinks not, and hints nf* 
a refuge in one gf*thern gen- teel alms¬ 
houses* of the better kind. f “Ah! 
where he ’ll have his little garden you 
know,” says Cook plaintively, “and 
bring up sweetjpeas in the spring.” 
“Exactly so,” says Mr. Towlinson, 
“ and bo oue of the Brethren of some¬ 
thing or another.” “ We are all 
brethren,” says Mrs. Perch, in a pause*' 
of her drink. “Except tho sisters.” 
says Mr. Perch. “How are the 
mighty fallen ! ” remarks Cook. ‘ 1 Pride 
shall have a fall, and Vt always was and 
will be so ! ” observes the housemaid. 

It is wonderful how good they feel, 
in making these reflections ; and what 
a Christian unanimity they are sensible 
of, in bearing the common shock Avith 
•esignatipn. ''There is only one inter¬ 
ruption to this excellent state of iifanj. 
which is occasioned by a young k itchtb 1 
maid of inferior rank—in black stock¬ 
ings—who, )laving sat- with?’her mouth 
open for a long time? unexpectedly dis¬ 
charges from it words to this effect, 
“Suppose the wages shouldn’t be 
paid ! ” The company sit for a mo¬ 
ment speechless; but Cook recovering ' 
first, turns upon the young womans 
and requests to know how she dares 
insult the family, whose bread she eato 
by such a dishonest supposition, ami 
whether she thinks that anybody, with 
a sera]) of honour left, could deprive 
[r servants of their•pittance ? “Be-*;., 

fse if J hat is your religious feelings, 
ilfVy Daws,” ssys Cook,“warmly, “I 
dof’t know where you mean to go to.” 
vtr. Towlinsou don’t knOAv either ; 
anybody ; and the young ’kf' v hen- 
maid, appearing not to know^ex^tly, 4 ' 
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herself, and scouted by tbe general 
voice, is covered with confusion, as 
withvi/garment. * 

Mjv.r' a, ’•few days, strange people 
begin*to call at the house, and to make 
appointments with .one another in the 
dining-room, as if they livid there. 
Especially, there is a gentleman, of a 
Mosaic Arabian cast of countenance, 
with a very massfve. watch-guard, who 
whistles in the drawing-room* and, 
while be is waiting Tor the other gentle- 
juaij,,who always has pen and ink in. 
it is pqpkct, asks Mr. Towlinson (by the 
easy name .of 44 Old %>ck,’') if lie Imp- 
pens to know what the figure of them 
crimson‘and gold hangings might hjtve 
been, when, new bought. The callers 
and appointments in ,the dining-room 
become more numerous every day, and 
every gentleman seems to have pen and 
ink in his pocket, and to have some 
‘occasion to use it. At last it is said 
tlia^ there is going to be a Sale ; and 
then more people arrive, with pen and 
ink in their pockets, commanding a 
detachment of men with carpet caps, 
who immediately begin to pull up the 
carpets, and knock tbe furniture about, 
and to’ print off thousands of impres¬ 
sions of their shoes upon,the hall and 
staircase. 

The council down staii% aije in full 
-i’ou clave all* this time, ahd, having 
Tioilung to do, perform perfect feats of 
eating. At length* they are one day 
summoned in a body to Mjs. Pipchin’s 
room, and thus addressed by the fair 
Peruvian : 

“ Your master’s in difficulties,” f*ays j 
Mrs. Pipcllin, tartly. “You know 
that, I suppose ?” 

' Mr. Towlinson, os spokesman, admits 
a general knowledge of the fact. 

•“And you’re all on the look-out! 
for yourselves, I warrant you,” says, 
■Mrs. Fipchin, shaking her head at \ 
them; * 

» A shrill voice ft bin the rear exclaims, ' 
“ No more tfyan yourself! ” , I j 

“That’s your opinion, Mrs. in-1 
pudenco, is it?” says the irefal lip-! 
chin, looking with a iiery eye over he I 
jnte^ .'‘jb’div.te heads. j 

f^ea, Mrs. % Pipchin, it is,” replies! 


Cook, advaneiug v “ And what then, 
pray ■ 9 

“Why, then you may go as soon 
as you liljo,” say* Mrs. Pipchin. 
44 The sooner the better ; and 1 hope 
I shall never see your face again.” 

With this the doughty Pipchin pro¬ 
duces a canvass hag ; and tells her 
wages out to that day, and a month 
beyond it; and clutches the money 
tight, ithtil. a receipt for the same is 
dp 1 " signed, to the last up-stroke; 
when she grudgingly lets it go. This, 
form of proceeding Mrs. Pipchin •re¬ 
peats with every member of the house¬ 
hold, until all are i>aid. * 

“Now those*that choose, can go 
about their business,” sayfi Mrs, Pip- 
cliiti, “and those that choose can stay 
here on hoard wages for a week or 
ho, and make themselves useful. Ex¬ 
cept,” says the inflammable Pipchin, 
“that slut of a cook, who ’ll go imme¬ 
diately.” 

“That,” says Cook, “ she certainly 
will J I wish you good-day, Mrs. Pjp- 
chin, and sincerely wish I could’com¬ 
pliment you on the sweetness of vour 
appearance ! ” 

“ Get along with you,” saMrs. 
Pipchin, stamping her iopty**'* 

fcoob off’ witjl aneair of bene¬ 
ficent dignity, highly exonerating to 
Mrs. Pipchin, and is shorVly joined 
below stairs T>y*the rest of the con¬ 
federation.* » 

JtLr. Towlinson then says, that, in the 
first place, lie would beg to projxise a 
little snpek of something to cat; and 
ove r that snack vyould desire to offer a 
a suggestion which he thinks will meet 
the position in which tbfc-y find them¬ 
selves. The refreshment being pro¬ 
duced, and very heartily partaken of, 
Mr. TowliuRon’s suggestion i.s, in effect, 
that Cook is going, ami that if we are 
not true to ourselves, nobody will he 
true to us. That they have lived in 
that house a long time, and exerted 
themselves very much to be sociable, 
together. (At this, Cook says, witJi 
election, 44 Hear, hear!” and Mrs. 
Perch, who is there regain, and full to 
ym throat, sheds tears.) And thtvt^ie 
thinks, at the present time, tlm feeling 
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ought to bo ffio one, go all! ’ The 
housemaid is much affected’ by this 
generous sentiment and warmly seconds 
it. Cook says she feels it’» right, and 
only hopes it’s not done as a compli¬ 
ment to her, but from a sense of duty. 
Mr, Towlinson replies, from a sense of 
duty : and that now he is driven to ex¬ 
press his opinions, he .will openly say, 
that he does not think it over-pcspecfc- 
able to remain in a house where Sales j 
and such-like are carrying forwards. 
aThe housemaid is sure of it; and re¬ 
lated, in confirmation, that a 'strange 
man, in a carpet cap, offered, this very 
morning, to kiss her on the stairs. 
Hereupon, Mr. Towliiison is starting 
from his clitdr, to seek and ‘ smash ’ 
the offender; when he is laid hold on 
by the ladies, who beseech him to calm 
himself, and to reflect that it is easier 
and wiser to leave the sceue of such 
indecencies at once. Mrs. Perch, pre¬ 
senting the case in a new light, even 
shows that delicacy towards Mr. Bom- 
bey, shut up in his own rooms, impera¬ 
tively demands precipitate retreat. 

*‘ F$r what,” says the good woman, 
“must his feelings be, if he was to 
ome Hi-on any of the poor servants 
that he deceived 1 into thinking 
him immensely rich !” CVxjJ* is h*o 
struck by tif.s moral consideration, that 
Mrs. Per&i improves u it. with several 
pious axioms, origiuai and selected. 
It becomes a clear case *that'Jhey must 
all go. Boxes are packed, cabs fetcbjyl, 
and at dusk that evening 0 there is not 
one member of the party left. , 

The house stands, large and weather- 
profl|lin the long dull street; but it is 
a ruin, and the rats fly from it. 

The men in the carpet caps go on 
tumbling the furniture about; and the 
gentlemen with the pens and ink make 
out inventories of it, and sit upou 
pieces of furniture never made to be 
sat upon, and eat bread and cheese 
from the public-house on other pieces 
<>f furniture never made to be eaten on, „ 
and seem to have a delight in appro¬ 
priating precious articles to strange 
us^s. Chaotic combinations of furni- 
ture ift\so take place. Mattresses and 
bedding appear in the diuing-room; i 
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the glass and chi pa get into the con¬ 
servatory ; the great dinner service is 
set out in heaps on the long dirotn in 
the largo drawing-room ; aitd, theytair- 
wires, made into fasces, decorate the 
marble chimney-pieaes. Finally, a rug, 
with a prfcted bill upon it, is hung out 
from the balcony; and a similar ap¬ 
pendage graces either side of the hall 
door. 

Then, all day lou^ mere is a retinue, 
of mouldy gigs and chaise-carts in the 
street; and herds of shabby vampires, 
Jew and Christian, over-run the house‘, 
sounding the plfle-glass mirrors with 
their knuckles, striking discordant oc¬ 
taves on the Grand Piano, drawing wet 
forefingers over the pictures, breathing 
on the blades of Hie best dinner-knives, 
punching the squabs of chairs and sofas 
with their dirty fists, touzling the 
feather beds, opening and shutting all 
the drawers, balancing the silver spoons 
and forks, looking into the very threads 
of the drapery and linen, and dis¬ 
paraging everything. v There is not a 
• secret place in the whole house. Fluffy 
I and snuffy strangers stare into the 
kitchen-range as curiously as into the 
attic clothes-press. Stout men with 
napless hats on, look out of the bed¬ 
room windows, and cut jokes with 
friends in th(? street. Quiet, calculating 
spirits withdraw into the dressuny-. 
rooms with catalogues, and make mar¬ 
ginal notes thereof, with # stumps of 
pencils. Two brokers' invacle the very 
fire-escape, and take a panoramic sur¬ 
vey of the neighbourhood from the top 
of -the house. The swarm and buzz, 
and going'up and down, endure for 
days. The Capital Modern Household 4 
Furniture, Ac., is on view. 

Then there is a palisade of tables 
made in the best drawing-room; afid 
on the capital, french-polished, extend¬ 
ing telescopic range of Spanish maho¬ 
gany dining-tables with turned Iqgs, 

! th iipulpit of the Auctioneer is erected * 

■ ah's the herds of shabby vampires, Jew 
an k Christian, fho strangers fluffy and 
smhffy, «and the stout men with the 
najdcss hats, congregate nboui.it and 
j sit upon everything witklij ■ *>tcb, w 
I mantel-pieces included^ and be£ UC(j to 
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hi 1. Hof, humming,; and dusty, arc ! has occasionally looked in at the sale to 
the rooms. all day • and—high above I see what the goods are fetening, and to 
the heat, h um, am luxtf—tlie head and | bid for one particular easy chair. Mrs. 
.shouIde^S, .voice and hammer, of the | Pipchin has been the highest bidder for 
Auctioneer, arc ever at work. The , the easy chair, ami sits upon her pro- 
men in Hie carpet-caps get flustered and perty when Mrs. Chick comes to see 
vicious with tumbling* the Lots #bout, j her. 

and still the Lots are going* going, 4< flow is my brother, firs, ripehin 
go'ne ; still coming on. Sometimes ! says Mrs. Chick, 
there is joking and a» genera I roar. Tin’s i “I don’t know anymore than the 
lasts all day and three days following. j douce,’’ .say’s Mrs. J'ipchin. “ lie never 
The Capital Modern Household Ftirui- j does me the honour to speak to me. 
lure, &c., is on #5a]e. , i lie has hi?j meat and drink put in the 

Then’the mouldy gigs and chaise- next room, !/■ his own; and what he 
carts ro-Appear ; and wif^i them come , takes, he comes out and takes when 
spring-vans and waggons, and an army there's nobody there. It's no u*e ask- 
of porters -with kinds. All clay long, . ing me. I know ao more about hint 
the men with car pot'-caps are screwing' 1 than the man in the soyth who 
at screw-drivers and hod-winches, or j burnt his mouth by eating cold plum 
staggering by the dozen together on the j porridge.” 

staircase under heavy burdens, or up- ; This the acrimonious Pipchin says 
•heaving perfect rocks of Spanish malm-1 with a bounce. 

gafcy, best rosewood, or plate-glass, into j “But good gracious me !” cries Mrs. 
the gigs and chaise-carts, vans and 1 Chick blandly, “Mow long is this to 
waggons. All sorts of vehicles of last ! If my brother will not make an 
burden are in attendance, from a tilted ; effort, Mrs. Pipchin, what is to become 
waggon to a wheel-borrow. Poor Paul's of him ( I am sure I should have 
little bedstead is carried off in a thought he had scon enough of the con¬ 
do n key-band tin. For neaily a whole sequences of not making an effort, 
week, the Capital Modern Household , this time, to be warned against. Jiat 
Furniture, •&<;., is in course of removal, j fatal error.” * ' 

At last it is all ■'•me. Nothing is ■ “ iXoity^cyty !” says •Mrs'd Pipchin, 

left abnjit the house but • scattered j ruhhiJg her pose. “ ’fhere a great 
leaves jf catalogues, littered scrubs of fuss, think, about it. It ifo’t ho 
w and bay, and a battery of pewter ! wonderful a casts. * People havo had 
pots behind the hall-tbior. The men ; misfortunes before yow, and been obliged 
with the carp-ft-caps gather up their to part,with thbir furniture. I’m sure 
screw-drivers and bed-winches into ■ J havf*! ” 

bags, shoulder them, and walk off. “My brother*”* pursues Mrs. Chick 
One of the pen and ink gentlemen profoundly, *“ is so peculiar - ho strange 
goes over the house as a last attention ; a man. He is tjie most peculiar mot / 
sticking up bills in the windows respect- ever saw. Would anyone Wdieve that 
W y>e lease of this desirable family when he received news of the marriage 
.mansion, and shutting the shutters, and emigration of that unnatural child 
At length lie follows the men with the —it \s a comfort tome, now, t<> remem- 
carpet-caps. None of the invaders her that I always said there was xome- 
O^ifidn. The house is a ruiu, and the .thing extraordinary about that child : 
lilts fly from it. ‘•but nobody minds me- -would anybody 

m Mrs* Pipchin’s aprtments, together b-lieve, 1 say, that he should then turn 

with those locked Lx ,v - ' n t 1 -‘ ... :ii.?- f s :• 1 upon me and say he had sup- 

floor where IW, hi i •» 5 !:■ ■’ ’ a - I: * !. from my manner, that she had 
drawn down close, have been spared! coun> to my house ? Why, my grarious ! 
the general devastation. Mrs. Pipchin And would anyl*odv belicw that when 
has remain^ austere and stoney during I merely say to him ‘ I*aul, I inaj*!^ 4 
t tc‘proceed lb gs, in her own room ; or ver/foolish, and l have no doubt, 1 am, 
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but J cannot understand how your 
affairs can frave got into this state,’ he 
should actually fly at me, and request 
that I will confe to see him no more 
until he asks me ! # Wfiy, iny good¬ 
ness 

“Ah !” says Mrs. Pipchin. “It’s 
a pity he hadn’t a little more to do with 
mines. They’d have tried his temper 
for him.” 

“And what,” resumes Mrs. Chick, 
quite regardless of Mis. Pipchin’s obser¬ 
vations, “is it to end in ? # That's 
what I want to know. Wha^ does my 
Brother mean to do? lie must do 
something. It's of no use remaining 
shut up in his own rooms. Business 
won’t come to him. No. He must go 
to it. Then why don’t he go ! He 
knows where to go, I suppose, having 
been a man of business all his life. 
Very good. Then why not go there ?” 

Mrs. Chick, after forging this power¬ 
ful chain of reasoning, remains silent 
for a minute to admire it. 

“Besides,” says the discreet lady, 
with an argumentative air, ‘ who ever 
heard of such obstinacy as his staying 
shut up here through all these dreadful 
disagreeables ? It’s not as if there was 
no phtew fur him to go c to. Of course he 
could luv$* come to our H imuse./< He 
knows he * s at home ther^ T suppose ? 
Mr. CtyjCk has perfectly bored abi/ut it, 
and 1 said with my ewn Ups, ‘Why 
surely, Paul, you don’t ^imagine that 
because your affairs have got into this 
state, you are the less at home to*such 
near relatives as ourselves ? You don't 
imagine that we are like the rest of the 
world V But no * here he stays all 
through, a,nd here he is. Why, good 
gracious me, suppose the, house was to 
he lot ! what would he do then ? lie 
couldn't remain here, then. If he 
attempted to do so, there would be an 
ejectment, an action for Doe, and all 
sorts of tilings ; and then he must go. 
'1 lii'ii i\ hy not go at first instead of at 
last? And that brings me back to what 
I said just now, and I naturally ask 
what ig to be the end of it ? ” 

“ I know what’s to he the end of it, 
f as far as 7 am‘fioneenurd,” replies Mrs. 
Pipclun, and that’s enough for *ine. 


I ’in going to take myself -off in a 

jiffy-” . * 

“In a which, Mrs. Tipchin,” says 
Airs. Chick. . 4 

“In a jiffy,” retorts .Mrs. JPipchin 
sharply. 

“Ah, well 

you, Mrs. Pipchin,” says Mrs. Chick 
with frankness. 

“It would be psetty much the same 
to me, if you c6uld,” replies the sar¬ 
donic Pipchin. “At any rate 1 ’m 
going. I can’t stop here. I should be 
dead in a week. 1 had to cook my own 
pork chop yesterday, and I ’mtiot used 
to it. My constitution will be giving 
way next. BeskPes I had *a very fair 
Connexion at Brighton when I came here 
—little Pankey’s folks alone were worth 
a good eighty (founds a-year to me—and I 
caul a Hold to throw it away. I ’ve 
written to my niece, and she expects 
me by this time.” , 

“ Have you spoken to my brother ?’’ 
inquires Mrs. Chick. n 

“Oli, yes, it’s very easy to say speak 
| to him,” retorts Mrs. Pipchin. “How 
is it done ! I called out to him yester¬ 
day, that I was no use here, and that 
he had better let me send for Mrs. 
Richards. He grunted something or 
other that meant yes,.- and I sent. 
Grunt indeed ! If he had been Mr. rip- 
chin, lie’d liave had some reason to grunt. 
Yah! I’ve no patience 'frith it !” 

Here this exemplary female, who has 
pumped up so much fortitude and vir¬ 
tue from* the depths of the Peruvian 
mines, rises from her cushioned pro¬ 
perty to see Mrs. Chick to the door. 
'Mrs. Chick, deploring to the last the 
peculiar character of her brother, noise¬ 
lessly retires, much occupied with her 
own sagacity and clearness of head'. 

In the dusk of the evening Mr. 
Toodle, being off duty, arrives 1 'with 
Polly and a box, and leaves them, witlj 
a sounding kiss, in the hall of “the 
empty house, the retired character of 
[hvhieh affects Mr.** Toodle’8 spfflto 
strongly. 

p “l tell you what, Polly my dear,” 
says" Mr. Toodle, “ Being now, an 
ingein-driver and well to* do in the 
world, 1 shouldn’t allow ofraAir coming 
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here, to*be made dull-like, if it warn’t figure in a close black linnet. It is 
lor favours past. But favours past, Miss Tox, and Miss Tux’s eyes are red. 
Polly, is never to ue forgot. To them “Oh, Polly,” says Miss Tox, “when 
which is in ailversity.-besides, your face I looked in t«| have a tittle lesson with 
is a cord’l. * *So let’s have another kiss the children just now, I got. the message 
on It, »my dear. You wish no better that you left tor me ; and as soon as I 
than to do a right act, I know ;»and my could recover my spirits at all, I came 
views is, that it’s right and dutiful to on alter you. Is there no one here but 
do this, (food night, Polly !” j you ?” 

Mrs. Pipchin by this time looms dark j “ Ah ! not a soul," says Polly, 

in her black bombiueen skirts, black, “Have you .Keen him?” whispers 

bonnet, and shawl;*and has her per- Miss Tox. 

sonal property packed, up; and has her j “ Jttcsu you,” returns Polly, “no; 
elfair (late a favourite chair of Mr. Dorn- he has n?t been seen this many a day. 
bey’s, and the dead barman of the sale) i They tell me he never leaves his room.” 
ready near the street door ; and is'only j “ Is he said to be ill P* inquires Mis* 
waiting fvf a fly van, going to-night to Tox. * 

Brighton on private service, which is to * “No ma’am, not that IJcuowof,” 
call for her, by private contract, and i returns Polly, “except in bis mind, 
convey her home. ! He must he very bad there, poor gen tie- 

Presently it comes. Mrs. Pipchin’s ; man !” 
wardrobe being handed in and stowed j Miss Tox’s sympathy is such that Abe 
:#va,y, Mrs. Pipchin’s chair is next j can scarcely speak. She is no chicken, 
handed in, and placed in a convenient j but she has not grown tough with age 
corner*among certain trusses.,of hay ; it j and celibacy. Her heart is very tender, 
being the intention of the amiable j her compassion very genuine, her ho- 
woman to occupy tfte chair during her ; mage very real. Beneath the locket 
journey. Mrs. Pipchin herself is next 1 with the lishy-eye in it, Miss Tox hears 
handed in, and grimly takes her seat. • better qualities than many a less whim - 
There is* a snaky gleam in hei hard j sical outside ; such qualities a* will 
grey eye,-as of anticipated rounds of outlive, by maiy courses of‘the sun, 
buttered toast, relays of Hot chops, i the Jpest outrides and brightest husks 
worryings and quellings of jwmng chil* j that, fall in* the harvest of the great 
dren, .sharp snap]rings at poor Berry, ; reaper. \ 

;i»>d all the other delights of her I It is long befofe iftiss Tox goes away, 
Ogress’s eastffe. Mrs.* Pipohin almost and before P#lJy, •with a candle flaring 
laughs as tht*Fly Van drives off, and on thq 1>1 a ok* Stairs, looks after her, for 
she composes her l>la«-k Bombazeen company, down the street, and feels 
skirts, and settles herself among the unwilling to go back into the dreary 
cushions of her easy chair. house, and jar its emptiness with the 

The house is such a ruin that the rats heavy fastening*! of the door, and glide 
have fled, and there is not one left. j away to bed. But all this 4’olly does ; 

*By,t Polly, though alone in the de- and in the morning sets in one of those 
serted mansion—for there is no com- darkened rooms such matters as she lias 
panionship in the shut-up rooms in *>een advised to prepare, and then 
which its late master hides liis head— retires and enters them no more until 
•s ijot alone long. It is night ; and she . next morning at the same hour. There 
is sitting at work in the house-keeper’s* are hells there, hut they never ring ; 
roQjn,* trying to forget what a lonely, and though she can sometimes !»**ar a 
house it is, and what a history belong.! foot-fall going to and fro, it never 
to it; when theta is a ktu^k at the hal.i conies out. 

door, aa loud sounding as any knoclj carl Miss Tox returns early in tl» day. 
be, striking into such an empty place. It. then begins to her Mi.^s T*»x’« occupa- 
Opening it,* she returns across the tioi^ to prepare little dainties—or 
fobbing hal$ accompanied by a female are such to her—-to he carried into 
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these rooms jj/ext morning. # She derives 
so much satisfaction from the pursuit, 
that she enters on it regularly from 
that time ; and brings daijy in her little 
basket, various choice condiments sc -1 
lected from the scanty stores of the j 
deceased owner of the powdered head | 
and pigtail. Sne likewise brings, in 1 
sheets of curl paper, morsels of cold ! 
meats, tongues of sheep, halves of fowls, j 
for her own dinner ; and -sharing these j 
collations with Polly, passes the greater 
part of her time in the ruined house 
that the rats have fled from#: hiding, 
in a fright at every sound, stealing in 
and out* like a criminal ; only desiring 
to be true to the fallen object of her 
admiration, unknown to him, unknown 
to all the world but one poor simple 
woman. 

The Major knows it; but no one is 
the wiser for that, though the Major is 
much the merrier. The Major, in a fit. 
of curiosity, has charged the Native to 
watch Ahe house sometimes, and find 
out what becomes of Dorn bey. The 
Native has reported Miss Tox’s fidelity, 
and the Major has nearly choked him- 
sefi dead with laughter. He is perma¬ 
nently bluer from that hour, and con¬ 
stantly 'Wheezes to birr self, his lobster 
eyes starting out of hisbeiyi, “Dayline, 
Sir, the woman \s a born idiot!” i 

And^iie ruined man. How docs he 
pass the hours, aloiih ?' 

‘Let him remember it in that, room, 
years to come !” lie did'remember it. 
It was heavy on his miml tiou ; heavier 
than all the. rest. 

11 Lot him remember it in that room, 
years to come. The rain that falls 
upon the r of, the wind that mourns 
"Utsido the door, may have foreknow¬ 
ledge in their melancholy sound. Let 
him remember it in that room, years to 
come !" 

He did remember it. In the mise¬ 
rable night he, thought of it ; in the 
dreary day. the wretched dawn, the 
ghostly, memory-haunted twilight. He 
, did remember it,. In agony, in sorrow, 
in retntrxe, in despair ! “ I’apa ! papa I 
Speak to me, dear papa He heard 
%e words again, and saw the face. He 
saw it fall iijH'ii the trembling hands, 


and heard the one-prolonged low cry go 
upward. 

He was fallen, never to be raised up 
any more. For tlie night <j(lris jvorldly 
ruin there was no lo-morrbw’s sTm ; for 
the stain of his (lomcstic ah ante there 
was purification ; nothing, thank 
Heaven, - could bring his dead child 
back to life. But that which he might 
have made so diffprtfnt in .all the Past 
—which might have made the Past 
itself so different, though this he hardly 
thought of now—that 'which was his 
own work, that which he could go easily 
have wrought jpto a blessing, and had 
set liimself so steadily for'years to form 
into a curse : that was the sharp grief 
of his soul. 

Oh ! He djd remember it ! The 
rain that fell upon 1.1ie roof, the wind 
that mourned outside the door that 
night, had had foreknowledge in their 
melancholy sound. lie knew, novf, 
what lie had done. He knew^ m»w, 
that he had called down that upon his 
head, which bowed it lower than the 
heaviest stroke of fortune. He knew, 
now, what it was to be rejected and 
deserted; now, when every loving 
blossom be had withered in his innocent 
daughter’s heart was snowing down in 
ashes on him. 

He thought of her, as she had been 
that night when he andjiis bride, came 
home. He thought of her as slie had 
been, in all the home-events of the 
! abandoned House. He thought-, now, 

[ that of all around him, she alone had 
never changed. His bOy had faded into 
i <|ust, his proud wife had sunk into a 
; polluted creature, his flatterer and 
1 friend had been transformed into tl)e 
worst of villains, bis riches had incited 
away, the very walls that sheltered him 
looked on him as a stranger ; she glone 
J had turned the same mild gentle look 
i.upon him always. Yes, to the JaMH 
Sind the last. She had never changed 
ip him—nor had he ever ehangei Wo 
rev—and she was lost, 
j 5 Ah, one bv-one, they fell away before 
l,is mind —his baby-hope, his wife, his 
friend, his fortune—oh bow the mistj 
; through which he had seen her, cleared, 
and showed him her true self! (Ill, 
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how much better than this that he had 
loved her as he had Jiis hoy, and lost 
her as he had his boy, and laid them 
in their earjy grave together ! 

In his pride- .or he was proud yet— 
lie let*the world go. from him freely. 
As it fell away, he shook it off# Whe¬ 
ther he imagined its face as expressing 
pity for him, or indilference to him, he 
shunned it alike. * If was in the same 
degree to be avoided, in either aspect. 
He had no idea of dny one companion 
in his misery, hut the*one he had driven 
away. . What lie would linvo said to 
her, or what consolation submitted to 
receive from 'her, ho never pictured to 
himself. ‘ But he always knew styej 
would have been true to him, if he had 1 
suffered her. He alv^vys knew she 
would have loved him better now, than 
at any other time : he was as certain ! 
that it was in her nature, as he was | 
that there was a sky above him ; and 
he s;^t thinking so, in his loneliness, 
from hour to hour. Day after day 
uttered this speech ; night after night 
showed him this knowledge. 

Jt began, beyond all doubt (however | 
slowly it advanced for some time), in J 
the receipt, of her young husband’s 
letter, ailil the certainty that she was 
gone,. And yet so proud* lie was in 
his ruin, or so reminiscent *>f her only 
as.something tjiat might havtf been his, 
but tfas lost Jbcyond redemption—that 
if he could muve heartl her voice in an 
adjoining roftrn, he would not have 
gone to her. If he could *h 
her in the street, and she had done no 
more than look at him as she had be«jp 
used to look, he would have passed on 
\yith his old cold unforgiving face, and 
noUaddressed her, or relaxed it, though 
his heart should have broken soon 
afterwards. However turbulent his 
thoughts, or harsh his anger had hern, 
..U first, concerning her marriage, or. 
her husband, that was all past now? 
I T « chiefly thoughf of what might hay,- 
been, and what was not. What wajj 
was all summeti up in this: that k 1 1 | 
was lost, and lie bowed down.vitl 
sorrow and^ remorse. 

And now be felt that he had had 
two children l.iorrj to him in that house, 


and that between him yid the bare 
. wide empty walls there was a tie, 

1 mournful, but hard to rend asunder, 

| connected wi^Ji a double childhood, and 
| a double luSfc. He had thought ti 
leave the house—knowing he must go. 

I not knowing whither—-jipon the evening 
| of the day on which this feeling first 
struck root in his breast; but lie re 
solved to stay another night, and in tin 
night to ramble through the rooms onci 
; more. 

He came out of his solitude when il 
was the •dead of night, and with a 
candle in his hand went softly up the 
stairs. Of all the footmark* there, 
making them as common as the common 
street, there was not one, he thought, 
but had seemed at the time to set itsell 
upon his brain while he had kept close, 
listening. He looked at their number, 
and their hurry, and contention—foot 
treading foot out, and upward track 
and downward jostling one another— 
and thought, with absolute dread and 
wonder, how much he must have suf¬ 
fered during that trial, and what a 
changed man he had cause to be. He 
thought, besides, oh was there, some¬ 
where in the world, a light footst^j) that 
might have worn out in a moment half 
those mark*d—and bejft his head, and 
wept as he went up. 

He almost saw it, going nub before. 
He stopped, locking up towards the 
skylight; a^id a figure, childish itself, 
butjturrying a child, and singing a| it 
went, seemed to he there again. Anon, 
it was the,same figure, alone, stopping 
for an instant, wiilj suspended breath ; 
the bright hair*clustering loosely round 
its tearful face; and lookingd»:ick at him. 

He wandered 'through the rooms : 
lately so luxurious ; now so bare and 
dismal and so changed, apparently, 
even in their shape ami size. The 
press of footsteps was as thick here ; 
and the same consideration of the 
Fullering he had had, perpl* x» d and 
terrified him. lie began to fear that 
all this intricacy in his brain would* 
drive him mad ; and that his thoughts 
already lost coherency as tlie foot¬ 
prints did, and were pieced nfi Jit 
one another, with the same trackless 
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involutions, and varieties of indistinct [ 
shapes. 

He did not so much as know in | 
which of these r rooms Jjhe had lived, 
when she was alone. H® was glad to 
leave them, and go wandering higher! 
np. Abundance of associations were 
hero, connected’with his false wife, his 
false friend and servant, his false 
grounds of pride ; hut he put thorn all 
by now, and only recalled miserably, 
weakly, fondly, bis two children. 

Kvervwhere, the footsteps*! They 
had had no respect for the old room 
high up, where the little bed had been; 
he could hardly find a clear space there, 
to throw himself down, on the floor, 
against the wall, poor broken man, and 
let his tears flow as they would. He 
had shed so many tears here, long ago, 
that he was hes ashamed of his weak¬ 
ness in this place than in any other- 
perhaps, with that consciousness, had 
made exenses to himself for coming 
here. Here, with stooping shoulders 
and his chin dropped on his breast, he 
bad come. Here, thrown upon the 
hare hoards, in the dead of night, he 
wept, alone—a proud man, even then ; 
who, if a kind hand could have been 
stretched out, or a kind face could have 
looked in, would have ljpen up, "and 
turned away, and gone dow,ji to his cell. 

WhejfTbe day broke he was shut up 
in his rooms again. He had meant to 
go away to-day, but ,cltni(* to this tie 
in the house as the last and only^thing 
lef^to him. He would go to-morrow. 
To-morrow came. He would go to¬ 
morrow. Every night, within the 
knowledge of no liuim^i creature, he 
came foith, ,‘ind wandered through the 
despoiled house like a ghost. Many 
a morning when the day broke, his 
altered lace, drooping behind the closed 
blind m his window, imperfectly trans¬ 
parent to the light .'is yet, pondered on 
the loss of his two children. It was 
one child no more. He re-united them 
in his thoughts, and they were never 
asunder. Oh, that, he could luiVe 
united jhem in lus past love, and in 
death, kjui that one had not been so 
*-uoh worse that) dead ! 

Strong mental agitation and dis¬ 


turbance was no •novelty to fiim, e 
before bis late sufferings. It. never is, 
to obstinate and sullen natures ; fin 
they struggle lmnl to be such*, (ground, 
long undermined, will often fail down 
in a moment; what was undermined 
j here in -bo many ways, weakened, and 
| crumbled, little hy little, more and 
! more, as the hand moved on the dial. 

At last he began to think he need 
not jgo at all. He npght yet give up 
what his creditors hud spared him (that 
they had not spared bins more, was lib- 
own act), and only sever the tie bet ween 
him and the rained house, by severing 
that other link— t - 

It. was /then that, his footfall was 
audible in the late housekeeper’s room, 

! as he walked tQ.and lro ; hut not audible 
j in its true meaning, or it would have 
had an appalling sound. 

The world was very busy and restless 
j about him. Ho became aware of tidu 
again. It was whispering and babbling. 
It was never quiet. This, and tlm in¬ 
tricacy and complication of the foot- 
! steps, harassed him to death. Objects 
1 began to take a bleared and russet 
colour in his eyes. Dombey and Son 
was no more - - his childreu no more. 
This must be thought of, well, to- 

He thought of it to-morrow; and 
sitting thinking in his ,pbair, saw, .in 
the glass, from time tij time, this 
picture : 

A spectral, haggard, wWst.ed likeness 
of himself, brooded and brooded over 
the empty fireplace. Now it lifted up 
! i\s head, examining the lines and hol¬ 
lows in y its face ; now hung it down 
again, and brooded afresh. Now jt 
: rose and walked about ; now parsed 
into the next, room, and came hack with 
something from the dressing-table yj its 
I breast. Now, it was looking at the 
! bottom of the door, and thinking. 

— Hush ! what ! 

It. was thinking that if blood w6rc^o 
pekle that way, and to leak out into 
.e hall, it mgst be a long time going 
a far. It would move so stealthily and 
| slowly, creeping on, with here a lazy 
little pool, and there a start, and then 
• another little pool, that a desperately 
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wounded man could * only be discovered broken, she laid bis fnavnow covered 
through its means, either dead or dying, with bis bands, and said, sobbing : 
When it liad thought of this a• long “ Papa, love, 1 am a mother. I have 

while, it. got up again, and walked to a child who jviII soon tall Walter by the 
and fro wifrh it> hand in its breast, name by which 1 call you. When it 
He glanced at it occasionally, very cn- was born, and when 1 knew bow much 
nous to watch its* motions, # and be I loved it, I knew what 1 had’done in 
inaiked how wicked and murderous that leaving you. Forgive me, dear Papa 1 
'hand looked. oh say Hod bless me, and my little 

Now it was tbinking again ! What child !” 
was it thinking ? 1 He would.have said it, if lie could. 

Whether they would tread in the He would have raised his bftnds and 
blood when it crept so far, and carry besou-jh/ iier for pardon, but she caught 
it about the house among those many them ii^ her own, and put them down, 
prints of feet, orcvemoi^t into tho street. hurriedly. 

It Hat do^ni, with its eyes np<m the “My little child was born at sea, 
empty fireplace, and as it lost itself in Papa. 1 prayed* to Hod (and so did 
thought there shone into the room* ft Walter for me) to spare yie, that I 
gleam of light ; a ray of sun. It was might come homo. The moment 1 could 
‘piite unmindful, ami sat thinking, land, 1 came back to you. Never let 
Suddenly it rose, with a terrible face, us be parted any more, Papa. Never 
and that guilty hand grasping what let us he parted any more ! ” 

•was in its breast. Then it was arrested llis head, now grey, was encircled by 
by a cry—a wild, loud, piercing, loving, her arm ; and lie groaned to thinlc that 
raputrous cry--and he only saw his never, never, had it. rested so before, 
own reflection in the glass, ami at his “ You will come home with me, 
knees, his daughter ! Fa,pa, and see my baby. A boy, Papa. 

Yes. His daughter ! Look at her ! His name is Paul. I think—1 hope— 
Look here! Down upon the ground, he’s like—” * 

dinging to him, calling to him, folding Her tears stopped her. 
her hands, praying to him. “Dear Papa* for the sake of my child, 

■“Papa ! Dears t papa !* Pardon me, for the sal^of the nurfte we have given 
forgive me ! I have come* back to ask him, for ir\y sake, pardon Walter. He 
forgiveness on my knees. I nfcver can is f?o kind and tender to me. | I am so 
■ be 1,tippy nmre, without it !” happy with him. * It was not his fault 

Unchanged still. »Of all the world, that we were nuyried. it was mine. 1 
unchanged, •liaising the same face to love^l him s<*j much.” 
his, as on that miserable night. Asking She clung closer to him, more endear- 
his forgiveness ! ing and more faintest. 

“Dear papa, oh don’t look strangely “He is tho darling of my heart, 
on ra| ! 1 never meant to leave you. Papa. 1 woi\jd die for him. He will 
I never thought of it, before or after- love and honour you as I frill. We will 
wjyds. I was frightened when f went teach our little child to love and hommi 
away, and could not think. Papa, dear, you ; and we will tell him, when he can 
1 ayi changed. I am penitent. I know j understand, that you had a son of that 
my fault. I know my duty better now. I name once, and that he died, and you 
t^pa, don't cast me off, or I shall di< were very sorry; but that he is gone 
^ He tottered to his chair. Ho felt h »r to Heaven, where we all hope to see 
d^aW his arms ab-mt lier neck ; he felt him when our time for resting comes, 
ler put her own round his; he felt l^r Kins me, Papa, as a promise that you 
kisses on his* face ; h$ felt h'er i.:t \t r i 11 lie, reconciled to Walter-to 
cheek laid against his own ; he felt*- dearest husband—to the fatlim <>f tin 
oh, how deeply !—all that, he had done. little child who taught no- to row: 

Upon the breast that he had bruised, back, Papa. Who taught rue V* o<flh" 
against the heart that he had almost I back ! ” 
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As she clung closer to him, in another 
burst of teals, he kissed her on her 
lips, and, lifting up his eyes, said, 
“Oh my God, forgive me^ for I need it 
very much ! ” 

With that he dropped his head again, 
lamenting over and caressing her, and 
there was not a feouud in all the house 
for a long, long time ; they remaining 
clasped in one another’s arms, in the 
glorious sunshine that lyid crept in 
with Florence. 

He dressed himself for going out, 
with a doeilo submission to her gntroaty; 
and walking with a feeble gait, and 
looking*back, with a tremble, at the 
room in which he bad been so long shut 
up, and where he had seen the picture 
in the glass, passed out with her into 
tho hall. Florence, hardly glancing 
round her, lost she should remind him 
freshly of their last parting - for their 
feet were on the very stones where he 

had struck her in Iris madness.and 

keeping close to him, with her eyes 
upon his face, and his arm about her, 
led him out to a coach that was waiting 
at the door, and carried him away. 

Then, Miss 'Fox and Polly came out 
of their concealment, and exulted tear¬ 
fully. Abd then they pa eked his clothes, 
and books, and so fortli.^with great 
care ; and con sighed them ip due course 
to certain persons sent by Florence in 
the evening, to fetch them. And then 
they took a last cup of tea in the lonely 
house. , • 

‘'And bo Dombey and Son, as I ob¬ 
served upon a eertaiif sad occasion,” 
said Miss Tox, winding up a host of 
recollections, “is ihdeejJ a daughter, 
Polly, after ;ill .” 

“ And a good one !” exclaimed Polly. 

“You are rigid.,” said Miss Tox; 
“and it’s a credit to you, Polly, that 
you were always her friend when she 
was a little child. You were her friend 
long before I was. Polly,” said Miss 
Tox; “and you’re a good creature. 
.Robin } ’’ 

Miss Tox addressed herself to a 
Bullet'-headed young man, who appeared 
to be in but indifferent circumstances, 1 
aul ,'u depressed spirits, ami w ho was 
it Ting in a remote corner. Rising, hie ! 


] disclosed to view the form and*features 
of the Grinder. * 

“Robin,” said Miss Tox, * <k I have 
just observed to your mother,* as you 
may have heard, that she* is $ good 
creature.” , 

“And so she Is, Miss,” quoth the 
Grinder, with some .feeling. 

“Very well, Robin,” said Miss Tox; 
“ I am glad to hoar you say so. Now, 
Robin, as I am going to* give you a 
trial)’ at your urgent request, as mv 
domestic, with a view to your restora¬ 
tion to respectability, I will take this 
impressive occasion of remarking that 
1 hope you will' never forget that you 
have, and have always had, a good 
mother, and that you will endeavour 
so to conduct yourself as to be a com¬ 
fort to her.” 

“ Upon my soul I will, Miss,” re¬ 
turned tlx; Grinder. “J have conic 
through a good deal, and my intention* 
is now as straight for’ard, Miss, as a 
cove’s—” < 

“I must get you to break yourself 
of that word, Robin, if you please,” 
interposed Miss Tox, politely. 

“If you please, Miss, as a chap’s—” 
“Thankee, Robin, no,” returned 
Miss Tox. “1 should prefer indi¬ 
vidual. ” 

‘ As \ indiwiddle’s,” said the 
Grinder. 

“Much better,” remafked Miss Tox, 
complacently ; “ infinitely more ex¬ 
pressive ! ” A 

“—can be,” pursued Rob. “If I 
hadn’t been and got. made a Grinder 
on, Miss and Mother, w hich was a most 
unfortunate circumstance for a young 
co— -im.fi widdle.” 

“Very good indeed,” observed Mins 
Tox, approvingly. 

“—and if I hadn’t, been led away bv 
birds, and then fallen into a * bad 
service,” said the Grinder, “ I hope I 
plight have done better. But it’s nef^r 
too late fur a- -” 

“ Iixli—” suggested Miss Tox. 
“widdle,” said the Grinder, “to 
end ; and I nope to mend, Miss, with 
your kind trial ; and wishing, mother, 
my love to father, and brothers ;md 
sisters, aud saying of it.” 
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tl I*am very glad indeed to hear it,” round tlic gas-lamps as she looked after 
observed Miss Tox “ Will you take him. l'olly then pullout her light, 
a little bread and tatter, aod a^cup of I locked the house'door, del 
tea, before we "o, Robin t ” | key at an agent’s Jmrd by, 

‘t Thankee, Miss,” returned the home as f;M as she could go ; rejoicing 
Griiider ; who immediately began to in the shrill delight that her uuex]>ecte<J 
use his own personal grinders in a arrival would occasion tliere. The 
most remarkable manner, as if he had great house, dumb 4ts to all that had 
been on very short allowance for a con- been suffered in it, and the changes it 
siderable period. had witnessed, stood frowning _ like a 

Miss Tox being} in good time, bon- dark mute on the street; baulking any 
noted and shawled, and Folly loo, ltob nearer inquiries with the ^taring an* 
hugged hijj mother, and followed his nouncement that the lease of this 
' new mistress away ; so flinch to the desinible Family Mansion was to 1* 
hopeful admiration of Polly, that some- li.xpoled of. 
tiling in her eyes ui5.de luminous rings ! 


CHAPTER LX. 

CHIEFLY MATltlMONIAL. 


iTiib grand half-yearly festival hohlen 
by Doctor and Mrs. Blimber, on which 
occasion they requested the pleasure of 
the company of every young gentleman 
pursuing his studies in that genteel 
establishment, at an early party, when 
the lumr was half-past seven o’clock, 
and when the object w as.quadrillos, had 
duly taken place, about this time ;, ;nid 
the young gentlemen, *witb no unbe¬ 
coming demonstrations of levity, had 
betakeiA themselves, in a state of 
scholasuq^'eptetion, to their own homes. 
Mr. SketUes had repaired abroad, per¬ 
manently to grace tiro establishment of 
his father Sir Barnet Skettles, whose 
popular manners had obtained him a 
diplomatic appointment, the honours of 
which were discharged by himself and 
•Lady Skettles, to the satisfaction even 
of their own countrymen and country¬ 
women : which was considered almost 
miraculous. Mr. 'foster, now a young 
1 man of lofty stature, in Wellington 
boots, was so extremely full of anti¬ 
quity as to.be nearly on a par with 
a genuine ancient Roman in, his know¬ 
ledge of English :• a triumph^ that 
affected liis go'-d parents w ith the ten-h 
derest .emotions, and caused the father 
and leather of Mr. Briggs (whose learn# 


ing, like ill-arranged luggage, was so 
tightly packed that lie couldn’t get 
at anything he wanted) to hide their 
diminished heads. The fruit laboriously 
gathered from the tree "of knowledge 
by this latter young gentleman, m fact, 
had been subjected to so f much pres¬ 
sure, that it*hud become a kind of in¬ 
to I lectuM Norfolk .Diffin, ami had no¬ 
bbing (ri its original form or flavour 
I remaining, faster Bitholstone now, 

J on whom the forcing system had the 
happier|a,ud • not uncommon clfcct of 
.having no impression whatever, when 
the forcing, apparatus ceased to work, 
was in a much more comfortable plight; 
arid being than on shipboard, bourn! 
for Bengal, found himself forgetting, 
with such admirable tapidity, that it 
was doubtful Whether Ids dcclen.sions < i 
linuu-suhstantives would hold out t-; 
the end of the voyage. 

When Doctor Blimber, in pursuant, 
of the usual course, would have said L 
the young gentlemen, on the morning o. 
the party, “Gentlemen, wc will rt.su im 
our studies on the twenty-fifth of nex 
pionth,” he departed from the ysua 
course, and said, “GentArocu, wh*i 
our friend Cinciu*iatu.s retired to hi 
farm, he did not present to tinsel)at 
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any Ronufi whom he sought to nomi¬ 
nate as his sublessor. But there is a 
Roman here,” said Doctor Blimber, lay¬ 
ing his hand on the shoulder of Mr. 
Feeder, B.A., (i adolesceimprimis 
gravis ct do<iu.% gentlemen, whom 1, a 
retiring Cinciunatus, wish to present to 
mg little senate, «as their future Dic¬ 
tator. Gentlemen, we will resume our 
studies on the twenty-fifth of next 
month, under the auspices cf Mr. 
Feeder, B.^.” At this '(which Doctor 
Blimber had previously called upon all 
■■*■'.10 parents, and urbanely explained), 
the young gentlemen cheered ; and Mr. 
Tozer, on behalf of the rest, instantly 
presented ' the Doctor with a silver 
inkstand, iu a speech containing very 
little of the 'mother-tongue, but fifteen 
quotations from the Latin, ami seven 
from the Greek, which moved the 
younger of the young gentlemen to dis¬ 
content and envy : they remarking, 
“ Oh, ah 1 It was all very well fur old 
Tozer, but they didn’t subscribe money 
for old Tozer to show off with, they 
supposed ; did they ? What business 
was it of old Tozer’s more than any¬ 
body rise’s ? It wasn’t his inkstand. 
Why couldn’t he leave the boys’ pro¬ 
perty alone* 7 ” and murjnuring other 
expressions of their dissatisfaction,' 
which seemed to find a greater relief in 
calling him old Tozer, than in any other 
available v£nt. > „ 

Not a word had been said to the 
young gentlemen, nor a hint dropped, 
of anything like a contemplated mar¬ 
riage between Mr. Feeder, B.A., and the 
fair Cornelia Blimber. Doctor BKmber, 
especially, seemed to take pains to look 
as if nothing would surprise him more ; 
but it was perfectly well known to all 
the young gentlemen nevertheless, and 
when they departed for the society of 
their relations and friends, they took 
leave of Mr. Feeder with awe. 

Mr. Fowler's most romantic visions 
were fulfilled. The Doctor had deter¬ 
mined to paint the house outside, and 
put it iu thorough repair ; and to give 
up the business, and to give up Cor* 
nV.Ha. The painting and repairing 
hegar^jUpon the. very day of the young 
gentlemen’s departure, and now behold 1 


the wedding morning was com6, and 
Cornelia, in anew pair of spectacles, was 
waiting to be led to the hymeneal altar. 

The Doctor with his learned legs, arid 
Mrs. Blimber in a lilac bonnet,* and 
Mr. Feeder, B. A., with his long knutklos 
and his bristly head of hair, and Mr. 
Feeder’s brother, the Reverend Alfred 
Feeder, M.A., who was to perform the 
ceremony, were all assembled in the 
drawing-room, and r Cornelia with her 
orange-bowers and .bridesmaids had 
just come down, and looked, as of old, 
a little squeezed in appearance, "hut 
very charming, when the door opened, 
and the weak-eyfsd young man, in a 
loud voice, made the*following*-procla¬ 
mation : 

“Mr. and Mrs. Toots ! ” 

Upon which t-litVe entered Mr. Toots, 
grown extremely stout, and on his arm 
a lady very handsomely and becomingly 
dressed, with very bright black eyes. 

“ Mrs. Blimber,” said Mr. Toots, 
“allow mo to present ray wife.” * 

Mrs. Blimlier was delighted to re¬ 
ceive her. Mrs. Blimber was a little 
condescending, but extremely kind. 

“ And as you ’vc known me for a 
long time, you know,” said Mr. Toots, 
“let me assure you that she is-one of 
the most remarkable women that eve* 
lived.” , 

“My dear!” remonstrated Mrs. 
Toots. * 

“ Upon my word and honofcc she is,” 
said Mr. Toots. “I—I anaur* you, 
Mrs. Blimben she’s a most extraordi¬ 
nary woman.” 

Mrs. Toots laughed merrily, and 
Mrs. 'Blimber led her to Cornelia. Mr. 
Toots having paid his respects iu that 
direction, and having saluted his ol^ 
preceptor, who said, in allusion to his 
conjugal state, “Well Toots, well 
Toots ! Si) you are one of us, are you 
Toots '! ” — retired with Mr. Feeder, 
B. A rf >uto a window. 

Mr. Feeder, B.A., being in great 
spirits, made a spar at Mr. Toots, and 
tapped him skilfqlly with the back ot 
his fcjind on the breast-bone. 

“ Well,* old Buck !” said Mr. Feeder 
with a laugh. “Well ! Here we are ’ 
'Taken in and done for. Eh ? ” ' 
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“ feeder,” returned Mr. Toots. “ I 
give you joy. If you’re as—as—as 
perfectly blissful iifa matrimonial life, 
as I fun myself, you’ll have nothing to 
desire.”* • 

V I don ’t forget my old friends, you 
see,” said Mr. Feeder. “ j ask ’em to 
my wedding, Toots.” 

“ Feeder,” replied Mr. foots .gravely, 
“the fact is, 4,hat there were several 
circumstances whkdi prevented me from 
communicating with you until*after my 
marriage tod beet} solemnised. In the 
fi/' 8 t place, I had made a perfect Brute 
of myself to you, on the subject of Miss 
Dorn hey *; and I fere that if you were 
asked- to any wedding of mine, yon 
would naturally expect that it w olklviih 
Miss Dorn hey, which involved explana¬ 
tions, that upon rnJ T word and ho/mur, 
at that crisis, would Jiave knocked mo 
completely over. In the second place, 
our wedding was strictly private ; there 
being nobody present but one friend of 
liTyself and Mrs. Toots’s, who is 4 Cap¬ 
tain in—I don’t exactly know in what,” 
said Mr. Toot.#, “ hut it ’« of no conse¬ 
quence. I hope, Feeder, that in writ¬ 
ing a statement of what had occurred 
before Mrs. Toots and myself went 
abroad upon our foreign tour, I fully 
discharged the offices ofdriendship.” ' 

“Toots, my boy,” s$id Mr. Feeder, 
shaking hands, “ I was yoking.” 

“ Ai^lnow Feeder,” said Mr. Toots, 
“I should be gtyd to know what you 
think of%iy union.” 

“Capital !” returned Mr. Feeder. 

“You think it’s capital, do you, 
Feeder?” said Mr. Toots solemnly. 
“Then how capital must it be to Me. 
For you can never know what an extra¬ 
ordinary woman that is.” 

Mr. Feeder was willing to take it 
for gfanted. But Mr. Toots shook his 
head, and wouldn’t hear of that being 
possible. 

“You pee,” said Mr. Toots, * what 
’/ wanted in a wife was—in short, was 
sense. Money, Feeder, I had. Sense 
I—I had toot, particularly .’ 1 • 

Mr. Feeder murmured, “ CJi yen, 
you had. Toots ! ” But 'Mr. Toots 
said :* 

“tto. Feeder. I had not. Wlfv 


should I disguise it ? I Wad not. I 
knew' that sense* was Kihwe,” said Mi, 
Toots, stretching out his hand towards 
his wife, “in perfect heaps. I had no 
relation t9 object or to offended, on the 
score of station ; for 1 had no relation. 
1 have never had anybody belonging to 
me but my guardian, and him, Feeder, 

1 have always considered as a Pirate and 
a Corsair. Therefore, you know it was 
not Ifkely,” said Mr. Toots, “ that I, 
should take bin opinion.” , 

“No,” said Mr. Feeder. 

“‘Accordingly,” resumed Mr. Toe*:;, 
“I acted on my own. Bright was the 
day on which 1 did so ! Feeder ! No¬ 
body but myself can tell wlfat the capa¬ 
city of that woman’s mind is. If ever 
the Bights of Women,* and all that 
kind of thing, are properly attended to, 
it will be through her powerful intel¬ 
lect. — Susan, my dear ! ” said Mr. 
Toots, looking abruptly out of the win¬ 
dow-curtains, “ pray do not exert your¬ 
self ! ” 

‘My dear,” said Mrs. Toots, “I 
was only talking.” 

“But my love,” said Mr. Toots, 
“ pray do not exert yourself You 
really must to careful. Do not, mf 
dear Sasan^ exert yourself.* She’s bo 
easily excited,” s^id Mr. Toots, apart 
to Mrs.*Blimber, •“and then she forgets 
the medical man altogether.” 

Mrs. Bliyibtr wan impressing on Mrs. 
Toots the necessity of caution, w hen Mr. 
Feeder/.B. A*., offered her his arm, and 
fed her down to the carriages that were 
in waiting* to go to church. Doctor 
Blimbcr escorted Mrs. Toots. Mr. 
Toots escorted the fair bride, around 
whose lain ton t spectacles two gauzy 
little bridesmaids fluftered like moths. 
Mr. Feeder’s brother, Mr. Alfred 
Feeder, M.A., had already gone on, in 
advance, to assume his official func¬ 
tions. 

The ceremony was performed in an 
admirable manner. Cornelia, with her 
crisp little curls, “went in,’” as the 
Chicken might have said, with great 
composure ; and Doctor Hlimto* gave 
1 her away, like, a man ^ho had qt/ite 
j made up his mind to it. Tl^ gauzy 
! little bridesmaids appeared* to suffer 
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most. Mis. Blimber was affected, but 
gently so; art 1 ’, told The Reverend 
Mr. Alfred Feeder, M.A., on the way 
home, that if she <xuld only have seen 
Cicero in his retirement at Tusculum, 
she would not have had a wish,, now, 
ungratified. 

There was a breakfast afterwards, 
limited to the same small party ; at 
which the spirits of Mr. Feeder, .11.A., 
were tremendous, and so compiufiicated 
themselves, to Mrs. l’otfts, that Mr. 
Toots was several times heard to ob- 
•stSrve, across the table, “My dear 
Susan, don't exert yourself! ” ’ The 
best of it was, that Mr. Toots felt it 
incumbent on him to mate a speech ; 
and in spite of a whole code of tele¬ 
graphic dissuasions from Mrs. Toots, 
•appeared on his legs for the first time 
in his life. 

“I really,” said Mr. Toots, “ in this 
house, where whatever was done to 
me in the way of—of any mental con¬ 
fusion sometimes—which is of no con¬ 
sequence and I impute to nobody—I 
was always treated like one of Doctor 
Blimber’s family, and had a desk to 
myself .for a considerable period—can 
‘—not—allow—my friend Feeder to 
be—" 

Mrs. Toots suggested “married.” 

“It may not be inappropriate to the 
occasion, or altogether uninteresting,” 
said Mr. Tfmts with a delighted face, 
“to observe that my wife is a most 
extraordinary woman, and wiuld do 
this inncli better than myself—allow 
my friend Feeder to be mairsed—espe¬ 
cially to—” 

Mrs. Toots suggested “ to Miss 
Blimber.” 

“To Mrs. Feeder, njy love 1" said 
Mr. Toots, in a subdued tone of pri¬ 
vate discussion: “‘whom God hath 
joined,’ yon know, ‘let no man’— 
don’t you know ? I cannot allow my 
friend, Feodor, to be married—espe¬ 
cially to Itr.n. Feeder-—without pro¬ 
posing their—their—Toasts; ami may,” 
said Mr. Toots, fixing his eyes on his 
wife,“as if for inspiration in a high' 
flight, “may the torch of Hymen tie 
the betyepn of joy, and may the flowers 
we have this day strewed in their 


path, be the—the'.banishers of—of 

gloom 1 ” ' 

Doctor Blimber, who bad a taste for 
metaphor, was pleased with : this, .and 
said, “ Very good, Toots ! 'Very well 
said, indeed, Toots !” and nodded'hos 
head and, patted bis bands. Mr. 
Feeder made in reply, a comic speech 
chequered with sentiment. Mr. Alfred 
Feeder, M.A., was afterwards very 
happy on Doctor add Mrs. Blimber ; 
Mr. Feeder, B.A., scarcely less so, on 
the gauzy little bridesmaids. Doctor 
Blimber then, in a sonorous voice, "de¬ 
livered a few thoughts in the pastoral 
style, relative to the rushks. among 
which it was the intention of himself 
and Mrs. Blimber to dwell, and the 
bee that would bum around their cot. 
Shortly after which, as the Doctor’s 
eyes were twinkling in a remarkable 
manner, and his son-in-law had al¬ 
ready observed that time was made for 
slaves, and had inquired whether Mi;s, 
Toots sang, the discreet Mrs. Blimber 
dissolved the sitting, and sent Cornelia 
away, very cool and coififortablu, in a 
post-chaise, with the man of her heart. 

Mr. ami Mrs. Toots withdrew to the 
Bedford (Mrs. Toots had been there 
before in old times, under her maiden 
name of Nippefr), ami there found a 
letter, which itdook Mr. Toots such an 
enormous titan to read, that ijl ry, Toots 
was frightened. 

“My dear Susan,’* said Mr. Toots, 
“ fright is worse than exertkffi. Pray 
be calm ! ” 

“Who is it from?” asked Mrs. 
Toots. 

“Why, ray love,” said Mr. Toots, 

“ it’s from Captain Gills. Do not ex¬ 
cite yourself. Walters and Mbs Dom- 
bey are expected borne ! ” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Toots, raising., 
herself quickly from the sofa, very 
pale, “don’t try to deceive me, for it's 
no use, they ’re come home—I see it 
plainly in your face ! ” 

“She’s a most extraordinary wo- 
nihn ! ” exclaimed , Mr. Toots, in rap- 
turoudkulmiration. “You ’re perfectly 
rigid, my love; they have come home. 
Miss Dombey has seen her father, and 
they are reconciled !” 
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44 Hecojicileil! cried Mrs. Toots, 
clapping her hands'. 

“ My dear,” said’Mr. Toots pray 
do not exfcrt yourself. Do remember 
the ‘medical man ! Captain Gills says 
—pit least lie don’t say, but I imagine, 
from what I can make out, lyj means— 
that Miss Dombey has brought her un- 
fortifnate father away from his v old 
house, to pne wlrcre she and Walters are 
living ; that he is'lying very ill there 
—supposed to be*dying ; and ft)at she 
attends upon him night and day.” 

. J\"[rs. Toots began^to, cry quite bit¬ 
terly. . ^ 

“ My _ dearest 4 Susan,” replred Mr. 
Toots,* “do, do, .if you possibly can, 
remember the medical man ! 11* Jon 

can’t, it’s of no consequence—but do 
endeavour to.! ” » 

Ilis wife, with her old manner sud¬ 
denly restored, so pathetically entreated 
him to take her to her precious pet, 
her little mistress, her own darling, 
anft the like, that Mr. Toots, whose 
sympathy and admiration were of the 

• tgest kind, Consented from his very 
heart of hearts; and they agreed to 
depart immediately, and present them- j 
selves in answer to the Captain’s | 
letter;' 

* Now some hidden Sympathies of 
tilings, or some coincidences, had that 
day brought the Captain* hrtnself (to¬ 
ward wj^gm Mr. and Mrs. Toots were 
soon journeying), into the flowery train 
of wedlocR; not as a principal, but as 
an accessory. It happened accidentally, 
and thus : 

The Captain, having seen Florence 
and her baby for a moment, to his un¬ 
bounded lonfent, and having had a 
Jong talkywith Walter, turned out for a 
walk^jfcJroeliug it necessary to have 
^ome ffolitary meditation on the changes 
of human, affairs, and to shake his 
glazed hat profoundly over the fa^l of 
Mr. Dombey, for whom the generosity 
t rfnd simplicity of his nature were 
awakened in ’a lively manner. The ■ 
Captain wohld have J»een vefly low, in-’- 
deed, on the unhappy gentleman’ll ac- j 
count, but for the recollection of the [ 
baby ; ‘which afforded him such intent 1 
satisf&tiou whenever it arose, that he 


laughed aloud as lie went # along the 
street, and, indeed, m#e than once, in 
a sudden impulse of joy, threw up his 
glazed hat and caught it again ; much 
to the amazement of the spectators. 
The rapid alternations of light and 
shade to which these two Conflicting 
subjects of reflection exposed the Cap¬ 
tain, were so very trying to his spirits, 
that he felt a long walk necessary to 
his coiftpofjure ; and us there is a great 
deal in the Influence of harmonious? 
associations, he chose, for the scene of 
this v^alk, his old neighbourhood, down 
among the mast, oq.r, and block-makers, 
ship-biscuit bakers, coal - whippers, 
pitch-kettles, jailors, canals, docks, 
swing-bridges, and other soothing ob¬ 
jects. 

These peaceful scenes, and particu¬ 
larly the r- gion of Limehouso-Hole and 
thereabouts, were so influential in calm¬ 
ing tlio Captain, that he walked on with 
restored tranquillity, and was,' in fact, 
regaling himself, under his breath, with 
the ballad of Lovely Peg, when, on 
turning a corner, he was suddenly trans¬ 
fixed and rendered speechless by a 
triumphant procession that he Hbeheld, 
advancing towards him. 

This awfuVlcnionHtratiorf was beaded 
t>y that,Jeterrained* woman Mrs. Mac 
Stinger, who, preserving a countenance 
of inexorable resolution, agd wearing 
conspicuously attached to her obdurate 
bosom a stupendous watch and append¬ 
ages, wl/ich tin? Captain recognised at a 
£laneo as the property of Bunshy, con¬ 
ducted undef* her arm no other than 
that B&gaeious marin'T ; he, with tlic 
listraught^and Wlancholy visage of a 
captive borne into a foreign land, meekly 
resigning himself to her will. Behind 
them appeared the young Mae Stingers, 
in a body, exulting. Behind them, two 
ladies of a terrible and stedfast aspect, 
leading between them a short gentleman 
j in a tall hat, who likewise exulted. In 
the wake, appeared Bunsby’s boy, bear¬ 
ing umbrellas. The whole were in 
good marching order; and a dreadful 
smartness that pervaded, i he yArtv 
would have sufficiently announced, n 
the intrepid countenances of tk<*Andies 
had been wanting, that it was \ pro- 
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cession of Sacrifice, and that the victim 
was Bunsby. t 

The first impulse of the Captain was 
to run away. This also appeared to be 
the first impulse of Bunsby, 'hopeless as 
its execution must have proved. But a 
cry of recognition proceeding from the 
party, aud Alexander Mac Stinger run¬ 
ning up to the Captain with open arms, 
the Captain struck. 

“Well, Cap’en Cuttle!” .said Mrs. 
■Mac Stinger. “ This is indeed a meet¬ 
ing ! I bear no malice now. Cap’en 
Guttle—yon needn’t fear that I'm a 
going to cast any reflexions, t hope to 
go to the altar in another spirit.” Here 
Mrs. Mae Stinger paused, and drawing 
herself up, and inflating her bosom with 
a long breath, said, in allusion to .the 
victim, “Myusband, Cap’en Cuttle!” 

The abject Bunsby looked neither to 
the right nor to the left, nor at his 
bride, nor at his friend, but straight 
before him at nothing. The' Captain 
putting out his hand, Bunsby put out 
his; but, in answer to the Captain’s 
greeting, spake no word. 

“Cap’en Cuttle,” said Mrs. Mac 
Stinger, “if you would wish to heal 
up past animosities, and to see the last 
of your friend, my usbamj, as a single 
person, we should he appy of ypur com-' 
pany to chapel. Here is a lady here,” 
said Mrs. Mao Stinger, turning round 
to the mor£ intrepid of “the two, “my 
bridesmaid, that will be glad of your 
protection, Cap’en Cuttle.” 

The short gentleman in the tall hat, 1 
who it appeared was the- husband of 
the other lady, and who evidently ex¬ 
ulted at the reduction dt a fellow-crea¬ 
ture to his own condition, gave place 
at this, and resigned the lady to Captain 
Cuttle. The lady immediately seized 
him, and, observing that there was no 
time to lose, gave the word, in a strong 
voice, to advance. 

The Captain's concern for his friend, 
not unmingled, at tost, with some con¬ 
cern for himself—for a shadowy terror 
that be might^e married by violence, 
possessed him,- until his knowledge of 
the service car t fi to his relief, and 
remew-boring the legal obligation of 
saying; “I will,” he felt himself per- 


] sonally safe so long '.as he resolted, if 
’ asked any question, ’ distinctly to reply 
“I wop’t”—threw*him into a profuse 
perspiration ; and rendered him, for a 
time, insensible to the movements of 
the procession, of which he now formed 
a feature,,, and to the conversation of 
his fair companion. But as he became 
less agitated, he learnt from this lady 
that she was the widow ef a Mi;. Bokum, 
who had held an employment in the 
Custom'House ; that«he w'as the dear¬ 
est friend of Mrs. Mac Stinger, whom 
she considered a pattern for her §hx ; , 
that siie had often heard of the Captain, 
and now hoped lie* had repeated of ids 
past life ; that she trusted Mr. bunsby 
kut \C what a blessing he had gained, 
but that she feared men seldom did 
know what such blessings were, until 
they had lost them ; with more to the 
Bame purpose. 

All this time, the Captain could not 
but observe that Mrs. Bokum kept her 
eyes steadily on the bridegroom, abd 
that whenever they came near a court 
or other narrow- turning 'which appeared 
favourable for flight, she was on the 
alert to cut him off if he attempted 
escape. The other lady, too, as well 
as her husband, the short gentleman 
with the tall hat, were plainly o» guard, 
according to a ^preconcerted plan ; aud 
the wretched-man was so secured by 
Mrs. Mae Stinger, that any ^effort at 
self-preservation by flight was rendered 
futile. This, indeed, was apparent to 
the mere populace, who expressed their 
perception of the fact by jeers and 
cries; to all of which, the dread Mac 
Stinghr was jnflexibly indifferent, while 
Bunsby himself appeared in . state of 
unconsciousness. s 

The Captain made many atte -u to 
accost the philosopher, if only in ij. 
monosyllable or a signal : hut always 
failed, in consequence of the vigilance 
of llie guard, and tho difliculty, at all 
times peculiar to Bnnsby’s constitution, 
of having his attention aroused by any 
Outward And viable sign whatever. 
f Th u»i they approached the, chapel, a 
1 neat whitewashed edifice, recently 
! engaged by the Reverend Melchisedech 
Howler, who had consented, oA very 
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urgent solicitation;’, to give the world 
another two years of existence, but had 
informed his followers that, tl>en, it 
must positively go.' 

While the Reverend Melchisedech was 
offering up some extemporary orisons, 
the Captain found an opportunity of 
. growling in tho bridegroom’s ear : 

“What cheei;, my lad, what cheer?” 

To which Bifnsby replied, with a 
forgetfulness of the'Reverend M^lchise- 
<lech, which nothing but his desperate 
. circumstances could have excused : 

• “J)-~d bad.” 

“ Jack Bunsby,’ 1 Whispered the Cap- 
tain, “.do* you do this here, V your 
own fr£e will ?** 

Mr. Bunsby answered “No.” * 

“Why do you c^o it, then, my 
lad ?” inquired the Captain, not unna¬ 
turally. 

Bunsby, still looking, and always 
looking with an immovable counte¬ 
nance, at the opposite side of the world, 
made no reply. 

“Why not sheer off?” said the 
Captain. * 

“Eh?” whispered Bunsby, with a 
momentary gleam of hope. 

“Sheer off,” said the Captain. 

“ Where ’s the good ? ” retorted 
the forlorxf eagv. “Shd’d eapter me 
ogen.’ 

< t Try !” Replied the Captain. “Cheer 
up*! Cctae ! Now’s your time. Sheer 
off, Jacto Bunsby ! 

Jack Btmsby, however, instead of 
profiting by the advice, sat’d in a doleful 
whisper : 

“It all began in that there client o’ 
your’n. jVhy did I ever con wo y her 
into port ah at night ? ” 

“My^rlad,” faltered the Captain, 

“ I tifjpght as you had come over her; 
sot as she had come over yon. A 
man as has got such opinions as you 
have ! ” , 

Mr. Bunsby merely uttered a sup¬ 
pressed groan 

“ Come !j” said the Captain, nudging 
him with his elbow, now’s your time! 
Sheer off ! I ’ll cover youy rerieat. ? 
The tiipe’s a flying. ButiAby ! It’s for j 
liberty. Will you once ? ” 1 

Bqnsby wpp immovable. 


“Bunsby !” whispered thl Captain, 
“ will you twice • 

Bunsby wouldn’t twjpe. 

“Bunsby!” urged the Captain, “it’s 
for liberty; will you three times? Now 
or never ! ” 

Bunsby didn’t then, and didn’t ever; 
for Mrs. Mac Stinger^ramediately after¬ 
wards married him. 

One of the most frightful circum¬ 
stances of tho ceremony to the Captain, 
was the deadly interest exhi to ted there-' 1 
in by,Juliana Mao Stinger; and the 
fatal concentration of her faculties, witft 
which that promising child, already the 
image of her parent, observed,the whole 
proceedings. The Captain saw in this 
a succession of man-traps stretching 
out infinitely ; a series of ages of op¬ 
pression and coercion, through which 
the seafaring line was doomed. It was 
a more memorable sight than the un¬ 
flinching steadiness of Mrs. Bokqm and 
the other lady, the exultation of the 
short gentleman in the tall hat, or even 
the fell inflexibility of Mrs. Mac Stinger. 
The Master Mac Stingers understood 
little of what was going on, and cared 
less ; being chiefly engaged, during the 
ceremony, in treading on one .another’s 
half-boots; hut the contrasffftffordcd by 
those wretched infante only set off and 
adorned % the precocious woman in Ju¬ 
liana. Another vear or two, ^he Captain 
thought, and ‘to*lodge where that child 
was, would be,destruction. 

JThe cefcmony was concluded by a 
general spring of the young family on 
Mr. Bunsby, ’whom they hailed by the 
endearing name of father, and from 
whom they, solicited halfpence. These 
gushes of affection ovec, the procession 
was about to issue forth again, when it 
was delayed for some little time by an 
unexpected transport on the part of 
Alexander Mac Stinger. That dear 
child, it seemed, connecting a chapel 
with tombstones, when it was entered 
for any purpose apart from the ordinary 
religious exercises, could not be per¬ 
suaded but that his mother was now to 
be decently'interred, and Jost to *hinp 
for ever. In the ang of this con¬ 
viction he screamed with astonishing 
force, and turned black in tbh face. 
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However Vouching these marks of a 
tender disposifcidL were-to his mother, it 
was not in the character of that re¬ 
markable woman tonpermit her recogni¬ 
tion of them to degenerate 'into weak¬ 
ness. Therefore, after vainly en¬ 
deavouring to convince his reason hy 
shakes, pokes, bawKngs-out, and similar 
applications to his head, she led him 
into the air, and tried another method ; 
which was manifested to the mhrriage 
^jiarty by a quick succession of sharp 
sounds, resembling applause, and sub¬ 
sequently, by their seeing Alexander in 
contact with the coolest paving-stone 
in the court, greatly flushed, and loudly 
lamenting. ,, 

The procession being then in a con¬ 
dition to form itself once more, and 
■ repair to Brig Place, where a marriage 
feast was in readiness, returned as it 
had* come; not without the receipt, by 
Bunsby, of many humorous con¬ 
gratulations from the populace on his 
reeontly-acquired happiness. The Cap¬ 
tain accompanied it as far as the house- 
door, but, being made uneasy by the 
gentler manner of Mrs. Bokum, who, 
now that sho was relieved from her en¬ 
grossing duty—for the watchfulness and 
alacrity of the ladies senary diminished 
when the bridegroom was safely married 
—had greater leisure to show an in¬ 
terest in his behalf, there left it and the 
captive; faintly pleading, an appoint¬ 
ment, and promising to return presently. 
The Captain had another' canal for un¬ 
easiness, in remorsefully reflecting tliat 
he had been the first means Mf Bunshy's 
entrapment, though certainly without 
intending it, and through his unbounded 
faith in the resources of that philo¬ 
sopher. 

To go back to old Sol Gills at the 
Wooden Midshipman’s, and not first go 
round to ask how Mr. Dombcy was— 
albeit the house where he lay was out 
of London, and away on the borders of a 
fresh heath—-was quite out of the Cap- 


was almost afraid te knock ;' but lit 
tening at the door, he heard low voice 
within,. very near it, and, kn'oekin 
softly, was admitted hy Sfr. . Took 
Mr. Toots and his wife had; in fact 
just arrived there ; having been at r th 
Midshipmans to seek him, and bavin 
there obtained tbe address. 

They were not so recently arrived 
but that Mrs. Toots .had caught th 
baby from somebody, taken it in he 
arms, aftd sat down un the stairs, hug 
ging and fondling it. Florence wa 
stooping down beside her ; and no -on 
could have said whi^h Mrs. Toots' wa 
hugging and foiulCng most-, the molhe 
or the child, or which was the tenderer 
Florence of Mrs. Toots, or Mrs. Toot 
of her, or both of the baby; it wa 
such a little grotfp of love and agita 
tion. 

“And is your Pa very ill, my darlin; 
dear Miss Floy ?” asked Susan. 

“He is very, very ill,” said Florence 
“But Susan dear, you must not sptal 
lo me as you used to speak. Ah< 
what \s this ?” said Florence, touch in; 
her clothes, in amazement. “ You 
old dress, dear ? Your old cap, curls 
and all?” 

Susau burst into tears, and shqwere< 
kisses on the little hand that ha< 
touched her so #l wonderin" 1 y. 

“ My dear. Mis-* JVmi< y,” said 
Toots, stepping forward, “I’ll explain. 
She’s the most extyaordinarj woman 
There are not many to equaLher ! Sh< 
lias always «aid—she said before w< 
were married, and lias said to this daj 
—that whenever you came home, she ’c 
come to yoji in no dress hut the dresf 
she used to serve you in, fa - fear sh( 
might seem strange to youj! and yoi 
might like her less. I admir<\.h<ylresj 
myself,” said Mr. Toots, “of alvthings. 
I adore her in it ! My dear Miss Don! 
bey, she’ll be your maid again, yom 
nu$e, all that she ever was, and more. 
There ’a no change in her. But Susan, 


tain’s course. So he got a lift when my dear,” said Mr, To.vis, who had 
he was tired, and made out the journey j‘spoken with great feeling and high 
gailj. . ; • j admiration, “all I ask is, that you’ll 

The blind* were pulled down, and! remembet t)/e medical man, and not 
the ,pv: quiet*; that the Captain exert yourself loo much ! ” 
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CHAPTER LXL 

RELENTING. 


Florence had need of htlp. ITcr 
, father’s need of it was sore,* and made 
the aid of lier old friend invaluable. 
Death stood at his pillow. A shade, 
already, of what he had been, shattered 
in mind,* and perilously sick in body, 
,ho laid his Mhary head down on thel*ed 
his daughter’s hands prepared for him, 
and hud never raised ^ since. 

She was always .with him. He knew 
her, generally ; though, in the wander¬ 
ing of his brain, he often confused the 
circumstances under 'fchich he spoke to 
her. Thus he would address Mbr, 
sometimes, as if his boy were newly 
dead ; and would tell her, that although 
he had said nothing of her ministering 
at tjje little bedside, yet he had seen it 
—he had seen it; and then would hide 
his face and sob, and put out his worn 
band. Sometimes lie M ould ask her for 
herself. “ Where is Florence ? ”— “I 
am here, Papa, I am here.” “ I don’t 
know her ! ” he would cry. “ We have 
been parted so long, that I don’t know 
her ! ” and then a staring dread would 
be upon him, until she*couljl soothe 
Jiis 'perturbation ; and rccdl the tears 
she VieiUso hard, at other times, to 
dry. c • 

II<a rambfid through the scenes of his 
old pursuits- 1 —through many where 
Florence Ihst him as she listened— 
sometime^or hours. He would repeat 
‘that child\h question, “What is 
money ? ” flud ponder on it, and think 
'about it, aifd reason with himself, more 
or less^fucetedly, for a good answer ; 
as if it had never been proposed to him 
until that moment. He wouTd go on 
vjith a musing repetition of the title of 
his old firm twenty thousand tinieS, 
rptf, at every qije of them, would turn 
his head upon his pillow. H # e would 
count his children—,tne—two—stop, 
and go back, and begin again, in the 
same way. 

. But tjps was when his mind was 


its most distracted pt-rtte, In all the 
other phases of its illness, and in those 
to which it was most constant, it always 
turned .on Florence. What he would 
uftenest do* wap this : ho wnmld reeaH 
tluit night lie had so recently remem¬ 
bered, Mbc night on which she cam* 
down t*> his room, and would imagine 
that his heart smote him, and that he 
went out after her, and up th€* stairs to 
seek her. Thefl, confounding that time 
with the Liter days of th0 many foot¬ 
steps; he would be amazed at their 
number, and begin to count them as he 
followed her. Here, of a sudden, was 1 
a bloody footstep going on among the 
others ; and after it there began to be, 
at intervals, doors standing open, 
through which certain terrible pictures 
wore seen, iu mirrors, of haggard men, 
concealing something in their breasts. 
•Still, among the many footsteps and the 
bloody footsteps here and there, was 
the step of Florence, SfcilJ she was 
going on befortf. Still the restless mind 
went, fo?l0wing an/1 counting, ever 
farther, e?er higher, as to the summit 
of a mighty tower that it tool* years to 
climb. 

One daj he inquired if that were not 
Sqsan who had spoken a long while 
ago. .. 

Florcrvce said “Yes, dear Papa;” 
and asked him would he like to see 
her ? • 4 . 

He said “ very much.* And Busan, 
with no little trepidation, showed her¬ 
self at his bedside. 

It seemed a great relief to him. He 
begged her not to go ; to understand 
that he forgave her what she had said ; 
and that she was to stay. Florence and 
he were very different now, he said, 
and very happy. Let her look at this ! 
He.meant his.drawing the gentle head 
down to his pillow, and laying it beside 
him. • m .j, 

» He remained like this for drfys* and 

L L 
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weeks. «At length, lying, the faint' 
feeble scmblaire of ;> man, upon his ;• 
bed, and speaking in a voice so low j 
that they could .only hear him by! 
listening very near to his lips, be I 
became quiet. It was dimly pleasant 
to him now, to lie there, with the 
window open, looking out at the summer 
sky and the trees : and, in the evening, 
at the sunset. To watch the shadows 
of the clouds and leaves, and seem to 
•feel a sympathy with shadows. It was 
natural that ho should. To him, life 
%ml the world were nothing else.” 

He began to show now that he thought 
of Florence’s fatigue ; and often taxed 
his weakness to whisjter to her, “go 
and walk, my dearest, m the sweet air. 
Go to yortV good husband!” One 
time when Walter was in his room, he 
beckoned him to come near, and to 
► stoop dow n ; and pressing his hand, 
whispered an assurance to him that he 
knew he Could trust him with his child 
when ho was dead. 

It chanced one evening, towards sun¬ 
set. when Florence and Walter were 
. sitting in his room together, as he liked 
to see them, that Florence, having her 
baby in her arms, began in a low voice 
to sing to ' he little fellow, and sang the 
old tune she had so oft$n sung to the 
dead child. He could not ’bear it at 
the time ; he held up his trembling 
hand, imploring her to stop ; but next 
day he asked her to repeat it, and to 
do so often of an evening;; which she 
did. He listening, with his face tufrned 
away. 

Florence was sitting on ?, certain 
time by his window, with her work- 
basket between her and ifcr old atten¬ 
dant, who wfts still her faithful com¬ 
panion. lie had fallen into a doze. 
It was a beautiful evening, with two 
hours of light to come yet; and the 
tranquillity and quiet made Florence 
very thoughtful. She was lost to every¬ 
thing for the moment, but the occasion 
when the so altered figure on the bed 
had first presented her to her beautiful 
mama; when a touch from Walter 
leaning (hi the back of her chair, made 
her start. 

‘VM^- dear,” said Walter, “there Cs 


some one down stairs who 4viijhcs, to 
speak to you.” 

She fancied Walter looked grave, and 
askcd'*him if anything had happened. 

“No, no, my love!” said Walter. 
“I have seen the gentleman myself, 
and spoken with him. Nothing has 
happened.' Will you come ?” 

Florence' put her arm through his : 

, and confiding her father to the black- 
j eyed Mrs. Toots, who sat as brisk and 
smart - at her work as black-eyed 
i woman could, accompanied 'her hus¬ 
band down stairs.' In “the pleasant 
j little parlour opening on the garden, sat 
j a gentleman, lio rose to advance 
towards her when she came in, but 
turned off, by reason of some pecu¬ 
liarity in bis legs, and was only stopped 
by tiie table. 

Florence then remembered Cousin 
Feenix, whom she had not at first 
recognised in the shade of the leaves. 
Cousin Feenix took her hand, and con¬ 
gratulated her upon her marriage,,, 

“I could have wished, I am sure,” 
said Cousin Feenix, sitting down as 
Florence sat, ‘ ‘ to have had an earlier 
opportunity of offering my congratu¬ 
lations j hut, in point of fact, so many 
painful occurrences have happened, 
treading, as a man may say,' on one 
another’s heels, that I have 1 oen in a 
devil of. a state myself, and perfectly 
unfit for every description of society. 
The only description of society I 'have 
kept, has been my own jl and it cer¬ 
tainly is anything but flattering* to a 
man’s good opinion of his^, own re¬ 
sources, to know that, in poitit of 1 act, 
he has the capacity of bonfig himself 
to a perfectly unlimited extent.” 

Florence divined, from some inde¬ 
finable constraint and anxiety jn this 
gentleman’s manner—which always 

a gentleman’s, in spite of the harmless 
little eccentricities that attached to it 
— and from Waiter’s manner no let**. 

I that something more immediately tend¬ 
ing to some object was. to follow this.* 

“ I have been mentioning to my 
friend Mr. Gay if I may he allowed i<> 
have the honour of willing him so,” 
said Cousin Feenix, “that.I am re¬ 
joiced to hear that my friend Dornbey 
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is very tTecidedly trending. I trust my ! 
friend Domix y will - not allow his mind 
to be'too much preyed upon, J»y auy 
mere loss*of fortune. I cannot say 
that’*! hive ever experienced any very 
great loss of fortune myself : never 
having had, in poiht of fact % any great 
amount of fortune to lo^e. But as 
much as I could lose, l have lost; and 
I don’t find tlwit I particularly care 
about it. I know ^ my friend Bom bey 
to he a (levHigh honourable man ; and 
it’s calculated to. console my friend 
Dombey very much, to know, that this 
is t*he universal, scntiumnt. Even 
Tommy Hcrewzer, tu-iii of tin ex¬ 
tremely’Bilious habit, with whom my 
friend (Jay is probably acquainted*— 
cannot say a syllable in disputation of 
the fact.” * • 

t Florence felt, more than ever, that 
there was something to come; and 
looked earnestly for it. So earnestly, 
that Cousin Feenix answered, as if she 
ha<# spoken. 

“The fact is,” said Cousin Feenix, 
“ that my friend (lay ami myself have 
been discussing the propriety of en¬ 
treating a favour at yotir hands ; and 
that I have the consent, of my friend 
(Jay—who has met me in an exceed¬ 
ingly kind and '-pen maimer, for which 
1 am very much indebted to him—to 
solicit it. 1 am sensible * that so 
'amiable a bifly as the lovely and accom¬ 
plished daughter o£ my friend Dombey 
will not require much urging; but l 
am mipmr to know, that I afm supported 
by my^tfriend Gay’s influence and 
approval.! As in my parliamentary 
time, whVi a man had a motion to 
make of * ruu, «*ort—which happened 
£y|idoin in^hrae days, for wo were kept 
very VV;hjr'in hand, the leaders on both 
aides bfmg regular Martinets, which 
w£s a devilish good thing for the rank 
a^id file, like myself, and prevented 
our exposing ourselves continually, ae»a 
Sjrttit many of us had a feverish anxiety 
to do —as, in my parliamentary time, I 
was about to* say, wl#m a ifian had | 
leave to let off any little private* pip- j 
gun, it was always considered a great 
point for him to say that lie had the 
happinedk of believing that his senti¬ 


ments were not without an tcho in the 
breast of Mr. •Pitt f the pilot, in 
point of fact, who had weathered the 
storm, (j^)on whifli, a devilish large 
number of fellow s immediately cheered, 
and put him in spirits. Though the 
fact is, that these fellows, being under 
orders to cheer mosf excessively when¬ 
ever Mr. Pitt’s name was mentioned, 
became so proficient, that it always 
woke’em.. And they were, so entirely 
innocent of wfuit was going* on, other¬ 
wise, fliat it used to be commonly saul 
by Conversation Brown— four bottle 
man at the Treasury Board, with whom 
the father of my friend Gay was pro¬ 
bably acquainted, for it was before my 
friend Gay’s time—that a man had. 
risen in his place, and said that ho re¬ 
gretted to inform tin; house that them 
was an Honourable Member in the last 
stage of convulsions in the Lobby, and 
that the Honourable Member 1 * name 
was Pitt, the approbation would have 
been vociferous.” 

This postponement of the point, put 
Florence in a flutter ; and she looked 
from Cousin Feeuix to Walter, in in¬ 
creasing agitation. 

“My love,” said Walter^ i*there is 
nothing the matter.” 

“Thesis nothing the matter, upon 
my honour,” said* Cousin Feenix ; 
“and I am deeply distressed at being 
the means of*causing you a moment’s 
uneasiness. 1 beg to assure you that 
the/e is * Nothing the matter. The 
favour that 1 have to ask is, simply— 
but it really ‘does seem so exceeding 
singular^ that I should be in the l.*mt 
degree obliged to my friend Gay if be 
would have the goodneiw to break the 
—in point of fact, the ice,” said Cousin 
Feenix. 

Walter thus appealed to, and ap¬ 
pealed to no less in the look that 
Florence turned towards him, said : 

“ My dearest, it is no more than 
this. That you will ride to London 
with this gentleman, whom you know.” 

“And my friend Gay, also—I beg 
yotir pardon ! ” interrupted Cousin * 
Feenix. t 

# “—And with ine—and m&lie»a**isit 
somewhere.” 

ll 2 
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“ To whom ?” asked Florence, look¬ 
ing from one to {he ofcHTor. 

“If I might entreat,” said Cousin 
Feenix, “ that you Vould in it press for 
an answer to that question, I would , 
venture to take the liberty of making 
the request.” 

“Do you know, Walter?” said 
Florence. 

‘Yes.” 

“And think it right ? ” 

“ Yes. * Only because I am sure 
l^jat you would, too. Though, there 
may be reasons I ve ry well understand, 
which make it bettor that nothing more 
should be.said beforehand.” 

“If Fa]in. is still asleep, or can 
spare me if he is awake, I will go im¬ 
mediately,” said Florence. And rising ! 
quietly, and glancing at them with a 
look that was a little alarmed but per¬ 
fectly confiding, left the mom. ' 

When she came back, ready to bear 
them company, they wore talking to¬ 
gether, gravely, at the window; and 
Florence could not but wonder what the 
topic was, that had made them so well 
acquainted in so short a time. She 
did not wonder at the look of pride and 
love with i^hich her husband broke off 
as she entered ; for she mver saw hiiq, 
but that rested on'her. ,, 0 

“I will leave,”'said Cousin Feenix, 
“a card 0 formy friend Dora bey, sin- j 
cerely trusting that lie will pick up i 
health and strength with every return- ; 
ing hour. And I hope my friend 
Pom bey will do me the favour to cofi- j 
eider me a man who has a devilish; 
warm admiration of his character, as, j 
in point, of fact, a British merchant and \ 
a devilish upright gentleman. Alyl 
place in the country is in a most con- j 
founded state <*f dilapidation, but if my! 
friend Dombev should require a change : 
of air, and would take up his quarters i 
there, lie would find it a remarkably . 
healthy spot—as it need be, for it's! 
amazingly dull. If my friend Pombey j 
suffers from bodily weakness, and would ; 
al^ow me t<> recommend what has fre- i 
quently doe myself good, as a man who j 
has been extremely queer at times, and j 
whd^ft vvd pret ty freely in the days when j 
men lived very freely, I should say, let j 


it be in point of fact the yolk eff an egg, 
beat up with sugar and nutmeg, in a 
glass of sherry, and taken in the'morn¬ 
ing witli a slice of dry toast-.; Jackson, 
who kept the boxing-rooms In BOnd- 
strect— -man of very superior qualifica¬ 
tions, witty whose refutation my friend 
Gay is no doubt nequ.ri.t-~d used to 
mention that in Da ninj \\ r the ring 
they substituted rum - for sherry. I 
should recommend sherry in this case, 
on account of my friend Pombey being 
in an invalided condition ; .which might 
occasion rum to fly—in point of fact to 
lus head—and throw him into a devil of 
a state.” 

Of all this, Cousin Feenix ‘delivered 
hitli'sclf with an obviously nervous and 
discomposed air. Then, giving his arm 
to Florence, and putting the strongest 
possible constraint upon his wilful legs 
I which seemed determined to go out into 
; the garden, lie led her to the door, and 
j handed her into a carriage that was 
. ready for her reception. * 

! Walter entered after him, and they 
1 drove away. • 

Their ride was six or eight miles 
long. # When they drove through cer¬ 
tain dull and stately streets, lying, west¬ 
ward in London, it was growing dusk. 
Florence had, by this time, put her 
hand in Walter's ; and was looking very 
earnestly - * and with increasing agitation, 
into every new street inttV which they'' 
turned. u 

When the carriage stopped, at ,ast, 
before that house in Brook-street, where 
her father’s unhappy marriage had been 
celebrated, Florence said, /‘Walter, 
wluU is ttyis ? Who is here Ir Walter 
checriug her, and not replying, she 
glanced up at the housc-frufft, and sqw 
that all the windows were shV^r,s if it 
were uninhabited. Cousin Feenix had 
by this time alighted, and was offering 
his hand. 

• “ Are you not coming, Walter ? ” 

“No, I will remain here. Don’t 
tremble ! there is nothibg to fear, deal¬ 
est Florence.” , 

F r know that, Walter, with you so 
near. I an sure of that, but-” 

The door was softly opened; without 
any knock, and Cousin Feenbt led kef 
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out of *tlie summer evening air into the 
close dull house. More sombre and 
brown, than ever, it seemed have 
been shut* up from the wedding-day, 
and to have hoarded darkness and sad¬ 
ness ever since. 

Florence ascended the di$sky stair¬ 
case, trembling ; and stopped, with her 
conductor, at the drawing-room door. 
He opened it, Vithout speaking, and 
signed an entreaty, to her to ^ulvance 
into the dimer room, while he remained 
there. Florence, -after hesitating an 
instant, complied. 

Bitting by the window at a table, 
where she’seemed, to nave been* writing 
or drawing, was a lady, whose head, 
turned away towards the dying 
was resting on her baud. Florence 
advancing, doubtfully, all at once 
stood still, as if she had lost the 
power of motion. The lady turned her 
head. 

“ Great Heaven !” she said, ‘‘what 
is tliis ? ” 

“No, no !” cried Florence, shrinking 
back as she nlhc up, and putting out 
her hands to keep her off. “ Mama ! ” 

They stood looking at each other. 
Passion and pride had worn it, but it 
was the face of Edith, and beautiful 
And stately yet. It was the face of 
Florence, and through ail the terrified 
avoidance ij- expressed, ther<5 was pity 
in It, sorrow, a grateful tender memory. 
OnfG&cIj^ face, woudfer and fear were 
parted vividly; each, so still and 
silenWlooking at the other over the 
black gulf of the irrevocable past. 

Floreike was the first to change. 
Bursting yito tears, she said, from her 
full heart, “Oh Mama, Mama I why 
tfo lye me-.t like this ? Why were you 
ever ki|i*3 to me when there was no one 
ejae, that we should meet like this ?” 

Edith stood before her, dumb and 
.motionless. Her eyes were fixed ijpon 
•her » 

A “ I dare not think of that,” said 
Florence, “1* am come from Papa’s, 
sick bed. Vfc are n«#ver asuhder now;*| 
we never shall be, anymore., * I# you 
would have me ask his pardon, I will I 
do it, # Mama. I am almost sure he 
will grant it pew, if I ask him. May j 


Heaven grant it to you, toA, and com¬ 
fort you ! ” • • 

She answered not a word. 

“ Waltef—1 am tnarriod to him, anti 
we have a son ’’- said Florence, timidly, 
“is at the door, and has brought me 
here. I will toll him that you are 
repentant; that yoifare changed,” said 
Florence, looking mournfully upon her ; 
“ and Jie will speak to Papa with me, I 
know. there anything but this that 
J can do ?” • 

Edvth, breaking her silence, without 
moving eye or limb, answered slowly : 

“The stain upon your name, upon 
your husband’s, on your child’s. Will 
that ever lie fofgiven, Florence ? ” 

“Will it ever be, Mama? It is! 
Freely, freely, both by Walter and by 
me. If that is any consolation to you, 
there is nothing that you may believe 
more certainly. You do not—you do 
not,” faltered Florence, “Bpeak of 
Papa ; but 1 am sure you wish that I 
should ask him for his forgiveness. I 
am sure you do.” 

She answered not a word. 

“1 will ! ” said Florence. “I will 
bring it you, if you will let raft; and, 
then, perhaps, we may take leave of 
pach other, more like what we used to 
be to oij% another.* I have not,” said 
Florence t very geritly, and drawing 
nearer to her, “I have not shrunk back 
from you, Mam A, because I mar you, or 
because I dread to be disgraced by you. 

I ynly wish to do my duty to Papa. I 
Am very dear to him, and he is very 
dear to me. * But I never can forget 
that you were very good to me. Oh, 
pray to Heaven,*” cried Florence, falling 
m her bosom, “pray t^Heaven, Mama, 
to forgive you -all this sin and shame, 
and to forgive me if I cannot help doing 
this (if it is wrong), when 1 remember 
what you used to be !” 

Edith, as if she fell beneath her touch, 
sunk down on her knees, and caught 
her round the neck. 

“Florence!” she cried. “My better 
angel ! Before I am mad again, before 
my stubbornness comes back,and strikes 
me dumb, believe qie, upon my soul X 
am innocent. ” 

“Mama!” 
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“ Guilty of much ! Guilty of that 
which sets a wVste between us ever¬ 
more. Guilty of wlrnt must separate 
me, through the 'whole re/uainder of 
my life, from purity and innoeeuce— 
from you, of all the earth. Guilty of 
a blind and passionate resentment, of 
which I do not, cannot, will not, even 
now, repent; but not guilty with that 
dead man. Before God ! ” 

lT]>on her knees upon the ground, 
she held Up both her hands, and swore 
>*■ 

“ Florence ! ” she said, “purest and 
best of natures,—whom I love—who 
might haye changed me long ago, and 
did for a time work some change even 
in the woman. that 1 am,—believe me, 

I am innocent of that; and once more, 
on my desolate heart, let me lay ibis 
dear head, for the last time ! ” 

She was moved and weeping. Had 
she been oftener thus-in older days, she 
had been happier now. 

4 ‘There is nothing else in all the 
world,” she said, “that would have 
wrung denial from me. No love, no 
hatred, no hope, no threat. I said 
L that 1 wottld die, and make no sign. 
I could hciyp done so, and I would, if 
we had never met, Florence.” . 

“I trust,” said Uousin Fesnix, amb¬ 
ling in at the door, and speaking, half 
in the roojn, and half out of it, “ that 
my lovely and accomplished relative 
will excuse my having, by a little stra¬ 
tagem, effected this meeting. I cannot 
say that I was, at first, wholly incredu¬ 
lous as to the possibility of my lovely 
and accomplished relative having, very 
unfortunately, committed herself with 
the deceased person with white teeth ; 
because, in point of fact, one does see, 
in this world—w hich is remarkable for 
devilish strange arrangements, and for 
being decidedly the most unintelligible 
thing within a man’s experience—very 
odd conjunctions of that sort. But, as 
I mentioned to my friend Dombey T , J 
could not admit the criminality of my 
lovely and accomplished relative until 
it was perfotly established. And feel¬ 
ing, when the decayed person, was, in 
point vfrfact, destroyed in a devilish, 
horrible manner, that her position was 


a very painful one—and feeling besides 
that our family had been a ljttle to 
blame, in not paying more attention to 
lier, and that we arc* a carehws family— 
and also that my aunt, though a devil¬ 
ish lively woman, had perhaps not'been 
the very Best of mothers—I took the 
liberty of reeking her in France, ar.d , 
offering her ‘such protection as a man 
very much out at elbows could offer. 
Upon ;which occasion, my lovely and 
accomplished relative did me the honour 
to express that she believed I was, in 
my way, a devilish good sort of fellow; 
and that’ therefore she put herself 
under iny protection. Which, m point 
of fact I understood to be a kind tiling 
on K the part of my lovely and accom¬ 
plished relative, ,as 1 am getting ex¬ 
tremely shakey, and have derived great 
comfort from her solicitude.” 

Kditb, who had taken Florence to a 
sofa, made a gesture with her hand as 
if she would have begged him to say no 
more. 

“My lovely and accomplished rela¬ 
tive,” resumed Cousfn Feenix, still 
ambling about at the door, “will excuse 
me if, for her satisfaction, and my own, 
and that of my friend Dombey, whose 
lovely and accomplished daughter we so 
much admire, I complete the thread of 
my observations. She will remember 
that, from the first, she ynd I have 
never alluded to the subject of ber 
elopement. My impression, certaijy, 
has always been, that there a 
mystery in the affair which sbu could 
explain if so inclined. But My lovely 
and accomplished relative being a devil¬ 
ish resolute woman, I kney that she 
was not, in point of fact, to be trifled 
with, and therefore did not involve 
myself in any discussions. I\ut, ob¬ 
serving lately, that her accessible poitt 
did appear to be a very strong descrip¬ 
tion of tenderness for the daughter of 
my* friend Dom hey, it occurred to me 
that if I could bring about a meeting# 
unexpected on both sides, it might lead 
to beneficial results. Therefore, we 
bein£ in London, in the present private 
way, before going to the South of Italy, 

J there to establish ourselves, in point of 
I fact, until we go to our long homes, 
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■which 5s a devilish' disagreeable reflec-1 
tion for a man, I applied myself to the ! 
discovery of the residence of my # friend | 
Gay —hondfcome man of an uncommonly 
frank* disposition, who is probably known 
to nfy lovely and accomplished relative 
—Jind had the happiness ojj bringing 
Jus amiable wife to the present place. 
And now,” said Cousin Feenix, with a 
real and .genuine earnestness shining 
through the levity,of his manner and 
his slipshod speech, “ I do conjure ray 
# relative, not* to stop half way, but toJ 
set gght, as far as she .can, whatever 
she has done wrong—*not for the honour 
of her family, npt for her own fame, 
not for any of those considerations 
whi'h mifortuuate circmnstances l*Ave 
induced her to regard, as hollow, and 
in point of fact, as approaching* to 
humbug—but because it vs wrong, and 
not right.” 

Cousin Feenix’a legs consented to 
take him away after this ; and leaving 
tlidm alone together, he shut the door. 

Edith remained silent fur some 
minutes, with * Florence sitting close 
beside her. Then she took from her 
bosoni a sealed paper. 

“ 1 debated with myself a long time,” 
she R7ti(l in a low voice, “whether to 
write this at all, in case*of dying sud¬ 
denly or by accident, und feeling the 
want of it uj>on me. I have deliberated, 
rv/*r sirfe. when and how to destroy it. 
T ifHi, J-’l-'i'cmv. , The truth is written 
in • 

‘‘Ihjt for Papa ? ” asketl Florence. 

"It <>s for whom you will,” she 
answered “It is given to you, and is 
obtained V*y you. lie never could have 
had it otherwise.” 

Again they sat silent, in the deepen¬ 
ing daiptness. 

# “Mama,” said Florence, “he has 
lost his fortune ; he has lieen at the 
-point of death ; he may not recover, 
even now. Is there any word thut I 
.gftall say to him from you ' 

Did y<yi tell me,” asked Edith, # 
A that yon were very *d car to*him V' 

“Yes !” said Florence, in g.tlirflling 
voice. • 

“Tefl him I am sorry that we ever, 
met ” 


“No more?” said Florence after a 
pause. 

“Tell him, if he asks, that I do not 

repent of i^hat I hate done.not yet— 

for if it were to do again to-morrow, I 
should do it. But if he is a changed 
man—” 

She stopped. Tlfere was something 
in the silent touch of Florence’s hand 
that stopped her. 

“ —llut. that beiug a changed raan fc 
he knows, noV, it would*never lx?. 
Tell hjm I wish it never had been.” 

“ JVfay I say,” said Florence, “Una 
you grieved to hear of the afflictions he 
has suffered ? ” f 

“ Not,” she#rejdied, “if they have 
taught him that his daughter is very 
dear- to him. He will not grieve for 
them himself, one day, if they have 
brought that lesson, Florence.” 

“Yod wish well to him, and would 
have him happy. 1 am sia’e you 
would!” said Florence. “Oh! let 
me he able, if I have the occasion at 
some future time, to say so ?” 

! Edith sat with her dark eyes gazing 
stedfastly before her, and did not reply 
until Florence had repeated Mm on-* 
treaty ; when she drew her ^ and within 
her arm, n»d said, with the same 
thoughtfo] gaze uporr the night outside : 

“TeH,hirn that 5f, in his own pre¬ 
sent, he can find any reason compas¬ 
sionate my past, I sent word that I 
asked him to do so. Tell him that if, 
injiis o\('h present, he can find a reason 
io think less bitterly of me, I asked 
! him to do so.* Tell him, that, dead as 
1 we are* to one another, never more to 
meet on this side of eternity, he knows 
there is one feeling in summon between 
us now, that there never was before.” 
j Her sternness seemed to yield, and 
i there were tears in her dark eyes. 

“I trust myself io that,” she said, 
“for his better thoughts of me, and 
mine of him. When he loves his Flo¬ 
rence most, he will hate me least. When 
he is most proud and happy in her and 
her children, he will l>e most repentant 
of hia own part in the dank visioh of 
our married life, that time, I will 
, be repentant too—lot him knojvat then 
i —and think that when I thought so 
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much of all the causes that had made 
me what I wSts, I' needed to have 
allowed more for the causes that had 
made him what life was. ). will try, 
then, to forgive him his share of blame. 
Let him try to forgive me mine !” 

“ Oh Mama !” said Florence. “How 
it lightens my heart, even in such a 
meeting and parting, to hear this !” 

“Strange words in my own ears,” 
said Edith, “and foreign to*the sound 
of my owt voice ! But' even if I had 
fyeen the wretched creature I have given 
him occasion to believe me, I think 1 
could have said them still, hearing that 
you and he were very dear to one an¬ 
other. Let him, when you are dearest, 
ever feel that, he is most forbearing in 
his thoughts of me—that I am most 
forbearing in my thoughts of him ! 
Those are the last words 1 send him ! 
Now, good bye, my lifei** 

She clasped her in her arms, and 
seemed to pour out all her woman's soul 
of love and tenderness at once. 

“ This kiss for your child ! These 
kisses for a blessing on your head ! 
My own dear Florence, my sweet girl, 
-darewcll !” 

“To lucqt again ! n cried Florence. 

“Never again ! Never again ! When 
you leave me in this dark roan, think 
that you have left me in t|*e grave. 
Remeuibe^. only that I was once, and 
that 1 loved you !” 1,1 

And Florence left her, seeing her 
face no more, but accompanied by her 
embraces and caresses to the hist. 

Cousin Feenix met her at the door, 
and took her down to Walter in the | 


dingy dining-room, u^on whose shoulder 
she laid her head weeping. 

“ I gm devilish 'sorry,” jmid Cousin 
Feenix, lifting his -wristbahds- to his 
eyes in the simplest manner possible, 
and without the least concealment, 
“that tly?. lovely and accomplished 
daughter of my friend Dombey atyj 
amiable wife of my friend Gay, should 
have had her sensitive natu,re so very 
much distressed apd cut up by the 
interview which is just concluded. But 
|.l hope and trust I have acted for the 
best, and that my honourable friend 
Dombey will find liis mind relieved by 
the disclosures wfiich have taken place. 
I exceedingly lament that my friend 
Ddmbey should have got himself, in 
point of fact, into the devil’s own state 
of conglomeration by an alliance with 
our family ; but am strongly of opinion 
that if it hadn’t been for the infernal 
scoundrel Barker —man with white 
teetli—everything would have gone on 
pretty smoothly. In regard to 'my 
relative who does me the honour to 
have formed an uncommonly good opi¬ 
nion of myself, I can assure the amiable 
wife of my friend Gay, that she may 
rely on my being, in point of fact, a 
father to her. And in regard to the 
changes of human life, and the extra¬ 
ordinary mauler in which we are per¬ 
petually conducting ourselves, all I can 
say is, with my friend Hliakspoart-— 
man who wasn’t for an age bipt To. nail 
time, and with whom my frtend &a) is 
no doubt acquainted—that it’sthe 
shadow of a dream.” 


CHAPTER LXII. 

FINAL. , 

A bottlk that has been long excluded “You are quite right, Mr. Gills,” 
from the light of day, and is hoary with says Mr. Dombey. “This is a very 
dust and cobwebs, has been brought rare and most delicious wiut).” 
into 1 the sunshine ; and th£ golden wine The 'Captain, who is of the party, 
within it sheds a lustre on the table. beams with »jc>y. There is a very halo 
It it,, the last bottle of the old \ of delight round his glowing forehead. 
Madeira. I “We always promised ouitydves, 
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Sir,” observes Mr.. Gills, “Ned and' 
myself, .1 mean—” 

Mr. 'Doutbey nods at the Obtain, ; 
who shifio* iuor- and more with speech- j 
less JVatilication. 

— “that we woi^ld drink this, one 
day or other, to Walter safemt home : 
4r)roi] gh such a home we never thought 
of. If you don't object to our old 
whim, Sir,*let us*devote thi* first glass 
to Walter and his wife.” • 

“To Walter awl his wife!” says 
JMr. .DombeY- “ Florence, my child” 
—arid turns to kiss her.* 

1 ‘ To Wajtor and ft it%wife !'* says Mr. 
Toots. .. • 

“ToWal’r and his wife !” exclaims 
the Captain. “llooroar!” and tlie 
Captain exhibiting strong desire to 
clink his glass against some other gla*,s, 
Mr. Dombey, with a ready hand, holds 
out his. The others follow ; and there 
is a blithe and merry ringing, as of a 
littly peal of marriage bells. 

Other buried wine grows older, as 
the old Madeira did in its time j and 
dust and cobwebs thicken on the 
bottles. 

Mr.' fynnbey is a white-haired gentle¬ 
man, whose face bears heavy marks of 
care and suffering ; but they are traces 
of a. storm that has passed on # for ever, 
amNeft a cigar evening in its track. 

Xtnl'iiious projects trouble him no 
iuoiT His jjnly pride is in his daughter 
and ,.Jjer husband. He has a silent, 
thougtfNjil, quiet manner, and is always 
with his daughter. Miss Tox is not 
unfrequently of the family j>arty, and 
is quite devoled to it, and a great 
favourite. Iler admiration of her onec 
s2ik**y patron is, and has been ever 
since tV‘ morning of her shock in 
P'iincess’ Place, platonic, hut not weak¬ 
ened in the least. 

• Nothing has drifted to him from,the 
■wreck of his fortunes, but a certain 
*nual sum that comes he knows not 
hope, with ay earnest eutreaty that he 
will not seek to discover, and wtyh the 
assurance that it is a debt, and a if act j 
of reparation. He has consulted with 
diis old ylerk about this, who is clear it 
may be honourably accepted, and has . 


no doubt it arises out oj^some forgotten 
transaction in tlfe times of the old 
House. 

That haael-oyed lfachelor, a bachelor 
no more, is married now, and to the 
sister of the grey-haired Junior. He 
visits his old ehie£ sometimes, but 
seldom. There is a reason in the grey- 
haired Junior’s history, and yet a 
sti’ongeii reason in his name, why he 
should keep retired from his <>!d em * 
ployer ; and as lie lives witff his sister 
and li«r husband, they participate, i» 
that retirement. Walter secs them 
sometimes—Florence too--and tin 1 plea- 
! sant house mounds with profound duets 
arranged for tthe Piano-Forte and 
Violoncello, and with tlx: labours of 
Harmonious Blacksmiths. 

| And how goes the wooden Midship¬ 
man in these, changed days '( Why, 
here he still is, right, leg foremost, hard 
at work upon the hackney coaeM-s, and 
j more on the alert than ever, being 
i newly painted from his cocked hat to 
his buckled shoes : and up above him, 

; in golden characters, these names shine 
: refulgent, Gills ani> Cuttle. 

Not another stroke of business does 
the Midshipman achieve Jfevornl his 
usual easy tniHe. But they do say, in 
a circuits some h.flf-mile round the 
j blue umbrella in Leadenhall Market, 
that some of ]^[r. Hills’s o^l invest- 
! merits are Anting out wonderfully 
: well; anp that instead of being behind 
i t^o* time ni those respects, as he sup- 
' posed, he wjps^ in truth, a little before 
1 it, and Jiad to wait the fulness of the 
; time ‘and the design. The whisper is 
that Mr. Gills's money has lx:gun to 
turn itself, ami that it i* turning itself 
over and over pretty briskly. Certain 
it is that, standing at his shop-door, in 
1 his coifee-coloured suit., with bis dire- 
1 nometer in bis pocket, and his spec¬ 
tacles on his forehead, lie don't appear 
to break his heart at customers not 
coming, but looks very jovial and eon- 
.tented, though full as misty as of 
yore. , . 

As to his partner, CaptVin (kittle, 
there is a fiction of a business in the 
Captain's mind which is better th'Jp any 
reality. The Captain is as satisfied of 
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the Mklsi’iipman’s importance to the 
commerce ami navigation of the country, 
uh he cmiM possibly he, if no ship left 
the Fori nl London without the Mid¬ 
shipman's assistance. Ills delight in 
his own name over the door, is inex¬ 
haustible. He crosses the street, 
twenty turn's a-day, to look at it from 
the other side of the way ; and in¬ 
variably says, on these occasions, 
‘ Ed’ard Cuttle, my lad, if your 
lm'tlier could ha’ know’d as you 
fl'onid ever he a man o’ science, the 
good old creetur would ha’ hewn took 
ahaek in-deed 

But hive is Mr. Toots descending on 
the Midshipman with violent rapidity, 
and Mr. Top's’ s face is very red as lie 
hursts into the little parlour. 

“Captain Hills,” says Mr. Tools, 
“and Mr. Sols, I am happy to inform 
you that Mrs. Toots has had an increase 
to her family.” 

“ Ami it does her credit ! ” cries the 
Captain. 

“I give you joy, Mr. Toots !” says 
old Hoi. 

“Thank’oe,” chuckles Air. Toots, 
■“I’in very much obliged to you. I 
knew thatpou M be glad to hear, and 
so.I came down myself.*' We’re posi¬ 
tively getting on, you kuow>o There’s 
Florence, and Susan, and vow here’s 
another l[ttle stranger,” 

“A female stranger? ? * inquires the 
Captain. 

“ YVs, Captain Gills,” ’feiys Mr. 
Toots, “and I’m glad of it. The 
oftener wo ran repeat that most extra¬ 
ordinary woman, my opinion is, the 
bettor! ” 

“Stand by*!” says the Captain, 
turning to the old case-bottle with no 
throat— for it is evening, and the Mid¬ 
shipman's usual moderate provisions of 
pipes and glasscB is on the hoard. 
“Here’s to her, and may she have 
ever &<> many more ! ” 

“ Thank’ee, Captain Gills,” says the 
delighted Mr. Toots, “I echo the 
sentiment. If you ’ll allqw rue, as my 
so doing cannot be unpleasant to any¬ 
body, under the circumstances, I think 
I ’ll tjfcke a pipe.” , 

Mr. Toots begins to smoke, accord¬ 


ingly, and in the openness of hih heart 
is very loquacious. 

“(if all the remarkable instances 
that that delightful woman has given 
of her excellent sense, Captain Gills 
and Mr. Sols,” says Toots, “I think 
none is n; »ie remarkable than the per¬ 
fection wit)> which she has understw'-. 1 
my devotion to Miss Dombey.” 

Both his. auditors assent. 

“Because, you. know,” says Mr. 
Toots, “ l have never changed my sen- 
j limeats towards M-iss Dombey. They 
are the same as ever. She is the same 
bright vision to me, at present, that 
she was before 1 made Walters’s ac¬ 
quaintance. When Mrs. Toots and 
myself first began to talk of—in short, 
of the tender passion, you know, 
Captain Gills.” 

“Aye, aye, my lad,” says the Cap¬ 
tain, “as makes us all slue round - for 
which ym ’ll overhaul the hook—” 

“ 1 shall certainly do so, Captain 
Gills,” said Mr. Toots, with groat ear¬ 
nestness ; “ when we first began to 
mention such subjects”! explained that 
1 was what you may call a Blighted 
flower, you know.” 

Tim Captain approves of this'figure 
greatly; and murmurs that uu* flower 
as blows, is like the rose. 

“But Lords bless me,” pursues Air. 
Toots, “she* was as entirely conscious 
of the state of my feelings qs 1 'was 
myself. There was nothing Yepald 
tell her. She was the onljFperson/who 
could have fctood between me/fiJl the 
silent Tomb, and she did it, in a 
manner to command my everlasting 
admiration. She kuowd that there’s 
nobody in the world I look up to, as I 
do to Miss Dombey. She knows, tin t 
there’s nothing on earth T jvouldn’t 
do for Miss Dombey. She knows tljat 
I consider her the most beautiful, the 
most amiable, the most angelic of her 
sex. What is her observation upon 
that? The perfection of sense. ‘% v 
dear you ’re right. / think so too.’ ” 

“ And so do I*! ” says the Captain* 
k ‘So (jo I,” says Sol Gills. 

“Then,’* resumes Mr. Toots, after 
some contemplative pulling at his pipe,, 
during which his visage < baa expressed 
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the most contented reflection^ “what 
an observant woman Jay wife is ! What 
sagacity she possesses’! What remarks 
she makes ! It was “only last ujght, 
wlien we-were sitting iu the enjoyment 
of connubial ldis.>-—which, upon my 
word and honour, is a feeble term to 
express my feelings id the society of my 
w—that she said how remarkable it 
was to consider the present position of 
our friend \Valtorn. ‘ llere,’ # observes 
my wife, ‘ be is, released from sea¬ 
going, after that first l-.mg voyage with 
his young bride: ’ - -as. you know lie was, 
Mr, Sols.” 

“Quite true,” say« lite Old- Instru¬ 
ment Maker,“ rubbiyg hfsnands. 

“‘Here bo is, 1 says my wife, ‘re¬ 
leased from that, immediately ; a]*- 

pointed by lii" same establishment to a 
post of great trust and confidence ejb 
home ; showing himself again worthy ; 
mounting up the ladder w ith the greatest 
expedition ; b«-loved by everybody ; 
assisted by bis uncle at the very best 
possible time of his fortunes’—which I 
think is the case, Mr. Sols? My wife 
is always correct.if 

“Why y«-s, yes — some of our lost 
ships, freighted with gold, have come 
home, truly,” returns old Sol, laughing. 
“ Small, craft, Mr. Toots, but ser¬ 
viceable to my boy ! ’’ * 

“Exactly so!” says * Mr. Toots. 
“You’ll never find my wife* wrong. 
‘Ilerv he is,’ lays that most remarkable 
worn so situated, —and what 
follows ? '\%at. follows ? 1 observed 
Mrs. i. )ts. -Now pray remark, Cap¬ 
tain Gills, and Mr. Sols, the depth of 
my wife’s penetration. ‘ Why that, 
under the very eye of Mr. DombSy, 
there is a foundation going on, upon 
whjch a—an Edifice; 1 that was Mrs. 
Toots’s word,” says Mr. Toots cx'ult- 
ingly, “ As gradually rising, perhaps to 
equal, perhaps excel, that of which he 
w.^p once the head, and the small begin* 
mugs of which (a common fault, but*a 
bad*one, Mrs. Toots said) escaped his 
mefbory. Thus,” said my wife, ‘from 
his«daughter, After all, another Dombey 
and Son will ascend*—no ‘rise ’that 
was Mrs. Toots’s word—‘triumphant!’” 
Mr. Todta, with the assistance of his 


| pipe—which he ie extremely glad to 
j devote to oratorical purpose#, as it* 
proper use affects him w#lh a very un¬ 
comfortable sensation—does such grand 
justice to this prophetic sentence of his 
wife’s, that tin- Captain, throwing away 
his glazed hat in a state of the greatest 
excitement, cries : 

“ Sol Gills, you m;fn of science and 
my ould pardner, what did I tell Wal’r 
to overhaul on that there night when 
he first took.to business? Was it this 
here quotation, •Turn again Whitting¬ 
ton LorjJ Mayor of London, and when 
you nrcjrhl you will never depart from 1 
it. 1 Was it them words, Hoi Gills ?” 

“ It certainly was, Ned,” replied the 
Old Instrument Maker. “I remember 
well.” * # 

“Then I tell you what,” says the. 
Captain, leaning hack in his chair, and 
composing his chest for a prodigious 
roar. “I’ll give you Lovely Teg right 
through; and stand by, both on,you, 
for the chorus ! ” 

Buried wine grows older, as the old 
Madeira did, in its time ; and dust and 
cobwebs thicken on the bottles. 

Autumn days are shining, and oil the 
sea-beach there are often a young lady, 
and a white-haired gentleman. With 
them, or lip^r them, are two children : 
boy and fjirl. And an old dog is 
generally in their company. 

The whitc-lmi/ed genllemafl walks 
with the little boy, talks with him, 
helpg liimMn Ids play, attends upon 
hirti, watches him, as if he were the 
object of his Ifft/. If ho is thoughtful, the 
white-bailed gentleman is thoughtful 
too ; and sometimes when the child is 
sitting by his side, and l^oks up in his 
face, asking him questions, he takes 
the tiny hand in his, and holding it, 
forgets to answer. Then the child 
says : 

“ Wbat, grandpapa, am I so like my 
poor little uncle again ? ” 

“ Yes, Paul. But he was weak, and 
you are very strong.” 

“ Oh yes, I am very strong.” 

•“*And he lay on a little bpd beside 
the sea, and you can run about.” 

And so they range away again, fywdly, 
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for the white-haired gentleman likes 
host to ste the child free and stirring ; 
and as they g<f about together, the story 
of the bond between them goes about, 
and follows them.* 

But no one, except Florence, knows 
the measure of the white-haired gentle¬ 
man’s affection for the girl. That story 
never goes about. The child herself 
almost wonders at a certain secrecy he 
keeps in it. lie hoards her in his 
heart.. lie cannot bear to* see a cloud 
upon hervface. He cahuot bear to see 


THE 


her sit apart. He* fancies that she feels 
a slight, when there is none.* He steals 
away to look at h*er, in her sleep. It, 
pleases him to haVe her conn;, a.nd wake 
him in the morning. He"*is fondest of 
her and most loving to her,* when there 
is no creature by. The child say^then, 
sometiiqps : 

“ Dear. grandpapa, why do you 4^ 
when you kiss me ¥ ” 

He on|y answers Little Florence! 
Little Florence ! ” and smooths away 
the curls that shade her earnest eyes. 


END. 
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